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ROUSE'S  OPERA  HALL,  PEORIA, 

DECEMBER  29,  30  AND  31, 1868. 

JO.no  A.M.,  Oi>eriiug  Exercises.     10.15,  rresideut's   Address:  i>r.  J.  M.  Grego- 

RT,  I'res't  Illinois  Industrial  University. .  Business. 
2. no  P.M.,  Essay — Compulapry  Attendance:  J.  B.  Egberts,  fiup'fc  School?, 
'ialesburg.  2.30,  Drill  Exercise  in  Boinay :  Prof.  J.  A.  Sewall,  ^Tormal 
University.  3.00,  Coeducation  of  the  Hexes  (affirmative):  Pres't  E.  Ed- 
wards, Normal  University.  3.30,  Eecess.  3.45,  Music,  conducted  by 
Geo.  F.  Eoot,*  of  Chicago.  4.15,  Coeducation  of  the  Sexes  (negative/: 
Dr.  O.  S.  MuNSELL,  Pres't  Wesleyan  University.    4.45,  Business. 

Fvenwg. — Lecture:  Dr.  Buuroighs,  Pres't  Chicago  University. 

The  Association  will  divide  into  sections  Wednesday  forenoon.  The  B^gh- 
Z^ckool  Section  •f.vWl  meet  in  the  rooms  of  Cole's  Central  Illinois  Business  Uni- 
versity; the  Gramrnar-School  Section,  in  Eouse's  Opera  Hall.;  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  Primary -School  Section  will  be  announced  on  Tuesday. 

HIGH-SCHOOL  SECTION. 

9.00  A.M.,  Miscellaneous  Business.  9.15,  Course  of  Study  for  a  Jii</h  S'hool : 
Prof.  W.  L.  PiLLSBURY,  Xornial  University.  10.00,  Discussion  of  the 
above:  Prof.  II.  L.  Boltwood,  Princeton;  Prof.  "Wm.  M.  Bakek,  Industri- 
al University.  10.30,  Eecess.  10.45,  Methods  of  Teaching  Langun-je : 
Prof.  J.  E.  Jaques,  Wesleyan  University.  11.30,  What  is  the  True  Rela- 
tion of  the  High  School  to  the  School-System  of  the  State?  Prof.  SnunTLKKr, 
t'ook  County  Normal  School. 

GEAMMAE-SOHOOL  SECTION. 

9. no  A..M.,  Miscellaneous  Business.  9.15,  Course  of  Study  for  a  Grammar 
School:  I.  S.  Baker,  Prin.  Skinner  School,  Chicago.  Discussion  of  the 
above:  E.  C.  Smith,  Dixou;  W.  B.  Powell,  Peru.  10.30,  Eecess.  10.45. 
What  can  be  done  to  Increase  the  Efficiency  of  the  District  Schools?  Eev. 
Thos.  W.  Hyxes,  Sup't  Bond  County.  11.30,  Discussion  of  th«  abovs : 
^  B.  G.  EooTS,  Tamaroa;  P.  E.  Walker,  Dement. 

^       *JProf.  Root  will  liave  a  'supply  of  music  putdi^hpfl  cxpresslv  (Or  ilie  owauiou. 


PRIMARY-SCHOOL  SECTION. 

9.00  X.M.,  MiBcellaneous  Business.  9.15,  Methods  of  Teaching  Musie  in  Fri- 
w.ary  Schools:  R.  P.  Ridee,  Prin.  of  Schools,  Litchfield.  9.45,  Lessons  rv 
Color:  Miss  R.  E.  Wallace,  Aurora.  10.30,  Recess.  10.4-5,  Essay — 
Methods  of  Teachinfi  Oral  Geography:  Miss  Lizzie  Leeper,  Decatur.  11. On, 
An  Object  Lesson  to  a  Class  of  Children:  Miss  M.  E.  Hanfoed,  Aurora. 
11.30,  8.  H.  White,  of  Peoria  Normal  School,  ■will  make  some  remarks 
upon  Primary -School  Government  and  Management. 

fiENERAL    MEETING. 

2.00    r.M.,   Lecture — Gtms  from    Three    Continents:    Prof.  Jas.    L.  Butlek,! 

Madison,  Wis,     3.00,  The  Idea  of  a   Graded  School — Sow  to  Healize  it: 

Wm.  A.  Jones,  Sup't  Schools,  Aurora.     3.30,  .Recess.     3.45,  Music:  Geo. 

F.  Root.    4.15,  Discussion — Wiat  can  be  done  to  secure  the  €stabli»hmeni  of 

a  State  JReform  School? 
Evfniug. — 7.15,  Concert,  by  the  Boys  of  the  Chicago  Keform  School. 


9.00  A.M.,  Opening  Exercises.  9.15,  Lecture — Natural  History  of  the  Jloeky 
Mountains:  Dr.  Geo.  Vasey,J  Richview.  10.15,  Music:  Geo.  F.  Root. 
10.45,  Recess.  11.00,  Essay:  Miss  Esther  M.  Sprague,  Kinzio  School, 
Chicago.     11.15,  Mammoth  Cave:  E.  L.  Wells,  Sup't  Ogle  County. 

2.U0  P.M.,  County  Normal  Schools:  N.  E.  Worthingtox,  Sup't  Peoria  County. 
2.30,  Essay:  Miss  Mart  R.  Gorton,  Cook  County  Normal  School.  2.45, 
Music:  Geo.  F.  Root.  3.15,  Election  of  Officers.  3.30,  Recess.  3.45,  Lec- 
ture— Natural  History  in  Common  Schools:  Dr.  Geo.  Vasey.  Closing 
Business. 

Eccning. — 7.30,  Sociable. 

t  Prof.  BtTTXEB  has  Jus*  returned  I'loni  au  uxieuatxl  jouruey  iu  Kuiope  uiul  tUf  L.eviii)l : 
we  can  promise  a  rlcu  treat  in  bis  lecture. 

I  Dr.  Vasey,  who  Is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  .accomplished  botanists  in  the  state, 
has  Just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  company  with  MaJ.  J.  W.  Powki,!.. 


Railroad  Akranuements. — The  following  Railroads  will  return  free  all  who 
pass  over  their  lines  in  going  to  Peoria:  Toledo,  Peoria  and  Warsaw;  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy ;  Chicago  and  Northwestern ;  Toledo,  Wabash  and  West- 
ern. These  will  return  members  for  o/JC-A/iJ/t  fare :  Illinois  Central  (from  EI- 
Paso  and  Oilman);  St.  Louis,  Alton  and  Chicago  (from  Chenoa);  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific.  Any  further  railroad  arrangements  that  may  be  made 
will  be  announced  at  the  meeting. 

Entertainment. — The  principal  Hotels  in  Peoria  will  charge  as  follows:  Peo- 
ria House,  $3.00  a  day;  City  Hotel,  $2.00;  Central  Hotel,  $2.00.  The  citizens 
of  Peoria  expect  to  provide  free  entertainment  in  private  families  for  all  la- 
dies, and  for  all  gentlemen  who  do  not  prefer  to  go  to  a  hotel. 

Headquarters— at  the  office  of  E.  W.  Coy,  103  Main  street,  new  Marble 
Block,  opposite  Court-House.  Committees  of  Reception  will  be  at  the  depots 
on  the  arrival  of  all  trains  Mondny  evening  and  Tuesday. 

E.  ('.  HEWETT,  ) 

E.  AV.  COY,  [Executive  Contmitiee. 

K.  A.  GA8TMAN,        J 
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ILLINOIS  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association 
was  held  at  Galesburg,  in  Caledonia  Hall,  commencing  Tuesday,  Dec.  24th, 
1867,  and  continuing  three  days. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  Tuesday  at  10  a.m.,  by  the  President,  A. 
M.  Brooks,  of  Springfield. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Eev.  Mr.  "Wilkinson,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Jacksonville. 

The  President  then  read  a  very  suggestive  address,  which  we  give  elsewhere. 

After  the  address,  an  interesting  exercise  in  Music  was  conducted  by  Geo.  F. 
Root,  of  Chicago. 

On  motion  of  H.  L.  Boltwood,  of  Princeton,  H.  F.  Knapp,  of  Neponset,  was 
appointed  Railroad  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  the  same,  the  President  was  requested  to  appoint  an  Auditing 
Committee  of  three. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Etter,  of  Kewanee,  that  a  Nominating  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  one  from  each  congressional  district,  be  appointed  by  the  chair.  The 
motion  prevailed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Raymond,  of  Alton, —  R.  Edwards,  of  Normal,  W.  B.  Pow- 
ell, of  Peru,  and  J.  A.  Kennedy,  of  Monroe  county,  were  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  President's  Address. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Blodgett,  of  Rockford,  that  Mr.  G.  F.  Root  be 
requested  to  give  an  exercise  in  Music  for  one-half  hour,  and  that  then  the 
Association  adjourn  until  2  p.m. 


Afternoon. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  the  exact  time,  and 
the  following  persons  were  named  as  the  Auditing  Committee:  W.  B.  Powell, 
Peru;  S.  M.  Dickey,  Charleston;  J.  V.  Thomas,  Dixon. 

Musical  exercise  by  Mr.  Root. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Hutchinson,  of  Monmouth,  was  then  introduced,  and,  after  a  hu- 
morous introduction,  delivered  a  very  pleasant  poetic  lecture  upon  The  School- 
House. 

After  the  poem.  Miss  Bonnie  B.  Snow,  of  Princeton,  gave  a  class  exercise  in 
Map-Drawing.  Miss  Snow  made  a  few  remarks,  prefatory  to  the  exercise, 
upon  the  importance  of  map-drawing.  She  then  introduced  two  young  ladies 
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who  had  practiced  for  a  few  leaaons  under  her  instruction.  Miss  Snow  proved 
herself  mistress  of  the  subject,  and  the  young  ladies  acquitted  themselves 
admirably.  After  giving  some  interesting  exercises  showing  Miss  Snow's 
methods  of  teaching,  the  board  was  turned,  showing  some  fine  maps  drawn  by 
the  young  ladies  during  the  delivery  of  Prof.  Hutchinson's  lecture. 

The  time  having  arrived  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject  The  Grading  Prac- 
ticable in  Country  Schools,  Messrs.  Batchelder  and  Ethridge,  who  were  appoint- 
ed, were  called,  but  both  were  absent. 

Mr.  Boltwood  opened  the  discussion,  showing  the  evils  of  multiplication  of 
classes,  stating  that  he  had  visited  a  school  of  36  pupils  with  39  classes.  In 
his  own  school  he  has  some  20  different  geographies.  He  take's  topics  and 
writes  upon  the  board  the  lesson  for  each  day.  The  teacher  must  have  in  his 
own  mind  a  clear  plan ;  must  see  the  object  to  be  attained.  Then  he  must 
obtain  from  the  directors  authority  to  determine  what  shall  be  studied.  Let 
him  then  have  it  clearly  understood  that  the  order  of  the  text-book  need  not 
necessarily  be  followed.  Mr.  Boltwood  closed  by  an  earnest  statement  of  the 
need  of  thought  and  action  upon  this  subject. 

No  person  appearing  willing  to  speak  upon  the  subject,  it  was  moved  and 
carried  that  a  Committee  on  Resolutions,  consisting  of  three,  be  appointed  by 
the  Chair. 

A  motion  to  adjourn  was  made  and  carried. 


Evening. 

The  Association  met  at  7  o'clock. 

Mr.  Root  gave  a  drill  in  Singing,  after  which  several  songs  were  sung  by  the 
very  large  audience  which  by  this  time  had  assembled.     After  this. 

President  Edwards  was  introduced  to  the  audience,  and  delivered  an  address 
upon  the  Educational  Needs  of  the  Times.  The  speaker  said  that  the  results  of 
the  efforts  put  forth  are  not  satisfactory.  This  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
teachers  of  the  state.  While  acknowledging  the  deficiency,  often  too  great, 
in  the  profession,  yet  he  contended  that  the  deficiency  complained  of  is  not 
to  be  attributed  to  them.  People  do  not  always  think  thus.  They  expect 
teachers  to  be  perfect.  All  others  fail :  they  may  not.  Teachers  are  amena- 
ble to  public  sentiment  beyond  any  other  class.  All  classes  esteem  them- 
selves to  be  fit  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  them.  They  are  also  amenable  to 
public  officers  —  men  who  are  placed  over  them.  And  this,  too,  impels  the 
teacher  to  nobler  deeds  than  he  would  otherwise  achieve.  The  teacher  is 
amenable  to  the  public  sentiment  that  prevails  among  his  own  brethren. 
Whether  we  are  a  profession  or  not,  the  teachers  of  the  United  States  have 
their  public  sentiment:  the  great  body  of  teachers  exercise  a  supervision 
over  one  another.  There  is  still  another  tribunal,  higher  than  these,  viz.,  the 
ideal  which  each  teacher  has  setup  for  himself.  Every  man's  performance  comes 
far  short  of  the  ideal  which  he  has  before  him.  There  are  many  who  receive 
certificates  who  have  no  ideal;  but  these  are  unworthy.  How  is  it  with  County 
Superintendents?  Are  they  amenable  to  no  tribunal  ?  Every  one  is  amenable 
to  the  public  opinion  of  the  county.  He  is  also  amenable  to  the  State  Super- 
intendent. This  is  a  stimulus  to  him,  impelling  him  to  the  performance  of 
his  duty.  He  is  also  amenable,  like  the  teacher,  to  his  felloM'S.  The  deficien- 
cy can,  then,  not  attributed  to  either  of  these.  Is  it  to  be  attributed  to  the 
State  Superintendent?     Look  at  the  man  whom  we  have  placed  there,  and 
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behold  his  never-ending  work.  And  he  is  amenable  to  the  people,  to  the  edu- 
cational public  sentiment  of  the  state.  Therefore  he  must  be  a  growing  man. 
The  standard  is  constantly  uplifting.  Then  Illinois  is  only  one  of  a  sister- 
hood of  states,  and  therefore  he  is  amenable  to  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
entire  country.  Then  the  defect  does  not  lie  chiefly  with  the  teacher,  nor  the 
County  Superintendent,  nor  the  State  Superintendent.  But  there  is  a  power 
which  is  independent,  which  acknowledges  no  one  of  these, —  and  that  is  the 
people,  the  voting  population.  There  are  men  who  do  not  appreciate  the 
work,  who  seem  to  consider  that  every  cent  expended  is  so  much  taken  out  of 
them.  The  people  in  certain  places  are  lamentably  behind:  they  ask  of  a 
teacher  not  whether  he  is  noble  and  pure  and  high  in  character,  but,  for  how 
little  can  he  be  obtained?  Suppose  the  people  would  not  be  satisfied  except 
with  the  very  best:  suppose  every  where  men  were  enlightened  and  liberal 
upon  this  matter:  how  long  would  it  be  before  good  teachers  could  be  obtained? 
If  we  should  be  proved  unfit,  then  the  whole  country  would  be  sought  over  to 
find  a  man.  This  I  consider  the  great  educational  want  of  the  time.  It  is 
above  all  system,  or  means,  or  instrumentality.  The  very  worst  S3'stem  has 
proved  efficient  in  some  states,  while  in  others  the  very  best  has  been  value- 
less. Maryland  had  last  year  the  very  best  school-system,  and  it  has  fallen  a 
dead  letter.  The  question,  then,  is,  How  shall  this  be  accomplished?  First, 
the  methods  and  the  culture  we  propose  must  be  such  as  shall  be  worthy  of 
support.  Do  you  say  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  prone  to  be  hum- 
bugged? But  how  long  does  it  last?  But  the  other  day,  a  man  walked  from 
the  Atlantic  to  Chicago:  the  whole  city  turned  out  to  see  him,  and  accorded 
him  a  reception  above  Sheridan  5  but  how  is  it  to-day?  The  people  finally 
come  out  all  right.  Therefore,  the  first  thing  we  have  to  do  with  our  work  is 
to  make  it  worthy  of  popular  support.  We  must  also  explain  this  to  the  peo- 
ple. There  are  men  who  are  so  far  down  in  their  appreciation  of  the  needs  of 
our  American  society  as  to  think  it  to  be  of  no  matter  to  them  whether  their 
neighbors'  children  are  educated  or  not.  A  republic  is  impossible  except  upon 
the  foundation  of  popular,  universal  education.  This  is  one  of  the  things  that 
must  be  explained,  and  teachers  must  be  prepared  on  this.  But  more  than 
this  is  needed.  Men  are  not  moved  by  logic.  We  must  put  fire  into  the  ex- 
planation. We  must  be  so  much  in  earnest  as  to  move  people.  I  recommend 
the  holding  in  every  locality  in  the  state  of  Teachers'  Institutes.  These  have 
two  aims:  one  to  improve  the  teacher,  and  the  other  to  arouse  the  people. 
Teachers  can  afford  to  pay,  even  out  of  their  scanty  salaries,  the  expenses  of 
these  institutes.  The  state  is  making  wonderful  progress:  we  must  labor  to 
keep  abreast.  To  eflfect  these  purposes,  we  need  union  of  all  forces.  In  Illi- 
nois there  are  17,000  teachers.  Now,  supposing  each  one  should  go  to  his  work 
filled  with  its  sjjirit,  and  with  a  determination  to  bring  the  people  up  to  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  work :  we  should  set  the  state  on  fire.  There  are 
mighty  forces  at  work  in  the  natural  world,  but  we  are  at  work  on  a  different 
plane.  We  are  permitted  to  put  our  hands,  as  it  were,  on  the  very  springs  of 
action.  We  are  co-workers  with  God.  A  man  of  impure  soul  can  lay  an 
oceanic  telegraph,  but  a  man  to  do  our  work  must  have  a  clean  soul.  More 
than  forty  centuries  are  looking  down  upon  us  to-day.  The  speaker  closed 
with  a  glowing  eulogium  upon  our  State  Superintendent. 
Meeting  adjourned. 
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"Wednesday  Morning,  Dec.  25th. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  9  o'clock. 

After  prayer  by  Rev.  Edward  Beecher, 

Mr.  Root  gave  an  exercise  in  Music.  Mr.  R.  is  not  only  an  excellent  musi- 
cian, but  an  excellent  teacher,  and,  above  all,  a  person  of  common  sense  —  a 
most  uncommon  quality.  Mr.  R.  was  severe  on  the  practice  of  playing  inter- 
ludes between  the  verses.     After  this, 

Prof.  Sanborn  Tenney,  of  Vassar  College,  was  introduced  to  the  audience, 
and,  after  a  glowing  eulogium  upon  the  State  of  Illinois,  proceeded  to  give  a 
lecture  upon  Corals,  Coral  Reefs,  and  Coral  Islands.  The  ancients  studied  this 
subject.  Coral  is  a  product  of  the  warm  seas,  where  the  temperature  does  not 
fall  below  66°  or  68°,  and  does  not  grow  in  deep  waters.  The  forms  are  imita- 
tive. The  Professor  presented  specimens  of  the  various  forms.  Early  natu- 
ralists regarded  coral  as  a  vegetable  —  as  Ovid  and  Pliny.  Not  till  1751  was  the 
fact  fully  established  that  they  are  members  of  the  animal  kingdom.  To-day 
we  know  their  history  as  well  as  that  of  the  land  animals.  Cuvier  first 
showed  that  the  animal  kingdom  naturally  separates  into  four  great  divisions. 
The  coral  animals  occupy  the  lowest  place  in  the  four  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  If  we  get  a  valuable  lesson  from  these,  we  may  get  more  valuable 
from  the  higher.  The  first  form  is  the  sea  amemone.  The  professor  showed  a 
picture  of  one  that  was  formerly  kept  in  an  aquarium  in  Boston.  He  then  ex- 
plained the  structure  of  the  anemone.  The  animals  which  produce  the  coral 
are  constructed  like  the  anemone.  The  difference  is  that  the  anemone  has  no 
solid  parts,  while  the  coral  has.  What  is  the  exact  relation  between  the  ani- 
mal and  the  solid  coral?  The  popular  impression  is  that  the  coral  is  built  by 
an  insect.  But  the  animal  is  not  an  insect,  any  more  than  it  is  an  elephant. 
They  are  radiates.  Neither  do  they  labor  to  build.  Coral  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  skeleton  or  skeletons  of  the  animals  which  produce  it,  analogous 
to  the  bones  of  other  animals.  The  depressions  are  the  location  of  the  mouth. 
The  plates  correspond  to  the  fleshy  plates  in  the  anemone.  The  number  of 
depressions  for  the  mouths  tells  the  number  of  animals.  These  animals,  then, 
live  and  enjoy  and  die.  Corals  are  not  vegetable-feeders:  they  feed  on  other 
animals.  They  are  exceedingly  voracious.  The  feelers  bring  food  within 
their  reach,  but  not  only  this :  they  are  covered  with  many  very  small  openings ; 
within  each  is  coiled  a  spring,  or  lasso,  which  the  animal  darts  forth  and  fast- 
ens upon  any  thing  which  approaches.  They  increase  by  eggs,  by  budding, 
and  by  subdivisions.  The  eggs  are  attached  to  the  plates,  and  laid  in  the 
water  where  they  are  hatched,  and,  after  passing  the  larval  state,  they  settle 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  begin  to  grow.  Then  each  begins  to  throw  off 
buds.  Let  us  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  coral  reefs  and  coral  islands. 
The  greatest  coral-reef  region  in  the  world  is  one  that  extends  from  Australia 
to  New  Caledonia.  It  may  be  asked,  Why  are  not  coral  reefs  found  through- 
out the  tropical  regions?  Two  reasons  are  given:  they  do  not  grow  in  deep 
water,  nor  in  impure  water.  The  lecturer  then  described  the  different  kinds  of 
coral  reefs,  the  fringing,  the  barrier,  and  the  coral  island.  How  do  they  grow? 
As  they  do  not  grow  in  deep  water,  they  must  begin  on  a  submarine  portion  of 
the  island,  and  as  they  rise  to  the  top  of  the  water,  the  islands  sink.  These 
animals  carry  the  reef  only  to  the  surface  of  the  water;  then  the  winds  and 
the  waves  do  the  rest.     They  break  off  the  dead  surface  and  pile  up  the  frag- 
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merits,  but  it  is  still  barren.  After  a  -while  seeds  are  brought,  and  it  is  covered 
with  green ;  and  then  man  comes.  The  great  argument  for  the  antiquity  of 
the  earth  is  derived  from  corals.  A  cluster  of  corals  grows  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  a  year.  A  coral  reef  does  not  approach  the  surface  faster  than  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  a  year.  Agassiz  shows  that  Florida  tooli  70,000  years  to  build, 
and  also  that  the  animals  of  the  present  are  the  same  as  70,000  years  ago.  In 
the  Pacific  we  have  coral  2000  feet  thick,  also  of  the  same  kind.  Corals  are 
found  all  over  the  world.  Corals  and  limestone  are  identical  in  composition. 
The  theory  is  that  all  limestones  are  largely  made  out  of  the  coral  reefs  which 
grew  in  the  ancient  ocean.  The  professor  closed  with  a  glowing  picture  of  the 
results  of  the  coral's  life  and  death. 

At  1034  o'clock,  Wm.  M.  Scribner,  of  Chicago,  gave  a  class  exercise  in 
Teaching  Writing  for  one  half-hour.  Mr.  S.  is  well  known  to  be  master  of  his 
subject.  He  illustrated  the  different  ways  of  teaching  and  the  difficulties  en- 
countered. After  showing  the  evils  resulting  from  lack  of  care  in  spacing,  in 
parallelism  of  lines,  etc.,  and  keeping  his  audience  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind, 
as  evinced  by  their  frequent  expressions  of  approbation,  he  closed  by  saying 
that  his  principal  difficulty  in  teaching  had  always  been  the  tendency  of  pupils 
to  use  too  much  ink. 

At  11  o'clock,  Prof.  Tenney  was  again  introduced,  who  addressed  the  audi- 
ence upon  the  subject  of  Physical  Geography.  The  study  of  material  things 
should  begin  with  the  thing  itself,  always,  or  with  a  representation  of  it.  The 
whole  thing  must  be  presented:  a  finger-bone  can  not  represent  a  skeleton, 
except  to  the  comparative  anatomist,  who  becomes  a  comparative  anatomist  by 
study  of  the  whole.  This  is  true  of  the  largest  subject.  We  must  avail  our- 
selves of  the  labors  of  others.  \st  Question. —  What  are  we  required  to  study  in 
Physical  Geography?  The  Earth  is  the  subject,  as  all  agree.  We  study  (1) 
Form;  (2)  Size;  (3)  Density;  (4)  Circles;  (5)  Direction  of  Circles;  (6)  Motions. 
The  above  belong  to  Physical  Geography  as  a  science,  not  to  the  learning  of 
patent  facts  in  regard  to  objects  around  us.  Form  is  at  first  taught,  not  inves- 
tigated, and  is  taught  by  a  form.  A  globe  does  not  represent  the  earth,  but 
the  shape  of  it.  The  size  of  the  earth  is  never  taught  accurately,  because  the 
mind  can  not  take  it  in.  Circles. —  Errors  are  made  by  teaching  that  a  line  is 
a  circle,  in  stead  of  the  boundary  of  the  circle.  Show  that  the  equator  and 
other  circles  are  not  confined  to  the  earth,  but  may  be  found  on  any  ball.  Di- 
vision of  Earth's  Surface — proportion  of  land  and  water  —  is  best  taught  by 
the  eye.  Hence  the  need  of  maps.  Maps  only  represent  proportion.  Next 
comes  form,  taught  by  charts.  By  piecemeal  teaching  we  split  up  our  infor- 
mation. All  the  forms  can  be  grar<ped  speedily.  More  ought  to  be  learned  in 
an  hour  than  is  generally  carried  from  school.  Trend  of  coasts,  direction  of 
mountain-ranges,  can  easily  be  taught  and  fixed.  Next  the  reliefs  of  lands, 
or  difference  of  elevation.  First,  Mountains. —  Learn  them  in  systems,  and 
then  descend  to  minutiae.  The  system  comprehends  the  parts.  The  whole 
first,  contrary  to  the  general  practice.  Next,  the  table-lands,  slopes,  plains. 
When  we  study  a  picture  like  Church's  or  Biersladt's,  we  take  first  the  whole, 
then  study  its  parts.  No  fact  stands  alone,  as  the  coral  polyp  connects  with 
the  statue  and  the  Parthenon.  The  former  worlds  were  preparatory  to  this. 
The  plants  and  animals  are  higher  than  ever.;  the  land  surface  is  greater;  the 
earth  could  not  perform  its  functions  with  less.  Next  the  Atmosphere,  by 
which  the  waters  of  the  ocean  are  brought  to  the  interior  of  continents.     The 
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atmosphere  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  earth  as  its  rocks.  First,  The  Winds. — 
The  cause  can  be  shown  by  the  fire  in  any  sitting-room.  The  rains  come  be- 
fore the  rivers:  the  rivers  exist  as  a  result  of  rains.  Next,  the  River  Systems. 
—  Generally  unknown.  Begin  with  the  great  rivers  —  as  the  Mississippi;  then 
its  tributaries.  Ocean  Currents. —  First,  fact  of  Currents.  Second,  Position, 
Climate,  derived  from  winds  and  currents.  Why  is  London  warmer  than  Lab- 
rador? Winds  and  currents  are  the  cause.  Where  are  the  great  fertile  regions 
of  the  earth?  And  why?  Fertile  and  infertile  regions.  These  former  facts 
exist  without  plants  or  animals.  Organic  nature  comes  next,  derives,  from  all 
the  other  facts,  Plants,  Animals,  Man.  Distribution.  Definition  of  Physical 
Geography.  Study  of  physical  features  of  the  globe, —  their  relation  to  each 
other,  to  the  life  of  the  globe,  and  to  man. 


Apteenoon. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  2  o'clock. 

Musical  exercise  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Root. 

The  President  announced  as 

Committee  on  Resolutions — S.  H.  White,  of  Chicago;  Jas.  H.  Blodgett,  Rock- 
ford;  Rev.  I.  Wilkinson,  Jacksonville. 

Also,  as 

Committee  on  Nominations ^^Ki  large,  E.  H.  Phelps;  1st  District,  0.  S.  West- 
cott;  2d,  H.  H.  Boyce;  3d,  E.  C.Smith;  4th,  J.C.Hutchinson;  6th,  E.  W. 
Coy;  6th,  S.  M.  Heslet;  7th,  T.  J.  Burrill;  8th,  D.  Wilkins;  9th,  H.  H.  Smith; 
10th,  H.  Higgins;  12th,  T.  M.  Nichols.  The  11th  and  13th  districts  were  not 
represented  in  the  Convention. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Standish,  the  President  was  requested  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee of  seven  on  Sociable  for  Thursday  evening. 

Dr.  Willard  then  read  a  very  excellent  paper  on  Proper  Methods  of  Impart- 
ing Moral  Instruction  in  Schools.     [This  paper  we  shall  publish  soon.] 

As  Rev.  Mr.  Palmer  was  not  able  to  be  present,  his  essay  on  this  subject  was 
read  by  Capt.  Blodgett. 

There  seeming  to  be  no  disposition  to  discuss  this  subject, 

Mr.  Albert  Ethridge,  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Bureau  county,  who 
was  unable  to  appear  yesterday,  owing  to  the  detention  of  a  train,  read  an 
essay  upon  The  Grading  Practicable  in  Country  Schools. 

UjDon  motion  of  Mr.  Raymond,  of  Alton,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report 
upon  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

Pres.  Edwards,  of  Normal,  then,  upon  request  of  the  committee,  read  Foe's 
melody  of  The  Pells. 

After  this,  the  Grading  of  Country  Schools  was  taken  up,  and  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
of  Jacksonville,  spoke  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  W.  expressed  his  gratification, 
coming  from  another  state,  at  beholding  the  interest  in  the  cause  as  mani- 
fested.    He  then  gave  some  details  of  his  experience. 

4  o'clock. —  Prof.  Tenney  on  Zoology. —  Not  every  well-informed  person  will 
become  a  naturalist;  but  every  teacher  should  have  an  outline  of  knowledge 
on  the  subject.  I  suppose  there  are  over  a  million  of  known  species  of  living 
creatures;  perhaps  only  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  described.  The  num- 
ber being  so  vast,  we  must  study  in  groups,  rather  than  individuals.  Cuvier 
divided  the  animal  kingdom  into  four  great  types:     First,  Vertebrates  —  back- 
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boned  animals.  Fundamental  idea,  lobe  or  lobea,  brain,  and  extension  in 
spinal  cord ;  also  a  series  of  bones  enveloping  the  cord,  by  processes  therefrom  : 
brain  itself  inclosed  in  bony  box  —  modified  vertebra,  the  skull.  Also,  a  cav- 
ity containing  the  digestive  apparatus,  heart,  lungs,  etc.,  the  vegetative  organs. 
These  are  the  characteristics  of  the  vertebrates  —  man,  all  beasts,  birds, 
fishes, —  a  group  not  made  by  man,  not  set  off  by  Cuvier,  but  by  God  himself. 
We  write,  then,  classes  of  vertebrates:  CI)  Mammals  (viviparous);  (2)  Birds; 
(3)  Reptiles;  (4)  Fishes.  Some  divide  the  third  class  (justly,  I  think)  into 
two.  So  much  simple  information  we  can  give  our  pupils,  which  is  interest- 
ing and  valuable.  Man  is,  as  an  animal,  only  a  vertebrate,  of  the  mammal 
class.  "We  can  consider  him  as  more  than  an  animal.  Man  is  the  only  up- 
right animal,  and  the  only  animal  that  does  not  use  the  hands  for  locomotion: 
they  belong  to  the  head,  for  intellectual  work.  Cuvier  marked  off  another 
great  division  —  the  Articulata.  In  vertebrates  the  skeleton  is  inside;  muscles, 
skin,  etc.,  on  the  outside.  Articulate,  a  repetition  of  similar  segments:  one 
specialized  for  a  head,  a  digestive  cavity,  alimentary  canal,  right  through  the 
centre;  a  tube  along  the  back  acts  as  a  heart;  what  nervous  system  it  has  is 
along  the  ventral  surface;  no  brain,  but  knots  or  ganglia,  joined  by  filaments 
of  nervous  matter.  Plans  of  vertebrata  and  articulata  very  different.  The 
nerve  in  the  one  ventral,  in  the  other  dorsal.  Lobster  has  the  same  plan  as 
the  worm:  so  the  insect,  having  head,  middle  body,  hind  body,  but  nerve  and 
heart-tube  in  same  relative  position,  compared  with  vertebrates.  Leading 
characteristics:  Segments,  heart  in  back,  nerves  in  belly,  and  skeleton,  if  any, 
outside.  How  long  would  it  take  on  Darwin's  theory  to  reverse  these  positions? 
— 1,  insects;  2,  Crustacea;  3,  worms.  How  do  we  know  worms  to  be  the  lowest? 
Snakes  not  lower  than  fishes,  if  you  would  vote  it  so.  How  then?  The  green 
worm  on  the  parsnip,  with  forked  tongue,  etc. :  it  is  not  a  worm,  it  is  a  baby 
butterfly;  will  spin  a  cocoon  on  the  fence:  spins  a  loop  of  silk,  and  is  bound 
to  the  fence.  At  last  a  beautiful  black  butterfly,  with  orange,  red  and  blue. 
Seemed  a  worm,  became  like  a  crustacean,  and  then  an  insect.  In  metamor- 
phoses, the  form  abandoned  is  deemed  the  lowest  form;  hence,  worm  is  low- 
est. Cuvier  showed  another  great  branch, —  Soft-bodied,  or  mollusks  :  worms 
at  first  included  here.  Some  have  a  shell :  if  so,  it  is  a  part  of  the  creature,  in- 
separable: example  —  snail.  If  names  seem  to  be  hard,  they  are  for  a  purpose 
and  should  not  be  a  bugbear.  Explain  the  term,  and  it  may  be  ornithorhyn- 
cus as  well  as  duck-bill.  Characteristics:  apparently  homogeneous,  no  verte- 
brae nor  segments.  Agassiz  makes  three  classes;  Dana,  six.  (1)  Acephals, 
headless,  including  all  bivalves;  (2)  Gasteropoda,  stomach-footed,  crawl  on 
stomach, —  snails;  (3)  Cephalopods,  animal  like  squid  or  nautilus, feet  attached 
to  head, —  cuttle-fish.  Cuvier  showed  another  branch  —  Radiates  (or  rad). 
Radiated  structure,  more  or  less  star-shaped, —  star-fish :  suckers  on  the  arms 
on  mouth  side,  are  locomotive  appendages.  Exhibited  skeleton  of  polyps. 
Thousands  of  forms  of  radiates.  Polyps,  lowest;  next,  jelly-fishes  —  very  nu- 
merous: from  microscopic  to  six  feet  in  diameter.  Some  tentacles  are  one 
hundred  feet  long.  So  watery  that  only  hatful  or  saucerful  when  dry.  Com- 
plex organizations,  however,  and  voracious.  Next,  echinoderms.  All  we 
shall  ever  study  are  these  classes,  if  we  do  not  study  the  microscopic  animals. 
Recapitulate  Divisions  and  Classes.  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  know  and  to  be  able 
to  teach  this,  to  guide  the  observations  of  pupils?  Valuable  over  every  thing 
except  the  necessary  knowledge.      Plan   in  creation:    every  thing  living,  ani- 
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mal,  is  in  one  of  these  four  types,  even  through  all  geologic  ages.      These  lead 
us  above  the  mere  facts,  and  give  us  a  larger  view  of  creation  and  of  God. 
Meeting  adjourned. 

Evening. 

Association  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  73^  o'clock. 

Address  by  J.  M.  Gregory,  LL.D.,  Regent  of  the  Industrial  University,  uj^on 
the  subject  The  Right  and  Need  of  the  Race  to  Universal  Education.  The  address 
was  listened  to  with  great  interest  by  a  very  large  audience,  consisting  of  at 
least  1200  persons.     After  the  address, 

Mr.  Root,  at  the  request  of  the  Association,  sang  Rally  Round  the  Flag.  Mr. 
R.  prefaced  the  singing  by  relating  the  anecdote  of  the  Iowa  regiment  which 
at  the  charge  on  Viclisburg  went  into  the  battle  800  strong,  but  came  back  only 
300,  yet  singing  this  song.  He  stated  that  once  in  Iowa,  upon  singing  this 
song,  a  soldier  who  lost  an  arm  at  that  fight  stood  by  his  side. 

Meeting  adjourned. 


Thursday  Morning,  Dec.  26th. 

Association  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  9  o'clock. 

After  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Balch,  of  Galesburg. 

An  exercise  in  singing  was  conducted  by  Geo.  F.  Root,  Esq.      After  this 
exercise. 

Professor  E.  C.  Hewett,  of  the  Normal  University,  gave  a  class  exercise  in 
Teaching  Geography.  Mr.  Hewett  said  Geography  is  exciting  at  present  a  very 
large  share  of  attention  among  teachers.  Some  of  us  can  remember  when  very 
little  attention  was  paid  to  this  study;  but  now  there  is  a  great  awakening. 
The  inquiry  that  oftenest  comes  to  me  is.  How  shall  I  teach  this  science?  The 
professor  spoke  of  Morse's  Geography,  which  was  the  first  in  the  country,  and 
was  used  as  a  reading-book.  But  the  question  is  a  practical  one,  and  very 
large.  The  first  i)oiut  is  —  In  all  departments  of  our  study,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  make  a  very  careful  selection  of  the  point  to  be  studied.  The  details 
are  endless.  No  one  can  learn  all.  The  leading  idea  is,  then,  selection.  Gov. 
Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts,  once  said,  "  Be  contented  not  to  know  every 
thing."  Every  writer  makes  a  selection.  The  books  on  geography  have  too 
much  in  them.  I  never  open  a  geography  without  finding  questions  that  I 
can  not  answer,  and  do  not  expect  to.  Let  every  teacher,  then,  select.  Next, 
when  the  selection  is  made,  then  insist  that  the  whole  thing  shall  be  learned 
exactly.  The  professor  then  gave  a  class  drill  on  the  Map  of  Massachusetts, 
showing  the  manner  of  selection  for  a  class.  Commencing  at  the  northeast 
corner,  take  the  first  object  of  interest,  and  so  on.  It  is  foolish  to  suppose,  if  a 
pupil  does  not  really  know  his  lesson  at  recitation,  that  he  will  remember  it 
hereafter.  Next  is  order  of  topics.  The  one  I  prefer  is  — 
l'(l)  Situation  —  absolute  and  relative. 

1.  \  (2)  Size  —  absolute  and  relative. 
((3)  Shape. 

2.  Surface  and  "Waters. 

3.  Climate  and  Soil. 

4.  Natural  Productions  —  mineral,  animal,  vegetable. 

5.  Industrial  Products  — agricultural  (or  farm),  shop,  sea. 
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6.  People  —  numbers,  origin,  cities;  Institutions  —  governmental,  social, 
religious,  educational. 

7.  History. 

8.  Miscellaneous. 

In  drawing  maps,  draw  from  memory ;  then,  only  what  is  included  in  the 
lesson  — nothing  more.  Thirdly,  the  work  should  be  done  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. There  are  three  things  in  regard  to  a  definition :  (1)  Conception,  or 
idea;    (2)  The  words  to  express  the  idea;    (3)  These  must  be  put  together. 

After  this  exercise, 

A  discussion  followed  on  the  question  Should  Attendance  at  School  be  made 
Compulsory  by  Law? 

A  paper  was  read  by  S.  M.  Heslet,  of  Mendota. 

Hesolved,  That  the  state,  having  provided  a  generous  system  of  education,  ought  to  require 
the  attendance  of  all  its  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years. 

An  important  subject.  People  differ.  Discussed  in  Germany.  Prussia 
adopted  the  plan,  and  we  know  the  result.  The  speaker  quoted  from  Prof. 
Wickersham.  If  the  professor  will  educate  his  child,  that  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired; but  if  he  proposes  to  let  him  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  vice,  we  say  to 
him,  and  to  all  other  brutish  parents.  You  must  not  do  so.  The  state  claims 
the  right  to  compel  vaccination:  so  it  should  compel  moral  vaccination.  If  a 
parent  starves  his  child,  the  state  interferes:  so  it  should  in  mental  starvation. 
The  legal  interference  is  no  greater  than  is  now  practiced,  as  in  cholera,  the 
sanitary  regulations,  or  in  building  a  sidewalk.  Society  has  rights,  as  well  as 
the  individual.  Hence  no  natural  right  of  the  parent  is  violated  when  he  is 
compelled  to  send  his  children  to  school.  I  would  not  like  to  have  a  man  come 
into  my  house  and  tell  me  to  send  my  child  to  school.  We  have  become  ac- 
customed to  this  kind  of  talk.  I  would  not  like  to  have  a  man  come  into  my 
house  and  take  my  son  to  fight  our  southern  brethren ;  but  this  was  done,  and 
the  great  slaveholders'  rebellion  was  crushed.  Self-protection  is  the  first  law 
of  nature.  Then  let  us  require  all  parents,  by  the  authority  of  law,  to  send 
their  children  to  school.  Then  we  shall  not  have  to  build  a  penitentiary  in 
the  southern  part  of  our  state,  at  an  exjjeuse  of  $900,000.  Yes,  we  shall  close 
that  at  Joliet,  and  afford  accommodations  to  the  Industrial  University.  Europe 
is  throwing  her  ignorant  people  upon  our  shores.  The  negroes  are  now  free, 
and  must  be  educated.  "A  state,"  says  Vattel,  "has  a  right  to  enact  and  en- 
force any  law  which  is  essential  to  its  safety."  Dr.  Hickok  says:  "It  is  im- 
possible that  public  freedom  should  be  sustained  or  civilization  reached  in  its 
highest  degree  without  general  intelligence:  and  hence  the  promotion  of  gen- 
eral education  is  as  truly  a  state  duty  as  the  imposition  of  taxes."  They  tell 
us  it  may  be  right  in  Prussia,  but  wrong  in  a  republic.  But  whatever  is  right 
in  Prussia  is  right  here.  If  education  is  necessary  in  Prussia,  it  is  more  so 
here.  Twenty  thousand  Prussians  were  more  than  a  match  for  forty  thousand 
Austrians.  It  is  objected  that  the  measure  tends  to  centralization.  How 
absurd  to  say  that  that  which  tends  to  enlightenment  is  contrary  to  freedom. 
It  would  interfere  too  much.  Let  us,  then,  drop  some  other  interference.  It 
is  also  said  that  the  schools  should  be  so  good  as  to  draw  all  to  them.  But  this 
is  impossible.     [We  hope  to  print  Mr.  Heslet's  very  able  paper  in  full,  soon.] 

Mr.  Baker  being  absent,  Mr.  E.  H.  Phelps,  Chairman  of  the  Nominating 
Committee,  moved  that  the  Committee  on  Nominations  be  allowed  to  report. 
After  announcing  their  list  of  nominees,  it  was  stated  that  some  were  not 
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members  of  the  Association.  After  discussion,  the  report  was  recommitted  to 
the  committee,  with  instructions  to  report  the  first  thing  in  the  afternoon. 

By  request,  the  Secretary  read  the  Constitution  of  the  Association. 

The  Constitution-Book  having  been  lost, 

Mr.  "White,  of  Chicago,  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  procure  a 
suitable  book  and  engross  therein  the  Constitution.     Carried. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Revision  of  Constitution — W.  H.  V.  Raymond,  of 
Alton,  Chairman. —  Committee  recommended  — 

1st.  That  Article  III  be  so  amended  as  to  read  as  follows:  "  The  officers  of 
this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President,  and  one  Vice-President  from  each 
Congressional  District  of  the  state  represented;  a  Recording  Secretary;  a 
Treasurer;  and  a  Committee  of  three  on  Programme  and  Arrangements:  said 
ofiicers  to  be  elected,  and  to  hold  their  oflBces  until  their  successors  are  elected." 
This  recommendation  adopted. 

2d.  That  the  following  be  substituted  for  Art.  IX*  of  the  old  Constitution, 
and  be  so  numbered :  "  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Programme 
and  Arrangements  to  meet  once  each  year,  before  the  meeting  of  Association, 
at  some  central  point;  their  exjjenses  to  be  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  Asso- 
ciation." Voted,  on  motion  of  Mr.  White,  of  Chicago,  that  all  of  this  recom- 
mendation after  the  first  word  '  it'  be  stricken  out. 

3d.  That  Article  VI  of  the  old  Constitution  be  stricken  out.     Adopted. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Tooke,  of  Dixon,  that,  as  an  Association,  we  recommend  that 
the  next  General  Assembly  of  this  state  so  amend  our  school-law  as  to  regulate 
the  attendance  at  school  of  all  children  between  the  ages  recognized  by  law  as 
drawing  public  money.     Laid  upon  the  table  for  further  consideration. 

Adjourned  until  afternoon. 


Aftkrnoon. 

Called  to  order  at  2  o'clock  by  the  President. 

Musical  exercise,  conducted  by  Root. 

Report  of  Nominating  Committee  again  taken  up. 

For  President — Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Champaign.  Vice-Presidents  —  1st  Dis- 
trict, L.  Lewis,  Chicago;  2d,  W.  H.  Brydges,  Elgin;  3d,  J.  V.  Thomas,  Dixon; 

4th, 1;  5th,  J.  E.  Dow,  Peoria;  6th,  W.  S.  Coy,  Bristol;  7th,  T.  J. 

Burrill,  Urbana;  8th,  A.  H.  Thompson,  Bloomington;  9th,  E.  H.  Phelps, 
Canton;  10th,  Rev.  I.  Wilkinson,  Jacksonville;  12th,  James  A.  Kennedy,  Wa- 
terloo. Recording  Secretary — E.  C.  Smith,  Dixon.  Treasurer  —  W.  B.  Powell, 
Peru.  Executive  Committee — E.  C.  Hewett,  Chairman,  Normal;  E.  W.  Coy, 
Peoria;  E.  A.  Gastman,  Decatur.  This  committee  would  respectfully  recom- 
mend Peoria  as  a  suitable  place  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Report  accepted,  and  committee  discharged. 

On  motion  of  S.  H.  White,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  cast  the  vote  of 
the  Association  for  the  candidates  nominated  by  the  Nominating  Committee. 
Secretary  cast  the  vote,  and  the  persons  thus  nominated  were  duly  elected. 

On  motion  of  S.  H.  White,  Peoria  was  selected  as  the  next  place  of  meeting 
for  the  Association.  This  was  done  after  Mr.  Jones,  of  Aurora,  had  moved  as 
an  amendment  that  Aurora,  and  Pres.  Edwards  that  Normal,  be  the  place 
selected,  and  these  amendments  were  voted  down. 

*  I  think  Art.  VIII,  and  not  Art.  IX,  is  referred  to. 

tin  the  manuscript  furnished  me,  the  name  of  Mr.  Thomas  appears  for  both  the  3d  and  4th 
Districts :  his  residence  is  in  the  3d.—  Publisher  or  Teacheb. 
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Discussion :     Coeducation  of  the  Sexes. 

Paper  by  Eobert  Allyn,  President  of  McKendree  College,  read  by  President 
Edwards.     [We  give  a  synopsis,  and  hope  hereafter  to  publish  it  in  full.] 

Whatever  man  seeks  to  accomplish  for  himself  by  education,  that  woman 
may  lawfully  seek,  and  ought  by  right  to  enjoy.  Such  seems  the  admission  of 
the  question.  The  only  point  to  be  discussed  is,  Under  what  conditions 
shall  young  men  and  young  women  acquire  this  similar  higher  education? 
The  common  way  of  arguing  this  question  is  as  if  it  concerned  woman  alone, 
while  it  affects  the  other  sex  equally.  Nothing  can  fully  settle  .this  quest- 
ion but  experiment,  and  it  can  not  be  fully  decided  by  any  single  trial. 
Hence  the  same  experiment  will  at  one  time  appear  to  succeed,  and  at 
another  to  fail.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  examine  more  carefully  the  ante- 
cedent probabilities  in  the  case.  If  these  are  largely  in  favor  of  the  joint  edu- 
cation of  the  sexes,  a  few  seeming  failures  should  by  no  means  discourage  us. 
The  boy  must  encounter  the  tide  of  evil  in  the  world,  if  he  would  be  independ- 
ently virtuous;  and  so' the  girl  must  at  some  time  be  in  society  and  see  evil, 
and  she  ought  to  be  prepared  against  it.  The  larger  part  of  the  trials  of 
jointly  educating  the  sexes  have  been  successful.  Oberlin  has  been  a  wonder 
of  prosperity:  it  has  made  manly  men  and  womanly  women,  good  scholars 
and  earnest  workers.  So  the  large  academies  of  New  England  and  New  York, 
some  of  which  are  almost  colleges,  have  gone  far  to  demonstrate  the  excellence 
of  the  system.  Some  English  and  some  Scotch  theorists  declare  the  trials  in 
those  countries  failures;  but  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  where  the  women  in 
polite  society  are  compelled  to  withdraw  from  every  feast  before  its  close,  lest 
they  should  be  insulted  by  the  ribald  speech  of  the  men?  But  to  the  question. 
Shall  the  sexes  be  educated  together, —  not  exactly  alike,  but  similarly,  equally, 
and  in  company?  Is  this  best?  We  reply,  most  certainly.  (1)  It  is  the  way 
of  nature;  and  our  work  is  always  best  done  when  we  learn  her  methods  and 
follow  them.  The  objection  is  that  the  teachers  are  so  few,  as  compared  with 
the  pupils,  that  immature  students  form  the  social  and  public  opinion  of  the 
school,  and  we  must  separate  the  sexes,  lest  improprieties  occur.  There  is 
doubtless  danger  here,  but  no  greater  than  where  the  school  is  for  one  sex 
only.  A  high  tone  of  moral  sentiment  is  much  more  likely  to  be  formed,  and 
to  act  more  strongly,  where  the  sexes  mingle  freely  under  proper  restraints, 
than  where  they  are  arbitrarily  separated.  In  the  schools  for  young  men 
or  for  young  women  alone,  there  are  points  on  which  there  will  be  abso- 
lutely no  conscience  whatever.  (2)  In  life,  in  business,  and  in  duty  generally, 
the  sexes  jointly  work  out  the  great  problems  of  humanity.  The  time  was 
when  the  advancement  of  any  noble  end  seemed  to  belong,  by  agreement  of 
all,  to  man  alone;  but  it  is  not  so  now.  We  concede  woman  to  be  a  most 
efficient  helper  in  all  the  duties  of  society.  She  must  therefore  receive  as  good 
an  education  as  the  other  sex :  and  how  can  this  be  so  well  done  as  in  company 
with  those  with  whom  she  has  to  labor?  The  objector  says.  Woman  works 
with  man,  but  does  not  do  the  same  work.  The  reply  is.  The  work  is  jointly 
done,  and  the  preparation  for  it  should  be  in  concert.  If  Agesilaus  was  wise 
when  he  uttered  the  oft-quoted  maxim  that  '  boys  ought  to  learn  at  school 
what  they  are  to  practice  when  they  become  men  ',  ought  there  not  to  be  a 
corollary  to  this?  Can  one  set  of  teachers  train  the  young  woman,  and  an- 
other the  young  man,  each  in  a  separate  school,  and  by  different  methods,  and 
in  different  studies,  and  do  their  work  as  well  as  when  both  work  together? 
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Who  would  think  of  training  a  span  of  matched  horses  in  any  other  way  than 
side  by  side?  (3)  Joint  education  will  more  widely  diffuse  knowledge  and 
discipline  than  separate  instruction  can.  Have  we  not  all  seen  families 
where  the  boys  were  sent  to  college,  while  the  girls  remained  at  home  to 
work,  or  the  converse?  In  such  cases,  the  two  parts  of  the  household  become 
unfitted  for  each  other.  Educating  brothers  and  sisters  together  will  diminish 
expense  and  spread  the  desire  for  culture  far  more  than  almost  any  thing  else. 
(4)  The  sexes  do  need,  for  their  mutual  perfection,  intercourse  from  their  ear- 
liest days;  and  this  has  always  been  beneficial.  In  the  church,  in  the  social 
circle,  even  in  the  work-shop  and  store,  the  political  gathering  and  the  lec- 
ture-room, both  sexes  profit  by  their  intercourse.  The  beer-garden  is  not  as 
brutal  when  women  go  there.  A  school  is  better  taught  when  men  and  women 
unite  to  give  instruction  and  to  govern.  Why,  then,  will  not  learning  be  better 
done  and  the  learners  be  better  improved  where  the  sexes  meet?  Neither  sex 
will  copy  the  other,  for  association  will  continually  reveal  how  needful  each  is 
to  the  other.  Iron  does  not  become  oak  nor  oak  iron  by  any  tests  or  uses  you 
may  put  them  to.  (5)  The  elements  of  character  are  substantially  the  same 
in  man  as  in  woman.  There  is  the  same  virtue  for  man  or  woman,  accord- 
ing to  the  Gospel,  if  not  according  to  social  custom.  Is  it  not  because  of 
different  education  that  the  world  has  adopted  a  different  standard?  It 
may  be  said  that  the  education  for  women  consists  largely  in  accom- 
plishments. But  if  men  will  deal  in  pins  and  needles  and  tapes,  etc.,  let  them 
learn  to  make  these  things.  Let  them  be  equals.  There  are  a  few  objections 
which  we  will  answer,  and  then  close.  (1)  Affairs  of  the  heart  will  engross 
the  attention.  Admit  this,  and  the  reply  is.  Do  schools  exclusively  for  one 
sex  escape?  The  truth  will  be  found  to  be  that  less  damage  comes  from  such 
cases  occurring  where  both  sexes  mingle  than  where  only  one  is  allowed.  (2) 
Woman  is  not  physically  or  mentally  equal  to  the  hardships  of  higher  colle- 
giate education.  In  reply,  turn  to  real  life.  A  housekeeper's  duties  are  as 
numerous  and  perplexing  as  a  storekeeper's,  and  generally  as  well  done.  But 
ninety-four  per  cent,  of  storekeepers  fail,  and  fully  two-thirds  of  the  women 
succeed.  Women  are  now  doing  more  than  half  of  the  hard  hand-labor  of  the 
community.  Tbe  causes  of  our  physical  deterioration  are  found  in  the  over- 
study  and  overeducation  of  women :  it  might  better  be  in  their  overwork  and 
undereducation.  In  ladies'  seminaries  there  are  as  many  studies  as  in  those 
exclusively  for  males;  and  yet  the  girl  is  expected,  in  addition,  to  practice 
music  and  painting,  and  to  care  for  her  own  sewing,  and  in  many  to  perform 
part  of  the  housework.  She  must  graduate  at  16  or  17,  while  the  young  man 
graduates  at  18  to  22.  If  these  facts  prove  any  thing,  it  is  that  woman  is 
stronger  than  man.  (3)  If  woman  is  educated  as  well  as  man,  she  will  demand 
the  same  political  power.  Well,  I  am  not  willing  so  to  stultify  my  judgment 
as  to  say  that  my  countrywomen  can  not  vote  as  intelligently  as  the  recently- 
imported  Irish  of  New  York  or  as  the  illiterate  backwoodsmen. 

Pres.  D.  A.  Wallace,  of  Monmouth  College,  in  stead  of  presenting  a  paper, 
gave  an  account  of  his  own  experience  of  eleven  years  in  Coeducation.  He 
was  prejudiced  against  it;  but,  by  careful  study  and  observation,  he  had  come 
to  regard  it  as  the  only  way  to  educate  our  sons  and  daughters.  He  admitted 
that  there  were  grave  difficulties  to  encounter.  The  question  was  not  whether 
woman  has  a  right  to  the  higher  education,  whether  our  sons  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  female  schools  or  our  daughters  to  men's  colleges,  nor  in  regard  to 
primary  coeducation,  or  even  up  to  the  high  school :    this  is  settled.     It  is  not 
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that  men  should  be  womanly,  or  women  manly,  or  whether  they  should  take 
the  same  course;  but  whether  they  should  be  allowed  to  study  the  same  sub- 
jects together,  use  the  same  text-books,  hear  the  same  lectures,  etc.  Special 
instruction  should  be  provided  for  the  two  sexes  in  certain  points.  If  it  be 
conceded  that  our  daughters  and  sons  need  higher  education,  should  they  take 
it  together,  or  separately?  Can  they  move  together?  Are  the  women  able  to 
do  it?  I  have  found  the  women  at  least  equal, —  some  times  excelling,  some 
times  carrying  off  the  honors  in  science,  with  no  apparent  excess  of  effort.  It 
is  said  they  kill  themselves  in  doing  it.  No  more  true  than  of  young  men. 
Examinations  will  not  show  any  marked  difference.  Can  scholarship  be  as 
high  in  joint  education?  A  question  of  fact.  Investigation  challenged.  "We 
have  no  fear  of  the  result.  Another  serious  question.  Influence  on  the  female 
character.  Do  they  make  as  womanly  women?  Do  the  women  lose  as  the 
men  gain?  I  can  not  admit  this  to  be  the  fact:  do  not  admit  that  lifting  an- 
other degrades  one's  self.  Woman  becomes  purer  as  she  lifts  others.  Not  like 
dipping  soup  from  a  dish,  emptied  at  last,  but  like  oil  from  the  unfailing  cruse. 
I  may  not  have  been  a  competent  observer,  but  I  can  see  no  higher  attainment 
in  separate  education.  I  disparage  nothing  done  by  separate  education.  I  claim 
as  good  results  for  coeducation.  I  prefer  the  character  developed  by  the  new 
system.  Are  premature  marriage-engagements  likely  to  occur?  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  witness  such  things  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not 
educated  together.  It  can  not  be  prevented,  unless  we  lock  up  boys  and  girls, 
on  the  penitentiary  plan.  Marriages  do  occur.  But  more  commonly  either 
sex  marries  outside  of  the  circle  of  classmates.  The  separate  education  does 
not  exempt  pupils  from  foolish  marriages.  Does  intercourse  develop  the  sex- 
ual feeling?  They  know  one  another  too  well  to  be  so  easily  led  astray  as  in 
other  circumstances.  We  admit  woman's  right  to  the  higher  education.  Can 
it  be  afforded  generally?  Not  in  the  West,  at  least.  The  so-called  colleges 
and  seminaries  do  not  rise  above  school  or  academic  education.  The  girls 
have  to  come  to  the  second  table.  More  light,  more  study  needed.  The  quest- 
ion should  be  carefullj"-  investigated.  If  I  find  myself  mistaken,  I  am  ready 
to  right-about  face.  I  do  not  expect,  however,  to  find  the  best  in  a  diflerent 
direction  from  that  in  which  our  educational  institutions  are  now  tending. 

Discussion  participated  in  by  Dr.  Willard,  of  Springfield;  President  Weston, 
of  Lombard  University;  President  Curtis,  of  Knox  College;  Mr.  Buell,  of  Ster- 
Sterling,  and  Mr.  Kelly,  of  Whiteside  county. 

Treasurer  reported  as  follows : 

E.  A.  Gastman,  Treasurer,  in  acc't  with  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association. 
— 

Dec.  27,  1866.     To  amount  received  from  former  Treasurer $49  76 

"     26,1807.      "         "  "  "      members 185  00 

Contra.  '    $234  76 

"     27, 1866.     By  paid  A.  M.  Gow,  as  per  receipt  attached $49  76 

"     26,1867.      "       "     bill  of  N.  C.  Nason 20  00 

"     "       "  "       "     Prof.  Sanborn  Tenney 80  00 

"      "       "  "       "     W.  H.  V.  Raymond 7  50 

Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer 77  50 

$234  76 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  .  

Oalesburg,  Dec.  2Cth,  iA'67.  E.  A.  GASTMAN. 

Report  approved  by  Association. 
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Report  of  Committee  on  the  President's  Address. —  The  committee  to  which 
the  Address  of  the  President  of  this  Association  was  referred,  after  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  suggestions  therein  made,  would  resiDectfully  report: 

1.  That  the  plan  of  Township  Organization,  more  particularly  detailed  hy 
Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  in  his  last  Eeport  upon  the  condition  of  our  Free 
Schools,  is  eminently  calculated  to  remedy  many  of  the  defects  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  by  simplifying  the  school  machinery,  creating  increasing  inter- 
est among  the  people,  and  leading  to  a  practical  grading  of  our  country 
schools.  We  express  the  hope  that  the  State  Superintendent  will  continue  to 
urge  this  measure  upon  the  legislature,  and  that  the  friends  of  education,  in 
all  parts  of  the  state,  will  do  all  they  can  to  build  up  a  public  sentiment  that 
will  sustain  it. 

2.  That  it  would  be  to  the  advancement  of  educational  interests  in  Southern 
Illinois  for  a  normal  school  or  schools  to  be  established  in  that  section  of  the 
state,  and  recommend  suitable  legislation  in  this  matter. 

3.  That,  while  we  deem  it  the  duty  of  County  Superintendents,  in  the  language 
of  the  school-law,  "  to  encourage  the  formation  and  assist  in  the  management 
of  the  County  Institute,"  at  the  same  time  it  is  correlatively  the  duty  of  all 
teachers,  operating  under  the  public  school-law,  to  be  members  of  such  an 
institute  and  attend  its  meetings;  since  the  object  in  view,  as  the  law  declares, 
is  'their  benefit  and  improvement'.  We  regard  it  as  a  just  cause  for  revoking 
the  certificate,  when  the  teacher  is  absent  without  any  good  reason;  which 
revocation,  however,  is  to  be  exercised  with  judgment  and  discretion. 

4.  In  relation  to  the  organic  rule  as  to  membership  of  this  Association,  we 
think  it  amply  sufficient,  as  it  now  stands,  to  embrace  every  teacher  and  friend 
of  education,  whether  engaged  in  public  or  private  school,  whether  city  or 
county  superintendent,  president  or  professor  of  college,  academy  or  seminary, 
or  otherwise,  and  do  not  feel  authorized  to  recommend  any  change  in  this 
respect. 

5.  We  have  not  entertained  with  favor  the  suggestion  of  making  the  county 
Buperintendency  an  office  of  appointment,  by  a  State  Board  of  Education,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  too  radical  a  change,  would  be  an  experiment  as  to  any 
additional  efficiency  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  that  position,  and 
would  take  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  in  whom  it  now  rests  by  be- 
ing elective,  and  consequently  would  be  regarded  by  them  with  suspicion.  At 
the  same  time,  we  think  some  check  ought  to  be  thrown  around  the  position, 
some  encouragement  given  to  properly-qualified  men  to  hold  it,  and  would 
suggest  that  the  additional  condition  be  required  by  law,  that  the  candidate 
elected,  before  he  assumes  to  act,  shall  present  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  or 
County  Court,  a  State  Diploma  of  Qualifications. 

6.  We  likewise  doubt  the  expediency  or  propriety  of  recommending  any 
change  in  the  grade  of  certificates,  in  name  or  quality,  issued  by  the  State  and 
County  Departments  of  Education,  being  of  opinion  that  time,  more  efficient 
and  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  officers  holding  these  positions,  in  their 
yearly  meetings,  official  correspondence,  and  in  decisions  and  instructions  of 
the  State  Superintendent,  will  correct  any  irregularity  or  want  of  uniformity. 

7.  With  regard  to  altering  the  time  of  holding  the  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion, the  Committee  respectfully  decline  to  give  an  opinion,  but  refer  the  sub- 
ject to  the  Association. 

8.  We  recommend  the  passage  by  the  Association  of  the  following  resolution  : 
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Besolved,  That,  In  the  opinion  of  this  Association,  there  is  no  conflirt  of  interests  between 
the  common  schools  and  the  colleges,  or  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  but  that  each  is 
necessary  to  the  other,  and  that  the  highest  prosperity  of  the  one  demands  the  highest  effi- 
ciency and  success  of  the  other.  ^   EDWARDS 

W.  B.  POWELL, 
JAMES  A.  KENNEDY. 

Report  was  accepted  and  adopted  by  the  Association. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Eberhart,  of  Chicago,  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion be  held  for  three  days,  commencing  on  Tuesday  following  next  Christmas, 
at  10  o'clock  A.M.     Carried. 

An  amendment,  proposed  by  Mr.  Blodgett,  of  Rockford,  that  the  selection  of 
time  be  left  to  the  Executive  Committee,  was  lost. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Standish,  of  Galesburg,  a  committee  of  nine  was  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  to  serve  as  delegates  to  the  next  National  Teachers' 
Association. 

On  motion  of  President  Edwards,  it  was  voted  that  the  Executive  Committee 
appoint  a  person  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  aflBrmative  of  the  question  of  the 
Coeducation  of  the  Sexes,  and  another  person  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  negative 
of  the  same,  to  be  read  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Etter,  of  Kewauee,  it  was  voted  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee be  instructed  to  again  provide  for  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  Com- 
pulsory  Attendance,  at  our  next  meeting. 

Adjourned  until  evening. 


Evening. 

The  teachers  and  other  members  of  the  Association,  and  the  citizens  of 
Galesburg,  met  in  the  Public-School  Building  for  Sociable.  A  very  large  at- 
tendance. 

E.  C.  Hewett,  of  Normal,  acted  as  Toast-Master,  and  Geo.  F.  Root,  of  Chi- 
cago, conducted  the  Musical  Exercises. 

The  following  resolutions,  offered  by  S.  H.  White,  of  Chicago,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  were  adopted: 

The  members  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  before  closing  their  fourteenth  annual 
session,  give  expression  to  their  thoughts  and  feelings  in  the  following  resolutions: 

I.— That  our  sincere  thanks  be  returned  to  our  retiring  President,  A.  M.  Brooks,  Esq.,  for 
the  prompt  and  impartial  discharge  of  the  duties  of  presiding  officer  during  the  present  ses- 
sion, and  to  the  Secretarj'  and  Treasurer  for  their  efficient  service. 

II.— That  the  labor  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  preparing  the  excellent  programme  of 
this  session,  and  in  providing  for  its  prompt  fulfillment,  meets  our  hearty  commendation 
and  receives  our  grateful  recognition. 

III.—  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  returned  to  President  Richard  Edwards,  J.  M. 
Gregorj'  LL.D.,  and  Prof.  Sanborn  Tenney ,  for  the  profit  and  entertainment  afforded  by  their 
able  and  instructive  lectures :  to  the  essayists  for  the  able  manner  in  which  they  have  re- 
sponded to  the  invitations  to  duty  assigned  them  ;  and  to  Geo.  F.  Root,  Esq.,  for  the  pleasure 
and  entertainment  furnished  by  his  charge  of  the  musical  exercises  ot  the  session. 

IV.— That  the  Association  return  its  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  citizens  of  Gales- 
burg for  their  generous  hospitality  to  its  members,  in  kindly  and  gratuitously  receiving  them 
to  their  own  homes,  and  for  the  courteous  treatment  received  at  their  hands. 

v.— That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  returned  to  the  City  Council  of  Galesburg  for 
the  free  use  of  Caledonia  Hall  in  which  to  hold  its  sessions;  to  the  Board  of  Education  for 
the  use  of  the  building  which  we  at  present  oceupj' ;  and  to  J.  P.  Lee,  Esq.,  for  the  use  of  the 
fine  Steck  Piano  that  has  contributed  so  much  to  our  enjoyment. 

VI.— That  we  return  thanks  to  the  following  railroads,  which  have  favored  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  with  reduced  rates  of  transportation :  Chicago,  Burlington  <fe  Quincy ; 
Rock  Island ;  Toledo,  Waba.sh  &  Western. 

The  President  appointed  the  committee  of  nine  to  act  as  delegates  to  the 
next  National  Teachers'  Association,  as  follows:  S.  H.  White,  Chicago;  J.  F. 
Eberhart,  Chicago;  W.  A.  Jones,  Aurora;  R.  Edwards,  Normal;  Wm.  M. 
Baker,  Springfield;  S.  M.  Etter,  Kewauee;  W.  H.  V.  Raymond,  Alton;  E.  L. 
Wells,  Dement;  E.  A.  Gastman,  Decatur. 
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On  motion,  A.  M.  Brooks,  of  Springfield,  was  made  an  additional  delegate  to 
the  next  National  Teachers'  Association. 

At  10  o'clock  Association  adjourned,  to  convene  at  Peoria,  at  10  o'clock  a.m., 
on  the  first  Tuesday  after  Christmas,  1868.  E.  L.  WELLS,  Secretary. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  op  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association  :  In  the 
address  of  a  former  occupant  of  this  chair,  the  progress  of  education  in  the 
state  and  the  agency  of  the  Teachers'  Association  were  graphically  and  truth- 
fully depicted.  The  record  of  the  body  which  meets  here  to-day  is  a  source  of 
pride  and  satisfaction  to  the  teachers  of  Illinois,  since  by  the  earnest  few  annu- 
ally assembling,  without  remuneration,  to  deliberate  for  the  improvement  of 
our  schools,  have  been  devised  and  carried  into  execution  measures  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  commonwealth.  Un- 
bounded praise  is  due  to  the  noble  men  and  women  who  thus  performed  the 
work  of  pioneers,  and  by  their  labors  amidst  discouragement  and  opposition 
advocated  free  education  and  placed  it  on  a  firm  foundation. 

Much  must  be  achieved,  however,  notwithstanding  the  great  advancement 
in  the  character  of  the  instruction  given,  the  excellence  of  our  school-build- 
ings and  other  material  appliances,  before  the  system  will  reach  the  ground 
occupied  in  other  states.  An  immense  number  of  incompetent  instructors 
must  be  struck  from  the  rolls  of  our  profession;  and  to  do  this  will  require  a 
corresponding  enlightenment  on  the  part  of  the  community, —  for,  ignorant  as 
many  of  the  teachers  are,  they  will  be  found  invariably  in  advance  of  their 
employers.  Time,  with  its  corroding  tooth,  is  indispensable  also,  to  wear  away 
the  prejudices  of  those  who  were  taught  in  their  infancy  to  regard  free  schools 
with  contempt  and  aversion. 

It  should  be  our  aim,  among  other  things,  in  the  present  and  succeeding 
meetings  of  the  Association,  emulating  the  example  of  our  predecessors,  to 
propose  such  improvements  as,  meeting  with  the  approval  of  the  legislature 
and  being  placed  upon  the  statute-book,  will  enable  our  friends  to  carry  on  the 
combat  with  ignorance  more  successfully.  We  have  a  good  school-law  now; 
and  if  it  were  carried  out  thoroughly  by  school  oificers,  very  different  results 
would  be  presented.  There  is  nothing  perfect,  and  we  believe  that  improve- 
ment is  possible  here,  as  in  all  other  things;  but  the  interests  are  too  great  to 
allow  reckless  experiment. 

Since  our  last  meeting,  two  very  important  steps  have  been  taken.  The 
County  Superintendency  has  been  placed  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis,  as  far  as 
remuneration  is  concerned,  and  the  act  establishing  the  Industrial  University 
has  been  passed.  Both  these  acts  are  open  to  criticism,  but  will,  for  all  that, 
accomplish  untold  good  for  the  cause  of  education.  It  now  remains  for  the 
friends  of  the  University  to  ask  for  such  additional  provision  at  the  hands  of 
the  legislature  as  will  enable  them  to  procure  a  sufiicient  number  of  competent 
instructors  to  care  for  those  who  will  seek  admission.  This  will  be  an  arduous 
task;  but  they  will  succeed,  since  this  institution  is  to  be  part  of  the  free- 
school  system,  and  therefore  rests  on  a  broad  and  secure  foundation.  The 
state  is  so  wealthy  that  a  small  portion  of  the  school-tax  will  be  enough  to 
carry  forward  the  enterprise.  All  that  is  needed  is  money;  and  that  is  ready 
and  can  be  procured,  if  the  proper  course  is  pursued. 

The  proposition  to  place  all  the  schools  of  each  township  under  a  single 
board  of  directors  will,  we  hope,  soon  become  a  law,  since  we  know  of  nothing 
that  would  add  more  eSicieney  to  the  common-school  system. 

There  are  other  advances  to  be  made,  and  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  throw- 
ing out  some  suggestions  which  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  your  attention.  If 
worthless  in  every  other  respect,  they  will  serve  to  bring  this  verj'  important 
query  before  the  Association,  viz..  What  will  we  do  next  for  the  cause?  Can 
we  do  any  thing  to  compare  with  the  establishment  of  the  Normal  University, 
the  founding  of  the  Illinois  Teacher,  and  other  improvements  which  have  been 
proposed  and  discussed  on  this  floor  in  former  years? 

It  would  be  well,  we  think,  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  changing  the 
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fuudamental  law  of  the  Association,  so  as  to  have  this  body  composed  of  dele- 
gates sent  by  the  County  and  City  Institutes  and  Colleges  of  the  state,  at  the 
same  time  cordially  inviting  all  earnest  friends  of  education,  who  may  choose 
to  come,  to  take  pa'rt  in  the  proceedings.  The  entire  profession  in  every  part 
of  the  slate  would  be  thus  represented.  There  are  counties,  we  suppose,  where 
no  institutes  are  held  :  but  in  a  short  time  the  sujoerintendents,  if  at  all  efficient, 
will  succeed  in  establishing  these  meetings,  which  always  accompany  good 
teachers  and  good  schools.  These  officers  have  the  power  of  organizing  and 
keeping  up  institutes,  and  should  by  no  means  neglect  so  important  an  advant- 
age for  improvement.  They  should  make  it  their  duty  to  secure  men  of  abil- 
ity to  conduct  the  drills  and  to  lecture  before  the  teachers  and  people,  making 
the  organization  both  permanent  and  profitable.  If  the  County  Superintend- 
ents are  true  to  their  trust,  unqualifted  persons  will  be  prevented  from  entering 
our  ranks;  and  it  is  certainly  a  terrible  failure  when,  from  any  cause,  the  in- 
competent are  placed  in  the  service.  Those  who  take  the  money  of  the  state, 
and  prove  themselves  recreant  by  granting  certificates  to  the  grossly  ignorant, 
should  be  exposed,  and  if  possible  driven  to  resign.  County  Superintendents 
hold  the  most  important  offices  in  the  state,  and  should  be  live  teachers,  fresh 
from  the  school-room,  knowing  more  of  the  needs  of  our  profession  than  of 
party  tactics  and  political  corruption.  If  they  could  be  appointed  by  a  State 
Board  of  Education,  many  an  evil  which  will  remain  for  years  to  come,  to  in- 
jure and  destroy,  would  be  speedily  removed.  We  would  like  very  much  to 
hear  the  teachers,  at  this  meeting,  discuss  the  propriety  of  so  amending  the 
law  as  to  have  this  office  filled  by  a  Board  of  Education,  in  stead  of  being  oc- 
cupied by  the  nominee  of  a  political  caucus.  Are  we  not  more  likely  to  elect 
small  politicians,  under  the  present  system,  than  good  teachers?  An  inquiry 
should  be  raised  in  every  county  where  an  institute  has  not  been  formed,  ask- 
ing why  this  is  so,  and  a  remedy  found  for  the  deficiency.  We  would  make  it 
a  condition  in  granting  a  first-grade  certificate  that  the  applicant  produce  evi- 
dence that  he  has  regularly  attended  an  institute  during  the  past  year,  and 
performed  the  duties  assigned.  Furthermore,  we  would  promptly  revoke  the 
certificates  of  such  teachers  as  possess  testimonials  of  the  first  grade,  if  they 
refused,  without  good  excuse,  to  attend  an  educational  meeting  when  held  in  a 
convenient  locality.  Those  who  neglect  to  take  their  position  among  the  best 
teachers  should  be  contented  with  a  second-grade  certificate,  which  is  all  they 
deserve.  Better  means  to  secure  a  good  institute  could  doubtless  be  suggested; 
but  we  know  of  nothing  better  than  legal  obligation,  and  see  nothing  arbitrary 
or  tyrannical  in  the  course  here  recommended.  The  question  is.  Would  our 
best  teachers  approve  such  measures,  since  laws  are  made  to  protect  the  good 
against  the  ill-disposed?  Experience  has  proved  that  these  matters  can  not  be 
left  to  voluntary  action.  What  kind  of  schools  would  we  have,  without" a  law 
compelling  a  certain  course  of  procedure?  It  will  be  found,  upon  investiga- 
tion, that  institutes,  or  schools  for  teachers,  should  be  placed  on  the  same  basis 
with  schools  for  pupils.  We  have  belonged  for  nearly  ten  years  to  an  institute 
established  by  law,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  every  desirable  result  is  gained, 
for  good  attendance,  real  work  and  improvement  are  secured. 

Many  liberally-educated  men  of  talent,  possessed  of  great  influence,  and 
doing  a  most  valuable  work  in  education,  are  to  be  found  in  the  different  col- 
lege faculties  of  Illinois.  The  presence  of  these  men  in  this  meeting  would  be 
profitable,  and  the  programme  could  be  shaped  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce 
them  to  take  part  in  our  proceedings.  The  young  men  of  the  state,  desiring  a 
higher  education,  should  receive  it  at  home,  if  possible.  The  youth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, for  obvious  reasons,  are  taught  there,  and  not  in  England.  Plans  for 
fostering  our  own  colleges  should  be  devised;  and  we  know  of  no  place  where 
this  can  be  done  better  than  in  this  Association,  which  should  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  considering  the  whole  educational  field,  in  order  that  our  growth 
may  be  symmetrical.  A  meeting  of  College  Presidents  and  Professors  was  held 
last  summer.  If  the  proper  course  were  taken,  there  would  be  no  need  of  such 
a  meeting.  The  common  schools  are  of  the  first  importance;  but  all  classes  of 
educators  have  a  right  to  a  place  on  this  floor,  and  those  who  arrange  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Association  should  see  to  it  that  none  are  deprived  of  advantages 
that  ought  to  be  common  to  all. 

At  the  last  meeting  it  was  proposed  that  the  First-Grade  Certificate  should 
be  given  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  that  County  Supcr- 
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intendents  should  issue  second-  and  third-grade  certificates.  The  proposition 
was  not  thoroughly  discussed,  and  did  not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  a  ma- 
jority of  those  who  voted  on  the  question.  We  still  think  that  something  of 
the  kind  should  be  attempted,  and  will  endeavor  to  give  some  reasons  for  this 
opinion.  The  State  Diploma  is  a  life  certificate,  and  is  really  the  first  grade 
issued  under  the  present  law;  but,  practically,  it  does  not  realize  the  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  desire  to  see  teaching  in  our  state  regarded  as  a  profession. 
The  name  is  objectionable.  It  is  called  a  diploma,  a  term  that,  like  the  word 
professor,  has  been  very  much  degraded  in  the  United  States.  If  it  were  styled 
a  first-grade  certificate,  and  County  Superintendents  were  only  allowed  to  issue 
second-  and  third-grade  certificates,  this  paper  would  at  once  become  valuable. 
School-directors,  no  matter  how  illiterate,  know  the  meaning  of  No.  1.  Hund- 
reds of  our  best  teachers  would  then  come  forward  and  secure  the  certificate, 
knowing  it  was  not  an  empty  honor  alone,  but  that  its  possession  was  worth 
something  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  A  No.  1  certificate,  at  present,  has  a 
variety  of  meanings,  depending  upon  the  locality.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  there  are  more  good  schools,  teachers  and  school-officers  than  in  the  cen- 
tre and  south.  In  our  own  section  these  certificates  remind  us  of  the  wildcat 
bank-paper,  which  was  good,  bad,  and  indiflerent, —  generally  bad,  however. 
A  No.  1  certificate  ought  to  be  as  good  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  state  as 
in  the  northern,  and  should  be  available  in  every  county.  We  propose  the 
following  plan, —  not  as  the  best,  but  being  convinced  that  some  such  scheme 
is  practicable,  and,  if  adopted,  would  meet  the  approval  of  all  competent 
teachers. 

Let  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  appoint  a  sufficient  number  of 
examining  boards,  composed  of  men  in  whom  he  has  confidence,  and  sworn 
and  under  bonds  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law.  These  boards  could 
meet  in  July,  at  as  many  points  as  may  be  deemed  necessarj'.  It  might  be  or- 
dered, also, "that  such  a  board  should  meet  whenever  and  wherever  a  sufficient 
number  of  applicants  could  be  assembled.  The  same  set  of  questions  could  be 
opened,  at  the  same  hour,  at  the  several  places,  and  the  examinations  continued 
from  day  to  day  until  finished.  When  the  examination  was  closed,  the  papers 
should  be  sent,  under  seal,  to  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent,  there  to 
be  examined  and  graded  by  persons  competent  to  perform  this  duty.  Such 
men  could  be  easily  obtained  in  the  summer  vacation,  at  a  cost  comparatively 
reasonable.  The  certificates  of  successful  candidates  would  thus  reach  them 
without  delay. 

Several  advantages  would  result  from  the  adoption  of  a  plan  similar  to  the 
one  we  have  detailed.  Professional  teachers,  worthy  of  the  name,  would  be 
placed  in  a  class  by  themselves,  and  receive  the  rewards  which  belong  to  them 
alone.  Good  qualifications  would  then  be  secured  in  every  part  of  the  state. 
At  present,  the  standard  adopted  in  examinations  is  determined,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, by  the  attainments  of  the  majority  of  the  teachers  in  the  county;  and  if 
they  are  generally  deficient,  the  Superintendents  are  driven  to  accept  persons 
who  should  be  rejected.  Finally  the  State  Diploma  would  become  a  practical 
benefit,  because  it  would  have  a  pecuniary  value.  Whether  there  is  any  merit 
in  what  is  here  offered  is  for  you  to  judge.  We  thought  the  State  Diploma 
worth  having,  and  stood  an  examination  and  received  one,  and  desire  very 
much  to  see  such  steps  taken  as  will  result  in  the  majority  of  live  teachers  in 
Illinois  holding  similar  views  with  ourselves. 

A  penitentiary  is  to  be  established  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  To 
supplement  this  institution,  we  recommend  the  location  of  a  Normal  School  in 
that  section.  Observe,  we  are  in  favor  of  a  Normal  School,  and  not  a  Normal 
University.  We  are  opposed  to  the  ordinary  western  diplomas  and  universi- 
ties;  and  every  one  agrees  with  us,  we  think,  who  knows  the  meaning  of  a 
diploma  from  Yale  College,  or  the  value  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  Mich- 
igan University.  We  hope  to  see,  in  due  course  of  time,  a  real  university  in 
Illinois,  granting  real  diplomas  to  her  graduates.  Several  good  arguments 
were  used  in  favor  of  the  reformatory  institution,  and  most  of  them  would 
doubtless  apply  to  the  Normal  School.  It  may  be  urged  that  one  normal  school 
is  sufficient  for  the  state,  that  there  are  other  things  more  urgently  needed,  etc. 
The  question  is.  Would  the  teachers  in  that  part  of  the  state  receive  enough 
benefit  to  justify  the  founding  of  another  school?  Do  the  teachers  there  need 
the  training  of  such  a  school?    Our  large  cities  have  normal  schools  of  their 
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own,  and  why?  Because  they  want  the  teachers  educated  on  the  ground 
where  they  are  to  work,  and  in  numbers  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand.  The 
City  of  Boston  has  a  normal  school  to  train  her  teachers,  although  there  are 
four  other  good  normal  schools  in  Massachusetts.  The  Boston  School  Board 
know  that  the  supply  from  these  schools  would  be  inadequate,  and  hence  their 
action.  What  is  true  of  Boston  is  true  of  Southern  Illinois.  The  teachers  are 
needed  there,  and  badly,  too,  and  unless  trained  in  that  section,  they  will  not 
be  obtained.  Another  school  in  the  north  would  soon  follow;  and  if  both  were 
put  into  operation  immediately,  the  money  would  be  most  judiciously  ex- 
pended, and  none  too  many  good  teachers  would  be  educated. 

Reform  Schools  are  no  longer  an  experiment,  since  many  years'  trial,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  has  proved  them  a  blessing.  They  are  found, 
however,  only  in  large  cities,  where  liberal  men,  influential  through  the  power 
given  by  talent  and  wealth,  being  forcibly  impressed  by  the  terrible  effects  of 
neglect  upon  children,  inaugurated  and  carried  forward  to  completion  these 
schools,  which  to-day  stand  as  proud  monuments  of  their  founders.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  much  there  is  ennobling  in  our  civilization  which  orig- 
inated in  cities.  In  all  such  schemes  of  philanthropy  as  that  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  history  is  repeating  what  was  achieved  for  the  suffering  and 
down-trodden,  the  victims  of  tyranny  in  Europe,  hundreds  of  years  ago.  Lib- 
erty owes  much  of  its  existence  to  those  who  inhabited  cities  at  the  dawn  of 
modern  civilization  ;  and  the  fact  that  their  power  was  wholly  due  to  combined 
intelligence  makes  the  lesson  one  of  great  importance.  As  men  have  combined 
in  many  large  cities,  and  we  are  happy  to  say  our  own  metropolis  also,  for  the 
education  and  elevation  of  the  helpless  and  degraded,  so  we  would  have  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  humane  in  our  smaller  cities  and  large  town  con- 
centrated for  good,  since  there  we  find  hundreds  of  youthful  offenders,  and 
those  whose  home  influences  are  bad,  needing  such  a  course  of  training  as  is 
only  aflbrded  in  a  Reform  School.  To  provide  for  this  want,  one  or  more  such 
schools  ought  to  be  established  bj'  the  state.  If  these  children  could  be 
removed  to  such  an  institution,  and  there  taught  the  elements  of  a  good  edu- 
cation and  a  useful  trade,  would  there  not  be  enough  citizens  saved  to  the 
community,  and  destruction  of  property  prevented,  and  crime  diminished, 
to  repay  the  expense  of  the  undertaking  a  thousand-fold?  Would  not  such 
assistance  to  those  who  have  no  protector  but  the  state  accord  well  with  the 
glorious  record  of  Illinois  in  the  field  and  the  cabinet,  and  add  still  greater 
lustre  to  the  renown  she  already  possesses? 

A  word  may  be  said  about  the  time  of  holding  the  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion, which  has  always  met,  we  believe,  during  the  holidays.  This  season  is 
generally  inclement,  and  the  time  unsuitable  for  many.  The  reason  for  hold- 
ing the  meeting  at  this  time  was  formerly  very  good,  because  most  of  the 
teachers  were  from  the  East,  and  as  soon  as  their  schools  were  out,  they  wished 
to  go  home  and  spend  their  vacation  with  their  friends.  This  is  the  only 
reason  we  know  of  for  continuing  to  meet  at  Christmas.  If  at  present  the  ma- 
jority are  identified  with  the  state  and  have  homes  here,  we  think  the  lime 
might  be  changed  to  a  more  pleasant  season,  when  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
detention  caused  by  snow-bound  trains.  Some  of  us  would  much  prefer  spend- 
ing Christmas  at  home.  There  are  the  things  that  Santa  Glaus  brings  to  the 
little  folks  to  be  looked  after.  We  were  fortunate  enough  last  year  to  see  what 
he  had  done:  this  year  will  find  us,  much  to  our  dissatisfaction,  at  a  hotel  far 
from  home.  If  a  decided  majority  of  those  who  attend  this  meeting  are  favor- 
able to  a  change  of  time,  we  believe  no  evil  would  result  from  appointing  the 
next  session  during  the  fall  or  summer.  To  sanction  such  a  movement  would 
require  almost  a  unanimous  vote ;  and  that  would  decide  the  question  correctly, 
as  it  is  not  necessary  to  consult  those  who  take  no  interest  in  education  and  are 
never  present.  We  would  like  to  hear  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject, 
so  that  we  may  bear  with  more  patience  the  evils  incident  to  meeting  at  this 
season,  if  it  must  be  done  to  secure  an  attendance.    . 

All  that  we  may  achieve  in  our  discussions  and  deliberations  here,  and  in 
city  and  county  institutes  at  home,  and  all  our  eflbrts  in  our  school -rooms, 
although  these  may  be  both  arduous  and  earnest,  will  seem  inefficient,  when 
we  consider  the  disorganizing  elements  of  society,  and  the  heterogeneous  mate- 
rials of  which  it  is  composed.  The  sources  of  corruption  and  decay  at  war 
with  our  advancement  as  a  nation  should  be  noted,  and  their  evil  influence 
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checked  and  removed.  The  community,  like  the  individual,  is  slow  to  per- 
ceive these  inherent  evils.  There  are  at  this  moment  many  destructive  agen- 
cies, of  great  magnitude,  preying  upon  the  nation's  heart,  quite  unnoticed  by 
the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Prominent  among  these  may  be  reckoned  polit- 
ical degeneracy  and  corruption,  upheld  by  the  press,  which  should  be  pure, 
and  party  spirit,  which  is  wielded  unscrupulously  by  the  demagogue  to  ad- 
vance his  own  selfish  interests.  Dishonesty  in  private  life  is  not  branded  as 
it  should  be,  and  theft  of  enormous  sums  by  a  contractor,  or  a  big  steal  by  a 
man  who  has  been  elected  to  make  laws  and  sworn  to  obey  the  statutes  of  the 
state,  insures  to  the  public  robber  a  first-class  position  in  American  society; 
and  with  good  reason,  too,  because  wealth,  and  not  worth,  is  the  standard  gen- 
erally adopted.  Other  crimes,  many  shades  darker  than  theft,  and  as  preva- 
lent in  our  country,  might  be  mentioned,  and  shown  beyond  a  cavil  to  exist. 
It  will  be  conceded  by  all  that  to  perpetuate  a  republican  form  of  government 
requires  the  predominance  of  such  principles  as  were  possessed  by  the  men  of 
New  England  a  hundred  years  ago.  Contrast  society  throughout  the  land  now 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  and  the  adjoining  states  at  that  period. 
The  majority  of  the  citizens  in  those  days  feared  God  and  kept  his  command- 
ments. The  wisest  of  men  declares  this  to  be  the  whole  duty  of  man,  and  it 
undoubtedly  is  the  keystone  of  all  true  liberty.  Enough  of  this  sterling  old- 
fashioned  belief  in  God  and  the  right,  which  gives  undaunted  courage  to  the 
heart,  was  left  in  the  day  of  trial,  to  mafntain  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
against  all  opponents,  whether  domestic  or  foreign.  Now  and  then  a  voice  is 
raised  in  opposition  to  the  wrongs  to  which  we  have  alluded;  but,  like  the 
sinner's  conscience,  it  is  unheeded.  It  is  expected  that  the  teacher  will  aid  in 
inculcating  sound  morality;  and  in  the  late  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  justice,  the  most  momentous  of  modern  contests,  we  rejoice  to  say  that 
teachers,  with  few  exceptions,  proved  true  patriots.  The  foundation  on  which 
our  government  rests  is  laid  in  the  virtuous  jirinciples  of  its  citizens;  but 
knowledge  must  accompany  and  always  does  accompany  a  disposition  to  do 
right.  The  statistics  of  ignorance  of  our  state,  even  among  teachers,  call 
loudly  for  all  the  power  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this  ancient  ally  of 
crime,  anarchy,  and  despotism.  We  are  marshaled  here  to-day  against  this 
great  enemy  of  our  race,  and  can  view  with  complacency  many  advantages 
that  have  been  gained,  and  with  hopeful  hearts  stand  ready  to  renew  a  battle 
in  which  the  right,  under  the  providence  of  God,  is  sure  to  prevail.  It  is  in- 
teresting, also,  to  notice,  in  this  connection,  that  those  who  wish  well  to  their 
country,  and  are  striving  to  assist  in  all  true  progress,  have  learned  with  pleas- 
ure, from  the  late  lessons  spread  before  the  world,  that  excellence  in  those 
physical  and  mental  qualifications  which  fit  the  soldier  for  success  on  the 
battle-field  is  certain  to  be  found  where  knowledge  and  virtue  are  combined. 

The  pertinence  of  these  reflections  will  be  admitted,  when  we  remember 
that  the  civil  war  of  Marius  and  Sylla  was  soon  reproduced  in  the  contest  in 
which  the  liberties  of  Rome  were  overthrown,  and  that  historj'  shows  that, 
sooner  or  later,  our  sun  is  to  go  down  in  darkness,  and  our  nationality  to  be  num- 
bered on  the  rolls  of  the  dead.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time ;  but  as  the  youth, 
by  heeding  the  advice  and  wise  counsels  of  his  parents,  avoids  the  rocks  on 
which  many  are  wrecked,  and  finally  reaches  an  honored  old  age,  so  our  gov- 
ernment may,  by  keeping  the  fixed,  unchanging  laws  of  human  existence, 
stand  for  centuries  yet  to  come,  a  wonder  and  a  blessing.  As  the  exponents 
of  knowledge,  we  may  with  profit  be  reminded  of  our  responsibilities,  and  thus 
stimulated  to  further,  and  if  possible  successful,  exertions;  and  a  word  or  two 
going  to  show  that  we  are  not  idle  spectators  of  a  pleasant  scene,  but  actors  in 
a  deadly  strife  involving  all  that  is  dear  in  this  world,  will  not,  we  trust,  prove 
wholly  useless. 

Hoping  that  some  of  the  results  that  we  deem  so  desirable  may  gladden  our 
recollections  in  days  yet  to  come,  when,  perhaps,  we  have  given  way  to 
younger  and  better  men,  let  us  now  enter  upon  the  business  which  has  brought 
us  together. 


[We  expect  to  give  the  list  of  names  of  members  present  at  the  meeting  in 
our  February  number. —  Publisher  op  Teacher.] 
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THOUGHTS  ON  PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION.* 


The  subject  assigned  is  a  hackneyed  one;  but,  in  the  language  of 
oui"  State  Superintendent,  "  Old  truths  need  often  to  be  restated  and 
reargued.  Radical  distinctions,  unless  frequently  reaffirmed,  lose  the 
clearness  of  their  original  demarkation,  and  the  strongest  convictions 
graduall}"  fade  from  the  minds  of  men,  unless  the  supporting  evidence 
is  occasionallj'  presented  afresh." 

This  truth  stands  good  in  reference  to  holding  up  to  public  con- 
demnation the  sins  of  lying,  stealing,  profanity,  and  murder.  This 
has  been  done  ever  since  the  days  of  Adam,  and  the  battle  will  be 
waged  between  right  and  wrong  until  the  latter  is  obliged  to  hide  its 
head  in  shame  and  confusion.  Let  us,  then,  consider  patiently,  for  a 
few  moments,  some  of  the  good  and  bad  methods  of  primary  teaching. 

The  great  practical  mistake  made  by  our  teachers  is  in  cramming 
the  minds  of  children  with  that  which,  in  effect,  amounts  to  arbitrary 
abstractions.  Iii  thousands  of  instances,  the  first  thing  offered  to  a 
child  is  that  (to  him)  indigestible  mass  known  as  the  Alphabet.  As 
well  might  Ave  expect  to  nourish  a  child's  body  by  giving  him  saw-dust 
for  dinner,  as  to  expect  to  nourish  his  mind  with  such  niental  pabu- 
lum. If  any  one  has  doubts  in  regard  to  the  depth  of  the  Egyptian 
darkness  through  which  the  child  has  to  plunge,  let  him  recollect  the 
darkness  which  surrounded  him  when  he  learned  the  Greek  Alphabet, 
aided  by  the  strength  of  manhood  and  the  light  of  reason.  After  the 
alphabet  has  been  disposed  of,  other  dainty  bits  are  thrust  into  the 
child's  mind,— such  as  bla,  ble,  bli,  bio,  blu,  bly,  kra,  kre,  kri,  kro, 
kru,  kry.  Next  in  order  come  what  are  sujjposed  to  be  easy  words, — 
such  as  cyst,  woad,  veer,  deem,  bulb,  fraught,  yacht,  chicane,  caitifl", 
inane,  purvey,  on  to  lu-gu-bri-ous,  nu-ga-to-ry,  hy-pot-e-nuse,  hyp-o- 
chon-dri-ac,  ob-liq-ui-ty,  cen-trif-u-gal,  am-phib-i-ous,  me-te-or-ol-o-gy, 
an-ti-trin-i-ta-ri-an,  val-e-tu-di-na-ri-an. 

What  must  be  the  effect  jjroduced  on  the  mind  of  a  child,  while 
plodding  his  weary  way  through  this  Erebus,  without  one  ray  of  light 
to  cheer  him!  It  is  simply  another  ]3roof  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  that  the  tender  mind  can  be  subjected  to  such  a  strain  and  grind, 
and  yet  survive  it.  The  body  could  not  sustain  it  forty-eiglit  hours. 
Again  and  again  is  the  mind  of  the  child  hurled  against  these  verbal 
Gibraltars,  only  to  recoil,  stunned  and  defeated.  This  is  no  fancy 
sketch.  Many  parents  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  many  teachers,  insist 
that  a  child  should  'go  through  the  spelling-book'  before  learning  to 
read  simple  words  which  he  can  comprehend.     Parents  will  sit  with 

*Read  at  Convention  of  County  Superintendents,  by  T.  K.  Leal,  County  Superiutendent  of 
Champaign  county. 
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staring  eyes,  and  mouth  agape,  while  their  children  are  spelling  column 
after  column  of  words,  the  meaning  of  which  is  to  them  a  sealed 
book, —  words  which  they  will,  perhaps,  never  have  occasion  to  use. 
But,  says  one,  the  child  can  understand  and  use  these  words  when  he 
grows  to  be  a  man.  As  well  might  the  child  be  clothed  in  the  gar- 
ments of  manhood,  in  order  to  add  strength  and  symmetry  to  his  body. 
I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  if  one-fourth  of  the  time  spent  in  teaching  us 
spelling  had  been  spent  in  teaching  us  the  meaning  of  some  of  the 
words,  we  should  all  know  more  than  we  do  to-day. 

Again,  all  dragging  and  drawling  tones  result  from  vicious  teaching. 
They  are  unnatural,  and  can  not  be  acquired  withqut  severe  training. 
The  persevering  effort  required  to  teach  a  child  to  whine  and  drag  his 
tones  would,  if  directed  aright,  make  him  a  good  elocutionist.  The 
child  drags  on  in  this  way,  until  at  last,  showing  more  wisdom  than 
his  teacher,  he  becomes  ashamed  of  his  bungling,  and  corrects  him- 
self The  way  to  remedy  these  evils  is  to  treat  a  child  as  a  reasonable 
being,  and  not  as  a  warehouse;  to  awaken  and  stir  him  up  to  active 
thought,  in  stead  of  filling  his  mind,  like  an  old  garret,  with  odds  and 
ends,  some  of  which  may  possibly  be  used  in  years  to  come.  In  stead 
of  commencing  with  the  alphabet,  give  the  child  words  to  pronounce 
which  he  can  understand.  Teach  him  to  pronounce  them  at  sight. 
Let  them  be  repeated  until  they  become  as  familiar  as  the  face  of  his 
mother.  See  to  it  that  he  understands  the  meaning.  Do  not  allow 
him  to  spell  a  word  before  pronouncing  it,  thus  —  J-o-h-n  John  i-s  is 
i-n  in  t-h-e  the  t-u-b  tub.  Spelling  produces  the  dragging  tone,  from 
the  fact  that  the  eye  rests  on  each  letter,  and  the  tongue  follows  suit. 
Let  them  take  the  word  at  a  mouthful,  and  I  will  warrant  you  against 
that  worse  than  howling  which  we  frequently  hear  in  our  primary 
reading-classes. 

But  some  say  this  word-method  is  a  new  notion:  old  teachers,  and 
those  who  have  been  successful  in  the  profession,  never  use  it.  This 
is  a  mistake.  Besides  being  the  only  natural  method  of  teaching  our 
language,  it  is  the  oldest  in  the  world.  God  spake  to  Adam:  parents 
have  been  speaking  to  their  children  ever  since.  When  a  child  sees  a 
wagon  for  the  first  time,  and  asks  what  it  is.  his  father  does  not  spell 
it  out  to  him  by  saying  tongue,  wheel,  axle,  box,  wagon:  he  is  taught 
to  call  it  wagon  at  once,  before  ho  knows  the  difference  between  the 
box  and  the  wheel.  It  is  only  when  we  teach  children  to  read  from  a 
book  that  we  use  the  unnatural  method  of  spelling  first.  Again,  all 
teachers  use  the  word-method,  though  all  are  not  aware  of  it.  They 
are  obliged  to,  from  the  fact  that  the  child  can  not  pronounce  a  word 
after  he  has  spelled  it,  until  the  teacher  tells  him  what  it  is.  There  is 
no  more  analogy  between  the  names  of  the  letters  in  the  word  boy 
and  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  than  there  is  between  a  polar  bear 
and  a  saw-mill:  in  other  words,  a  child  can  obtain  as  good  an  idea  of 
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the  bear  by  examining  the  mill  as  he  can  of  the  pronunciation  of  the 
word  boy  by  hearing  the  names  of  the  letters  which  enter  into  its 
composition.  In  stead,  then,  of  having  an  alphabet  of  only  twenty- 
six  letters,  we  have  one  of  forty  thousand.  I  repeat,  then,  that  every 
teacher  is  obliged  to  use  the  word-method,  sooner  or  later.  Had  we 
a  letter  to  represent  every  elemental  sound  in  the  language,  then 
there  would  be  some  sense  in  commencing  with  the  alphabet.  As  it 
is,  we  bind  the  grievous  burden  on  the  tender  shoulders  of  the  child, 
and  goad  him  on  without  mercy  until  he  has  accomiilished  the  heart- 
less task. 

Some  times  the  question  is  asked,  How  can  a  drawling  style  of  read- 
ing be  broken  up,  after  it  has  been  once  acquired?  Simply  by  never 
allowing  the  child  to  repeat  it.  Make  him  pronounce  the  words  in  the 
lesson,  giving  the  falling  inflection  after  every  word,  thus:  John^ 
has^  a^  white^  mouseV  Drill  him  thus  for  weeks,  if  necessary,  until 
he  acquires  full  control  of  his  voice.  Keep  it  up  as  long  as  he  shows 
the  least  di.sposition  to  hang  fire.  Let  every  word  he  utters  exhibit 
sharp  and  distinct  outlines.  In  spelling,  let  every  letter  be  uttered 
with  a  falling  inflection;  also,  every  sound  in  Phonic  Analysis.  Be- 
sides ridding  the  school-room  of  this  pest,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to 
correct  that  precipitancy  in  reading  which  frequently  results  from 
bashfulness. 

Classes  in  Teachers'  Institutes  are  not  drilled  sufficiently  on  prima- 
ry reading.  The  higher  grades  of  readers  are  almost  invariably  used, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  primary  readers;  or,  what  is  worse,  the  time  is 
used  in  giving  a  lecture  on  reading,  without  drilling  the  class  at  all. 
The  number  of  teachers  who  can  read  well  in  the  first  reader  is  aston- 
ishingly small,  and  the  number  who  can  teach  children  to  read  as  they 
should  is  alarmingly  smaller.  They  are  astonished  when  you  tell 
them  that  they  should  study  these  primary  lessons  before  exercising 
their  classes.  They  seem  to  think  that,  if  they  teach  children  to  pro- 
nounce the  words  correctly,  their  work  is  done,  and  that  they  can  be 
'polished  up',  as  they  call  it,  when  they  take  the  higher  readers. 
They  seem  to  forget  that  this  course  of  instruction  renders  the  surface 
so  rough  that  it  will  scarcely  receive  a  polish.  The  utmost  care  should 
be  taken  to  cultivate  proper  tones  while  the  voice  is  flexible,  and  not 
to  wait  until  it  becomes  stiff  and  almost  uncontrollable. 

I  know  of  no  harder  work  than  teaching  a  class  of  adults  to  read. 
You  might  almost  as  well  try  to  teach  a  crow  to  sing,  or  instruct  a 
donkey  in  thorough-bass.  The  physical  and  mental  labor  required  of 
the  teacher  is  intense.  Visit  the  Normal  School  when  a  new  class  of 
teachers  is  under  a  drill  exercise  in  reading.  Listen  to  the  ringboned, 
spavined,  foundered  and  wind-broken  voices  which  the  teacher  is  la- 
boring hard  to  cure,  and  then  pass  down  to  the  primary  department 
of  the  Model  School,  and  see  children   trained  up  in  the  way  they 
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should  read.  Witness  the  ease  and  promptitude  with  which  they  im- 
itate every  tone  of  the  teacher  at  the  first  trial,  and  I  think  all  will 
see  the  vast  importance  which  attaches  to  a  thorough  cultivation  of 
the  voice  while  young. 

In  cultivating  the  voice,  the  elemental  sounds  of  the  language  (the 
very  quintessence  of  Orthography)  should  be  thoroughly  taught. 
What  is  thought  of  the  music-teacher  who  fails  to  drill  his  class  on  the 
seven  elemental  sounds  in  nausic?  He  is  considered  a  quack,  and  is  soon 
driven  from  the  work.  There  are  upwards  of  forty  elementary  sounds 
in  our  language;  yet  there  are'many  teachers  who  ignore  them  entire- 
ly. Teachers  present  themselves  for  certificates,  with  college-diplomas 
in  their  hands,  who  can  not  utter  separately  the  sounds  in  the  word 
man,  to  save  their  lives.  They  have  been  taught,  either  by  precept  or 
by  example,  that  it  will  not  do  to  spend  their  time  on  such  trifles. 
In  many  cases,  when  a  young  lady  has  learned  to  produce  discordant 
sounds  on  the  piano,  to  draw  two  objects  so  that  their  respective  shad- 
ows point  toward  each  other,  to  pronounce  the  words  logarithms  and 
conic  sections,  to  speak  vicious  French  and  unpardonable  German,  she 
is  pronounced  by  her  Alma  Mater  to  be  amply  qualified  to  fill  any 
position  in  thfit  fortunate  society  where  her  lot  may  be  cast,  even  down 
to  teaching  school,  if  she  should  condescend  to  do  the  work. 

Many  have  told  me  that  they  regretted  exceedingly  that  more  of 
their  time  had  not  been  spent  in  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  primary  branches.  They  had  learned,  too  late,  that  they  were 
largely  ignorant  of  what  they  were  required  to  teach,  and  the  once 
highly-prized  diploma  was  only  a  source  of  mortification.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  time  may  speedily  come  when  the  teachers  in  these  schools 
will  prove  themselves  to  be  wise  master-builders,  workmen  who  need 
not  to  be  ashamed. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  use  of  the  spelling-book  in  the  pri- 
mary department.  It  is  a  great  stumbling-block,  and  should  never  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  child  until  he  has  passed  through  the  third 
reader.  What!  says  one:  will  you  not  teach  him  how  to  spell?  By 
all  means,  teach  him  how  to  spell.  Eequire  him  to  spell  all  the  words 
in  the  three  readers.  Ask  him  to  spell  words  in  the  Arithmetic  and 
Geography  which  he  studies.  Let  him  write  them  on  the  blackboard. 
By  this  means  he  will  be  obliged  to  notice  the  construction  of  words 
closely,  and  learn  to  spell  a  large  majority  of  the  words  which  he  may 
have  occasion  to  use  through  life.  Let  the  drill  be  especially  thorough 
on  such  words  as  sure,  which,  tongue,  field,  sieve,  debt,  February, 
twelfth,  parallel,  inflammation,  business,  etc.  Write  lists  of  such 
words  on  the  blackboard,  and  dwell  on  them  until  they  are  thoroughly 
mastered.  A  vast  amount  of  time  is  wasted  in  requiring  children  to 
spell  again  and  again  words  with  which  they  are  perfectly  familiar, — 
such  as  boy,  dog,  cat,  rat,  pig,  etc.     The  word  boy  is  spelled  one  hund- 
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red  times  where  the  word  tongue  is  spelled  once.  Attack  the  strong- 
holds with  energy  and  determination,  and  do  not  flag  until  they  are 
taken;  but  be  careful  how  you  waste  your  time  and  energy  in  harass- 
ing your  captives. 

A  few  words  concerning  Arithmetic.  Enough  time  is  not  given  to 
teaching  children  to  read  and  write  numbers.  The  utmost  careless- 
ness is  practiced  in  writing  numbers.  Examine  the  work  on  nine- 
tenths  of  the  blackboards  —  high  schools  included,  and  what  wretched 
apologies  for  figures  meet  your  eyes.  The  sight  of  these  caricatures 
would  be  enough  to  drive  a  Hogarth  or  Punch  frantic  with  jealousy. 
Teachers  in  many  cases  set  the  example.  Many  who  can  write  letters 
well  fail  when  they  write  figures. 

Again:  as  soon  as  children  can  add  two  or  more  numbers,  by  count- 
ing their  fingers  or  marks  on  their  slates,  they  are  hurried  on  to  some- 
thing else.  When  working  in  Division,  they  are  obliged  to  cling  to 
the  written  multiplication-table  with  a  desperation  only  equaled  by 
the  grasp  with  which  a  drowning  man  holds  to  a  plank.  This  is  all 
wrong.  See  to  it  that  the  figures  are  well  formed.  Correct  a  child 
when  he  writes  an  ill-shai^ed  figure  as  promptly  as  when  he  makes  a 
mistake  in  addition  or  subtraction.  Drill  him  on  Addition  till  he  can 
perform  the  work  correctly  and  promi^tly.  Pupils  never  grow  too 
large  for  this  work.  Train  them  until  they  are  as  large  as  Goliah,  if 
necessary.  A  great-  share  of  the  business  transactions  in  life  are  in 
addition;  yet  how  few,  even  of  our  business  men,  are  good  account- 
ants. In  teaching  this  part  of  Arithmetic,  the  old  maxim,  '  train  a 
child  in  that  which  he  will  have  to  practice  when  he  becomes  a  man ', 
is  lost  sight  of.  See  that  the  multiplication-table  is  mastered,  and 
there  will  be  little  trouble  in  Division.  If  we  hurry  over  these  points, 
we  only  subject  the  pupil  to  the  necessity  of  perfecting  himself  in 
these  particulars  after  he  leaves  school.  The  merchant,  for  instance, 
wants  a  clerk  who  can  write  figvires  legibly  and  add  correctly.  Many 
boys  have  failed  to  get  good  positions  from  the  fact  that  they  could 
not  write  figures  well.  I  shall  never  foi'get  an  incident  which  occurred 
when  I  was  quite  young.  I  applied  for  a  jjosition  in  a  store.  The 
merchant  was  a  first-class  business  man.  He  took  me  to  his  office  and 
questioned  me  for  an  hour.  All  was  highly  satisfactory,  so  far.  He 
then  told  me  to  step  to  the  desk  and  write  the  numbers  which  he  dic- 
tated. I  did  so.  He  looked  at  the  paper.  "  Why,  my  dear  boy,"  said 
he,  "  I  ca'  n't  have  such  figures  as  those  on  my  books.  Your  teachers 
have  neglected  you.  I  am  sorry."  You  can  imagine  my  feelings  to- 
ward those  teachers.  Let  us  insist  on  more  thoroughness  in  these  par- 
ticulars.     Let  us  make  haste  slowly. 

But  this  paper  is  already  too  long,  and  I  must  close,  though  very 
many  important  points  have  not  been  mentioned. 
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No  person  has  any  adequate  conception,  previous  to  experience,  of 
the  bewilderment  experienced  by  most  young  teachers  in  their  first 
attempts  at  managing  a  school-room.  They  enter  upon  the  task  full 
of  enthusiasm,  yet  with  a  certain  shrinking.  They  mean  to  avoid  the 
faults  they  have  noted  in  the  schools  they  have  attended  or  visited, 
and  to  keep  their  room  in  a  model  condition.  But,  alas,  they  gener- 
ally find  it  slipping,  as  it  were,  through  their  fingers,  and  that,  some 
how,  their  greatest  eftbrts  prove  futile  to  stem  the  disorder  that 
creeps  in.  They  are  conscious  there  is  something  wrong,  and  this 
very  consciousness  makes  them  worried  and  heated,  and  then  —  as  all 
experienced  teachers  know  —  the  scholars  are  worse  than  ever.  It 
seems  to  us  that  a  few  words  of  experience  may  not  be  amiss. 

In  the  first  place,  let  every  one  remember  that,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  power  and  tact  of  governing  and  managing  a  school-room  are  to  be 
acquired.  There  are  a  few  persons  who  have  a  natural  power  in  this 
direction,  but  generally  it  is  not  so.  Washington's  very  presence  was 
a  command,  and  no  one  dared  trifle  before  or  with  him,  or  disobey  his 
orders.  But  we  are  not  all  Washingtons,  and  the  world  would  not  be 
a  very  pleasant  one  if  we  were.  The  most  of  us  have  no  imposing 
presence,  no  stern  look,  no  piercing  glance;  we  are  only  ordinary 
mortals.  Let  the  young  teacher  remember  this,  and  set  himself  to 
learn.  We  believe  that,  by  proper  effort,  nearly  every  one  can  become 
a  reasonably  good  disciplinarian. 

One  great  reason  of  failure  lies  in  the  lack  of  a  clearly-defined  concep- 
tion of  the  end  to  be  attained:  in  other  words,  of  what  is  desirable 
and  possible.  There  is  a  general  feeling  that  it  comes  by  'knack', 
and  so  there  is  not  thought  enough  bestowed  upon  this.  Let  a  per- 
son, then,  settle  in  his  mind  what  he  wants,  and  then  set  himself 
deliberately  to  secure  this.  Military  discipline  is  one  thing,  that  of 
the  school-room  another.  If  you  desire,  young  teacher,  military  dis- 
cipline, you  can  have  that.  Take  military  tactics:  drill  first  the  raw 
recruit,  then  in  squads,  then  in  companies. 

One  thing  at  a  time  is  a  golden  rule.  A  great  difficulty  that  we 
have  always  noticed  with  young  and  ardent  teachers  is  that,  at  first, 
they  teach  too  much.  They  get  animated  and  eager  before  their  class, 
and  lo!  the  rest  are  full  of  all  tricks,  taking  liberties,  and  cutting 
antics  that  none  but  a  child  at  school  can  conceive.  Now  it  is  much 
better,  for  the  first  week  or  two,  to  teach  only  sufficiently  to  get 
along,  and  to  give  all  your  attention  to  the  order  and  discipline  of  the 
room.  Do  not  lay  down  too  many  rules.  The  presence  of  a  rule  some 
times  prompts  to  transgression.     Better   a  few  rules,  well  enforced, 
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than  many  neglected.  Whatever  rule  you  do  lay  down,  be  sure  and 
presevere  in  it,  unless  you  openly  revoke  it.  It  seems  to  us,  from 
much  experience,  that  here  is  the  pons  asinorum  of  many  teachers, 
and  especially  of  beginners.  They  lack  perseverance.  They  begin  a 
certain  plan,  or  lay  down  a  certain  rule,  full  enthusiasm;  but,  after  a 
daj^  or  a  week  or  a  month,  they  forget  all  this,  and  they  cease  to  watch 
and  to  enforce.  Pupils  soon  learn  this  characteristic  of  their  teacher, 
and  calculate  ujjon  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  of  our  volunteer  officers  in  the  late  war 
failed  in  discipline.  The  difficulty,  in  most  cases,  lay  just  here:  there 
was  no  systematic  perseverance.  The  colonel  would  suddenly  rouse 
up  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  good  disciijline  in  camp  and  cleanli- 
ness, for  instance,  and  issue  his  commands.  For  a  day  or  two,  while 
the  command  was  new,  it  would  be  carried  out;  but,  it  being  generally 
understood  that  it  was  only  one  of  the  colonel's  flurries,  gradually  it 
would  be  neglected,  until  all  was  as  bad  as  before,  only  to  be  changed 
by  another  order  and  another  spasmodic  effort.  Of  one  thing  be  as- 
sured: bluster  and  fuss,  loud  talk  and  threats,  do  not  contribute  to  order. 
Govern  yourself  first,  and  then  your  pupils.  Quiet  tones  —  not  threat- 
ening, not  defiant,  and,  be  very  sure,  not  coaxing  —  are  the  true  ones. 
If  the  iiupil  sees  you  calmly  self-reliant,  he  will  very  rarely  face  you: 
it  is  when  he  detects  the  cowardice  and  indecision  hidden  under  blus- 
ter and  threats  that  he  takes  courage. 

Young  teachers  also  often  err  in  their  manner  of  intercourse  with 
their  pupils.  Some  put  on  an  air  of  assumption  and  dignity,  which,  to 
the  young  mind,  is  very  repellant.  They  may  have  been,  previous  to 
becoming  teachers,  familiarly  acquainted  with  many  of  the  pupils. 
There  is  that  now  in  their  tones  and  manner,  as  they  address  them, 
that  immediately  excites  their  ridicule,  and  all  their  love  of  mischief. 
Others  err  by  too  great  levity,  and  familiarity  of  manner.  They  lack 
dignity  as  much  as  the  others  abound.  You  will  find  the  pupils  of 
such  ready  to  burst  into  a  laugh  at  the  slightest  ojjportunity,  taking 
good  care  to  exercise  their  lungs  well,  while  often  the  teacher  looks 
on  in  helpless  despair.  In  stead  of  gathering  up  the  threads,  one  by 
oyie,  it  is  all  such  a  tangle  to  him  that  he  can  not  unravel  it. 

Let  us  repeat:  Good  order  is  essential  to  good  work  in  the  school- 
room. While  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  degree  of  order 
to  be  desired  in  a  school,  all  agree  that  there  must  be  good  order. 
Nearly  every  person  can  attain  this;  if  not,  he  is  unfit  for  a  teacher. 
It  is  not  attained  by  bluster,  nor  always  by  punishment,  but  by  quiet 
perseverance,  directed  to  that  end,  with  this  purpose  in  view.  To 
secure  it,  sufficient  time  must  be  taken  from  teaching.  The  principle 
holds  true  in  all  business.  The  teacher  must  also  be  decided,  not 
changed  by  every  passing  breeze.  If  teachers  keep  these  thouglits  in 
mind,  and  act  upon  them,  we  believe  there  will  be  much  less  whipping 
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in  school  than  at  present.  We  are  an  earnest  believer  in  the  right, 
the  duty,  and  the  necessity,  of  punishment;  but  in  too  many  instances 
such  punishment  is  but  the  legitimate  result  of  the  teacher's  careless- 
ness or  inefficiency.  But  enough.  Young  teacher!  we  expect  you 
to  see  to  the  discipline  of  your  room,  and  not  to  rest  until  you  have 
learned  to  govern. 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1 

Superintendent's  Office,  Springfield,  HI.,  January,  1868.  j 

POWEBS  OF  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS -IMPOETANT  JUDICIAL  DECISION. 

It  affords  me  very  great  satisfaction  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  public 
school  boards  and  teachers,  throughout  the  state,  the  following  opinion 
of  the  Hon.  James  Steele,  Judge  of  the  27th  Judicial  Circuit,  as  em- 
bodied in  his  instructions  to  the  jury  in  a  suit  arising  from  the  removal 
of  a  pupil  from  a  public  school,  by  order  of  the  directors,  for  failing  to 
comply  with  a  regulation  of  the  board  in  relation  to  the  absence  or 
tardiness  of  scholars.  The  opinion  is  most  timely  and  valuable.  The 
princijoles  governing  the  relations  of  pupils  and  their  parents,  or 
guardians,  to  boards  of  school  directors  and  the  teachers  or  superin- 
tendents employed  by  them,  are  most  clearly  and  ably  stated  by  the 
court,  and  must  command  the  assent  of  all  reasonable  and  reflecting 
persons.  In  thus  affirming  the  power  of  directors,  under  the  statute 
(School  Law,  1865,  §  48),  to  make  and  enforce  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  the  interests  of  each  school,  as  a  whole,  demand,  including 
such  requirements  as  are  necessary  to  check  the  great  evils  of  absent- 
eeism and  tardiness,  and  thereby  correcting  prevalent  errors  upon 
those  subjects.  Judge  Steele  has  rendered  a  service  which  the  friends 
of  common  schools,  every  where,  will  not  be  slow  to  recognize  and 
appreciate. 

The  case  is  as  follows : 

Dkusie  E.  Brooks,  by  her  next  friend,  etc.,]  October  Term,  1867. 

vs.  I  Coles  Circuit  Court. 

S.  H.  Nesbit,  Isaac  Winters,  "W.  W.  Fisher,  [ 

and  Burr  Lewis.  J  Trespass. 

This  case  was  tried  at  the  October  Terra,  1867,  of  the  Coles  County  Circuit 
Court,  before  the  Honorable  James  Steele,  Circuit  Judge,  and  a  Jury.  The 
finding  of  the  jury  was  in  accordance  with  the  subjoined  instructions,  which 
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were  given  to  the  jury  by  Judge  Steele,  at  the  instance  of  defendants'  counsel, 
Messrs.  Connelly  &  Tirrell,  of  Charleston. 

The  case  was  as  follows : 

In  December,  1866,  the  plaintifl',  a  girl  of  about  ten  years  of  age,  was  living 
with  her  parents,  in  the  City  of  Charleston,  and  was  a  pupil,  in  the  Grammar 
Department,  in  the  public  schools  of  said  city.  The  defendants  Winters, 
Fisher  and  Nesbit  were  the  School  Directors,  and  Burr  Lewis  was  Superin- 
tendent. The  directors,  some  time  previous,  had  made  a  rule  in  relation  to 
tardiness,  which  was  publicly  announced  to  the  several  departments  of  the 
school  b}^  the  Superintendent,  Lewis,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  Term,  1866, 
—  the  plaintiff  being  present  and  hearing  such  announcement.  This  is  the 
rule: 

"  Any  pupil  who  shall  be  absent  or  tardy  shall  be  required  (the  next  time  he  or  she  comes 
to  school  from  home  after  such  absence  or  tardiness)  to  present  to  the  teacher  a  written  ex- 
cuse or  statement  from  his  or  her  jiarent  or  guardian,  showing,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
teacher,  that  such  absence  or  tardiness  was  caused  or  occurred  with  the  knowledge  or  con- 
sent of  the  parent  or  guardian,  and  also  showing  the  length  of  time  such  pupil  was  so  de- 
tained, or  permitted  to  be  absent  by  the  parent  or  guardian." 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  Fall  Term,  1866,  the  plaintiff  came  to  school  tardy, 
and  on  returning  to  school  the  next  time,  from  her  home,  failed  to  bring  the 
written  statement  rec|uired  by  the  rule:  whereupon  she  was  sent  home  by  her 
teacher  to  get  it.  The  child  returned  presently,  without  it,  and  informed  her 
teacher  that  her  "  father  would  n't  write  it  for  her,  and  would  n't  let  her 
mother  write  it." 

The  matter  was  at  once  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
by  the  Superintendent,  and  they  directed  him  to  send  the  child  home  again, 
and  to  send  with  her  a  note  to  the  father,  requesting  him  to  furnish  the  written 
statement  required.  This  the  Superintendent  did.  The  i"ather  sent  the  child 
back  to  school,  ordering  her  to  take  her  place  as  usual,  and  not  to  leave  the 
school  unless  forcibly  ejected;  and  sent  word  to  the  Superintendent  by  her, 
that,  while  he  admitted  the  right  of  the  board  to  make  rules  to  govern  his 
child  in  school,  yet  that  they  had  no  right  to  make  a  rule  that  would  in  any 
way  affect  him,  and  that  he,  therefore,  would  not  furnish  the  written  statement 
required. 

"This  being  laid  before  the  Board  of  Directors,  they  ordered  the  Superintend- 
ent to  suspend  the  child  from  the  school  until  the  written  statement  should  be 
furnished,  and  in  case  she  refused  to  leave  the  school-room,  to  put  her  out, 
with  such  force  as  might  be  necessary,  which  the  Superintendent  accordingly 
did;  and  for  this  alleged  trespass  by  the  Superintendent  and  Directors,  the 
father  caused  his  child  to  bring  this  action  against  them.  The  defendants 
plead  the  foregoing  rule  in  justification  of  their  acts  in  the  premises,  and  the 
plaintiff  denied  the  power  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  make  the  rule;  and 
upon  this,  substantially,  the  case  was  tried. 

The  following  are  the  instructions  as  given  to  the  jury,  by  his  Honor,  Judge 
Steele,  on  behalf  of  the  Directors  and  Sui^erintendeut: 

1.  The  Directors  of  a  school-district  are  authorized  by  law  to  adopt  and  enforce  all  neces- 
sary rules  and  regulations  for  the  management  and  government  of  the  school  or  schools 
within  their  district,  and  to  suspend  or  expel  pupils  from  such  schools  for  disobedient  conduct ; 
and  while  it  is  true  that  the  law  secures  lo  eveiy  child,  of  proper  age,  the  right  to  attend  and 
receive  instruction  at  our  public  schools,  yet  that  right  must  be  so  exercised,  by  eacli  particu- 
lar child,  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  same  right  by  every  other  child. 
No  child  can  be  said  to  have  an  exclusive  right  to  attend  our  public  schools,  but  all  children, 
of  proper  age,  have  a  common  right  to  attend  them,  subject,  however,  to  such  necessary 


rules  and  regulations  as  the  directors  of  each  school  may  see  fit  to  make ;  and  if  the  parents 
of  auj-  particular  child  see  fit  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  such  child  which  shall  con- 
flict with  the  necessary  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  directors  for  the  government  of 


the  school  where  such  child  has  a  right  to  attend,  then  the  necessarj'  rules  and  regulations, 
so  made  by  the  directors,  must  govern  ;  and  if  such  child,  while  in  attendance  upon  school, 
persists  in  obeying  the  conflicting  rules  so  made  by  its  parents,  and  thereby  disobeying  the 
rules  so  made  by  the  directors,  the  latter  have  the  right  either  to  suspend  or  expel  such  child 
from  the  school. 

2.  It  is  true  that  parents  have  a  paramount  right  to  control  their  children,  and  to  make 
such  rules  for  their  government  as  they  may  deem  necessary;  but  if  parents  desire  their 
children  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  our  public  schools,  they  should  not  make  such  rules  for  the 
government  of  their  children  as  will  compel  the  children  to  disobey  the  necessary  rules  and 
regulations  made  by  the  directors  of  the  school  where  such  children  have  the  right  to  attend. 

'■i.  If  a  rule  made"  by  a  board  of  directors  is  a  reasonable  one,  and  is  calculated  to  improve 
the  schools,  and  secure  punctuality  and  promptness  in  the  attendance  of  the  pupils,  then  the 
directors  are  e.^ercising  their  lawful  powers  in  making  such  a  rule,  and  they  have  the  right  to 
compel  obedience  to  such  rule,  by  all  pupils  attending  the  schools  in  their  district,  and  to  sus- 
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pend  or  expel  any  pupil  who  may  refuse  to  obey  such  rules,  provided  such  suspension  may, 
in  their  judgment,  be  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  schools  under  their  control. 

4.  If  a  board  of  directors,  In  the  lawful  exercise  of  powers  conferred  by  law,  expel  a  pupil 
from  their  school,  and  the  scholar  so  expelled  refuses  to  leave  the  school-room,  and  persists 
in  defying  and  disregarding  the  just  and  legal  autliority  of  the  board,  such  pupil  may  be 
ejected,  by  force,  from  the  school ;  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  this  defiance  and  dis- 
regard of  the  authority  of  the  board  arises  from  the  pupil's  own  wilfullness  and  stubbornness, 
or  from  orders  or  corainands  given  to  such  pupil  by  his  or  her  parents. 

5.  In  determining  whether  the  rule  in  question  in  this  case  is  a  reasonable  and  proper  one 
or  not,  the  jury  are  to  take  into  consideration  all  the  evidence ;  and  they  are  instructed  that, 
in  matters  of  this  nature,  the  evidence  both  of  experienced  teachers  and  experienced  school- 
directors  is  competent  to  be  considered  by  the  jury. 

6.  Before  the  jury  can  fipd  for  the  plaintiff,  they  must  find,  by  a  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence, that  either  the  said  plaintiff  was  not  tardy  in  her  attendance  upon  the  school,  or  that 
the  said  rule  concerning  tardiness  was  unnecessary ;  and  in  weighing  the  evidence,  the  jury 
should  take  into  consideration  the  age  and  character  of  the  witnesses,  their  comparative 
means  of  knowing  what  they  testify  about,  and  their  interest  in  the  case. 

7.  And  finally,  if  the  jury  believe,  from  all  the  evidence  in  the  case,  that  the  defendants 
Winters,  Fisher  and  Nesbit  were  directors  of  the  school  at  which  the  plaintiff  Drusie  E. 
Brooks  had  a  right  to  attend ;  and  that  said  directors  made  a  rule  Ibr  said  school  in  relation 
to  tardiness  of  pupils,  and  that  said  rule  was  a  reasonable  and  proper  one,  and  that  it  was  an- 
nounced to  the  said  Drusie,  either  by  said  directors  or  by  a  teacher  of  said  school  under  their 
direction  and  authority  ;  and  that,  after  being  so  informed  of  said  rule,  the  said  Drusie  per- 
sisted in  disobeying  and  disregarding  it ;  and  that  for  that  reason  the  said  directors  ordered  a 
teacher  of  said  school  to  suspend  or  expel  said  Drusie  from  said  school ;  and  that  such  teach- 
er did,  accordingly,  suspend  or  expel  said  Drusie  ;  and  that  said  Drusie  then  refused  to  be  or 
remain  so  .suspended  or  expelled ;  and  that  the  directors  then  ordered  a  teacher  of  said  school 
to  remove  her  therefrom  with  necessary  force,  and  that  such  teacher  did,  then,  in  obedience 
to  such  order,  eject  her  from  such  school,  using  no  more  force  than  was  necessary  ;  and  that 
these  are  the  only  acts  complained  of  by  the  plaintiff;— then  the  jury  should  find  for  the  de- 
fendants—provided they  believe,  from"  all  the  evidence,  that  said  rule  was  reasonable  and 
proper  for  the  management  of  said  school :  and  the  jury  are  instructed  that  the  fact  that  the 
parents  of  said  Drusie  were  either  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such  rule,  or  refused  to  furnish 
ner  with  a  written  statement  or  excuse  required  by  such  rule,  can  furnish  no  excuse  to  said 
Drusie  for  disobeying  or  disregarding  it;  for.  if  she  knew  of  the  rule,  it  was  her  duty  to  in- 
form her  parents  of  it,  and  it  was  then  the  duty  of  the  parents  to  enable  the  child  to  comply 
with  the  rule,  by  furnishing  for  her  the  excuse  or  statement  required  of  them. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN,  Supt.  Public  Instruction. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


EDITOR'S    CHAIR. 

To  THE  Reader*. —  A  year  has  passed  since  we  first  saluted  you,  Dear  Reader, 
from  the  chair  editorial :  and  again  we  send  out  our  greeting,  and  wish  you,  one 
and  all,  A  Happy  New  Year.  To  us  all  the  year  that  has  now  left  us  has  been 
one  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  struggles  and  failures,  partial  successes,  resolutions 
formed,  too  often,  alasl  to  be  broken;  but  we  trust,  after  all,  it  has  been  one 
of  progress  upward  and  onward.  For  all  over  the  earth  there  is  progress. 
Science  is  advancing,  darkness  is  diminishing,  thrones  are  tottering,  and  the 
people  are  rising  to  a  better  and  truer  knowledge  of  their  rights  and  their 
duties.  We  venture  to  affirm  that  in  no  one  thing  is  there,  and  has  there  been, 
greater  progress  than  in  our  own  calling.  People  are  getting  restless  under 
incompetency  and  shallowness,  and  are  demanding  that  those  who  teach  shall 
themselves  be  taught.  It  behooves  us,  then,  to  see  to  it  that  we,  each  and  all, 
are  not  left  behind  in  the  onward  march. 

What  shall  the  year  1868  be?  Shall  it  not  see  us  truer,  nobler,  and  better, 
than  the  year  1867?     Shall  not  our  work,  our  impress  upon  the  facile  minds 
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committed  to  our  care,  show  that  we  appreciate  the  grandeur  of  our  calling, 
and  that  we  are  inspired  with  the  true  teacher's  enthusiasm? 

As  for  ourselves,  we  must  confess  that  we  have  come  far  short  of  our  ideal  in 
the  management  of  our  journal.  Yet  we  feel  thankful  for  the  success  our 
efforts  have  met  with,  and  the  general  favor  with  which  the  Teacher  has  been 
received,  as  evinced  by  its  large  and  growing  subscription-list.  We  can  only 
promise  to  use  our  best  endeavors  to  make  the  journal  better  for  this  year  than 
for  the  past.  We  have  the  promise  of  the  assistance  of  many  of  the  ablest 
members  of  our  profession,  not  only  in  this  state,  but  in.  others.  The  State 
Superintendent  will  continue  to  make  this  his  official  organ.  In  each  number 
something  may  be  expected  from  some  one  of  the  Faculty  at  the  Normal  — 
over  his  own  signature, —  upon  methods  of  teaching,  etc.,  constituting  in  fact 
a  Normal  Department.  The  Mathematical  Department,  as  a  distinct  one,  has 
been  dropjjed,  but  mathematical  and  scientific  articles  will  be  published  as 
heretofore.  It  is  the  strong  desire  of  the  publisher  and  editors  to  make  the 
Teacher  not  only  one  of  the  best,  but  the  best  school  journal  in  the  country. 
We  ask  all  to  aid  in  this  matter.  Make  the  journal  more  largely  a  medium  of 
communication  between  teachers,  and  between  the  j)eople  also.  We  all  need 
to  know  what  others  are  doing.  We  learn  by  exijerience, —  not  alone  our  own, 
but  others' also.  Give  us  your  experience,  then.  Send  us  also  news  items, 
school  statistics,  monthly  reports,  reports  of  institutes,  etc. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  edit  a  school  journal  aright,  and  to  meet  the  various 
tastes  and  wants  of  subscribers.  The  journal  must  not  be  for  the  young  school- 
teacher alone,  nor  for  the  common-school  teacher  merely:  it  must  meet  all 
wants.  Remembering  this,  we  shall,  while  giving  the  larger  space  to  practical 
matters  relating  to  the  common  school,  endeavor  to  secure  articles  for  those  of 
higher  culture  also,  and  at  least  point  the  way  upward. 

Meeting  of  the  State  Association. —  The  meeting  at  Galesburg  was  the 
largest  one  held  for  years,  if  not  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  state.  More 
than  600  teachers  were  present,  while  the  citizens  crowded  the  large  hall  day 
and  evening.  The  arrangements  made  by  the  committee  of  the  people  were 
excellent,  and  their  hospitality  unbounded.  More  than  400  persons  were  fur- 
nished with  entertainment,  besides  those  who  were  entertained  by  friends  or 
who  stopped  at  the  hotels.  The  good  people  of  Galesburg  deserve  and  receive 
the  heartiest  of  thanks  from  the  teachers  for  their  hospitality.  The  programme 
was  a  good  one,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  was  thoroughly  carried  out. 
The  exercises  were  of  a  high  order,  and  every  one  felt  more  than  repaid  for 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  the  trip. 

How  TO  Write  for  the  Teacher. —  Many  teachers  —  especially  young  teach- 
ers,—  being  unaccustomed  to  write  for  the  press,  neglect  two  or  three  little 
things,  which  we  will  put  down  for  their  remembrance. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  write  only  on  one  side  of  your  paper;  otherwise,  it  is 
very  apt  to  go  into  the  waste-basket. 

2.  Write  a  good,  plain  hand,  without  extra  flourishes,  and  not  too  fine. 

3.  Have  something  definite  to  say,  and  say  it.  Fine  writing  is  generally  at 
a  discount.  Make  no  preface:  pitch  in,  and  give  your  argument,  your  fact, 
or  your  experience,  in  the  fewest  and  most  direct  words. 

4.  Look  over  what  you  have  written,  and  any  passage  that  appears  to  you 
particularly  fine  run  your  pen  through  remorselessly.  Strike  out  all  words 
which  are  not  needed,  all  polysyllabic  words,  and  put  in  plain,  common  words. 
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5.  Pay  particular  attention  to  capitals  and  to  spelling, —  especially  the  spell- 
ing of  proj^er  names  and  technical  terms. 

6.  When  sending  reports  of  institutes,  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  report 
every  motion  made  and  who  it  was  made  by,  nor  what  each  person  said  —  un- 
less it  was  something  of  general  interest,  nor  who  conducted  each  exercise, 
nor  a  long  string  of  resolutions — unless  they  also  are  of  general  interest. 
What  others  want  to  know  is,  how  many  teachers  attended  the  institute,  the 
interest  manifested,  the  programme  as  a  means  of  comparison,  the  teachers 
and  lecturers,  and  the  results  attained. 

The  Microscope. —  We  know  of  nothing  more  wonderful  than  the  revela- 
tions of  the  Microscope.  Every  school  and  every  teacher  should  possess  this 
instrument,  as  an  awakener  of  curiosity,  and  as  a  teacher  of  the  wonders  of 
creation.  As  an  educator  it  is  invaluable.  The  high  price  of  good  instruments 
and  the  training  and  skill  needed  for  their  use  have  made  them  an  article  of 
luxury  for  the  high  school  and  the  college,  rather  than  of  necessity  for  the 
common  school.  But  this  need  be  so  no  longer.  We  call  attention  to  the 
advertisement  of  the  Craig  and  Novelty  Microscopes,  in  our  advertising  pages. 
We  confess  to  much  scepticism  respecting  the  value  of  these  instruments, 
until  we  had  a  fair  trial  of  them.  We  compared  the  little  $2.50  Craig  with  a 
$25.00  instrument  which  we  have,  and  the  Craig  has  more  power,  with  fully  as 
good  definition.  The  Novelty  is  very  good  for  insects,  plants,  and  opaque 
objects,  and  any  teacher  may  be  assured  of  satisfaction  with  these  instruments, 
if  he  knows  what  to  expect,  and  how  to  use  a  microscope.  Besides,  the  Craig  is 
more  easily  adjusted  than  other  microscopes. 

Kansas. —  We  have  watched  with  much  interest  the  educational  movements 
in  Kansas.  To  those  who  remember  that  only  the  other  day  there  was  the 
fierce  struggle  of  the  border-rufiian  warfare,  it  seems  wonderful  to  read  of  col- 
leges, normal  schools,  and  all  the  educational  apparatus  of  the  older  states;  but 
so  it  is.  Her  educational  journal  is  ably  edited,  and  the  Normal  School  at 
Emporia — under  the  management  of  graduates  of  our  own  institution  —  is 
taking  a  high  stand,  and  doing  good  service  in  the  cause.  The  course  of  study 
is  for  three  years,  while  a  model  department  attached  gives  opportunity  for 
witnessing  the  best  methods  of  instruction  and  for  practice  in  actual  teaching. 


PERSONAL. 


Married. —  At  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  in  Elgin,  Dec.  20th,  by 
Eev.  W.  D.  Atchison,  W.  H.  Brydges,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  and  Miss 
Ellen  A.  Smith,  daughter  of  Roswell  Smith,  Esq., —  both  of  Elgin. 

—  In  Danville,  Dec.  22d,  by  Rev.  C.  P.  Felch,  Prof.  James  F.  Spilman,  Prin- 
cipal and  Superintendent  of  the  city  schools,  and  Miss  Isabella  J.  Murphy, 
his  first  assistant  in  the  High  School. 

Died  —  In  Brimfield,  Jan.  9th,  1868,  of  brain  fever.  Mart  M.,  wife  of  James 
M.  Wiley,  aged  33  years  and  9  months.  Previous  to  her  marriage,  Mrs. Wiley 
(then  Miss  Mary  M.  Brooks)  had  for  some  years  been  engaged  in,teaching, — 
first  in  the  schools  of  Peoria,  and  afterward,  upon  the  establishment  of  "the 
Normal  University,  for  four  years  as  principal  of  the  Model  School  in  connec- 
tion with  that  institution.  Her  literary  attainments  were  of  a  high  order,  and 
she  was  universally  beloved  by  her  pupils  and  by  all  with  whom  she  asso- 
ciated. 
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James  P.  Slade,  for  some  years  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Belleville,  has 
been  appointed  County  Superintendent  for  St.  Clair  county.  A  better  selec- 
tion could  not  have  been  made. 

Mr.  F.  F.  Johnson,  County  Superintendent  of  Saline  county,  requests  us  to 
state  that  his  postotfice  address  is  now  Harrisburg,  in  stead  of  Ealeigh,  as  for- 
merly. 

Miss  Nannie  CunninCxHam,  after  teaching  with  great  success  during  the  past 
year,  has  been  compelled,  by  the  declining  health  of  her  parents,  to  resign  her 
position  in  the  Decatur  High  School.  We  understand  that  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation unanimously  passed  resolutions  of  regret  at  losing  her  services.  Miss 
Helen  Dean,  of  Michigan,  takes  Miss  C.'s  place. 

Pakan  Stevens,  of  Boston,  has  given  to  the  High  School  in  Claremont,  N.H., 
$10,000.     He  had  previously  given  $11,000  to  the  same  institution. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  has  given  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege more  than  1000  green-house  and  garden  plants. 

John  C.  Baldwin,  on  Thansgiving  day,  donated  $10,000  to  Hamilton  College, 
to  aid  its  needy  students. 


COUNTY     INSTITUTES. 

Alexander  and  Pulaski. —  The  Teachers' Institute  of  Alexander  and  Pulaski 
counties  held  its  third  semi-annual  meeting  at  Mound  City,  Nov.  13th-15th. 
The  session  was  one  of  decided  success,  and  was  largely  attended  by  teachers 
from  both  counties,  and  by  the  friends  of  education,  generally.  The  exercises 
consisted  of  an  examination  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  such  branches  as 
are  usually  taught  in  our  public  schools,  together  with  discussions,  essays, 
addresses,  etc.  The  evening  sessions  were  largely  attended,  the  citizens  tak- 
ing a  decided  interest  in  the  proceedings  throughout.  A  series  of  important 
resolutions  were  passed.  The  meeting  adjourned  to  hold  ita  next  session  in 
Cairo,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Lydia  S.  Hollingsworth,  Sec'y. 

Effingham  County.— The  teachers  of  Effingham  county  met  at  Effingham, 
Nov.  8th,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  Dr.  W.  I.  N.  Fisher,  County  Superintendent, 
and  organized  a  permanent  society,  to  be  known  as  '  The  Effingham  County 
Teachers'  Association  '.  The  first  regular  session  of  the  Association  was  held 
at  Effingham,  commencing  on  Monday,  Dec.  23d,  and  continuing  five  days. 
Dr.  Fisher  presided,  and  conducted  a  daily  exercise  in  History.  Other  drill 
exercises  were  conducted  as  follows:  Arithmetic, by  H.  Force;  Orthography,  by 
C.M.Scott;  Fhonics,  by  H.  S.English;  Geography,  by  W.  Wade;  Grammar, 
by  J.  H.  Boss  and  H.  S.  English;  Reading,  by  Miss  Lizzie  Means.  About 
thirty  teachers  were  in  attendance,  and  the  zeal  manifested  at  this  first  session 
of  the  Association  was  highly  commendable.  Able  and  instructive  addresses 
were  delivered  during  the  evening  sessions  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lock  wood  and  S.  F. 
Gillraore,  Esq.,  both  of  Effingham.  Essays  were  read  by  several  members  of 
the  Association.  A  club  of  subscribers  was  formed  for  the  Illinois  Teacher. 
Addresses  on  the  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching  were  given  by  Dr.  Fisher,  County 
Superintendent.     The  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

a.)  That  teachers  should  strive  at  all  times  to  teach  good  morals  and  inanuers,  oot  bj-  pre- 
cept alone,  but  by  example. 
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(2.)  That  a  leading  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  exhibit  the  best  practical  methods 
of  teaching  the  branches  required  by  law. 

(3.)  That  we  recommend  to  Boards  of  School  Directors  in  Effingham  county  that  they  nse 
their  influence  to  secure  the  attendance  of  teachers  at  the  sessions  of  this  Association,  by 

fiving  them  the  time  spent  in  such  attendance,  and  by  giving  preference  in  employment  of 
eachers  to  those  who  attend. 

(4.)  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lockwood  and  S.  F. 
Gillmore,  Esq.,  for  their  able,  instructive  and  encouraging  addresses:  also,  that  the  thanks 
of  the  Association  be  tendered  the  Methodist  choir  for  music  furnished  durmg  the  session. 

(5.)  That  the  system  of  Plionics,  as  taught  by  Mr.  H.  S.  English,  would  remove  many  diffi- 
culties from  the  pathway  to  success  in  the  art  of  reading. 

Saline  County. —  The  teachers  of  this  county  met  at  Harrisburg,  December 
23d,  1867,  and  continued  in  session  five  days, —  Superintendent  F.  F.  Johnson 
presiding.  The  exercises  in  the  various  branches  were  conducted  by  Prof. 
Eoots,  of  Tamaroa.  The  method  was  thorough  and  practical,  and  the  many 
remarks  and  hints  interspersed  by  the  professor  were  very  suggestive  to  the 
teachers, —  Phonics  and  the  Word-method,  which  were  new  to  many,  occupying 
a  large  share  of  the  time. 

Sangamon  County  Teachers'  Institute  held  an  interesting  meeting  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  Dec.  27th  and  28th,  at  the  High -School  building  in  Springfield. 
The  attendance  was  very  good.  Hon.  0.  S.  Webster,  County  Superintendent, 
delivered  an  address;  Mr.  Wilcutt  gave  an  exercise  in  Map-Drawing;  Mr. 
Wegener,  a  class  exercise  in  Geography ;  C.  W.  Johnson,  a  lecture  on  Object 
Teaching.  The  question  At  vjhat  time  should  a  child  commence  the  stiuly  of  Eng- 
lish Grammar?  elicited  a  lively  discussion.  On  Saturday,  Mr.  U.  H.  Farris 
read  an  essay  on  Moral  Instructioji  in  Schools;  Mr.  M.  Patton  conducted  an 
exercise  in  Reading;  Dr.  Samuel  Willard  gave  a  lecture  on  School  Government; 
J.  A.  Mitchell,  agent  of  Potter  &  Hammond's  system  of  Penmanship,  spoke  on 
the  subject  of  Teaching  Penmanship;  A.  M.  Brooks,  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  spoke  on  the  subject  of  FreeGi/rnnastics;  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Monroe  Co., 
upon  the  necessity  of  The  Cooperation  of  Teachers  and  Superintendents  in  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  Institutes.  After  the  usual  resolutions,  the  institute 
adjourned,  to  meet  the  last  Saturday  in  January,  1868. 

Stephenson  County  Teachers'  Institute,  under  the  call  of  A.  A.  Crary,  Esq., 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  held  its  session  at  Davis,  from  Oct.  22d  to 
Nov.  1st.  Of  the  160  and  more  teachers  of  the  county,  59  were  present.  The 
session  was  an  interesting  and  profitable  one.  The  election  of  officers  resulted 
in  the  choice  of  A.  A.  Crary  for  Chairman,  J.  Hay  for  Secretary,  and  Miss 
Emma  Hales  for  Treasurer.  Teachers  of  Drill  Classes:  J.  Hay,  Mathematics; 
Carrie  Darling,  Geography ;  M.  E.  Phillips,  Grammar.  The  routine  of  the 
day's  work  was  settled  as  follows:  a.m. —  (1)  Opening — Scripture  lesson  and 
Prayer;  (2)  Roll-call  with  sentiments;  (3)  Miscellaneous  business;  (4)  Drill  in 
Orthography  and  Reading;  (5)  Drill  in  Mental  Arithmetic;  (6)  Drill  in  Geog- 
raphy; (7)  Best  method  of  Teaching  Geography,  discussion,  p.m. —  (1)  Roll- 
call  and  sentiments;  (2)  Drill  in  Written  Arithmetic;  (3)  Methods  of  Teaching 
same;  (4)  Grammar;  (6)  Methods  of  Teaching  Grammar.  Lectures  and  dis- 
cussions alternate  evenings.  The  lecturers  were  G.  G.  Alvord,  Esq.,  upon  the 
subject  of  Physical  Education;  J.  S.  Cochran,  upon  Aids  to  Professional 
Training;  Rev.  I.  E.  Crary, ;  Colonel  Hicks,  upon  Young  Amer- 
ica. The  remaining  evenings  were  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  questions  per- 
taining to  school  government  and  the  interests  of  education  generally.  In 
every  branch  great  progress  was  made,  and  the  usefulness  of  such  an  assembly 
was  demonstrated  by  the  interest  manifested  by  every  one,  as  well  as  by  the 
fact  that  every  one  gained  in  discussion  or  drill  so)ne  new  points  which  are 
likely  to  be  practically  useful  in  the  future.  The  closing  features  of  the  insti- 
tute were —  (1)  A  manuscript  paper  filled  with  noble  thoughts  and  aspira- 
tions, with  here  and  there  a  genial  sparkle  of  wit,  or  a  dash  of  fun,  finel)"- 
rendered  by  the  readers;  (2)  The  regular  resolutions  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  institute;  and  (3)  a  sociable  of  three  or  four  hours,  whereat  the  teachers 
and  citizens  of  Davis  entertained  each  other  to  their  mutual  satisfaction.  It 
was  really  a  good  time,  and  no  teacher  could  leave  Davis  with  any  thing  but 
pleasant  thoughts,  after  so  profitable  an  institute  and  such  hospitable  enter- 
tainment. 
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EDUCATIONAL  ITEMS  AND  STATISTICS. 

OUR  OWN   STATE. 

Chicago. —  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education. —  By  tho 
kindness  of  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  Superintendent,  we  are  in  receipt  of  this  vol- 
ume of  264  pagef,  containing  reports  of  the  President  of  the  Board,  Superin- 
tendent, the  various  committees,  and  all  statistical  matter  necessary  to  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  schools  for  the  past  year.  Many  of  the  items  contained 
therein  were  given  to  our  readers  from  time  to  time  during  the  year.  Some 
portions  of  the  report  possess  a  far  higher  than  local  interest,  and  we  make  one 
6r  two  extracts.  The  President  in  his  report  —  the  most  valuable  ever  made 
by  that  officer  —  speaks  as  follows  upon  the  subject  of  salaries. 

The  salaries  paid  to  our  teachers,  as  I  have  already  stated,  are  higher  on  the  average  than 
in  any  other  citj',  save,  perhaps,  Boston  and  St.  Louis ;  yet  they  should  be  still  further  in- 
creased. We  can  not,  with  $2,000  a  j'ear,  obtain  the  services  of  the  very  best  talent,  because 
men  of  marked  ability  can  always  earn  more  in  business  or  in  other  professions.  The  ablest 
clergymen  in  the  country  receive  salaries  of  from  §4,000  to  $8,000  a  year ;  the  most  successful 
lawyers  return  incomes  of  from  $5,000  to  $10,000,  and  the  best  phj'sicians  earn  not  less  than 
$5,000  a  year  in  the  practice  of  their  profession,  and  some  much  more  than  this.  Should  we 
expect  to  obtain  the  highest  order  of  men  as  principals  of  our  schools,  with  a  yearly  com- 
pensation of  only  $2,000  ?  A  man  with  a  family  can  barely  live  in  this  city,  on  that  salary ;  he 
certainly  can  lay  up  little  against  the  evil  day  when  ill  health  may  come,  or  when,  grown  old 
in  the  service,  and  obliged  to  yield  to  younger  men,  he  retires  from  the  work  to  which  his  life 
has  been  devoted. 

The  highest  salary  paid  to  female  teachers  in  the  graded  schools,  save  to  head  assistants 
is  $700.  Many  of  these  teachers  fill  their  positions  as  satisfactorily  as  any  men  could,  and 
some  of  them  better.  There  are  few,  to  be  sure,  who  are  the  imniediate  "heads  of  families 
dependent  upon  them  for  support,  but  there  are  not  a  few  who  have  widowed  mothers  or 
bed-ridden  fathers,  or  helpless  little  brothers  and  sisters,  who  lean  upon  them,  and  whose 
sole  support  they  are.  And  we  must  remember  that  these  teachers  must  always  dress  well 
to  present  themselves  before  their  pupils ;  must  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  schools,  often 
an  expensive  one  to  live  in  ;  and  will  have  little  strength  if  they  have  time,  to  do  other  work 
beside  the  business  of  school-teaching.  If  we  should  double  the  salary  of  those  who  are 
thoroughly  competent  and  deserve  it,  we  should  do  no  more  than  justice. 

The  Superintendent's  Report  shows  the  execution  of  a  large  amount  of  school 
work,  whose  influence  has  been  forcibly  felt  by  every  teacher  and  pupil  in  the 
public  schools.  It  paj's  a  hearty  tribute  to  the  faithfulness  and  efficiency  of 
'a  cofps  of  devoted  and  self-sacrificing  teachers'.  From  it  we  take  the  follow- 
ing statistics:  Population  of  the  city,"October,  1866,  200,418;  number  between 
six  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  53,100;  number  of  teachers  in  High  School, 
12, —  8  males  and  4  females;  number  in  other  schools,  .305, — 188  females  and 
17  males;  music-teachers,  2;  making  a  total  of  317.  The  number  of  different 
pupils  enrolled  was  27,260;  average  number  belonging,  16,392 ;  average  daily 
attendance,  15,413;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  94,  being  an  increase  of  1.1  per 
cent,  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  Sixty  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  all  the 
children  of  school  age  in  the  city  was  the  average  number  belonging  in  school. 
The  average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance  per  teacher  was,  in  the  High 
School,  31;  in  the  Grammar  Grades,  57;  in  the  Primary  Grades,  60.  The 
whole  number  of  scholars  promoted  in  grade  during  the  year  was  15,932,  or  110 
less  than  the  average  number  belonging.  The  cost  of  tuition  per  scholar,  in- 
cluding all  expenses  and  six  per  cent,  interest  upon  valuation  of  property,  was 
$21.15.  The  suspensions  for  misconduct  have  been  about  one  in  a  thousand  of 
the  pupils  enrolled;  those  for  absence  have  been  one  in  four  hundred  each 
month.  Two  hundred  and,  eighty  classes  were  examined  in  the  Oral  Course,  of 
which  75  were  ranked  excellent,  86  very  good,  64  good,  36  fair,  and  19  poor. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  present  the  same  high  authority  in  favor  of  ideas 
which  have  been  advanced  in  our  own  pages.  We  refer  to  the  proper  organ- 
ization of  schools.     President  Clarke  says: 

In  my  own  opinion,  the  plan  of  combining  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Departments  in  one 
building  will,  before  many  years,  be  abandoned.  There  are  serious  objections  to  it.  It  re- 
quires too  large  structures.  The  general  sentiment  of  well-informed  .school  men,  in  other 
cities,  is  against  large  buildings  and  the  collection  of  a  great  number  of  pupils  in  one  school. 
Our  new  structures  are  arranged  to  accommodate  about  one  thousand  pupils,  and  this  is  an 
improvement  over  our  old  structures,  like  the  Skinner  and  Newberry,  that  have  accommo- 
dations for  thirteen  hundred.  But  one  thousand  are  too  many;  seven  hundred  or  eight 
hundred  are  the  most  that  should  be  gathered  in  one  house,  under  one  principal.  Moreover, 
our  new  buildings  are  now,  in  all  cases,  four  stories  high,  and  this  necessitates  too  much 
traveling  up  and  down  .stairs  — an  injury  to  the  children,  and  a  .source  of  danger  in  case  of 
fire.  Then  the  system  of  having  only  one  primary  school  in  a  district  obliges  manv  little 
cliildren  to  walk  long  distances  to  reach  it.    It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  giv«u  district",  whiJe 
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there  should  be  one  central  grammar  school  that  would  be  easily  accessible  to  the  older 
children  from  any  part  of  the  district,  there  should  be  two  or  three  smaller  primary  schools 
scattered  about  so  as  to  accommodate  the  little  children  without  requiring  the  traversing  of 
long  distances.  These  primary  schools  should  be  graded  as  our  primary  departments  are 
now,  and  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  female  principals. 

The  experiment  of  separate  primary  schools,  under  female  principals,  has  been  tried  in 
two  instances  in  the  city  during  the  last  two  years,  and  with  marked  success.  In  all  respects, 
the  Elizabeth-street  and  tlie  Pearson-street  Primary  Schools  take  rank  with  our  best  gram- 
mar schools.  These  are,  however,  to  a  certain  extent,  independent.  But  if  the  system  were 
generally  introduced,  the  several  jirimary  schools  in  a  district,  while  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  a  female  principal,  should  be  all  under  the  charge  of  the  Principal  of  the  Grammar 
School  of  the  district,  who  would  act  as  Superintendent  of  these  various  schools. 

Peoeia  —  City  and  County. —  City  Institute. —  The  monthl}^  meeting  of  the 
teachers  of  the  city  was  held  Saturday  morning,  Jan.  11th,  at  the  High-School 
building.  The  subject  for  discussion  was,  The  Best  Methods  of  Co7iducting  Re- 
citatio7is.  The  importance  of  a  careful  preparation  of  the  lesson  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  as  well  as  of  the  pupil,  and  of  enthusiasm  in  the  teacher  in  order 
to  awaken  a  corresponding  enthusiasm  in  the  pupil,  was  particularly  dwelt 

upon The  number  of  scholars   in  the   public   schools  of  the  city  the  past 

term  was  2,498;  number  in  the  High  School,  114;  per  cent,  of  attendance  in 
the  High  School,  97.6;  number  of  teachers  employed  in  all  the  schools,  47. 
The  Board  is  just  completing  a  new  building,  which  will  furnish  accommoda- 
tion for  nearly  1000  pupils.  It  is  to  be  heated  with  steam,  is  divided  into  9 
school-rooms,  to  be  in  charge  of  18  teachers,  and  will  be  ready  for  occupation 

within  a  few  days.     The  cost  is  $40,000 Normal  School. —  The  County  Board 

of  Supervisors,  at  an  adjourned  meeting  held  Jan.  10th,  adopted  the  report  of 
a  special  committee  previously  appointed,  as  follows:  "(l)That  we  recom- 
mend the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  by  the  city  and  county  jointly. 
(2)  That  it  be  located  in  the  City  of  Peoria.  (3)  That  the  expense  be  borne  in 
the  following  proportion:  the  county  to  j^ay  two-thirds,  the  city  one-third  and 
to  provide  the  building.  (4)  To  commence  on  the  first  of  April,  1868.  (5)  The 
standard  of  admission  to  be  the  examination  required  for  second-grade  teach- 
ers in  the  county.  (6)  That  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  be  ap- 
pointed, to  act  with  a  committee  of  the  [city]  Board  of  Inspectors,  and  that  to 
this  committee  be  added  the  Cit,y  and  County  Superintendents;  that  the  duties 
of  this  committee  be  to  perfect  the  details  necessary  to  establish  such  a  school, 
and  to  select  a  teacher  for  the  same."  The  committees  from  the  two  boards 
have  been  appointed,  and  are  now  actively  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  assigned  them.  This  action  is  due  in  a  great  degree  to  the  efforts  of 
Messrs.  E.  W.  Coy  and  N.  E.  Worthington,  the  very  able  and  efficient  City  and 
County  Superintendents  of  Schools.  The  need  of  such  an  institution,  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  for  the  city  and  county  schools,  was  readily  appreciat- 
ed by  the  respective  boards,  upon  a  presentation  of  facts  and  statistics  bear- 
ing upon  the  question,  and  measures  were  adopted  for  consummating  the  plan 
at  the  earliest  jDracticable  time Reform  School. —  The  City  Council,  at  a  re- 
cent meeting,  adopted  a  resolution  in  the  following  words:  "That  a  select 
committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  to  act  in  cooperation  with  a 
like  committee  from  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  in  obtaining  from  the  Legisla- 
ture the  proper  authority  for  such  establishment  [a  reform  school],  and  also  to 
arrange  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  erection  of  buildings,  first  submitting 
their  action  to  their  respective  bodies  for  confirmation  and  adoption."  The 
two  committees  have  been  appointed,  and  now  have  the  matter  under  advise- 
ment  Condition  of  the  Schools. —  From  the  valuable  report  of  County  Super- 
intendent Worthington,  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30th,  1867,  just  jiublished,  we 
take  the  following  statistics:  "During  the  past  year  the  total  expenditure  for 
all  jjurposes  amounted  to  $121,736.50.  Of  this  amount,  $66,998.63  were  paid  to 
teachers.  The  City  of  Peoria  paid  $25,980.  Thirteen  school-houses  have  been 
touilt,  upon  which  has  been  paid  $25,393.81.  This  does  not  include  the  total 
cost,  as  the  majority  of  them  are  not  yet  entirely  paid  for.  The  balance  of  the 
outlay,  $28,757.96,  has  been  absorbed  in  incidental  expenses,  such  as  fuel,  re- 
pairs, school  furniture,  etc.,  and  in  the  j^ayment  of  previous  outstanding  debts. 
The  total  receipts,  including  the  balance  in  Township  Treasurers'  hands  on 
the  30th  of  September,  186(3,  amounted  to  $131,792.22.  Of  this  amount,  the 
State  Fund  distributed  by  the  County  Superintendent  yielded  $14,424.92 ;  the 
interest  upon  the  difi'erent  Township  Funds,  $4,477.10 ;  Special  District  Tax, 
.$74,976.28;   Balance  in  Township  Treasurers'  hands,  September  30th,  1866, 
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$10,251.45.  The  aggregate  of  these  items,  taken  from  the  total  receipts,  leaves 
a  balance  of  $27,662.47,  which  amount  consists  chiefly  of  money  borrowed  by 
the  districts  for  building  new  houses  or  for  the  payment  of  those  already  built. 
The  total  number  of  minors  returned  for  the  last  year  is  23,377.  Of  these, 
16,145  are  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty -one,  and  are  by  the  general  law 
entitled  to  school  privileges.  The  special  law  under  which  the  schools  of  the 
citjj  act  fixes  the  age  for  admission  at  seven  in  stead  of  six.  The  total  number 
attending  school  is  as  follows:  Males,  5,442;  females,  5,075;  total,  10,518.  Of 
these,  2,749  are  from  the  city;  7,769  from  the  balance  of  the  county."  "The 
average  cost  per  scholar  for  the  past  year  of  those  actually  attending,  exclud- 
ing the  amount  paid  for  building  purposes,  but  including  every  thing  else,  is 
$9.15."  "Peoria  county  annually  pays  about  §70,000  for  teachers.  Outside 
the  city  there  is  paid  over  §40,000."  ""The  schools  of  the  county  generally  ap- 
pear to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Elmwood,  Brimfield  and  Chillicothe 
have  well-conducted  graded  schools.  The  school-building  at  Elmwood,  finished 
during  the  past  year,  is  an  ornament  to  the  village.  Lawn  Ridge,  Mossville, 
Kingston  and  Rochester  have,  during  the  year,  built  commodious  houses,  fitted 
for  two  departments.  Princeville  has  levied  a.  tax  for  a  good  building,  to  be 
erected  during  the  next  year.  Very  many  of  the  common  district  school- 
houses  have  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  furnished  with  suitable  furniture." 

Illinois  Teacher. —  The  Board  of  Supervisors,  upon  recommendation  of  the 

Committee  on  Education,  by  a  vote  nearly  unanimous,  instructed  the  County 
Clerk  to  subscribe  for  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  the  Illinois  Teacher  for 
1868  to  supply  every  board  of  school  directors  in  the  county  (exclusive  of  the 
city)  with  one  copy,  to  be  sent  to  the  clerks  of  the  several  boards.  This  re- 
quires 147  copies  of  the  volume. 

Springfield. — Attendance  of  the  City  Schools  during  the  month  of  November. — 
Whole  number  enrolled  during  the  present  j'ear,  2658  ;  average  number  belong- 
ing, 2275:  average  number  attending,  2162;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  obtained 
by  the  Chicago  rules,  95;  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  enrolled  attending, 
81;  number  of  cases  of  tardiness,  311;  per  cent,  of  tardiness,  .3;  average  num- 
ber attending,  November,  1864,  1425.  Number  of  tardj'-marks  during  Novem- 
ber, 1864,  627.  These  figures  show  that  there  are  over  50  per  cent,  more 
scholars  attending  school  at  present  than  there  were  three  years  ago,  and  less 
than  half  as  much  tardiness. 

Caxton. — The  first  term  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Canton  for  the  present  year 
closed  December  27th,  1867.  A  public  examination  of  the  High  School  in 
Algebra,  Natural  Philosophy,  Natural  History,  Physical  Geography,  Physiol- 
ogy, and  English  Literature,  was  held  the  last  day.  Friends  of  the  school 
attended  largely,  and  seemed  well  pleased.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  900; 
per  cent,  of  attendance  in  the  High  School,  98.8;  per  cent,  in  the  other  depart- 
ments, 91:  number  of  teachers  employed,  17  —  all  Christians.  Ninety-nine 
per  cent,  of  our  pupils  in  the  Sabbath  schools.  E.  H.  Phelps,  Sup't. 

Mason*  County. —  County  Superintendent  H.  H.  Moose  has  recently  issued  a 
circular  to  the  teachers  of  his  county,  containing  many  valuable  suggestions. 
We  have  room  for  but  the  following  brief  extracts:  "  Since  my  first  entering 
upon  the  duties  of  Superintendent,  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in 
the  schools  of  the  county;  also,  the  teachers  are  better  qualified,  but  some 
ought  to  do  more  for  the  money  they  receive.  The  general  demand  now  is  for 
the  best  teachers — not  for  the  ones  that  will  teach  for  the  least  money.  Some 
who  pass  better  examinations  are  not  so  good  teachers  as  those  who  possess  just 
the  necessary  qualifications  to  be  successful  in  procuring  certificates.  After  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  books,  the  success  of  the  teacher  does  not  so 
much  depend  upon  the  increase  of  such  knowledge  as  it  does  upon  the  improve- 
ment in  methods  of  teaching.  Some  teach  a  dozen  terms  and  do  not  im- 
prove so  much  in  the  methods  of  teaching  as  others  who  have  taught  one- 
fourth  as  long.  Teachers  ought  to  visit  each  year  at  least  a  dozen  schools  — 
such  as  have  the  reputation  of  being  good  schools.  They  should  visit  them 
with  the  intention  of  learning  methods  of  teaching  better  than  their  own,  and, 
having  learned  them,  put  them  into  practice  in  their  own  schools.  This  is  one 
of  the  greatest  aids  for  the  advancement  of  schools.     Directors  should  require 
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teachers  to  spend  at  least  one  day  in  every  quarter  in  the  visitation  of  other 
schools,  and  pay  them  for  the  time  so  spent,  as  they  would  be  fully  compen- 
sated for  it  in  the  better  methods  adopted  in  their  oion  schools.  We  propose  to 
hold  at  least  one  Teachers'  Institute  annually,  the  attendance  of  which  will 
amply  pay  any  teacher  who  wishes  to  be  of  any  use  to  his  patrons.  The  ben- 
efits of  such  institutes  need  not  be  proclaimed  from  the  house-tops.  Teachers 
who  are  live  teachers,  and  worthy  their  calling,  will  make  every  reasonable 
exertion  to  attend  them,  and  thus  show  themselves  ever  willing  to  make  sacri- 
fices to  be  the  better  fitted  to  discharge  their  duties." 

McKendree  College. —  We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Triennial  Cata- 
logue for  1867-'68  of  McKendree  College,  located  at  Lebanon,  Illinois.  The 
college  was  founded  in  1836;  has  had  ten  Presidents, —  the  tenth  of  whom,  Rev. 
Eobt.  Allyn,  has  occupied  the  chair  since  1863.  It  has  a  faculty  of  six  mem- 
bers, and  includes  a  Law,  a  Collegiate,  a  Scientific,  a  Commercial  and  a  Pre- 
paratory department.  The  catalogue  shows  15  Seniors,  21  Juniors,  26  Sopho- 
mores, 35  Freshmen,  147  Preparatory,  9  Law,  5  Resident  Graduates ;  total,  257. 

Peru. —  Mr.  W.  B.  Powell,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  states  that,  by  a  little 
personal  effort,  he  has  raised  $900,  to  be  expended  for  a  school  library. 

Belvidere. — In  the  Standard  we  find  an  account  of  the  examination  of  the 
North-Side  Union  School,  under  the  care  of  C.  C.  Snyder,  Esq.,  Principal, 
assisted  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Johnson,  Miss  Julia  A.  Randolph,  Mrs.  Alice  Seaver, 
Miss  Clara  Wiffin,  and  Miss  Prudie  L.  May.  The  school  numbered  about  300 
pupils,  and  the  examination  is  spoken  of  as  highly  satisfactory. 

Randolph  County. —  In  the  Democrat  we  notice  several  reports  of  precinct 
institutes.  When  one  more  is  established,  all  the  teachers  in  the  county  will 
be  organized  into  precinct  institutes.  These  meet  on  Saturdays.  Well  done, 
Randolph  1 

Sangamon  County. —  Two  hundred  and  twenty-four  persons  have  been  em- 
ployed in  teaching  school  in  Sangamon  county,  for  the  year  ending  September 
30th,  1867,  at  an  expense  of  $78,876.86.  The  expenditures  for  school  purposes 
in  the  county,  during  that  time,  amount  to  about  $200,000. 

Paris. —  For  the  month  ending  Oct.  25th,  1867,  the  following  are  the  statis- 
tics: Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  648;  average  daily  attendance,  566,- 
per  cent,  of  attendance,  89;  number  not  absent,  293;  number  not  tardy.  417; 
number  neither  absent  nor  tardy,  223.  J.  Hurty,  Sup't. 

Princeton. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Endowment  Board  of  Marshall  College, 
at  Princeton,  the  board  decided  to  raise  an  endowment  of  $50,000  for  the  col- 
lege, and  appointed  Rev.  Wm.  Ross,  Rev.  C.  Gray,  and  J.  K.  Gray,  agents  to 
prosecute  the  work. 

Pekin. —  During  the  month  of  November,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
was  533;  not  absent  nor  tardy,  143;  not  tardy,  319;  visitors,  20. 

Camp  Point. —  Our  school  here  is  fast  becoming  a  good  institution,  under  the 
charge  of  Prof.  S.  F.  Hall,  formerly  of  Princeton,  Illinois.     E.  E.  B.  Sawyer. 

Woodstock. —  The  people  of  this  town  have  nearly  completed  a  public-school 
building  which  will  cost  $40,000,  and  accommodate  about  1,000. 

Cook  County. —  Superintendent  J.  F.  Eberhart  reports  aggregate  receipts  for 
the  year  to  be  $54,905.15;  expenditures,  $64,479.98. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

Michigan. —  The  second  meeting  of  County  Superintendents  was  held  at 
Lansing,  Dec.  31st,  1867,  and  Jan.  1st,  1868.  The  State  Teachers'  Association 
met  at  the  same  place,  Jan.  1st,  2d,  and  3d,  1868;  also,  the  State  Association  of 

Superintendents  and  Principals  of   Common  Schools At  the  recent  com- 

niftncement  exercises  in  the  Agricultural  College,  the  number  of  graduates  was 
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five In  the  public   schools  of  Detroit  there  are  94   female  teachers,  49  of 

whom  receive  a  salary  of  $400  each,  and  15  a  salary  of  $375  each There  are 

in  the  state  321,311  children  between  five  and  twenty  years  of  age;  of  whom 
246,957  attend  school;  the  number  of  teachers,  9,182  —  men,  1,687,  women, 
7,495;  the  average  wages  of  the  former,  S43. 60  per  month,  of  the  latter,  $18.44. 
The  estimated  value  of  school-houses  and  sites  is  $2,854,991;  the  aggregate  of 
school  fund,  $2,780,292.73.  The  number  of  volumes  in  district  libraries,  79,594. 
New  school-buildings  of  the  better  class  are  rapidly  taking  the  places  of  the 

old  style  of  structure From  present  indications,  the  number  of  students  in 

the  State  University  will  considerably  exceed  the  1,200  in  attendance  last  year. 

IxDiAXA. —  The  number  of  students  attending  the  State  University  is  250. 
The  number  in  the  college  classes  is  nearly  double  that  of  last  year. 

Maixe. —  The  State  Teachers'  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Lewis- 
ton,  Nov.  25th  and  26th.  As  it  was  essentially  a  new  organization,  it  took  a 
new  name,  viz..  The  Maine  Educational  Association.  The  meeting  was  an  in- 
teresting one,  judging  from  the  report  in  the  Maine  Normal.  The  addresses 
were  earnest  and  valuable. 

Connecticut. —  Hartford  has  nearly  completed  a  $150,000  school-house,  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  3,000  pupils.     It  is  a  model  building  of  its  kind The 

New-Haven  School-Board  has  voted  to  introduce  drawing  into  the  schools, 
where  practicable,  and  require  teachers  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  its  rudi- 
ments. 

Massachusetts. —  The  Latin  School  in  Boston  has  decided  to  erect  a  memo- 
rial statue  to  the  fifty  graduates  who  fell  in  their  country's  service  during  the 
rebellion.     Mr.  Greenough  has  made  the  design.     The  work  is  to  cost  $6,000. 

Maryland. —  At  the  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Commissioners  of  Public 
Schools,  in  Baltimore,  the  school  system  at  present  existing  in  the  state  was 
indorsed  generally  as  the  best  for  continuance. 

Turkey. —  A  large  Union  School  at  Constantinople,  for  Christian  and  Mo- 
hammedan children,  is  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  Sultan's  visit  to  civilized 
Europe. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS    AND    PERIODICALS. 

{})  Every  educated  mind  will  probably  recognize  the  importance  of  Reading 
as  a  branch  of  instruction,  and  place  it  high  up,  if  not  first,  on  the  list  of 
studies  to  receive  attention  in  our  schools.  Reading  is  not  only  the  medium 
by  which  we  gain  most  of  our  knowledge,  but  also  the  way  which  introduces 
us  to  the  thoughts  and  motives  of  the  writers  of  every  age.  It  is  the  key  which 
opens  to  us  the  beauties  of  literature.  By  it  we  are  admitted  to  the  compan- 
ionship of  the  author,  and  more  than  this:  for  the  time  being,  we  think  his 
thoughts,  feel  his  emotions,  and  experience  his  sensations.  The  more  com- 
pletely the  reader  becomes  infused  with  his  spirit,  the  more  justly  can  he 
appreciate  the  writer's  situation,  and  the  more  truthfully  convey  to  others  his 
feelings  and  mental  experiences.  If  we  rightly  appreciate  this  series  of  read- 
ers, its  main  purpose  is  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  teachers  and  educators  the 
great  necessity  of  this  analysis  of  the  ideas  of  a  selection  before  it  can  be  prop- 
erly read  by  the  student.  This  position  is  unmistakably  correct.  If  there  is 
any  thing  in  the  exercises  of  the  school-room  which  is  thoroughly  unprofitable 
and  mischievous  in  its  results,  it  is  the  dull,  monotonous,  senseless  manner  in 
which  we  some  times  hear  some  of  the  best  selections  in  our  readers  gone  over. 
While  expressing  ourselves  thus  positively  concerning  the  analytic  inethod, 
we  feel  that  it  should  be  only  sufficiently  extensive  to  secure  its  object  —  that 
of  making  good  readers.  Whenever  the  door  is  opened  for  a  wider  analysis 
than  this,  the  exercise  weakens  itself  by  becoming  too  general  in  its  character. 
In  this  respect  we  consider  the  series  before  us  open  to  criticism.  We  can  not 
better  illustrate  our  idea  than  by  referring  to  the  analysis  of  '  The  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountain  ',  found  on  page  68  of  the  Sixth  Reader,  and   given  as  a  model 

(1)  The  Analytical  Series  of  Readers.  Comprising  six  books.  By  Richard  Edwards, 
LL.D.,  President  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University  ;  and  J.  Russell  Webb,  author  of 
the  Normal  Readers  and  the  Word-Method.    Geo.  <fe  C.  W.  Sherwood,  Chicago. 
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for  imitation  by  teachers  using  the  book.  How  will  the  ability  to  read  this 
selection  be  increased  by  the  pupil's  being  able  to  answer  these  questions: 
"  Through  what  towns  and  by  what  means  of  conveyance  would  you  reach  the 
place  [the  scene  described],  from  where  you  live?  On  which  hand  is  it  [the 
post]?  How  near  do  the  wheels  come  to  it  as  you  pass?  What  part  of  the 
birch-tree  is  green?  What  kind  of  birch-trees  are  these?  Color  of  bark?  Inches 
in  circumference  at  the  root?  "etc.  Granting  that  general  intelligence  will 
add  to  the  appreciation  of  a  selection  assigned  for  reading,  we  submit  whether 
a  text-book  in  reading  is  the  proper  place  to  teach  geography  or  natural 
science.  Notwithstanding  the  tendency  to  carry  this  ijromiuent  and  really 
meritorious  feature  of  the  series  to  extremes,  if  the  authors  can  succeed  in 
breaking  up  the  mechanical  hum-drum,  called  reading,  so  often  heard  in  the 
school-room,  and  substitute  in  stead  a  living,  natural,  appreciative  tone  and 
manner,  the  fault  can  be  easily  overlooked.  The  selections  in  the  different 
books  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  grade  of  pupils  for  whom  they  were  in- 
tended. It  is  difficult,  however,  to  perceive  the  advantage  of  taking  them  so 
nearly  all  from  the  productions  of  writers  of  the  present  day.  The  reading- 
book  is  to  many  of  the  youth  of  this  country  the  only  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  style  of  writing  and  thought  of  the  representative  authors 
of  English  literature.  Hence  the  advantage  of  retaining  extracts  from  the 
older  writers,  even  though  equally  good  selections  can  be  had  from  living 
authors.  By  a  few  strokes  of  his  pencil,  the  artist  has  given  a  clear  and  life- 
like outline  to  the  illustrations  found  in  the  lower  books  of  the  series.  The 
general  directions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  different  exercises  are  to  be  read 
are  most  excellent.  The  phonic  analysis,  presented  in  the  higher  books,  is 
especially  well  calculated  to  develop  those  essential  conditions  to  good  reading 
—  clearness  and  correctness  of  enunciation.  As  a  whole,  we  are  glad  to  wel- 
come tfie  series  among  our  text-books,  and  place  it  deservedly  high  in  the  list 
of  readers.  w. 

(2)  These  books  combine  many  things  which  we  believe  will  be  found  im- 
provements on  the  old  methods.  In  the  first  place,  they  combine  drawing  and 
writing  —  giving  models  for  drawingon  the  margin  of  everj-^  page.  Then  they 
give,  in  a  jiart  of  the  series,  copies  on  tinted  paper,  to  be  traced  by  the  pupil, 
thus  accustoming  the  eye  and  the  muscles  to  the  forms  and  size  of  the  letters. 
The  paper  is  ruled  with  sloping  lines,  as  well  as  horizontal,  thus  training  the 
eye  to  a  proper  and  uniform  slope.  Every  teacher  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to 
get  pupils  to  realize  the  necessity  of  uniformity  in  this  respect.  The  marginal 
figures  for  drawing  are  all  to  be  traced  in  the  first  instance,  and  only  copied 
after  the  pupil  has  acquired  confidence  and  some  degree  of  skill.  We  are  well 
pleased  with  them. 

(3)  The  selections  in  this  book  are  very  good;  the  introductory  exercise  on 
elocution  is  better  than  in  some  readers,  while  the  tinted  paper  and  fair  type 
make  the  book  very  agreable  to  the  eye.  It  is  intended  to  complete  the  well- 
known  series  of  Sanders's  Eeaders,  and  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  greater  vari- 
ety of  reading-exercises  for  the  higher  classes.  The  Union  Fifth  Reader  of  the 
former  series  is  the  Sixth  Reader  of  the  present.  To  those  who  are  using  this 
series  no  doubt  this  book  will  be  welcome. 

(*)  We  hail  with  pleasure  any  system  or  text-book  of  instruction  which  is 
calculated  to  develop  naturally  the  mental  faculties  of  the  learner.  In  hardly 
any  study  is  there  greater  danger  that  teaching  shall  become  a  mere  mechan- 
ical process,  lacking  alike  in  interest  or  profit,  than  in  geography.  This  is 
largely  the  fault  of  the  text-book,  for  teachers  are  apt  to  teach  what  is  in  the 
book,  rather  than  to  use  the  book  as  a  help  in  teaching  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats.  Its  pages  are  learned  memoriter,  and  recited  parrot-like.  The  leading 
excellence  of  Ormsby's  Guide  is  that  the  pupil  is  thrown  considerably  on  his 
own  resources  in  expressing  ideas  which  are  the  result  of  his  observation  and 
thought.     Part  I  introduces  the  child  to  the  different  portions  of  the  earth  and 

(2j  Harper's  Writinq-Books.    Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  J.  H.  Rolfe,  Chicago. 

(3J  Sanders's  Union  FrFXH  Reader.    Ivison,  Phinney,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  New  York :  S.  C. 

Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
(♦)  A  Guide  to  Geogkaphy.    By  Geo.  S.  Ormsby,  A.M.    E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  Philadelphia ; 

Speakman  &  Proctor,  Chicago.    168  pages. 
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their  natural  features  by  a  series  of  journeys.  Part  II  consists  of  exercises 
on  the  map,  and  contains  valuable  suggestions  as  to  manner  of  recitation. 
As  a  hand-book  to  accompany  a  series  of  outline  maps,  the  book  possesses 
great  merit.  w. 

(5)  The  author  and  publishers  have  done  a  good  work  in  preparing  this  book 
for  the  use  of  schools.  In  it  the  problem,  always  a  most  perplexing  one  in 
writing  text-books,  how  much  to  insert,  how  much  to  leave  out,  seems  to  be 
successfully  solved.  The  attention  of  the  student  of  it  is  not  confused  by  a 
multiplicity  of  rules  and  a  still  greater  number  of  exceptions,  but  is  directed 
to  a  few  of  the  prominent  rules  for  the  formation  of  words  from  roots,  prefixes 
and  suflSxes.  While  it  gives  the  analysis  of  a  few  of  the  more  important  words 
in  the  language,  it  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  mould  the  tastes  and  hab- 
its of  the  pupil  so  that  he  can  pursue  the  study  for  himself  after  laying  it  aside. 
It  is  excellently  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  classes  in  the  common  schools  of 
our  country.  w. 

(5)  The  country  is  indebted  to  California  for  its  abundant  golden  contribu- 
tions to  the  national  wealth  during  the  time  of  greatest  need.  We  here  have  a 
tribute  from  the  same  source  to  our  educational  wealth.  This  speaker  was 
compiled  with  a  view  of  supplying  the  common  school  with  suitable  selections 
for  declamation  at  a  less  cost  than  that  of  the  more  voluminous  works  in  gen- 
eral use.  To  make  its  selections  equally  numerous,  the  usual  elementary 
instructions  and  preparatory  exercises  are  omitted.  A  short  essay  on  the  import- 
ance of  elocutionary  instruction  in  the  common  school  is  the  only  preliminary 
portion  of  the  work.  The  selections  embrace  the  different  varieties  of  litera- 
ture, and  are  taken  from  the  best  writers  in  their  respective  departments. 
Many  of  them  are  entirely  new.  w. 

(')  The  dread  ordeal  of  the  late  civil  war  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  mil- 
itary strength  of  the  nation,  in  timesof  great  emergency,  lies  in  the  strong  right 
arm  of  its  citizens.  During  its  progress  it  became  evident  that  the  old  system  of 
military  tactics  was  not  calculated  to  train  fresh  volunteers  into  efficient  fight- 
ing men  in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  with  the  smallest  amount  of  labor. 
Its  movements  were  too  complicated,  and  not  adapted  to  the  improved  fire- 
arms now  in  use.  On  the  11th  day  of  June  last,  a  board  of  military  officers  was 
convened,  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  author's 
system  of  tactics  and  reporting  whether  it  should  be  adopted  as  the  system  for 
the  U.  S.  army.  The  board,  of  which  Gen.  Grant  was  president,  approved  the 
system,  and  by  an  order  from  the  War  Department  it  is  "adopted  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  Infantry  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Militia  of  the  United  States."  This  revision  of  the  army  code  is 
most  opportune  now,  when  the  idea  of  making  military  instruction  a  depart- 
ment in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  is  so  favorably  entertained  by  those 
high  in  authority.  y^, 

(*)  The  publishers  offer  to  the  educational  public  a  revised  edition  of  this 
standard  text-book.  While  presenting  the  subject  of  geography,  in  the  main, 
in  the  same  general  manner  with  other  books  of  the  sort,  its  chief  meritorious 
feature  is  a  systematic  method  of  map-study.  At  the  age  of  pupils  for  whom 
the  book  is  intended,  judicious  instruction  in  the  outline  and  physical  features 
of  a  country  can  most  profitably  be  given,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  in  harmony 
with  the  laws  of  mental  development.  It  seems  to  us,  also,  that  this  is  the  best 
manner  to  awaken  the  child's  interest  in  the  subject.  Appended  to  the  work 
is  a  brief  summary  of  Physical  Geography.  The  maps  are  for  study,  not  con- 
fusing the  learner  by  multiplicity  of  names  and  places  omitted  in  the  text.    The 

(6)  Analysis  of  English  Words.  By  E.  T.  Lander.  Clarke  &  Co.  and  Speakman  &  Proc- 
tor, Chicago.    60  pages. 

(•)  Common-School  Speaker.  By  John  Swett,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  State 
of  California.  H.H.Bancroft  &  Co.,  San  Francisco;  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co..  Chicago.  230 
pages.    $l..50. 

(I)  A  New  System  of  Infantkv  Tactics,  Double  and  Single  Rank.  By  Brevet  Major- 
General  Emery  Upton,  U.  S.  Army.  D.  Appleton  <fe  Co.,  New  York  ;  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.. 
Chicago.    r2.50. 

(»)  Cornell's  Intermediate  Geography.  By  S.  S.  Cornell.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York ;  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
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leading  routes  of  railway  travel  are  inserted.  There  is  a  pleasing  contrast  of 
color  between  the  land  and  water  surface,  and  their  mechanical  execution  is 
admirable.  w. 

(9)  The  two  great  delusions  which  have  been  practiced  upon  the  world  dur- 
ing the  Christian  era  are  Mohammedanism  and  Mormonism.  As  remarkable 
instances  of  the  deception  of  the  ignorant  masses  by  cunning  and  designing 
leaders,  both  are  instructive.  Of  the  various  expositions  of  this  latter-day 
imposture,  the  writer  of  this  book  has  the  advantage  of  acquaintance  with  the 
scenes  and  the  persons  connected  with  its  early  history.  His  aim  seems  to 
have  been,  by  a  simple  narration  of  the  facts  and  character  of  the  persons  con- 
nected with  its  origin,  to  make  known  the  deception  on  which  the  system  is 
founded.  "Without  exaggeration  or  argument,  the  story  seems,  in  the  light  of 
current  history,  to  be  a  simple  and  truthful  statement.  The  delineation  of  the 
character  of  the  founders  of  the  sect  is  of  especial  value.  An  extract  from  the 
work  will  illustrate  the  magnitude  to  which  the  system  has  grown:  "The 
Mormons  have  their  missions  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Switzerland,  Malta,  Gibraltar,  Hindo- 
stan,  Australia,  Siam,  Ceylon,  China,  Chili,  Guinea,  West  Indies,  and  Sand- 
wich Islands.  The  Book  of  Mormon  is  published  in  English,  French,  German, 
Italian,  Danish,  Welsh,  and  Polynesian."  w. 

(10)  This  is  a  story  of  an  emigrant  family:  the  mother,  a  quiet  woman  of 
strong  faith;  the  father,  a  person  devoted  to  the  world,  and  hard  as  the  nether 
millstone.  Of  course,  the  children  follow  the  father,  and  not  the  mother;  but 
she  never  faints,  but  labors  uncomplainingly  until,  in  her  western  home,  she 
meets  death  as  only  a  Christian  can.  This  event  is  blessed  to  her  husband, 
and  to  all  the  children  but  her  youngest  and  dearest,  whom  it  only  drives  far- 
ther and  deeper  into  sin,  until  at  last,  by  God's  judgments,  even  he  is  brought 
to  his  mother's  God,  and  proves  a  valuable  and  earnest  worker  in  his  cause. 
The  characters  are  not  overstrained,  and  the  moral  is  unexceptionable.  The 
verdict  of  a  child  upon  it  is  —  It  is  vtry  interesting:  I  almost  cried  over  it. 

(")  OuK  opinion  of  this  novel  may  be  summed  up  in  brief  as  follows:  A  story 
of  an  unaccomplished,  ill-natured,  dowdy  young  lady,  in  her  own  eyes,  but  in 
the  eyes  of  others,  especially  of  a  gallant  dragoon  and  an  English  Sir,  the  im- 
personation of  female  loveliness,  falls  enthusiastically  in  love  with  one  and, 
false  to  herself,  marries  the  other,  with  whom  she  lives  discontentedly  two 
years  and  a  half,  and  is  about  to  die  of  consumption.  There  seems  to  have 
been  no  high  or  noble  purpose  in  her  life,  and  we  think  she  well  accomplished 
her  mission.  w. 

(12)  With  this  volume  the  publishers  commence  issuing  a  cheaper  edition  of 
the  author's  writings  than  any  that  have  yet  appeared.  With  cheapness  of 
price,  beauty  of  style  and  neatness  of  execution  are  in  no  wise  sacrificed.  The 
masses  have  reason  to  thank  the  publishers  for  bringing  the  works  of  the 
greatest  of  English  novelists  within  their  reach.  w. 

(")  Here  is  the  initial  number  of  another  of  the  many  candidates  for  the 
public  favor.  It  is  a  well-printed  octavo  of  120  pages,  similar  in  general  con- 
ception and  style  to  those  already  before  the  public.  It  is  not  illustrated  like 
Harper,  nor  is  it  bold  and  polemical  like  the  Atlantic.  According  to  its  pro- 
spectus, it  desires  to  occupy  the  geographical  and  historical  position  of  Phila- 
delphia, as  the  common  ground  where  all  who  love  the  Union  (and  none  oth- 
ers) can  meet  and  discuss  matters  relating  to  Literature,  Science,  and  Educa- 
tion, in  harmony  and  good  fellowship.  Dennis  Galbraith  (an  American  novel) 
is  commenced  in  this  number,  where  we  also  find  —  with  the  usual  amount  of 
stories,  etc., —  an  article  on  Education,  and  a  geological  one  on  the  Prehistoric 
Man.  The  energetic  publishers  will  undoubtedly  make  a  magazine  worthy  of 
support. 

(»)  Origin,  Rise  and  Pbogbess  of  Mormonism.    By  Pomeroy  Tucker.    D.  Appleton  <ft 
Co.,  New  York ;  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago.    302  pages.    $1.75. 

(10)  Tom  Miller  ;  or.  After  Many  Days.  J  0.  Garrigues  &  Co..  Philadelphia. 

(11)  Cometh  up  as  a  Flower;  An  Autobiography.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  S.  C. 
Griggs  <fe  Co.,  Chicago.    173  pages.    Paper  covers.    60  cents. 

(i»)  Oliver  Twist.    By  Charles  Dickens.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York ;  S.  C.  Griggs  & 

Co.,  Chicago.    12mo.    Stiff  paper  covers.   172  pages.    25  cents. 
(18)  LipFiNCOTX's  Magazine.    J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.    }4.00  a  year. 


ILLINOIS  TEACHER  PREMIUM  LIST  AND  CLUBBING  ARRANGEMENTS. 

As  an  inducempnt  to  Teachers,  County  Superintendents,  and  others,  to  interest  themselves  In 
obtaining  subscriptions  for  the  Teacheh,  we  will  pay  the  following  Premiums : 
To  the  Teachers'  Association  of  the  county  from  which  we  shall  receive,  during  the  six 
months  from  Nov.  lOth,  1867,  to  May  10th,  1868,  the  largest  number  of  subscriptions,  in  pro- 
portion to  population  as  shown  by  the  Census  of  1865 $50.00 

The  above  to  include  all  subscriptions  of  persons  residing  within  the  county,  whether  paid  for  at 
full  price  or  at  club  rate.  Those  intending  to  compete  for  the  premiums  which  follow  must  pay  the 
full  price  (|1.50)  with  each  subscription,  and  notify  the  undersigned  of  their  intention  with  first  list. 

To  the  mdividual  sending  the  largest  number  of  subscriptions  between  above  dates $50.00 

"  "  "  second       "  "  "  "  "     40.00 

"  "  "  third  "  "  "  "  "     30.00 

"  "  "  fourth        "  "  "  "  "     20.00 

"  "  "  fifth  "  "  "  "  "     10.00 

The  above  premiums  will  be  paid  in  Cash,  as  soon  as  it  is  ascertained  who  are  entitled  to  them. 
We  also  make  the  following  proposition : 
To  any  one  sending  the  names  of  Ten  subscribers  for  one  'year,  with  remittance  for  the  same  at  the 
rate  of  §1.50  each,  we  will  send  by  mail  a  Craig  Microscope,  with  one  dozen  Mounted  Objects; 
to  any  one  sending  J^ive  names,  on  the  same  terms,  we  will  send  a  Novei.ty  Microscope. 
We  will  continue,  as  heretofore,  to  receive  subscriptions,  from  subscribers  to  the  Teacher,  for  any  of 
the  periodicals  published  by  Messrs.  Ticknor  <fe  Fields,  at  their  lowest  club  rates,  viz : 

Atlantic  Monthly $3.00  I  Every  Saturday $4.00 

Our  Young  Folks 1.50  |  North-American  Review 5.00 

We  will  also  receive,  from  our  own  subscribers,  subscriptions  for  The  Nation  at  $4.00  a  year ;  for  the 
Little  Chief,  at  50  cents  a  year. 

Address  XJ,  C.  STASOrT,  Feoria,  Illinois. 

A  Book  for  every  School,  Family,  and  Literary  Circle. 

SCHOOL  -DAY  DIALOGUES. 

Compiled  by  ALEXANDER  CLARK,  A.M. 
The  most  instructive  and  entertaining  boolt  of  tlie  Itind  ever  published. 

It  has  received  thp  highest  recommendations  from  the  leading  Journals,  and  flattering  iudorsementi 
from  many  of  the  most  prominent  Educators  and  Teachers  in  the  United  States. 
12mo.,  352  pages,  post  paid,  .fLSO. 

A  liberal  discount  made  to  Agents  and  to  the  Trade  generally. 
Address 

J.  W.  DAUGHADAY  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

4S4  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kelso's  Patent  Cyphering  Machine. 

^ 

THE  Scientific  American  says:     "This  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Patents  issued  this  week 
(Sept.  25, '66).    It  relates  to  a  machine  which  can  be  used  for  adding,  subtracting  and  multiplying 
figures  of  any  desired  magnitude  with  the  greatest  ease  and  facility." 

Without  the  multiplying  apparatus,  which  is  not  of  so  much  practical  importance,  the  price,  beautifully 
finished  in  a  handsome  case,  is 

ODtTE      ID  O  Ij  Ij  JL  la . 

Descriptive  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application.  This  machine  is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities 
and  most  useful  novelties  of  modern  invention.     As  a 

Birtliday,  Christmas,  or  ]Ve'w-  "Year's  Present, 

for  old  or  young,  it  cannot  be  beat.    Every  school  teacher  should  have  an  agency.    IT   PAYS. 

SAMUEL  J.  KELSO, 

194  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan.     P.  0.  Box  653. 

Our  School-Day  Visitor 

IS  ONK  OF  THE 

VEEY  BEST,  CHEAPEST,  AND  HANDSOMEST 
BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  MAGAZINES  IN  THE  WORLD  I 

Volume  XII  coniineiiccs  January,  1868. 

PREMIUMS  rOR  EVERYBODY. 

$1.25  a  year.    $1.00  to  clubs.    Specimen  numbers  and  full  instructions  to  Agents,  10  cents. 
49~  Agents  wanted  at  every  Post-Office  and  School  District  in  tlie  United  States. 

A<J<i'^«^  J.  W.  DAUGHADAY  &  CO., 

424  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


THE  CELEBEATED 

CRAIG  MICROSCOPE. 

The  Best<  Simplest,  Cheapest,  and  Most  Powerful.     A  beautiful  present  to  old  or  yonng. 
Gotten  up  on  an  entirely  new  plan.     Magnifies  nearly  10,000  times.    The  only  instrument 
which  requires  no  focal  adjustment;  therefore  it  can  be  readily  used  by  every  one  — even 
by  children.     Adapted  to  Schools  and  the  Family  Circle,  as  well  as  Scientific  use.    Shows 
the  Adulteration  in  Food,  Animals  in  Water,  Globules  in  Blood  and  other  fluids,  Tubular 
construction  of  Hair,  Claws  on  a  Fly's  Foot;  and,  in  fact,  the  objects  which  can  be  exam 
ined  iu  it  are  without  member. 
4^  Agents  "Wanted  Everywhere.      Liberal  Terms  at  'Wholesale.'^ 
DPPtlCE    OIsTL'Y    $S.50. 
Beautiful  Mounted  Objects  $160  per  dozen. 

Also,  the  new  and  beautiful  folding  sliding  focus   BELLEVUE  STEREOSCOPE,  ^Wcl» 
magnifies  pictures  large  and  life-like.    Price,  $3.00.     Choice  Stereoscopic  Views,  $3  per  dozen. 

Also,  the  POCKET  NOVELTY  MICROSCOPE,  companion  to  the  "Craig,"  for  examin- 
ing living  insects,  bank  bills,  minerals,  flowers,  etc.    Price,  $3.00.     Send  stamp  for  circular. 

Any  of  the  above  instruments  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.    Address  the  sole  proprietor, 

G.  MEAD,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

THE  LITTLE  CHIEF, 

ONE   or   THE 

HANDSOMEST,  CHEAPEST  AND    BEST  PAPERS  FOR  CHILDREN 
PUBLISHED  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

PRICE  OWIiY  SEVEBTTY-FIVE  CEXTS  A  YEAR. 

4S-Most  lilberal  Premiums  to  Agents.    Specimen  Copies,  witb  Circulars 
containing:  full  particulars,  sent  on  receipt  of  Ten  Cents. 


DOWLIUfi  &  SHOETEIDfiE,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


NEW  SCHOOL  DESKS,  WITH  FOLDINa  SEATS, 

PATENTED    SEPTEMBER    10,    1867. 

HEIVI^Y    1ST.    SHEI^T^OOO, 

IlOT  Monroe  Street,  Chicago, 

MANUFACTURER  AND  DEALER  IN 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE 

And  General  School  Merchandise,  has  the  latest  and  most  desirable  styles  and 

BEST  SCHOOI.  DESKS  A5fl>  SEATS 

To  be  found  in  the  Northwest. 

He  is  also  the  Inventor,  Patentee,  and  Manufacturer,  of  Sherwood's  Patent  Ink-Well  for  Schools, 
which  is  so  widely  and  favorably  known  as  the  best  in  use. 

Also,  Agent  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  for  Guyot's  Wall  Maps  and  Perce's  Magnetic  Globes.  The  former  are 
the  finest  School  Maps  made,  while  the  latter  only  need  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

H.  M.  Sherwood's,  Holbrook's,  and  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  for  Blackboards,  sent  safely  by  Express,  in 
tin  cans  of  Pints,  Quarts,  or  Gallons. 

School  Apparatus,  Globes,  Outline  Maps,  School  Tablets  and  Charts  of  all  kinds. 

Parties  wanting  any  tiling  in  the  line  of  School  Merchandise  can  be  supplied  promptly,  and  at  Unoeit 
priea. 

49-  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List.  [JeSm] 


APPROVED   SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


No. 


PUBLISHED  BY 

E.  H.  BXJTLEI?^  4fc  CO., 

137   SOUTH   FOURTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


MITCHELL'S  NEW  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES. 
Mitchell's  First  Lessons  in  Geography. 

For  young  children.  Designed  ;is  an  iutl'odno- 
tion  to  the  author's  Primary  Geography.  With 
maps  and  engravings. 

Mitchell's  New  Priraary  Geography.  Il- 
lustrated by  Twenty  colored  Maps,  and  Cue  Hun- 
dred Engravings.  Designed  as  an  introduction  to 
the  New  Intermediate  Geography. 

Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Geogra- 
phy. Kor  the  use  of  Scliools  and  Academies. 
illustrated  by  Twenty-Three  Copper-Plate  Maps 
and  numerous  Engravings. 

Mitchell's  New  School  Geography  and 
Atlas.  A  System  of  Modern  Geography  — 
Physical,  Political,  and  Descriptive:  accompanied 
by  a  new  Atlas  of  Forty-four  Copper-plate  Maps, 
and  illustrated  by  Two  Hundred  Engravings. 

Mitchell's  New  Physical  Geography 
(ready  October  1st),  with  Thirteen  Copper-Plate 
Maps,  and  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Engravings. 
By  John  Brocklesby,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Trinity  College. 

Mitchell's  New  Outline  Maps.  A  series 
of  Seven  Maps,  handsomely  colored  and  mount- 
ed, in  size  24x28  inches,  except  the  Map  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  28x48  inches.  They 
clearly  and  fully  represent,  at  a  glance,  the  Po- 
litical Boundaries,  Mountain  -  Systems,  River- 
Courses,   Plateaus,  Table-Lands,   and  Deserts  of 

■"  the  Earth. 

Mitchell's  Ne  w  Ancient  Geography.  An 
entirely  new  work,  elegantly  illustrated. 


MITCHELL'S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES.  OldSeries. 

REVISED   TO  BATE. 

Mitchell's  Primary  Geography. 
Mitcheirs;.School  Geography  and  Atlas. 
Mitchell's  Ancient  Geography  and  At- 
las. 


GOODRICH'S  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  .\UMERODS  LNGR.WINGS. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  the 
United  States.  A  Pictorial  History  of  the 
United  States,  with  notices  of  other  portions  of 
America.  By  S.  G.^Goodhich,  author  of  "  Peter 
Parley's  Tales." 

Goodrich's  American  Child's  Pictorial 
History  of  the  United  States.  An  intro- 
duction to  the  author's  "Pictorial  History  of  the 
United  States." 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Eng- 
land. A.  Pictorial  History  of  England.  By  S. 
G.  CooDRicn. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Rome. 
A  Pictorial  History  of  Ancient  Rome,  with 
sketches  of  the  History  of  Modern  Italy. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Greece. 
A  Pictorial  History  of  Greece,  Ancient  and3Iod- 
ern. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  France. 
A  Pictorial  Hi.story  of  France.  Revised  and  im- 
proved edition,  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 


Goodrich's  Parley's  Common  -  School 
History  of  the  World.  A  Pictorial  His- 
tory of  the  World,  Ancient  and  Modern.  By  S. 
G.  (JoODRiCH,  author  of  '-Pictorial  History  of  the 
United  States,"  &c. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  Natural  History. 
Elegantly  illustrated  with  more  than  Two  Hun- 
dred Engravings. 

Bingham's  Latin  Grammar.  A  Grammar 
of  the  Latin  Language.  For  the  use  of  Schools. 
With  exercises  and  vocabularies.  By  William 
Bingham,  A.M.,  Superintendent  of  the  Bingham 
School. 

Bingham's  English  Grammar.  A  Gram- 
mar of  the  English  Language.  For  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Academies.  With  copious  parsing 
exercises.    By  William  Bimgham,  A.M. 

Coppee's  Elements  of  Logic.  Designed 
as  a  Manual  of  Instruction.  By  Henry  Coppee, 
LL.TX,  President  of  Lehigh  University. 

Coppee's  Elements  of  Rhetoric.  Design- 
ed a  Manual  of  Instruction. 

Coppee's  Academic  Speaker.  Containing 
a  large  number  of  new  and  appropriate  Pieces, 
for  Prose  Declamation,  Poetical  Recitation,  and 
Dratriafic  Reading,  carefully  selected  from  the 
best  authors.  American,  English  and  Continental. 

Fleming  &  Tibbins'  French  Dictionary. 
An  entirely  new  and  complete  French-and-Eng- 
lish  and  English-andFrench  Dictionary,  adapted 
to  the  present  state  of  the  two  Languages.  1400 
pages,  royal  8vo,  line  sheep. 

Fleming  &  Tibbins'  French  Diction- 
ary.    Abridged.     One  vol.  12nio,  7:24  pages. 

Hart's  English  Grammar.  A  Grammar  of 
the  English  Language.     By  .loHN  S.  Hart.  LL.D. 

Hart's  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  A  brief  Exposition  of  the  Constitution 
of  tlie  United  States,  in  the  form  of  Quebtions 
and  Answers. 

Hows'  Primary  Ladies'  Reader.  A  choice 
and  varied  Collection  of  Prose  and  Poetry,  adapt- 
ed to  the  cajiacities  of  Young  Children.  By  John 
W.  S.  Hows,  Professor  of  Elocution. 

Hows'  Junior  Ladies'  Reader. 

Hows'  Ladies'  Reader. 

Hows'  Ladies'  Book  of  Reading  and 
Recitations. 

Smith's  English  Grammar.  English  Gram- 
mar on  the  Productive  System.  By  Roswell  C. 
Smith. 

Scholar's  Companion.  Containing  Exercises 
in  Orthography,  Derivation,  and  Classification  of 
English  Words.  New  revised  edition.  By  Rurus 
W.  Bailey. 

Stockhardt's  Chemistry.  The  Principles  of 
Chemistry,  illustrated  by  simple  experiment.  By 
Dr.  Julil's  AnoLPH  STbcKnARPT,  Professor  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Agriculture  at  Tharand. 
Translated  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Pierce,  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. 

Tenney's  Geology.  Geology  for  Teachers, 
Cla.sses,  and  Private  Students.  By  Sanborn  Ten- 
NEY,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  A'us- 
sar  Female  College.  Illustrated  with  Two  Hun- 
dred Engravings 


Teachers  and  Boards  of  Education  are  respectfully  invited  to  address  the  Publishers,  as  above,  for 
'further  Information  regarding  these  Books,  all  of  which  are  eminently  suitable  for  the  school-room. 


STANDARD  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


Cornell's  CrCOgrapllical  Series.     In  general  use  in  all  parts  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Appletons'  Aritliiiietical  Series.    By  G.  P.  Quackenbos,  A.  M.,  upon 

the  basis  of  the  works  of  George  R.  Perkins,  LL.D. 

This  Series  will  consist  of  a   Primary,   an   JElementar;/,   a  JPracHcal,  a  Uiffher,  and  a 

Jtlental,  The  Primary,  price  40  cents;  Elementary,  price  CO  cents,  recently  published.  The  Practical, 
price  %l  00,  is  just  ready.  No  labor  has  been  spared  to  make  it  exactly  what  is  required  for  the  purpose  of 
mental  discipline,  a.s  well  as  for  practical  use  in  the  daily  business  of  life.  It  is  clear,  simple,  thorough, 
comprehensive,  logically  arranged,  well  graded,  is  supplied  with  a  great  variety  of  examples,  and  teaches 
the  methods  actually  used  by  business  men.  The  great  distinguishing  feature  of  this  Series  is,  that  it  is  ad- 
apted to  the  present  state  of  things,  and  is  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  financial  changes  of  the 
last  five  years.  The  branches  of  Mercantile  and  Commercial  Arithmetic  have  received  special  attention. 
The  merits  are  so  manifest,  that  the  Series  is  being  rapidly  adopted  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


OUACKEXBOS'S  TEXT-BOOKS  m  THE  EMLlSIl  LANGUAGE 

INCLUDE 

First  Book  in  English  Oraniniar $0.50 

An  English  Graniuiar 1.30 

First  licssons  in  Composition 90 

Advanced  course  of  Composition  an«l  Rhetoric 1.75 

Covering  the  whole  field,  these  books  afford  an  insight  into  the  structure  of  the 
English  language  that  can  be  obtained  from  no  other  source. 

Quackenbos's  United  States  History $3.00 

"  Primary  History 1.00 

The  style,  clear  and  simple,  yet  dignified,  forcible,  and  often  eloquent,  inspires 
the  learner  with  a  love  of  the  subject,  and  a  taste  for  historical  reading  in  general. 
To  use  as  a  Reader,  they  are  greatly  superior  to  all  others. 

Quackenbos's  I^^atnral  Philosophy $2.00 

"The  singular  excellence  of  all  Quaekenbos's  school-books  is  well  known  to  the  educational  community. 
They  are  generally  admitted  to  be  the  isest  M.-iNUALS  on  the  subjects  of  which  they  respectively  treat." 

J.  W.  BuLKLEY,  C)t!/  Hiipt.  of  Schools,  Brooklyn,  jS\  T. 

Rev  Dr.  Winslow,  N.  Y.,  Author  of  'Intellectual  Philosophy',  says: 
"All  the  works  of  this  excellent  author  are  characterized  by  clearness,  accuracy,  thoroughness,  and 
completeness;  also,  by  a  gradual  and  continuous  development  of  ulterior  results  from  their  previously- 
taught  elements." 

Youmans's  Hiew  Chemistry  (Revised  Edition) $S.OO 

Entirely  rewritten,  and  all  the  latest  facts  and  principles  of  the  science  explained. 

Harkness's  Introductory  liatin  Book $1.35 

"  liatiu  Gramuiar 1.75 

"  liatin  Reader 1.50 

"  First  Greek  L.essons 1.75 

Hadley's  Greek  Grammar 2.00 


D.  ilppletOB  &.  Co.  publish  upwards  of  250  School  Text-Books,  including  all 
the  departments  of  English,  Latin,  Greek,  and  French,  of  which  a  complete  Descrip- 
tive Catalogue  will  be  sent,  free  of  postage,  to  those  applying  for  it. 

Jg@°"  Single  copies  of  tlie  above-named  standard  works  will  be  mailed,  post-paid, 
for  examination,  on  receipt  of  one- half  the  retail  price.  Liberal  terms  made  for  in- 
troduction.    Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  invited  to  correspond  with 

J.  HUTCKZSrsorr,  Traveling  Agent, 

105    Madison    Street     Chicago. 


JLate  JPuhlicatioms  or 

131  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


HILLAED'S  READERS,  NEW  SERIES, 

With  an  original  treatise  on  Elocution,  by  Prof.  Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  College.  These 
Books  are  the  latest  complete  series  of  Readers  now  before  the  public.  They  have 
been  introduced,  in  whole  or  in  part,  into  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Washington,  Providence,  Hartford;  Portland,  Augusta, 
Me.;  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Peoria,  Quincy,  Springfield,  111.;  Madison,  Wis.;  Daven- 
port, Keokuk,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  Leavenworth,  Lawrence,  Kansas;  and  many 
other  important  places.  No  other  series  of  Readers  contains  so  many  patriotic 
extracts,  many  of  which  have  been  called  out  by  the  Great  Rebellion. 

WORCESTER'S  COMPREHENSIVE  SPELLING-BOOK. 

"The  arr.ingenient  and  classification  of  words  is  admirable,  and  the  department  devoted  to  'Derivations' 
unsurpassed." — Charles  H.  Allen,  Pnncipal  Normal  Department,  Universily  of  Wisconsin. 

WORCESTER'S  PRIMARY  SPELLING-BOOK. 

ADAMS'S  SPELLING-BOOK,  for  Advanced  Classes. 

WALTON'S  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS, 

Consisting  of  Three  Books, 

The      "WRITTEN,"      "INTELLECTUAL,"      and      "PRIMARY." 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Written  Arithmetic,  in  its  treatment  of  both  the  theory  and  the  prac- 
tice of  Arithmetic,  is  the  best  book  I  have  ever  seen.  While  it  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  other  works  of 
its  class,  it  has  many  features,  original  and  unique,  ""hich  give  it  a  marked  superiority  to  all  of  them,  and 
which  can  not  fail  to  commend  it  to  the  teacher  and  the  student." — Wm.  J.  Rolfe,  A.M.,  Master  of  Cain- 
bridge  {Mass.)  High  School. 

WALTON'S  DICTATION  EXERCISES, 

Comprising  a  Card,  on  which  are  arranged  figures  for  Arithmetical  operations,  and 
two  Keys  (Parts  I  and  II),  containing  answers  to  more  than  seven  thousand  exam- 
ples, to  be  performed  in  connection  with  the  Card.  They  may  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  and  supplementary  to  any  series  of  Arithmetics.  A  Sliding  Slate  may 
be  had  with  the  card, —  a  great  convenience  to  the  pupil  in  writing  results. 

Weber's  Outlines  of  Universal  History, 

Revised  edition,  with  Maps,  and  Index  of  Proper  Names  pronounced. 

C.  A.  Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States, 

A  new  edition,  entirely  rewritten,  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  by  Wm.  H. 
Seavey,  Principal  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  Boston. 

Edwards's  Outlines  of  English  History, 

A  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  brought  down  to  1862. 

Winslow's  Intellectual  Philosophy, 

With  Additions,  bringing  the  science  down  to  the  latest  views. 

WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  &  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES 

fi^°  Copies  for  Examination  or  Introduction  furnished  by 

GEORGE  jr.  JjiCJLSOJr,   iresiern  ^IgenU 

Jas.  I,  1867.]  P.O.  AoDKfiSS— C0r«  mf  W*.  B,  MJblBJV  K  CO.,  CMcar«' 


ECONOMY!    SIMPLICITY!!    COMPLETENESS 


UNIVERSAL  RECORDS. 


THE  system  of  Universal  Records  is  specially  designed  for  the  use  of  those  who  prefer  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pense and  inconvenience  of  more  than  one  record,  and  yet  desire  to  presei-ve  a 

OOZMUPXjETE  sokcooil.  ecistoie^y 

of  each  pupil,  embracing  residence  of  Parent,  Class,  Age,  Enrollment,  Punctuality,  Attendance,  Deport- 
ment, Recitation,  Examination  and  Ranl<,  in  connection  with  a 

SIIVOLE    EIVTinr    OF    THE    IVAMIE. 

These  Records  are  arranged  on  a 

TJp^ir'03Ft3vr  i=»Xjijauisr 

and  are  unsurpassed  in  respect  to 

ECONOMY,  SIMPLICITY,  AND  COMPLETENESS. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Prom  EDWARD  A.  SHELDON,  A.M.,  Principal  Oswego  Normal  Training  School,  and  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools,  Oswego,  New  Tork. 

Oswego,  June  7, 1867. 
Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  copy  of  "Universal   Record"  son t.    The  arrangement  seems  simple, 
concise,  and   complete.    I  regard  it  a  very  convenient  form  of  record,  and  I  should  think  the  book  would 
be  useful  to  every  teacher.  Yours  respectfully,  E.  A.  SHELDON. 

Frrnn,  REV.  CTRUSNUTT,  DD.,  President  State  University,  Bloomingion,  Indiana. 

Bloomington,  July  20, 1867. 
Having  examined  your  Universal  School  Record,  I  h.^ve  no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  it  the  best  that  I 
have  seen.    I  would  call  the  attention  of  Teachers  to  this  excellent  work,  feeling  satisfied  that  they  can 
find  none  more  convenient  or  better  adapted  for  their  use.  CYRUS  NUTT. 


PRICE   I.IST. 

Universal  Records  for  Pupils,  24  pages,  style  1* $    08 

Universal  Records  for  Pupils,  2-1  pages,  style  2 10 

Universal  Records  for  Teachers,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  00 

Universal  Records  for  Teachers,  192  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 3  50 

Universal  Records  for  Professors.  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  00 

Universal  Records  for  Professors,  192  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 3  50 

Universal  Records  for  Superintendents,  144  pages,  cap,  heavy  sides 1  25 

Universal  Records  for  Superintendents,  288  pages,  cap,  cloth 2  25 

Universal  Records  for  Examiners,  4S  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  00 

Universal  Records  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 1  75 

Universal  Itecords  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  cloth  sides 2  25 

Blank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  hundred 50 

Blank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  thousand 3  50 

Blank  Reports  to  Parents,  per  hundred 50 

Blank  Reports  to  Parents,  per  thousand 3  50 

Blank  Reports  to  Superintendents,  per  hundred 2  25 

fit  *Ha8  spaces  for  punctuality,  attendance,  deportment,  and  recitation. 

"    No.  2  has  spaces  for  punctuality,  attendance,  deportment,  and  five  separate  recitations. 

The  Pupil's  Record  answers  all  the  purposes  of  "  Reports  to  Parents  ",  and  is  a  valuable  aid  to  discipline. 

Any  of  the  above  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

4^ For  65  cents,  I  will  send  prepaid  for  examination  a  single  specimen  copy  of  the  Teacher's  or  Pro- 
fessor's Record.  A  supply  of  the  Pupil's  Record  for  first  introduction  sent  by  Express,  on  receipt  of  one 
half  of  the  retail  prices. 

HAMILTON  S.  McRAE,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

Or  Ben  Franklin  Book  Printing  Company,  Indianapolis. 


THE   ECLECTIC   EDUCATIONAL   SERIES. 


POPULARITY  IN  WISCONSIN. 

STA.TISTICS  FROM   THE  ZAST  ANNTXAJj   JtEFORT   OF  THJBf 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


The  Eclectic  Educational  Series  includes  McGuffey's  Readers 
and  Speller,  Ray's  Arithmetics,  Algebras,  and  Geometry,  and  Pinneo's 
Grammars.  These  books  are  more  extensively  used  in  the  public 
schools  throughout  the  West  than  any  other  series,  and  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  the  cheapest  and  best. 

According  to  the  official  report  for  1866  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  McGuffey's  Series  op  Read- 
ers was  used  in  1373  school  districts  of  that  State.  They  have  since 
been  unanimously  adopted  for  use  in  all  the  public  schools  of  Mil- 
waukee, and  are  rapidly  extending  in  popularity  and  use. 

According  to  the  same  report,  Ray's  Arithmetics  were  used  in 
1830  school  districts,  or  more  than  one-half  the  schools  of  the  State. 
They  are  the  most  popular,  thorough,  and  comprehensive  published. 

Ray's  Rudiments  op  Arithmetic  comprises  the  clearest  and  best 
treatise  on  the  Metric  or  Cental  System  that  has  yet  been  presented 
to  the  schools  of  the  country. 

Pinneo's  Grammars  are  very  largely  used  in  the  schools  of  Wis- 
consin, and  have  been  extensively  introduced  in  the  best  schools 
throughout  the  Union. 

Ray's  Algebras  are  the  adopted  text-books,  not  only  in  a  very  great 
number  of  the  high-schools  and  colleges  of  Wisconsin,  but  in  the  State 
University.     Read  what  is  said  of  them  by 

EI>WAJtJ>  OZiKFT,  Prof,  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Michigan,. 

University  of  Michigan,  July  2d,  1866. 
I  am  using  Ray's  Algetra  (Higher)  because  I  know  of  no  better.  I  have  a 
tolerable  familiarity  with  the  various  Algebras  published  in  our  country,  and  use 
Ray's  because  of  its  clear,  condensed  style,  copious  and  diversified  examples,  and 
the  judicious  selection  of  topics  to  be  presented.  In  short,  for  a  text-book  in  our 
Colleges  and  Higher  Seminaries,  I  think  it  not  only  has  no  superior,  but  no  equal 
published  in  our  country;  and  hence  I  use  it  till  I  find  a  better. 

EDWARD  OLNEY,  Prof,  of  Math.,  Univenity  of  31ich. 


W^  Teachers  and  School-officers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the 
publishers  relative  to  the  introduction  of  these  books  in  place  of  others 
not  in  satisfactory  use.     Address, 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  HINKLE, 

Cincinnttti,  Ohio. 


JUST    I»TJ33LISHE:I>. 


Ray's  New  Elementary  Algeka. 
Ray's  New  Higher  Algebra. 

These  are  not  entirely  new  books,  in  matter  and  arrangement,  but 
are  the  result  of  a  most  careful  and  thorough  revision  of  the  former 
popular  Algebras  by  the  same  author. 

In  this  revision,  the  examples,  where  they  were  thought  to  be  needlessly 
multiplied,  have  been  reduced;  the  rules  and  demonstrations,  abridged;  and 
other  methods  of  proof,  in  a  few  instances,  substituted. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  these  modifications,  while  they  do  not  impair 
the  integrity  or  change  the  essential  features  of  this  most  excellent  series  of 
Algebras,  will  materially  enhance  their  value,  and  secure  the  approbation  of 
all  intelligent  teachers. 


RAY'S  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY. 

Ray's  Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry:  A  new  and  com- 
prehensive work,  on  an  original  plan,  embracing  a  large  number  and 
variety  of  practical  exercises.  Designed  for  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Pri- 
vate Students. 

ITS  DISTINGUISHING  CHARACTERISTICS. 

1.  Simplification  of  the  primary  elements  of  the  science,  the  definitions  being 
all  based  upon  the  idea  of  direction,  and  the  Geometrical  axioms  and  postulates, 
stated  in  four  general  propositions. 

2.  Methodical  a,i-raugemeiit  of  subject,  beginning  with  the  Straight  Line  and 
ending  with  the  Sphere;  the  properties  of  each  figure  being  given  under  one  head, 
and  not  scattered  through  several  chapters  or  books. 

3.  Numerous  applications  of  the  principles  to  common  things,  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  pupil's  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  study,  and  to  teach  him  to  rightly 
apply  his  knowledge. 

4.  Exei-cises  in  solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by  the  pupil,  giving 
Mm  the  same  advantage  in  working — in  practical  drill  operatio7is — that  he  has  had 
in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  aud  Algebra. 


B@°  Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  exam- 
ination with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  the  following  rates:  Ray's  New 
Elementary  Algkbra,  60  cents;  Ray's  New  Higher  Algebra,  85 
cents;  and  Ray's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  60  cents  per  copy. 

Address  the  publishers, 

SARGENT.  WILSON  &  HINKLE, 

OIKCnnTATl,  OHIO. 


NEW    AND    IMPORTANT    SCHOOL    BOOKS. 


Cx'iiilc's    I^nglisli    of  Slialtespeax'e. 

THE    ENGLISH   OF   SHAKESPEARE.    lUustratLd  in  a  Pliilological  Commoutary  on  his 
"Julius  Caesar."    By  George  L.  Ceaiic,  Professor  of  History  and  of  English  Literature  in 
Queen's  College,  Belfast.     Edited  from  the  third  revised  London  edition,  by  W.  J.  Rolfe,  Master 
of  the  High  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.    1  vol.  liimo.     Price  $1.75. 
A  companion  and  supplement  to  any  and  every  edition  of  Shakespeare ;  equally  adapted  to  the  use 

of  the  general  reader,  and  of  the  student  in  school  or  college.    A  work  of  special  interest  and  value 

in  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  English  language. 

Caiiibr-idge    Course    of  X*lxy.sics. 

THE     CAMBRIDGE    COURSE    OF    ELEMENTARY    PHYSICS.    In  Three  Parts. 

Parti.   Cohesion,  Adhesion,  Chemical  Affinity,  Electricity.     Part  II.    Sound,  Light,  Heat.     Part 

III.  Gravity,  Astronomy.    By  W.  J.  Kolfe  and  J.  A.  Gili.et,  Teachers  in  the  High  School, 

Cambridge,  Mass.     I'^mo. 

This  series  has  been  prepared  for  the  Cambridge  High  School,  and  much  the  greater  portion  of  it 
has  been  thoroughly  tested  with  large  classes  in  that  school,  during  the  past  two  years. 

The  fir.st  volume,  including  Cohesion,  Adhesion,  Chemical  Affinity  and  Electricity,  will  be  ready 
in  a  few  weeks  ;  another  volume  will  probably  he  ready  in  July,  and  the  third  within  a  year.  The 
volumes  will  be  issued  from  the  University  Press,  Cambridge,  in  their  usual  elegant  style,  and 
illustrated  with  numerous  engravings  from  designs  made  expressly  for  the  works. 

IVJa  gill's    Fi'encli    Series. 

A  FRENCH  GRAMMAR.  Being  an  attempt  to  present,  in  a  concise  and  systematic  form, 
the  Essential  Principles  of  the  French  Language.  To  which  is  added  a  French,  English,  and 
Latin  Vocabulary,  containing  the  most  common  words  in  French  which  are  derived  from  Latin. 
By  Edward  H.  Magill,  A.  M.,  Sub-^Master  in  the  Boston  Latin  School.    1  volume,  12mo. 

Price  $1.60. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES  IN  THE  AUTHOR'S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR. 

By  Edwaiu)  II.  M AOILL,  A.  M.    ]2mo.     Price  7,5  cents. 

AN  INTRODUCTORY  FRENCH  READER:  Containing  Grammatical  Exercises 
progressively  arranged.  Familiar  Conversations  on  various  subjects,  and  Selections  for  Reading 
and  Declamation  :  together  with  Explanatory  Notes,  References  to  the  Author's  French  Grammar, 
and  an  adequate  Dictionary.     By  EnwAui)  II.  JIagill.   1  vol.  12rao.   (To  be  ready  in  a  few  days.) 

A  FRENCH  PROSE  BOOK.  Containing  choice  Selections  from  the  best  French  Prose 
Writers,  from  the  Time  of  Louis  XIV.  to  tlie  present  Day.    (In  preparation.) 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  FRENCH  POETS:  Including  Biographical  Sketches, 
Notes,  References,  and  a  Dictionary.    (In  preparation.) 


The  National  System  of  Penmanship. 


The  best,  most  popular,  and  the  most  extensively  used  of  any  system  in  the  world ! 
Specimen  book,  containing  r,m  copies,  sent  postpaid,  lor  50  cts. ;  to  teachers  for  25  cts. 
For  Circulars,  containing  particular  descriptions  and  notices  of  tlie  above,  address 

OEOSBY  &  ADTSWOETH,  117  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


THE  BE&T  tUVn  CHEAPEST: 


w 


HightofSeat,r2in.        13  in.  U  in.  loin.  16  in.  16  in. 

C.    W.    SHER^VOOD'S 
PATEUfT  FOt-DIlFO  SEAT  AlTD  SCHOOI.  DESK. 

Patented  Nov.  6, 1866.    Patented  Jan.  15, 1867.    Patented  March  26, 1867, 

E   MANUFACTURE   AND   KEEP  CONSTANTLY   IN   STORE   THE   LARSEST  AND  BEST  As- 
sortment of 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE  AND  SCHOOL  APPARATUS 

that  can  be  found  in  the  West.  We  are  the  sole  proprietors  of  the  HOLBROOK  SCHOOL  APPARATUS 
COMPANY,  and  manufacture  all  the  articles  ever  made  by  that  Companj'  — many  of  which  are  greatly 
Improved.    We  have  no  exclusive  agent  for  these  goods. 

SHERWOOD'S  1NK:-"WEHi,  invented  .lud  patented  by  Geo.  Sherwood  — best  made. 

PHILOSOPHICAL.  APPARATUS  — all  kinds. 

OREEN  L.IQ,UID  SLATING  for  Blackboards  — best  known. 

In  short,  for  any  thing  and  every  thing  to  completely  outfit  a  College  or  School  of  any  grade,  send  to 

G^X:0.    efts    O.    "SJV.    JSH:E3H.'^7«7-00ID, 

105  Madison  Street,  Gliicago. 


fi®^  Send  for  Educational  Messengek. 
18^  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
CAL  and  Chemical  Apparatus. 
t®=.Send  for  School-Eook  List. 


t!®=  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  School  Fur- 
niture. 
■piS-Send  for  Catalogue  of  Magic  Lanterns  and 

Slides. 


ANALYTICAL  SCHOOL  READERS. 


RICHARD  EDWARDS,  LL.  D.,  Pres.  lU.  Normal  University; 

AND  _^ 

J.  RUSSELL  WEBB,  Author  of  Normal  Series  and  Word  Method. 

This  series  of  Readers  and  Speller  is  now  complete;  and  they  have  already  received  the  moat  flattering 
indorsementsof  any  series  of  Readers  published.  They  contain  new  features,  which  give  them  superior 
merit  over  any  other  series.    The  series  consists  of 


Analytical  First  Reader. 
Analytical  Second  Reader. 
Analytical  Third  Reader. 


80pp.  IQmo. 
IQOpp.  16?no. 
256pp.   IQmo. 


Analytical  Fourth  Reader.  2(jipp.  12mo. 
Analytical  Fifth  Reader.  360pp.  12mo. 
Analytical  Sixth  Reader.        49ipp.   12nio. 


Analytical  Speller.     By  Edwards  and  Warren. 
Primary  Reading  Lessons,   consisting  of  eight  beautifully  printed  and   illustrated 
Charts,  designed  to  accompany  the  Analytical  Readers.     Size,  20X^4  inches. 


ROWLAND'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 


GEO.  HOWLAND,  A.M.,  Pbin.  Chicago  High  School. 
This  book  contains  the  leading  principles  of  Grammar  so  presented  as  to  embody  what  is  regarded  aa 
the  most  useful  matter  for  Public  Grammar  Schools,  Academies,  and  High  Schools,  where  the  Spelling- 
Book  and  Rhetoric  are  not  considered  a  part  of  the  Grammar. 

0£0.  &  C.  W.  fSHEBWOOD, 

105  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 


ILLINOIS   TEACHER. 


YohvuE  XIV.  FEBRUARY,  1868.  Number  2. 


PROPER  METHODS  OF  IMPARTING  MORAL  INSTRUCTION 
IN  SCHOOLS. 


BY  DB.  SAMUEL   WILLARD. 


An  Essay  read  Dec.  25th,  1867,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association  at 
Galesburg. 


[Prefatokt  Note. —  Before  reading  the  Essay,  Dr.  Willard  said:  "You  will 
notice  in  this  paper  a  remarkable  omission,  for  which  it  is  proper  that  I  should 
account.  I  say  nothing  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  as  a  means  or  source  of  moral 
instruction  in  schools.  When  your  committee  invited  me  to  write  upon  this 
subject,  they  informed  me  that  they  expected  an  essay  upon  the  same  theme 
from  another  gentleman  whom  they  named.  Knowing  him  to  be  a  clergy- 
man, I  presumed,  without  corresponding  with  him,  that  he  would  deal  espe- 
cially with  that  part  of  the  discussion  from  which  I  have  abstained:  I  there- 
fore thought  best  to  leave  it  entirely  to  him,  not  even  touching  upon  his 
ground.  I  say  this  that  I  may  not  seem  to  have  failed  to  recognize  that  branch 
of  the  subject,  or  to  have  undervalued  the  Bible  in  its  function  as  a  book  of 
morals.  I  trust,  however,  that  the  essay  itself  will  be  found  to  leave  no  room 
for  such  a  suspicion."] 

The  title  of  the  theme  assigned  us  presumes  that  moral  instruction 
should  be  imparted  in  schools;  that  is  an  assumed  point:  it  also  as- 
sumes that  there  are  various  methods,  some  of  vi^hich  are  proper,  as 
tending  to  secure  the  desired  result,  and  others  are  improper,  as  fail- 
ing of  it  or  involving  undesirable  i-esults.  These  assumed  grounds  are 
therefore  not  brought  into  discussion:  the  main  question  is — How? 
The  equally  important  one  —  What?  is  in  our  field  only  as  the  How 
often  depends  upon  the  What;  yet  we  must  discuss  it  first,  and  at 
some  length. 

What  is  moral  instruction?  Manifestly,  instruction  in  morals:  in- 
struction as  to  what  one  should  do  and  what  we  should  not  do.  But 
when  we  proceed  but  a  little  way  in  our  teaching,  we  meet  the  quest- 
ion— Why?  Why  should  one  do  this  thing  and  leave  the  other  un- 
done? What  is  the  sanction  of  morals?  And  soon  we  find  that  the 
6 
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word  mo7'al  has  an  interesting  history;  and  to  deal  with  it  radically  we 
must  look  at  the  root  of  the  word,  and  see  what  was  meant  by  it  long 
ago,  and  how  it  has  changed  its  meaning  as  ages  have  come  upon  it: 
so  that,  passing  from  a  meaning  as  trivial  as  etiquette,  or  fashion,  it  now 
stands  in  our  thoughts  near  to  religioyi;  and  finding  its  sanction  at  first 
in  the  laziness  and  conservatism  of  men,  it  now  rests  in  our  view  upon 
the  mighty  will  of  God  and  his  eternal  wisdom  and  goodness. 

Moral  is  from  the  Latin  moralis,  a  word  introduced  into  that  language 
by  Cicero,  a  few  years  before  Christ.  It  is  formed  from  mos,  maris,  a 
noun  which  denotes,  say  our  lexicographers,  "manner,  custom,  way, 
fashion,  use,  wont  of  persons,  as  determined,  not  by  the  laws,  but  by 
their  own  Avill  and  pleasure."  Throughout  classical  Latin  the  word 
has  this  fundamental  meaning  only :  even  when  signifying  way  of  life, 
behavior,  it  carries  still  the  same  notion  of  custom,  and  bears  no  ref- 
erence to  what  we  now  call  the  moral  character  of  actions.  The  de- 
rivatives from  this  noun  carry  the  same  fundamental  idea.  The  ad- 
verb moraliter,  morally,  is  used  by  a  writer  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  Christ  to  signify  'characteristically',  'in  one's  usual  man- 
ner'; so  that  moraliter  vivit,  'he  lives  morally',  meant  only,  in  his  use 
of  it,  'he  lives  characteristically,  after  his  usual  way'.  If  we  look  at 
the  corresponding  word  in  the  Greek,  f/6oc  [eethos],  the  source  of  our 
word  Ethics,  the  science  of  morals,  we  find  that  it  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  mos;  merely  custom,  fashion,  use  and  wont.  It  is  used  but  a 
single  time  in  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  then  only  when  Paul 
quotes  from  the  poet  Menander  the  maxim  "Evil  communications 
corrupt  good  manners."*  The  word  moral  is  not  found  in  our  Bible, 
nor  is  there  any  derivative  from  it  therein. 

The  primary  idea  of  morals,  then,  was  simply  manners,  custom, 
use  and  wont;  fashion,  in  short.  The  man  who  did  as  the  mass  of 
others  did,  neither  disturbing  them  by  any  superfluity  of  naughtiness, 
nor  puzzling  them  by  any  originality,  nor  reproaching  them  by  any 
superior  excellence,  such  was  the  man  of  good  morals,  f  Morality  was 
an  outer  life:  the  inner  life  and  its  motives  were  not  called  in  quest- 
ion in  determining  the  man's  moral  character.  "When  prevalent  cus- 
tom is  the  standard,  what  matters  it  whether  one's  conformity  sjirings 
from  motives  of  expediency,  or  conservatism,  which  is  only  another 
name  for  a  kind  of  laziness,  or  self-regard,  or  from  some  higher  spring 
of  life?  I  doubt  not  that  it  is  from  this  early  meaning  of  morality, 
and  from  a  characteristic  taint  inherited  by  it  even  to  the  present  day, 
that  one  who  looks  for  a  higher  life  condemns  the  mere  moralist,  with 
a  contemptuous  pity  in  his  tone. 

«•  1  Cor.  XV,  33. 

t  The  notion  is  fairly  put  iu  the  language  of  Solomon  in  his  days  of  vanity: 
"Be  not  righteous  over-much,  neither  make  thyself  over-wise:  why  shouldst 
thou  destroy  thyself?  Be  not  over-much  wicked,  neither  be  thou  foolish:  why 
shouldst  thou  die  before  thy  time?  "     Eccles.  vii,  16,  17. 
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But  as  custom,  which  was  the  earliest  form  of  law,  became  modified 
by  the  growth  of  the  sentiment  of  justice,  and  as  law  came  more  and 
more  to  stand  before  its  subjects  as  the  representative  of  justice  and 
right  and  reason,  and  as  the  feeling  of  obligation  was  developed  in- 
creasingly among  men,  the  word  rose  from  the  trodden  dusty  way  of 
use  and  wont,  and  now  has  risen  so  high  that  it  hangs  over  men  like  a 
guiding  star;  and  the  science  of  morals  must  lean  on  the  science  of 
God,  claiming  man's  obedience  to  the  rules  of  morality  on  the  same 
grounds  on  which  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  is  claimed. 

I  can  not  forbear  pointing  out,  before  leaving  this  subject,  that  at 
the  same  time  other  related  words  have  undergone  a  similar  transfor- 
mation and  elevation.  The  word  religion  three  centuries  ago  had  not 
its  present  force:  it  denoted  the  mere  externalities  and  ritual  observ- 
ances of  religion  as  we  now  understand  it:  it  was  superstition  and 
ceremonial,  rather  than  spiritual  life:  it  occurs  in  but  four  jjassages* 
in  the  New  Testament,  in  one  of  which  it  means  Judaism  and  its  cer- 
emonies and  traditions:  religious  occurs  but  twice;!  piety  once,|  and 
pious  never;  duty  but  twice§;  so  that  these  now  comnaon  words  do  not 
belong  to  the  dialect  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Bible  never  com- 
mends religious  men  or  moral  men  or  pious  men;  never  enjoins  mo- 
rality nor  religion;  but  it  speaks  of  godly  men,  righteous  men,  just 
men,  devout  men,  and  offers  the  great  rewards  to  those  who  by  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing  seek  for  glory  and  honor  and  immortality, 
eternal  life. 

And  if  one  would  know  what  religion  and  piety  meant  to  the  pagan 
world  into  which  the  New  Testament  came,  let  him  study  carefully 
DeQuincey's  masterly  essay  on  'Christianity  as  an  Organ  of  Political 
Movement',  which  shows  in  how  deep  a  darkness  the  heathen  moved, 
and  in  what  debasing  bondage  of  fear  they  passed  through  n:iortal  life 
to  a  shadowy  end. 

In  the  same  essay,  with  his  deep  insight  and  vast  scholarship,  he 
shows  that  the  heathen  religions  were  dissociated  from  morality,  and 
the  reason  of  such  lack  of  connection;  that,  with  their  notions  of  the 
gods  and  of  worship  and  of  morals,  there  was  no  possibility  of  that 
marriage  of  religion  and  morality  which  is  so  familiar  and  inevitable 
to  us,  after  eighteen  centuries  of  Christian  teaching. 

We  teach  morals  without  religion  Avhen  we  teach  what  should  be 
done  or  avoided,  basing  our  inculcations  on  psychical  or  social  grounds; 
on  the  ground  of  the  natural  sentiments,  necessities  or  tendencies  of 
the  mind  and  soul  of  man;  on  the  expediences  and  conventions  of 

*  Acts,  xxvi,  5;  Gal.  i,  13  and  14;  James,  i,  26,  27:  and  Col.  ii,  18,  maybe 
included,  where  the  Greek  word  translated  worshiping  is  the  same  as  that  trans- 
lated rdigion  in  Acts  and  James. 

t  Acts,  xiii,  43;  James,  i,  26. 

i  1  Tim.  V,  4. 

i  Luke,  xvii,  10;  Rom.  xv,  27. 
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society;  on  reputation;  on  self-respect:  when  we  urge  our  instruction 
upon  principles  of  honor,  magnanimity  or  politeness,  only. 

We  bring  in  religious  instruction  also,  whenever  we  pass  from  the 
sphere  of  simple  ethics,  and  urge  that  this  is  right  and  to  be  done,  and 
that  is  wrong  and  to  be  avoided,  because  there  is  a  God,  and  a  divine 
superintendence  of  human  affairs,  by  which  all  human  relations  and 
duties  are  governed;  a  providence  by  which  it  comes  to  pass  that  the 
right  is  the  best,  and  the  good  is  in  the  long  run  the  successful,  and 
the  true  prevails  over  the  false,  and  in  all  adversity  and  under  all 
clouds  the  good  man  and  he  who  doeth  righteousness  with  faith  in  this 
Holy  Will  and  Wisdom  is  not  without  even  a  present  reward.  Such 
religious  instruction  as  this  is  out  of  all  question  or  dispute  of  sects 
or  parties;  and  every  teacher  can  give  it  with  confidence,  if  he  be 
earnest  and  true,  whether  he  be  Jew  or  Christian,  Protestant  or  Ro- 
man Catholic,  or  has  not  assumed  the  name  or  bands  of  any  sect  or 
church  whatever.  Such  religious  instruction  should  be  made  the  evi- 
dent basis  of  all  moral  instruction  in  our  schools.  I  say  the  evident 
basis,  for  it  need  not  always  be  put  forth  in  every  inculcation  or  con- 
stantly talked  of:  what  is  said  or  directly  referred  to  but  occasionally 
may  yet  be  so  constantly  assumed  that  its  influence  shall  be  felt.  Not 
the  one  who  talks  most  about  God  will  show  best  that  he  remembers 
him;  just  as  the  one  who  talks  most  about  his  strength  or  his  learning 
is  not  commonly  found  the  strongest  or  the  wisest.  The  calmness  of 
assured  knowledge  is  more  effective  than  much  talk;  and  a  deep  rev- 
erence for  God,  and  confidence  in  his  government  of  the  world  and  in 
his  all-pervading  providence,  and  in  the  principles  of  justice  that  un- 
derlie these,  will  not  be  noisily  proclaimed;  may  indeed  be  rarely 
spoken  of;  yet  the  force  of  them  will  be  none  the  less  felt,  if  they  are 
present. 

With  this  religious  basis  assumed  as  the  ground  of  all  moral  in- 
struction, the  ultimate  ivhy  of  all  ethics,  the  teacher  is  at  liberty  to 
use  wisely  the  inferior  reasons  that  are  in  the  plane  of  human  reason 
and  experience,  without  degrading  his  subject.  The  opinion  of  oth- 
ers, the  influence  of  reputation,  and  the  value  of  a  good  name,  these 
are  motives  which  may  legitimately  support  and  enforce  a  practice  or 
a  rule  of  conduct  which  is  right  before  God,  if  always  treated  as  sub- 
ordinate reasons;  but  when  they  are  referred  to  as  of  high  and  ulti- 
mate importance,  the  character  is  weakened  rather  than  strengthened, 
and  justice  is  postponed  to  the  base  doctrine  of  a  majority  of  voices. 
One  who  is  trained  under  the  constant  reiteration  of  these  subordin- 
ate reasons  will  not  dare  to  face  popular  clamor  for  the  sake  of  an  un- 
popular right,  or  to  stand  with  the  select  few  who  foresee  the  triumph 
of  truths  yet  to  be  appreciated  and  to  become  dear  to  humanity.  But 
where  the  reprobation  of  mankind  and  the  loss  of  good  name  and 
fame  are  the  .results  of  ill-doing  or  of  neglect  and  cowardice,  the  mor- 
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alist  may  well  urge  these  as  part  of  the  facts  that  strengthen  the  right 
and  make  it  desirable. 

In  connection  with  this  point,  I  may  well  speak  of  what  haT^  re- 
ceived the  title  of  'the  minor  morals',  namely,  manners.  Here  we 
have  a  subject  on  which  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Grundy  is  to  be  heard.  The 
way  of  the  world  is  the  rule  of  action.  And  yet,  in  teaching  this 
matter,  apparently  so  arbitrary,  it  will  be  found  that  for  very  many 
things  there  is  a  reason  as  well  as  a  rule:  a  reason  of  neatness,  or  con- 
venience, or  beauty,  or  politeness,  or  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others. 
In  many  things,  doubtless,  the  form  has  outlived  the  original  reason. 
The  polite  bow  is  all  that  remains  of  the  fawning  prostration  before 
the  tyrant  master,  lord,  or  king;  yet  it  carries  the  same  idea  of  defer- 
ence to  another,  now  not  slavish,  but  voluntary.  If  one  walks  on 
Broadway,  he  will  find  that  in  meeting  others  he  must  keep  to  the 
right,  or  be  frequently  in  an  awkward  position;  but  this  law  of  the 
street  is  not  arbitrary:  it  grew  out  of  the  driver's  rule  of  keeping  to 
the  right;  and  this  arose  from  the  convenience  of  drivers  who  walk 
by  their  teams ;  when  two  such  meet,  if  they  turn  their  horses  or  oxen 
to  the  right,  the  men  come  to  meet  each  other,  and  are  also  in  the 
best  position  to  see  that  their  wheels  do  not  clash.  I  will  not  say  that 
a  reason  can  be  found  for  all  the  exactions  of  etiquette;  as  little  can 
one  promise  to  account  for  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  fashions  of  ladies' 
dress  and  equipment,  which  often  take  a  sudden  turn  from  mere  love 
of  novelty:  but  I  affirm  that  the  minor  morals,  like  the  major  morals, 
are  not  the  product  of  mere  caprice;  and  we  should  not  give  pupils 
the  notion  that  even  in  such  matters  we  follow  the  multitude  purely, 
simply,  merely,  and  only,  because  the  multitude  choose  so  to  walk. 

As  to  politeness,  which  is  of  a  grade  above  mere  manners  and  fash- 
ion, it  should  be  presented  as  the  graceful  way  of  doing  kindly  things. 
It  always  implies  a  regard  for  others;  a  deference  to  their  needs  or 
feelings;  and  a  preference  of  pleasant  ways  of  acting  over  rough  and 
unseemly  ways.  If  a  man  will  be  a  perfect  gentleman,  he  will  find 
that  he  is  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  for  he  must  cultivate 
such  a  spirit  of  gentleness,  magnanimity,  courage,  and  truthfulness,  as 
must  lead  him  to  learn  of  John,  and  Paul,  and  Jesus.  I  find  that  my 
New  Testament,  especially  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  gives  me  prin- 
ciples of  politeness  as  well  as  maxims  of  morality  and  incitements  to 
the  inspired  life  that  comes  from  God. 

Turning  now  to  the  particular  (juestion  of  the  form  of  instruction 
to  be  given,  I  urge  that  it  is  not  be  administered  in  set  lessons  and 
recitations.  Young  people  dislike  what  they  can  call  preaching:  the 
dose  is  so  nauseous  that  if  you  made  them  take  it  regulai'ly,  as  our 
granddames  used  to  give  cream-of-tartar,  sulphur  and  molasses  every 
morning  in  the  spring  season  because  it  was  good  for  the  blood,  it  will 
do  no  good:  they  will  show  a  surprising  alacrity  in  forgetting  it.     It 
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will  be  like  the  seed  of  the  sower  in  the  parable  which  fell  by  the  way- 
side, on  stony  ground,  and  among  thorns:  it  will  take  no  root  in  them. 
Probably  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  such  that  our  pupils  are  less  docile 
than  in  the  old  days  of  the  dose  I  spoke  of,  and  in  the  era  of  cate- 
chisms; but  in  any  event  we  must,  in  morals,  as  elsewhere,  make  our 
lessons  as  agreeable  as  possible;  as  little  prosy  as  may  be;  as  much  as 
possible,  we  must  try  to  reach  the  heart  first,  and  the  conscience  next; 
if  these  be  reached,  we  have  gained  our  end,  and  need  make  no  quest- 
ion about  the  memory.  A  curate  in  England,  visiting  in  his  parish, 
found  an  old  woman  who  kept  a  little  shop,  who  complained  of  a  bad 
memory;  she  could  not  tell  much  about  his  reverence's  last  sermon; 
but  she  remembered  that  after  hearing  it  she  came  home  and  burnt 
her  fraudulent  peck-measure.  If  our  boys  and  girls  only  heed  our  les- 
sons as  well,  we  may  be  gratified.  A  word  fitly  .spoken,  that  goes  like 
an  arrow  to  its  mark,  is  what  is  wanted;  to  be  fitly  spoken,  it  must 
have  an  occasion,  to  which  it  may  fit:  and  occasions  should  be  chosen 
as  they  arise,  not  set  at  such  and  such  hours,  or  on  such  and  such 
days.     There  is  no  mark  on  the  clock-dial  for  opportunity. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  there  is  with  every  exercise  a  little  time 
for  conversation  between  the  teacher  and  pupils  upon  the  lesson,  over 
and  above  the  time  necessary  for  the  exercise  in  itself.  The  reading- 
lesson  of  any  class  ofters  the  best  texts  for  conversation  and  instruc- 
tion out  of  the  regular  line;  things  spoken  of  in  the  lesson  call  for 
explanation,  comment,  information,  discussion;  and  these  furnish  the 
readiest  occasion  for  such  questions  and  answers  as  illustrate  and 
make  plain  the  rules  and  principles  of  right  action.  Not  that  every 
lesson  should  be  made  the  text  of  a  sermon;  but  when  the  teacher 
sees  a  suggestion  of  some  rule,  principle,  or  ethical  fact,  that  he  sees  it 
would  be  well  for  the  school  or  the  class,  or  even  for  some  pupil  of  it, 
to  have  enforced  or  pointed  out  by  a  special  word,  then  he  finds  occa- 
sion for  a  lesson.  Who  can  tell  how  powerful  a  lesson  to  the  children 
of  America  the  (to  us  trite)  story  of  Washington  and  his  hatchet  has 
been?  And  many  a  lesson  in  the  Reader,  which  does  not  carry  its 
moral  on  its  face  so  plainly,  shall  still  teach  some  lesson  of  truthful- 
ness, courage,  magnanimity,  benevolence,  or  other  virtue,  which  a 
word  from  the  teacher  shall  make  fast  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
hang  upon  him  with  reverent  affection.  I  remember  with  reverence 
and  love  a  teacher  in  a  New-England  school  of  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
whose  general  exercises  of  this  nature  were  enjoyed  by  the  whole 
school  with  great  zest.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  us  all  when  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  say,  "Now,  boys,  let  us  talk  about  this  lesson  a  while." 

For  elder  pupils  the  history-lesson  brings  up  human  action  on  the 
great  scale,  and  the  conduct  of  famous  men,  where  the  play  of  great 
principles  is  shown :  there  some,  who  in  their  day  trod  with  bleeding 
feet  the  flinty   ways  of  life   that  they  might  be  just  and  true,  and 
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that  humanity  might  rise,  now  shine  transfigured;  while  others,  who 
feared  not  Grod  and  regarded  not  man,  stand  damned  to  everlast- 
ing fame. 

But  the  teacher  must  remember  that  there  is  in  his  school  a  living 
lesson,  daily  read,  studied,  and  well  known  of  all  the  pupils, —  himself. 
Should  he  never  open  his  mouth  for  direct  moral  instruction,  he  is 
none  the  less  a  perpetual  fountain  of  it.  Paul  said  to  those  whom  he 
had  taught,  "  Ye  are  my  epistle."  The  teacher  is  his  own  lesson  of 
manners  and  of  morals.  By  their  unconscious  imitation,  the  pupils 
carry  photographs  of  the  teacher  to  every  household.  The  barometer 
of  the  school-room  rises  and  falls  in  all  the  homes.  I  need  not  go  to 
the  school-room  to  know  how  my  children  are  taught.  A  noisy,  bust- 
ling, loud-voiced,  petulant  teacher  increases  their  natural  tendency 
to  boisterousness  and  license:  but  a  gentle,  steady,  mild-voiced,  self- 
poised  teacher  sends  her  blessed  influence  to  my  house  whenever  the 
little  feet  return.  I  spoke  of  my  teacher  of  nearly  forty  years  ago.  I 
also  remember  his  successor,  who  bore  the  gentle  name  of  Lamb,  but 
under  whose  management,  in  a  few  weeks,  the  quiet  school  became 
noisy  and  turbulent,  because  his  voice  was  loud,  his  manner  abrupt, 
his  temper  unsteady.  Let  the  teacher  be  a  model  of  manners,  an  ex- 
emplar of  patient  self-control,  a  standard  of  justice  and  honor,  and  in 
his  school  there  will  be  no  question  of  proper  methods  of  imparting 
moral  instruction. 

Especially  in  the  discipline  of  the  school  and  in  the  infliction  of 
penalty  is  the  teacher  a  lesson  to  pupils.  One  hasty  act,  the  ex^Dlosive 
sound  of  one  angry  word,  one  unjust  blow,  may  make  void  the  pains- 
taking inculcation  of  many  days.  Your  pupils  will  not  do  as  you  say, 
if  with  your  trained  will  you  can  not  keep  your  own  rules.  The  sub- 
ject of  punishment  is  enough  in  itself  for  a  long  essay;  and  I  can  not 
here  say  upon  it  some  things  that  fairly  belong  to  my  theme,  without 
saying  much  more:  but  I  must  urge  that  in  the  management  of  disci- 
pline and  penaltyfew  succeed;  and  yet  it  is  an  important  means  of  moral 
instruction,  both  in  itself,  to  the  individual  pupil  upon  whoin  it  falls, 
and  also  in  its  proving  the  moral  power  of  the  teacher.  Most  teachers 
are  too  much  in  a  hurry.  An  offense  is  committed:  forthwith  judg- 
ment is  pronounced,  and  penalty  inflicted.  Yet  there  is  a  vast  reserve 
of  power  in  the  teacher  who  is  so  far  like  God  as  never  to  be  in  a  hur- 
ry. In  my  own  experience,  I  found  quiet,  cool,  deliberate,  long-for- 
bearing justice,  firm  and  sure,  yet  giving  way  to  mercy  as  long  as 
possible,  the  rock-foundation  of  my  power  in  governing  among  boys 
who  had  not  known  government  in  school  for  years,  if  ever.  The 
school  learned  that  nothing  was  to  be  feared  from  haste:  the  guilty 
found  that,  unless  timely  amendment  secured  an  arrest  of  judgment, 
nothing  was  to  be  hoped  for  from  my  silence  and  delay. 
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Before  closing,  let  me  narrate  two  instances  of  what  I  deem  proper 
use  of  occasions  for  moral  instruction. 

A  teacher,  returning  to  his  former  field  of  labor,  was  met  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  recalled  himself  to  the  teacher's  recollection  as  one  of  his 
former  pupils,  and  who  took  pleasure  in  calling  up  incidents  of  his 
pupilage.  "One  thing,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  never  forget.  One  day 
you  surprised  me  and  another  boy  playing  cards  in  the  school.  We  were 
caught,  completely;  and  when  you  kept  us  after  school,  we  expected 
the  whipping  that  we  thought  we  deserved.  But  you  only  told  us  in 
a  pleasant  way  a  story  of  a  young  man  of  whom  you  knew,  who  went 
south  from  Ohio,  and  who  had  learned  how  to  play  games  with  cards, 
and  who,  in  consequence  of  this  knowledge,  was  drawn  into  the  com- 
pany of  sharpers  who  led  him  into  serious  difficulties.  Having  told 
us  this  story,  you  dismissed  us  with  no  further  word  of  reproof.  And, 
sir,  from  that  day  to  this,  I  have  never  played  with  cards.  The  lesson 
of  that  day  was  enough."  Now  compare  the  effect  of  this  story  with 
the  probable  effect  of  a  lecture  on  morals  and  the  evil  of  games  of 
chance,  with  the  effect  of  a  scolding  reproof  or  a  whipi^ing,  and  judge 
whether  so  good  a  result  could  have  been  hoped  for.  The  tact  of  the 
teacher  seized  the  occasion  for  a  strong  impression  by  gentle  means. 

Another  teacher  tells  this  story:  "  Three  boys  at  recess  had  fallen 
into  a  quarrel,  and  two  of  them,  of  my  larger  pupils,  had  even  come  to 
blows.  I  always  treated  such  things  as  offenses  requiring  special  dis- 
cipline, and  I  wished  to  break  up  certain  rough  and  violent  ways.  I 
detained  one  of  the  young  men  after  school,  and  addressed  him  thus: 
'Lyman,  what  is  it  to  be  a  gentleman?'  As  he  knew  I  was  much  dis- 
pleased, the  mildness  of  my  tones  and  the  unusual  question  surprised 
him:  he  replied  only  by  a  i-)uzzled  look.  I  continued:  '  Is  it  to  have 
plenty  of  money?  There  's  old  Goi'don,  for  instance,'  (old Gordon  was 
a  notorious  miser)  'how  will  he  do  for  a  gentleman?  He  has  more 
money  than  any  body  else  in  this  part  of  the  country.'  '  Not  at  all, 
sir;  he  's  too  mean.'  Well,  is  it  to  be  of  a  good  family,  of  one  that 
stands  well  in  society?  There's  young  Joe  Ellicott;  every  one  re- 
spects Uncle  Isaac,  his  father;  and  the  rest  of  the  family  have  always 
stood  well  among  us :  what  do  you  say  to  Joe  for  a  gentleman  ? '  '  He 's 
too  much  of  a  rowdy,  sir.'  'Well,  Lyman,  do  n't  fine  clothes  and 
pleasant  manners  make  a  gentleman?  surely  you  '11  admit  that;  and 
we  '11  take  for  example  John  Burling,  though  I  know  you  ca'  n't  be- 
lieve what  he  says;  he  is  proud  and  conceited  very  often,  and  treats 
other  people  very  meanly,  some  times.'  '  He  's  no  more  of  a  gentle- 
man than  Joe  Ellicott,  in  my  opinion.'  '  Then  will  learning  and 
smartness  make  a  gentleman?  we  all  value  and  admire  those:  can  a 
person  have  those  and  not  be  a  gentleman? '  '  Certainly,  sir:  he  may 
be  no  better  than  the  others.'     'Well,  will  all  these  together  make  a 
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gentleman;  money,  family,  clothes,  manners,  learning,  and  smart- 
ness?' After  a  little  consideration,  Lyman  replied,  'No,  sir:  there 
would  be  something  lacking  yet.'  '  Well,  then,  what  is  it  to  be  a  gen- 
tleman?' After  a  little  delay,  he  answered,  'To  be  a  right  fine  man 
all  through,  any  how.'  'Very  good;  to  be  a  right  fine  man  all  through; 
not  in  clothes  or  manners  or  means  only.  Now,  Lyman,  in  this 
countiy,  men  are  not  gentlemen  by  birth,  as  in  the  country  where 
your  father  was  born;  nor  do  we  allow  that  any  of  these  outside 
things  make  a  gentleman.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  be  a  gentleman, 
as  you  define  the  word;  and  we  expect  it  of  every  man.  Is  it  not  a 
reproach  to  any  Amei-ican  to  say  to  him  'you're  no  gentleman'?' 
'Yes,  sir:  some  times  it's  pretty  severe:  I  would  n't  like  to  say  it 
often.'  '  Now  you  are  of  an  age,  Lyman,  when  it  is  getting  to  be  of 
importance  to  you  to  act  so  and  to  be  such  a  person  that  no  man  can 
have  a  chance  to  say  to  you  or  to  think  about  you  that  you  are  no 
gentleman.  That  depends  upon  you.  You  can  act  the  fine  man  all 
through,  or  you  can  be  something  else.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  think  wheth- 
ery  our  conduct  to-day  has  been  that  of  the  gentleman,  or  not.'  I  dis- 
missed him  with  a  few  words  more  of  comment  upon  the  particular 
affair  of  the  day;  and  I  had  reason  long  after  to  believe  that  Lyman 
remembered  gratefully  and  practically  that  hour's  talk." 

In  conclusion,  let  us  all  bear  in  mind  unceasingly  that  we  are  living 
lessons,  practical  teachers  of  morality  or  of  its  opposite,  whether  we  will 
or  no.  Under  all  circumstances,  we  know  of  one  proper  method  of 
imparting  moral  instruction,  even  if  our  tongues  are  dumb  on  the 
theme:  namely,  our  daily  walk  and  conversation.  Tennyson  says  of 
the  bugle-notes,  echoing  and  dying  away,  comparing  them  with  human 
words  and  deeds, 

"  0  love,  they  die 

In  yon  rich  sky  ; 
They  faint  on  hill,  or  field,  or  river: 

Our  echoes  roll 

From  soul  to  soul, 
And  grow  for  ever  and  for  ever." 

And  to  encourage  us  are  those  sublime  words  of  the  prophet  Daniel 
(my  translation  varies  from  the  common  one,  but  is  a  right  one),  "  The 
teachers  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament;  and  they 
that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  as  the  stars,  for  ever  and  ever." 


That  parent  who  refuses  to  send  his  children  to  the  school  estab- 
lished and  opened  in  his  neighborhood,  does  to  those  children  a  cruel 
injustice,  and  commits  a  flagrant  wrong  upon  the  community  and  the 
state. 

7 
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THE    BIBLE    IN    OUR    SCHOOLS. 


Why  should  not  the  word  of  God  have  a  more  prominent  place  in 
our  schools  than  it  now  has?  This  is  the  question  which  the  expe- 
rienced Christian  asks.  Why  should  it  have  a  more  prominent  place? 
This  is  the  question  which  the  unbelieving  or  indifferent  teacher  asks. 

The  time  was  when  not  a  few  sentimental  believers  pretended  that 
the  Bible  was  too  sacred  a  book  to  be  devoted  to  the  vulgar  use  of  a 
reading-book  in  school:  it  was  a  profanation  of  Holy  Scripture;  it  was 
making  it  entirely  too  common.  This  notion,  however,  did  not  hold 
its  ground  long:  it  was  too  manifestly  absurd.  Accordingly,  the  Bible 
must  be  exorcised  in  some  other  way.  And  the  multiplication  of  im- 
proved reading-books  furnished  the  reason  and  the  opportunity  for 
displacing  the  book  of  God  from  the  ascendency  Avhich  it  held  as  a 
reading-book  in  our  American  schools  of  half  a  century  ago.  The 
work  has  gone  on,  till,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  the  Bible  is  only 
tolerated  in  connection  with  devotional  exercises  at  the  oj)ening  of  the 
school,  or  complimented  with  a  few  extracts  inserted  in  the  reading- 
books. 

Now,  this  is  wrong,  for  several  reasons:  in  the  face  of  universal 
practice,  we  say  it  is  wrojig.  It  is  wrong,  first,  because  the  pupil  loses 
the  moral  influence  which  the  Bible  always  exerts,  when  it  is  read,  and 
which  would  be  deeper  and  more  strongly  imjjressed  upon  the  mem- 
ory and  conscience  if  it  had  to  be  studied  as  a  reading-exercise.  But 
on  this  point  we  will  not  enlarge :  it  is  too  patent  to  require  more 
than  simple  statement. 

It  is  wrong,  again,  becavise  thereby  the  pupil  loses,  in  the  school,  the 
highest  power  for  intellectual  improvement.  This  may  not  be  at  once 
apparent;  but  a  few  allusions  will,  we  think,  make  it  sufficiently  so. 
The  higher  and  greater  the  thoughts  with  which  we  are  occupied,  if 
we  can  at  all  comprehend  them,  the  greater  is  the  impulse  which  the 
mind  receives.  It  is  a  fact  of  general  experience,  that  the  mind  ex- 
pands most  under  the  influence  of  metaphysical  studies.  When  the 
mind  gets  away  from  the  hard  facts  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  begins 
to  grasp  the  higher  truths  and  principles  of  its  own  being,  then  it 
moves  in  a  sphere  where  it  has  an  infinity  of  experience  under  its  own 
immediate  survey.  It  is  a  sphere  within  itself, —  not  external  to  self,  and 
possibly  remote  from  itself  It  is  the  sphere  where  the  Reason  is  called 
into  exercise.  In  the  field  of  natural  science  the  functions  of  the 
Understanding  suffice.  But  when  self  is  to  be  the  subject  of  inquiry 
and  examination,  the  higher  faculty,  the  Eeason,  is  needed. 

Now  this  is  preeminently  true  in  regard  to  the  Bible.  No  philosophic 
questionings   send  us   so   deeply  into  the   greatest  mysteries  of  our 
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own  being,  and  our  relations  to  the  Divine,  tlie  Absolute,  the  Infinite, 
as  the  moral  questionings  started  by  the  book  of  books.  It  reveals  to 
us  more  that  is  provocative  of  thought  than  all  merely  human  specu- 
lations concerning  the  higher  questions  of  life.  It  puts  into  our  hand 
a  clue  which  will  lead  us  safely  through  the  labyrinth  of  mortal  and 
mmortal  experience,  if  we  only  do  not  drop  it,  and  take  up  with  the 
tangled  thread  of  human  speculation.  And  this  is  true  in  the  expe- 
rience of  the  child.  The  Bible  has  this  happy  peculiarity,  that  it  pre- 
sents great  things  in  a  simple  way,  and  the  greatest  always  the  simplest. 
It  does  not  come  to  us  with  an  air  of  mysteriousness  and  straining 
after  profundity.  It  speaks  to  all  of  the  highest  of  beings,  God,  in  the 
plainest  relations  and  attitudes,  so  that  "  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a 
fool,  shall  not  err  "  therein.  And  though  it  does  not  assume  that  the 
child  shall  comprehend  its  revelations  in  their  fullness,  yet  it  does  as- 
sume that  the  child  can  comprehend  its  aim,  and  feel  that  that,  and  the 
means  by  which  to  reach  it,  are  all  right.  Having  started  out,  then,, 
on  this  basis,  it  has  at  once  assumed  a  thinking  attitude,  and  has  the 
elements  of  thinking  and  the  stimulus  to  thought  deeply  lodged  with- 
in. A  little  child,  even,  will  think  a  great  deal  about  the  wonderful 
subjects  of  God,  Eternity,  Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  Hell,  and  the 
glories  of  the  better  life.  Nothing  sets  the  mind  to  thinking  so  early 
or  so  powerfully.  We  think  that  we  have  not  overstated  the  matter. 
We  have  space  only  for  a  few  bare  hints,  by  which  to  indicate  the  char- 
acter of  the  argument. 

Now,  if  this  is  so,  why  should  not  that  book,  which  states  those  sub- 
jects as  no  other  can,  and  has  placed  them  in  such  connections  as  to 
make  them  appear  most  simple,  and  impart  to  them  the  greatest  sig- 
nificance,—  why  should  not  that  book  have  its  place  as  a  regular  text- 
book in  every  school  of  every  grade?  That  education  is  incomplete 
that  imparts  only  focts,  and  deposits  them  in  the  memory,  however 
well  remembered  they  may  be;  nay,  it  does  not  deserve  the  name  of 
education.  It  keejjs  in  the  background  the  highest  powers  of  the 
mind, —  leaves  them  dormant  and  unoccupied,  and  thus  prevents  the 
man  from  knowing  himself. 

But  there  is  another  reason,  though  an  inferior  one,  why  the  Bible 
ought  to  be  a  regular  reading-book  in  all  our  schools.  Its  style  and 
language  give  us  an  insight  into  the  structure  and  force  of  the  English 
language  beyond  any  other  book.  Those  whose  first  reading-exercises 
after  leaving  the  si^eller,  and  most  of  whose  school-reading,  were  in 
the  Scriptures,  know  how  much  they  are  indebted  to  them  for  their- 
familiarity  with  much  of  the  grammar  of  our  language,  and  how  much 
the  principles  of  grammar  were  simplified  to  them  by  their  familiarity 
with  the  style  prevailing  therein.  We  are  speaking  only  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  language:  we  do  not  claim  perfect  accuracy  and  ele- 
gance in  style  for  them  throughout.     In  the  latter  elements  they  are 
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some  times  defective.  But  with  that  abatement,  they  still  are  of  the 
highest  importance  to  a  young  learner  for  an  easy  understanding  of 
English  Grammar. 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  upon  illustration;  nor  do  we  deem  it 
really  necessary.  A  little  reflection  on  the  part  of  any  one  will  sat- 
isfy him  that,  even  in  this  respect,  the  Bible  is  of  the  greatest  value. 

Finally,  is  not  the  Bible,  through  the  pulpit,  exerting  a  most  extra- 
ordinary educating  power?  It  is  God's  great  school-book,  in  which 
old  and  young  can  always  find  something  great  and  wise  and  good  and 
new, —  something  intelligible,  too. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  Bible,  also,  that  even  that  which  is  too 
d-eep  for  us  now  suggests  great  and  profitable  things  to  us,  and  always 
instructs  us  and  makes  us  think.  It  stirs  up  the  soul  to  a  considera- 
tion of  its  worth  and  glorious  destiny,  and  awakens  and  sustains  aspi- 
rations after  the  highest  scale  of  being.  Let  the  Bible,  then,  have  its 
proper  place  as  a  reading-book,  or  more  than  a  reading-book,  in  all  our 
schools  1 


CULTURE    OF     LANGUAGE.— II. 


In  no  one  thing  does  the  saying  '  begin  right '  have  a  more  forcible 
application  than  in  education.  If,  in  the  study  of  our  subject,  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  language  is  the  intelligent  use  of  words,  and  that 
a  word  is  a  sign  indicating  the  presence  of  an  idea,  we  at  once  derive 
the  grand  natural  law  which  underlies  correct  teaching  —  thoughts  be- 
fore expressions.  The  idea  as  naturally  precedes  the  word  as  the  germ 
precedes  the  tender  plant.  The  first  step  in  instruction  should  be  by 
means  of  easy  conversation  and  illustration,  to  produce  a  clear  idea 
in  the  child's  mind,  and  then  to  present  to  his  eye  the  word  which  is 
its  sign.  Let  him,  by  combining  it  with  others  with  which  he  is 
already  acquainted,  thoroughly  familiarize  himself  with  it,  so  that 
afterward,  whenever  the  idea  is  presented,  the  word  will  invariably  fol- 
low, as  its  counterpart,  or  if  he  sees  the  word,  the  idea  of  which  it  is 
the  sign  will  flash  at  once  upon  his  mind. 

In  this  combination  of  words  is  the  first  step  toward  a  familiarity 
with  language.  Small  results  will  be  accomplished  at  first;  but  we  are 
told  not  to  despise  the  day  of  small  things.  Suppose  the  child  already 
familiar  with  the  meaning  of  a  few  simple  words. 

We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  in  giving  this  instruction  the 
teacher  can  make  a  most  profitable  use  of  the  blackboard.  When 
properly  used,  its  value  is  far  greater  than  that  of  any  tablet  that  can 
be  produced.      There  is  an  advantage  in  presenting  only  one  word  at 
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a  time,  when  the  child's  attention  will  not  be  confused  by  the  pres- 
ence of  others.  When  mastered,  it  can  be  transferred  to  a  list  of 
words  already  appropriated,  which  is  preserved  on  some  convenient 
part  of  the  board.  The  little  pupil  will  take  an  especial  interest  in 
such  a  collection,  regarding  it  as  his  own  property.  One  of  the  most 
successful  teachers  we  ever  saw  has  such  a  list  for  continual  use.  To 
illustrate,  suppose  one  to  be  made  as  follows :  boy,  dog,  old,  the,  run, 
can,  girl,  good,  my,  red,  is,  ball,  hen,  on,  bag,  tree,  an,  sits,  cat,  ear, 
has,  a.  The  teacher  asks  the  pupil  to  take  the  pointer  and  point  out 
the  words  which  tell  what  the  dog  can  do.  The  child  passes  to  the 
board  and  selects  in  order  the  words  for  the  sentence  "  The  dog  can 
run."  Another,  telling  about  the  hen,  selects  "The  hen  sits  on  a 
tree,"  giving  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of 
the  class  that  they  should  never  say  "The  hen  sets."  Another  will 
say  of  the  dog,  "My  old  dog  can  run."  Other  simple  sentences  may 
be  formed,  as,  "The  ball  is  in  the  bag,"  "My  cat  has  a  red  ear,"  etc. 
In  such  an  exercise  the  pupil  must  first  have  an  idea,  after  which  he 
finds  words  to  express  it.  If  he  reads  the  sentence  from  a  card,  the 
exercise  is  apt  to  become  simply  a  repetition  of  the  words,  which  is 
not  in  any  sense  a  development  of  the  mental  faculties,  but  rather^ 
dwarfing  of  them.  Again,  when  he  selects  his  own  words,  his  utter- 
ance is  more  apt  to  be  in  a  natural  tone  than  when  the  sentence  is 
drawled  off  from  a  card. 

For  children  who  are  familiar  with  this  exercise,  the  transition  to 
the  use  of  the  slate  and  pencil  is  easy.  The  child  can  write  or  print 
the  words  on  the  slate  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  were  selected 
from  the  board.  In  a  short  lime  he  will  be  able  to  insert  a  word  not 
in  the  list,  if  necessary  to  express  his  thought.  A  great  part  of  the 
benefit  of  the  exercise  is  lost  unless  the  teacher  gives  it  ber  attention, 
commending  excellences,  pointing  out  mistakes  and  seeing  that  they 
are  corrected.  Exercises  like  the  foregoing  can  profitably  be  continued 
even  while  the  pupils  are  reading  through  the  primer.  An  excellent 
practice  would  be  to  encourage  them  to  write  a  little  story  by  select- 
ing words  from  their  list,  similar  to  the  one  in,  their  lesson  in  the  book. 

If  instruction  is  properly  given  to  young  children,  it  is  very  largely 
oral.  In  the  dcvelo^jment  of  their  faculty  of  observation,  they  are 
often  called  upon  to  tell  what  they  have  learned  of  things  they  have 
seen,  or  to  describe  objects  to  which  their  attention  is  directed  in  the 
school-room.  In  these  familiar  exercises,  the  best  possible  opportu- 
nity is  offered  to  mould  aright  their  forms  of  expression.  They  can 
as  easily  learn  to  say  "The  cow  has  two  horns"  as  "The  cow  has  got 
two  horns,"  thus  avoiding  the  very  common  but  improper  use  of  got. 
The  expression  "The  horse  has  no  horns"  is  decidedly  preferable  to 
'that  ungrammatical  and  inelegant  one  "  The  horse  hain't  got  no  horns." 
That  teacher  is  singularly  fortunate  who  can  not  remember  the  vast 
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amount  of  effort  required  to  overcome  a  bad  habit  of  speech,  formed 
in  younger  days  through  the  sufferance  of  those  having  his  education 
in  charge.  In  recalling  our  own  experience,  most  teachers  can  see 
clearly  the  necessity  of  some  course  for  obviating  the  same  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  little  pupils  under  our  charge.  In  general,  it  is  bet- 
ter for  answers  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  sentence.  The  exercise  of  ac- 
quiring the  words  necessary  in  giving  such  answers  is  an  excellent  one 
for  increasing  their  vocabulary,  besides  correcting  those  blunt  habits  of 
speech  which  are  apt  to  be  taken  for  impertinence.  The  plea  of 
'want  of  time'  to  attend  to  these  things  is  not  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
their  neglect.  Take  the  time.  It  is  far  better  for  them  to  get  ideas  and 
be  able  to  express  them  intelligently  in  their  own  language,  than  to 
gormandize  any  number  of  pages  in  the  primer  or  reader. 


MARVELS  OF  THE  MICROSCOPE.— I. 


The  microscope  is  a  practical  educator  of  the  most  interesting  and 
amusing  character,  and  should  be  in  every  school.  Miracles,  in  stead 
of  marvels,  we  are  almost  warranted  in  calling  the  wonders  of  creation, 
animate  and  inanimate  —  mites  made  monsters  by  the  magic  micro- 
scope! Once  Sir  Isaac  Newton  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  ut- 
most limit  of  magnifying  power  would  be  twenty-five  diameters. 
How  far  behind  realized  facts  fall  the  predictions  of  England's 
profound  philosopher !  To-day  we  have  microscopic  power  capable  of 
enlarging  objects  to  our  vision  more  than  a  billion  times,  and  more 
distinct  than  they  appear  to  the  naked  eye!  But  microscopic 
instruments  of  power  so  vast  are  adapted  only  to  the  wants  of  scien- 
tific savans.  AVhat  we  every-day  people  need  is  a  miscroscope  magni- 
fying from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  diameters.  For  all  every-day 
practical  purposes  the  lower  power  is  most  useful  and  entertaining. 
With  it,  if  it  be  a  good  one,  a  boy  or  girl  of  ten  years  may  seize  upon  a 
fly,  flea,  bed-bug,  mote,  or  mite,  clap  it  under  glass,  and  lo !  what  a 
marvel  is  presented!  What  a  magic  revelation  of  God's  creative  power 
comes  instantaneously  under  the  observant  eye!  What  to  the  un- 
aided vision  was  but  a  mere  speck,  or  uninteresting  insect,  stands 
there  hundreds  of  times  enlarged,  every  feature  distinctly  visible,  its 
entire  organism  revealed.  An  hour's  study  of  insects  under  the  micro- 
scope is  worth  more  to  any  man,  woman  or  child  than  one  month's 
reading  of  entomological  books,  because  under  the  glass  you  have 
the  object  presented  to  the  eye  enlarged,  and  exactly  as  it  really  is, 
while  in  reading  a  description  of  the  same  object,  the  writer's  mean- 
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ing  may  be  obscure,  or  he  may  be  telling  us  what  he  has  only  read  of 
himself.     In  short,  the  microscope  reveals 

"  Contrivance  intricate,  expressed  with  ease, 
Where  unassisted  sight  no  beauty  sees; 
The  shapely  limb  and  lubricated  joint 
Within  the  small  dimensions  of  a  point; 
Muscles  and  nerve  miraculously  spun, 
His  mighty  work  who  speaks  and  it  is  done!" 

The  objects  suitable  for  microscopic  examination  are  innumerable. 
Take,  for  illustration,  the  foot  of  a  common  house-fly.  We  have  all 
noticed  the  ease  with  which  he  walks  on  the  ceiling  with  his  feet  up, 
and  perhaps  we  have  wondered  at  this;  but  the  microscope  reveals 
two  small,  sharp  claws,  by  which  he  lays  hold  of  protuberances,  and 
on  further  examination  we  find  that  he  has  two  pads  or  spongy  bodies 
between  his  claws,  which  enable  him  to  adhere  to  smooth  surfaces. 
Eemove  his  proboscis  and  place  it  beneath  the  lens,  and  it  will  be 
found  to  be  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  object.  Shave  off  the  front 
part  of  one  of  his  eyes,  wash  it  in  a  drop  of  water,  and  then  examine 
it,  and  you  will  find  a  multitude  of  small  eyes  through  which  the  in- 
sect looks  in  different  directions;  for  his  eyes  are  stationary.  But  the 
subject  of  'microscopic  wonders'  is  so  vast  that  I  must  hold  further 
remarks  for  future  articles  in  the  Teacher,  by  i)ermission  of  the  editor. 

MICEOSCOPIST. 


SCIENTIFIC      ST  U  DIE 


[Desiring  to  give  more  space  in  the  Teacher  to  articles  upon  scientific  studies, 
we  have  written  to  many  prominent  specialists,  inviting  them  to  give  us  a  few 
articles  upon  methods  of  study,  of  science,  books,  etc.  Below  we  give  one 
response.     We  hope  to  hear  further  from  the  writer. — Ed.] 

Editor  Illinois  Teacher — Dear  Sir :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  Nov.  30,  1867.  I  am  sure  I  can  not 
do  the  Illinois  Teacher  better  service  than  by  recommending  the 
editor  to  use  his  scissors  on  a  little  book  of  Charles  Kingsley's — 'Glau- 
cus ' — republished  in  this  country  by  Ticknor  &  Co.  The  pleasures  and 
advantages  of  the  study  of  Nature  were  never  before  so  eloquently 
told  —  at  least,  never  before  so  plainly  and  forcibly  addressed  to  com- 
mon readers.  I  have  given  away  half  a  dozen  coj^ies  to  curious 
friends  who  wanted  to  know  the  use  of  studying  Natural  Science  — 
meaning  thereby  (though  they  would  not  like  to  confess  it)  that  they 
were  puzzled  to  know  how  the  thing  could  be  turned  into  money !  I 
am  persuaded  the  great  mass  of  Illinois  teachers  will  need  no  argu- 
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ments  on  this  score.  Ignore  all  that  nonsense  about  the  '  advantages 
to  farmers',  etc.  If  there  is  aught  of  this  in  Natural  Science,  it  is 
purely  incidental,  and  comes  more  to  the  disinterested  devotee  than  to 
the  impudent  seeker  after  some  stray  secret  whereby  to  get  more 
dollars. 

Regular  habits,  temperance,  industry,  a  naturalist  must  have;  and 
the  tendency  to  these  induced  by  the  study  of  Nature  is  almost  the 
only  practical  advantage  worth  considering.  Urge  the  main  argument 
for  the  study  of  the  Beautiful  in  all  things :  better  seek  directly  that 
which  contributes  to  hapjainess  than  get  money  to  get  a  farm  to  work 
on,  to  get  something  to  eat  and  wear,  that  we  may  live,  to  enjoy — what! 
"  Whatever  it  has  been  worth  God's  while  to  create,  it  must  be  worth 
man's  while  to  study":  that  is  enough! 

Touching  my  own  favorite  science — Botany, —  you  will  find  much 
pleasantly  written  on  the  subject  of  inducements  to  the  study  in  some 
'Preliminary  Discourses'  of  Dr.  Darlington's,  published  in  third  edi- 
tion of  the  '  Flora  Cestrica '. 

I  fear,  after  all,  that  it  is  difficult  to  describe  the  peaceful  happiness 
that  such  employments  bring.  The  intemperate  base-ball  player  can 
not  very  well  appreciate  the  enjoyments  of  a  student.  Better  ask 
your  teachers  to  read  '  Glaucus '  and  then  go  out  and  try  for  themselves 
a  ramble  in  the  woods  with  their  eyes  open. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours,  m.  s.  b. 


THE    RATE    OF    BRITISH    EXCHANGE. 


This  is  a  matter  treated  so  blindly  in  most  of  our  treatises  on  Arith- 
metic, and  so  poorly  understood  by  teachers,  that  we  think  the  follow- 
ing, from  the  Hon.  Amasa  "Walker's  'Science,  of  Wealth',  will  be  of 
value: 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  ordinary  rate  of  exchange  between  this 
country  and  England  is  from  nine  to  ten  and  a  half  per  cent,  against 
the  United  States;  but  the  explanation  of  this  is  not  generally  under- 
stood. The  transportation  of  specie  between  the  two  countries,  all 
charges  and  time  included,  costs  only  about  one  and  one-quarter  per 
cent.     Why,  then,  this  difference? 

"  When  the  American  government  was  fii'st  formed,  the  old  Spanish 
milled  dollar  was  in  use;  and  $4.44  were  equal  to  the  British  gold 
coin  called  a  sovereign,  or  pound  sterling.  And  Congress  enacted  that 
$4.44  should  be  the  rate  at  which  the  pound  sterling  must  be  computed 
at  our  custom-houses. 
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"Since  that  time,  important  changes  have  taken  place;  the  relative 
values  of  gold  and  silver  have  changed.  The  latter  has  advanced,  or 
the  former  declined.  The  American  dollar,  too,  has  been  altered,  so 
that  it  has  a  less  quantity  of  silver;  and  our  gold  coins,  also,  propor- 
tionately. It  therefore  now  takes  $4.86.6  in  American  coin  to  be 
equal  to  a  pound  sterling.     Thus  the 

Actual  value  of  the  pound  sterling  is $4.86.6 

Legal  valuation 4.44.4 

Difference 42.2 

which,  it  will  be  seen,  is  equal  to  very  nearly  nine  and  one-half  per 
cent. ;  so  that  when  exchange  is  quoted  at  nine  and  one-half  per  cent, 
it  is  really  at  actual  par. 

"  Now,  if  this  is  the  actual  par  value  of  the  two  currencies,  it  will 
happen  that,  whenever  the  market  rate  of  exchange  rises  so  far  above 
nine  and  one-half  per  cent,  as  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
sending  specie  and  a  trifle  more,  then  the  specie  will  go  forward. 

"  What  these  expenses  are  will  be  seen  by  a  statement  of  an  actual 
transaction  between  Boston  and  London,  February,  1865: 

Gold  purchased $50,000 

Insurance,  one-half  per  cent $250.00 

Freight  to  Liverpool,  three-eighths  per  cent 187.50 

Carriage,  Liverj^ool  to  London 5.00 

Selling   commission,  one-eighth  percent 62.50 

Fourteen  days'  time  lost,  at  six  per  cent 83.33 

$588.33 
These  expenses  are  equal  to  about  one  and  one-sixth  per  cent. 

"  There  is  always  some  risk  that  the  specie  sent  forward  may  not 
hold  out  full  weight;  that  is,  that,  owing  to  abrasion  in  use,  it  might 
fall  short  a  trifle;  so  that,  probably,  in  stead  of  one  and  one-sixth,  the 
exporter  of  gold  might  as  well  have  bought  a  bill  of  exchange,  at  one 
and  one-quarter  per  cent. : 

Then,  if  the  difference  in  the  par  value  of  the  two  currencies  is 

equal  to 9.5 

And  the  expense  of  remitting  gold  equal  to 1.25 

Real  par  value  of  exchange,  total 10.75 

it  will  follow  that  gold  will  not  ordinarily  be  exported  until  the  mar- 
ket rate  of  exchange  is  about  ten  and  one-half  to  ten  and  three-quarters 
per  cent. 

"The  same  general  principle  applies  to  French  exchange,  which 
usually  stands  at  about  five  per  cent,  against  this  country.     It  is  only 
the  difference  between   the  values   of   the   coins   of    the   respective 
countries,  as  computed  here." 
8 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Department  ok  Public  Instruction,  ) 

Superintendent's  Office,  Springfield,  III.,  February,  1868.  j 

EXAMINATION  FOR  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

An  Examination  for  State  Certificates  will  be  held  at  Mendota,  La- 
salle  county,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  March  13th  and  14th,  1868. 
Teachers  applying  will  be  required  to  comply  with  the  following  con- 
ditions: 

1.  To  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character. 

2.  To  have  taught,  with  decided  success,  not  less  than  three  years,  at 
least  one  of  which  shall  have  been  in  this  state. 

3.  To  pass  a  thorough  examination  in  Orthography,  Eeading,  Men- 
tal and  Written  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Modern  Geography, 
History  of  the  United  States,  Algebra  (through  equations  of  the  sec- 
ond degree),  the  rudiments  of  Geometry,  and  the  Theory  and  Art  of 
Education. 

Applicants  will  also  be  expected  to  evince  some  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  the  Natural  Sciences,  especially  of  Botany,  Physiologj^,  Zoology, 
and  Chemistry,  as  these  are  essential  to  success  in  the  more  recent 
and  improved  methods  of  primary  instruction;  but  the  examination 
in  these  branches  will  be  strictly  rudimentary.  Acquaintance  with 
the  school  laws  of  Illinois,  or  so  much  at  least  as  relates  to  the  legal 
rights  and  duties  of  teachers,  will  also  be  expected. 

The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  both  the  written  and  oral 
methods.  Written  answers  will  be  required  to  pripted  questions,  a 
specified  time  being  allowed  to  each  subject;  while  the  applicant's 
practical  teaching-power,  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  methods  of  in- 
struction, of  school  management,  etc.,  will  be  elicited  by  oral  questions 
and  answers. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  law  under  which  these  examinations  are  held 
to  suitably  recognize  and  honor  those  experienced  and  successful 
teachers  who  have  conferred  character  and  dignity  upon  the  profess- 
ion in  this  state,  and  all  such  are  cordially  invited  to  attend.  In 
authorizing  the  award  of  State  Diplomas,  valid  for  life  throughout  the 
state,  to  teachers  of  superior  merit  and  ability,  the  legislature  simply 
adopted  and  carried  out  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  teachers  of  the 
state,  as  repeatedly  expressed  and  urged  by  them  through  the  State 
Association,  County  Institutes,  and  other  channels  of  public  opinion; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  a  disposition  may  be  manifested  by  the  profession 
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to  sustain  the  policy  which  they  have  inaugurated,  and  the  legislation 
which  they  have  secured. 

Any  one  proposing  to  attend  the  examination  will  confer  a  favor  by 
addressing  a  line  to  that  effect  to  the  undersigned. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN,  Supt.  Public  Instruction. 

[County  Superintendents  of  Schools  are  respectfully  requested  to  see  that  all 
teachers  of  superior  excellence  in  their  respective  counties  are  informed  of  the 
time  and  place  of  the  Examination.] 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


EDITOR'S    CHAIR. 

Value  of  Education. — There  is  a  tendency  at  the  present  time,  stronger  than 
we  could  wish,  to  take  the  utilitarian  view  of  education  and  of  culture,  and  to 
demand  that  schools  should  keep  in  view  simply  that  which  will  enable  the 
youth  to  acquire  more  money,  and  to  transact  business  better  in  after  life.  In 
certain  aspects  this  is  right.  If  culture  is  of  no  use,  then,  of  course,  it  is  not 
worth  our  while  to  labor  for  it.  To  this  all  agree.  The  difference  lies  in  the 
meaning  given  to  use.  It  is  objected  that  an  educated  man  makes  no  better 
farmer  or  mechanic  than  an  uneducated  one.  This  might  perhaps  be  granted, 
so  far  as  the  mere  manual  labor  is  concerned,  and  still  leave  the  argument  for 
higher  culture  unimpaired;  and  yet,  even  this  is  not  true.  All  experience 
demonstrates  the  fact  that  the  education  of  the  mind  strengthens  the  body  and 
renders  it  capable  of  performing  more  mere  bodily  labor. 

Kane  demonstrated  this  in  his  arctic  voyages,  when  he,  a  slight,  worn  and 
diseased  .'person,  proved  himself  capable  of  enduring  greater  hardships  than 
any  of  the  sturdy  sailors  accompanying  him.  Strain,  in  his  exploration  of  the 
Isthmus,  a  few  years  since,  showed  the  same.  His  picked  crew,  of  the  most 
able-bodied  seamen  to  be  found,  was  utterly  worn  out  by  him,  a  slight  and  by 
no  means  strong  person.  All  training  of  the  mind  conduces  to  health,  and 
strength,  and  longevity,  so  far  as  it  goes.  We  have  often  thought  of  this  in 
connection  with  some  observations  upon  the  effect  of  education  in  the  army. 
In  the  regiment  with  which  we  were  connected  there  were  two  companies  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  town  boys,  rich  men's  sons,  college  students,  clerks, 
etc. —  all  young  and  slight  and  unused  to  labor.  The  rest  were  mostly  farmers. 
Two  companies  especially  were  composed  almost  entirely  of  stalwart  men  in 
the  prime  of  life,  from  farms  mostly.  They  looked  down  with  disdain  upon 
the  puny  boys,  and  prophesied  their  quick  failure  under  the  fatigue  of  the 
field.  Note  the  result.  They  were  alike  exposed,  alike  endured  the  miasma 
of  Young's  Point,  the  labor  in  the  trenches  around  Vicksburg,  the  marches  and 
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eountermarches,  and  the  depressing  influences  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf. 
The  two  companies  of  boys  —  companies  G  and  I,  numbering  respectively  91  and 
84,  lost  by  disease  in  two  years  and  six  months — Co.  G,  5  men,  and  Co.  I,  6. 
Companies  E  and  F,  numbering  90  and  100,  lost  27  and  30  respectively.  In 
other  words,  Co..G.  lost  5  and  ^6_  per  cent.,  Co.  I  7  per  cent.,  and  Cos.  E  and  F 
30  per  cent,  of  their  men  by  disease.  Another  noticeable  thing  was  that  there 
were  always  fewer  of  the  boys  in  the  hospitals.  The  same  fact  was  observed 
in  other  regiments. 

How  is  this  very  marked  diflference  to  be  accounted  for?  We  believe  in  a 
great  degree  by  the  influence  of  education.  Education  gives  spirit,  and  re- 
sources against  the  depressing  influences  of  camp  life.  The  city  boys  knew 
better  about  food,  and  how  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  were  not  so  given  to 
gormandizing  and  patronizing  the  sutlers.  The  men  from  the  country,  rely- 
ing on  their  strength,  took  but  little  care  of  themselves,  followed  the  impulse 
of  appetite,  and  yielded  to  discouragement  and  home-sickness,  and  died.  They 
had  no  resources  within  themselves.  The  same  thing  was  true  of  the  officers: 
the  cultivated  and  educated  endured  more  and  suffered  less  than  the  unedu- 
cated. If  we  were  going  to  select  a  regiment  of  men  for  daring  service,  for 
enduring  labor  and  withstanding  disease,  we  would  select  if  possible  college 
students,  or  educated  men. 

Too  Much  Talk  in  Schools. — Mrs.  Partington,  in  speaking  of  a  certain  well- 
known  person  of  reputed  eloquence,  says  —  "  He  is  a  very  ^twc^  man."  Now 
this  exactly  expresses  what  seems  to  us  the  difficulty  with  many  teachers,  and 
one  which  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  times  to  increase  rather  than  diminish. 
The  true  principle  is  laid  down  that  a  teacher  must  have  life,  animation  and 
power — that  he  is  not  a  mere  machine  to  hear  lessons,  or  to  keep  order;  and 
the  young  teacher  (and  many  that  are  not  young  teachers),  hearing  this, 
thinks  that  it  must  be  lecturing  and  talk  that  are  meant;  and  so  he  lectures, 
and  talks,  and  explains,  and  is  fluid,  and  dins,  and  repeats,  and  exhausts  him- 
self, and  finds  that,  after  all,  his  pupils  make  but  little  progress;  and  then  he 
becomes  discouraged.  There  is  too  much  talk  in  our  schools,  and  not  enough 
thought.  To  some  the  teacher  is  merely  a  person  put  to  turn  the  crank  of  a 
huge  sausage-machine  to  stuff  the  gaping  children  who  are  waiting  to  be 
filled.  Of  course,  then,  the  faster  he  turns  and  the  more  clatter  of  the  machine- 
ry there  is,  the  sooner  they  will  be  filled  and  the  job  accomplished. 

We  are  always  distrustful  of  the  teacher  whom  we  find  talking  much  in 
school.  The  mighty  swell  and  flow  of  life  go  on  silently,  the  heart-beats  may 
be  heard,  but  they  must  be  listened  for;  the  rivulet  babbles,  but  the  Missis- 
sippi marches  on  majestic  to  the  sea,  and  bears  on  its  bosom  the  commerce  of 
a  nation. 

Says  one:  Words  Avere  invented  to  conceal  our  thoughts;  and  it  is  too  often 
the  case  in  schools.  Then,  0  Teacher,  do  n't  talk  to  your  pupils  on  any  sub- 
ject till  you  have  thought  it  out  clearly  for  yourself  and  have  put  it  in  the 
simplest  form;  and,  above  all,  do  n't  cover  the  idea  with  words.  Make  your 
pupils  talk  to  you  ;  make  them  explain  to  you ;  show  them  their  difficulties  by 
adroit  questioning,  and  lead  them  up  to  make  the  discovery  of  principles  and 
of  demonstrations  for  themselves.  A  principle  discovered  for  one's  self  be- 
comes a  part  of  one's  being,  while  one  simply  told  by  another  is  like  the  water 
gilding  on  cheap  China:  the  first  hard  rub  takes  it  off. 
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We  once  visited  two  schools  standing  side  by  side.  In  the  one  all  was  quiet 
—  no  loud  talking,  no  lecturing,  but  the  whole  room  was  pervaded  with  life 
and  work.  In  the  other  the  teacher  was  wearing  herself  and  her  pupils  out 
by  her  constant  talk  and  laborious  efforts ;  and  yet  there  was  not  so  much  real 
life  in  her  school  as  in  the  other.  The  one  drew  out,  the  other  poured  in ;  and 
a  little  reflection  would  have  taught  her  that  it  needed  not  the  rush  and  roar 
of  Niagara  to  fill  a  pint  cup.  The  one  could  teach  without  breaking  down,  the 
other  in  a  few  years  would  be  compelled  to  leave  the  profession. 

"We  would  apply  this  especially  to  the  so-called  object  lesson.  It  is  of  little 
value  unless  the  pupil  does  the  work,  and  not  the  teacher. 

Anecdote  of  Grant. — We  heard,  the  other  day,  an  anecdote  of  General  Grant 
that  will  bear  repeating,  and  that  is  not  without  its  bearing  upon  teachers.  It 
is  well  known  to  all  who  have  had  any  experience  in  the  matter  that  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  the  volunteer  regiments  o^our  late  army  were  brought 
into  strict  discipline.  While  General — then  Colonel  —  Grant  was  with  his 
regiment  at  Cairo,  he  issued  orders  that  roll-call  should  take  place  at  7  o'clock. 
One  morning  he,  in  company  with  our  informant,  took  a  stroll  through  the 
camp  at  about  8  o'clock.  In  the  course  of  their  walk,  they  came  upon  a  com- 
pany drawn  up  in  line  for  roll-call,  under  the  supervision  of  the  captain. 
Taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  Grant  said,  "Why!  how  is  this.  Captain? 
was  it  not  ordered  that  the  roll  should  be  called  at  7?"  "  Why,  yes,  Colonel," 
said  the  captain,  "but  I  ca'  n't  get  my  men  up  till  8."  "Send  the  men  to  their 
quarters,"  ordered  the  colonel;  "  we  will  have  no  roll-call  after  time."  The 
old  soldier  can  imagine  the  condition  of  the  men.  Their  day's  rations  de- 
pended on  their  morning's  report,  and  none  could  be  handed  in,  for  there  was 
no  roll-call.  That  day  the  men  were  scattered  in  all  directions,  begging,  bor- 
rowing and  buying  something  to  eat;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  after  that 
they  were  '  up  at  roll-call '.  The  effect  of  that  quiet  decision  upon  the  whole 
regiment  was  most  beneficial. 

Let  teachers  learn  a  lesson  in  governing  from  this,  that  it  is  not  bluster  and 
threatening,  nor  severe  punishments,  that  are  most  effectual  in  governing 
either  men  or  children. 

Chromos. — In  these  days  of  object  lessons,  we  need  not  say  that  pictures  are 
great  educators.  It  seems  to  us  that  teachers  do  not,  in  general,  sufficiently 
realize  this.  Did  they  do  so,  should  we  not  see  the  walls  of  every  school-room, 
even  the  most  humble,  hung  with  pictures?  The  refining  influence  of  a  beau- 
tiful picture  upon  a  school  is  very  great.  Fine  engravings  can  by  a  little  effort 
be  obtained;  but,  after  all,  the  child  loves  a  bit  of  color  better.  It  seems,  even 
if  intrinsically  not  so  good  an  artistic  effort  as  the  engraving,  to  light  up,  as  it 
were,  the  room.  Upon  the  walls  of  our  own  school  there  hangs  Marshall's 
Lincoln,  and  also  a  Red  Riding-Hood  in  colors.  Of  course,  the  Lincoln  is  the 
finer;  and  yet,  the  bit  of  color  attracts  all  eyes,  and  adds  much  to  the  cheer- 
fulness of  the  room.  It  must  be  confessed  that  most  colored  engravings  are 
mere  daubs,  while  we  know  that  any  painting  from  the  hand  of  an  artist  is 
beyond  the  means  of  nearly  all.  But  the  art  of  Chromo-lithography,  as  it  is 
now  advanced  and  perfected,  obviates  these  difficulties.  By  it  are  reproduced, 
almost  in  fac-simile,  and  at  a  nominal  expense,  the  works  of  the  best  artists. 
The  Messrs.  Prang,  of  Boston,  have  done  much  by  their  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion to  popularize  art,  and  to  put  within  the  reach  of  the  mass  works  to  them 
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otherwise  unattainable.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  their  productions  in  our 
schools.  They  oflfer  to  send  specimens  of  their  finest  productions  at  a  very 
greatly  reduced  rate  to  heads  of  colleges,  superintendents  of  education,  princi- 
pals of  high  schools,  and  clergymen,  who  will  call  the  attention  of  pupils  and 
people  to  them,  and  explain  what  is  intended  by  the  art. 

We  would  recommend  for  the  school-room  Tait's  Groups,  Bricher's  American 
Landscapes  and  Autumnal  Pictures,  Lemmen's  Poultry-Yard,  and  Correggio's 
Magdalena;  also,  the  crayon  portraits  of  Washington  and  Wife,  and  of  Lin- 
coln. 

Grammar  Schools. — We  have  read  with  interest  Eev.  Mr.  Harrington's  lec- 
ture on  *  Our  Grammar  Schools :  why  they  do  not  furnish  more  and  better 
material  to  our  High  Schools',  read  by  him  before  the  Massachusetts  Teachers' 
Association  at  its  last  session;  and  while  we  do  not  agree  with  it  in  all  its  con- 
clusions, yet  we  think  it  opens  a  question  needing  thorough  discussion.  Want 
of  time  and  space  forbid  speaking  farther  of  it,  but  Ave  shall  hereafter  recur 
to  the  questions  involved,  and  put  them  before  our  readers. 

Schools  for  Imbeciles. — In  the  Eastern  Correspondence  of  the  California 
Teacher  for  November,  the  writer,  in  giving  an  account  of  his  visit  to  the 
School  for  Imbeciles  at  Lakeville,  Ct.,  states  that  there  are  only  three  others  in 
America:  one  in  New  York,  one  in  Massachusetts,  and  one  in  Pennsylvania. 
We  would  inform  him  that  in  this  state  there  has  been  one  in  operation  for  two 
or  three  years,  at  Jacksonville,  under  the  efficient  superintendence  of  Dr. 
Wilbur,  and  that  it  is  doing  a  good  work. 

Hon.  John  Swett. — The  December  number  of  the  California  Teacher  con- 
tains the  Valedictory  of  Hon.  John  Swett,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  to  school  officers  and  teachers,  in  which  he  takes  occasion  to  refute 
some  charges  that  had  been  made  against  him  in  the  political  canvass.  Mr. 
Swett  returns  to  the  profession  of  teaching,  having  been  elected  Principal  of 
the  Denman  Grammar  School,  San  Francisco.  He  may  do  this  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  won  for  himself,  during  his  five  years'  administration  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  a  high  place  among  the  foremost  edu- 
cators of  our  country,  as  a  man  of  practical,  sound,  and  far-reaching  views, 
and  fine  administrative  powers.  Under  his  administration,  and  by  his  coun- 
sels, the  school  system  of  the  state  has  reached  a  degree  of  efficiency  and  per- 
fection far  in  advance  of  many  of  the  older  states  —  even  of  some  in  favored 
New  England.  California  can  not  afford  to  lose  such  a  man  from  her  educa- 
tional ranks ;  and,  though  we  regard  it  as  a  great  loss  to  her  that  he  was  not 
reelected,  we  are  glad  that  he  still  continues  in  the  profession  he  adorns. 

Collegiate  Education. — 

To  President  Board  of  Education —  Dear  Sir  I  am  in  persuit  of  a  location 
for  a  High  School  or  a  graded  school  having  read  in  your  papers  of  the  nume- 
rious  opening's  in  your  city  thought  I  would  write  you  for  information.  I 
shall  not  be  at  liberity  for  some  little  time.  I  am  a  graduate  of Col- 
lege have  taught  High  School   in also  in  this  state  my  experience 

Teaching  has  been  over  three  years. 

If  there  should  be  any  openi'ngs  of  the  kind  in  your  City  would  like  to  hear 
from  you  and  the  particulars  both  as  to  price  wages  and  cost  of  living 
Your  humble  servant 


The  above  is  a  correct  copy,  date  and  names  omitted  (for  which  the  reasons 
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are  obvious),  of  a  letter  making  application  as  its  contents  purport.  We  in- 
sert it  because  of  the  evidence  it  furnishes  of  misdirected  education.  This  one 
instance  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  a  large  number  of  cases.  The  college 
referred  to  has  a  history  of  not  far  from  a  hundred  years,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  of  the  higher  institutions  of  the  East. 

The  complaint  is  often  made,  in  various  forms,  that  the  American  people 
have  not  an  ambition  for  that  high  mental  culture  and  scholastic  attainment 
which  will  bring  to  them  literary  renown  and  secure  their  highest  develop- 
ment as  a  nation.  It  is  said  that,  while  our  population  and  wealth  are  increas- 
ing at  unprecedented  rates,  the  patronage  of  higher  literary  institutions  receives 
very  gradual  increase.  This  is  undoubtedly  true.  To  one  seeking  for  the 
causes  of  these  facts,  the  reading  of  the  above  letter  suggests  the  query  whether 
they  do  not  lie,  in  part,  at  least,  at  the  doors  of  these  institutions  themselves. 
A  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits;  and  while  college-graduates  advertise  their 
diplomas  in  such  tortured  English  as  the  above,  what  wonder  that  their  'alma 
maters  '  are  brought  into  disesteem  !  "What  would  be  thought  of  the  artist  who 
should  undertake  the  delicate  mingling  of  light  and  shade  in  a  landscape, 
while  knowing  nothing  of  the  mixture  of  colors?  Or  how  long  would  West- 
Point  Academy  sustain  itself,  should  it  send  out  its  graduates  to  survey  our 
harbors  and  construct  our  fortifications  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  geometry  ? 

If  our  colleges  would  in  reality  be  what  they  claim  for  themselves,  let  them 
see  to  it  that  all  their  graduates  possess  at  least  creditable  literary  attainments. 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  in  orthography  and  use  of  words  —  two  conditions 
essential  to  any  degree  of  literary  merit  —  they  are  inferior  to  many  boys  and 
girls  graduating  at  our  common  schools.  The  ambition  to  swell  the  list  of 
names  on  the  annual  catalogue,  and  the  number  of  dollars  in  an  almost  de- 
pleted treasury,  has  been  too  great;  and,  as  a  result,  many  of  the  colleges  have 
brought  their  own  labors  into  disrepute,  and  weakened  confidence  in  the  rest. 

The  sentiment  that  there  is  an  antagonism  between  the  common  schools  and 
colleges  has  received  utterance  from  high  authority  in  our  own  state.  How 
can  this  be?  The  common  school  has  a  course  of  study  prescribed  by  law,  be- 
yond which  it  can  not  go;  and  there  can  be  an  antagonism  only  when  the  col- 
lege descends  from  its  position  and  undertakes  to  teach  the  branches  of  the 
former.  Even  our  high  schools  can  not  pretend  to  give  instruction  in  the 
higher  studies  properly  belonging  to  the  college  curriculum.  To  suppose  that 
the  state  should,  by  its  educational  policy  or  j^ractice,  discourage  higher  at- 
tainments by  its  children  after  they  have  left  the  common  school  would  be  as 
senseless  as  to  think  that  a  judicious  parent  would  deny  to  his  child  at  a  cer- 
tain age  that  food  which  his  system  naturally  craves.  The  common  school  is 
at  the  foundation  of  the  educational  pyramid  of  our  state,  and  the  college  at 
its  apex.  Whenever  the  latter  undertakes  to  rear  its  portion  of  the  superstruc- 
ture without  the  discipline  and  rudimentary  instruction  of  the  former,  it  finds 
itself  sinking  to  an  unnatural  level,  and  doing  the  work  legitimately  belong- 
ing to  the  institutions  beneath  it.  Should  colleges  receive  students  only  when 
properly  trained  in  preparatory  courses,  then  would  they  not  bring  reproach 
upon  themselves  by  sending  out  graduates  who  would,  in  the  elementary  studies, 
be  no  credit  to  the  common  schools;  and  though  college  alumni  would  be  fewer 
in  number,  the  cause  of  true  culture  would  be  advanced,  and  colleges  might 
vindicate  their  right  to  the  rank  to  which  they  lay  claim  among  institutions  of 
learning. 
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Half-day  Instkuction. — The  Chicago  Report,  just  issued,  furnishes  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  the  fact  that  small  children  will  advance  as  well  with 
three  hours  of  instruction  per  day  as  with  the  usual  number  —  six,  and,  also, 
inferential  proof  that  the  usual  time  of  confinement  in  the  school-room  is  not 
only  uni^rofitable,  but  positively  injurious.  On  account  of  its  overcrowded 
condition,  in  one  of  the  schools  the  system  of  half-day  instruction  was  resorted 
to,  and  about  400  jjupils  in  the  four  lower  grades  were  placed  under  that 
regime.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  392.  In  this  number  there  were 
during  the  year  573  promotions  in  grade,  or  1.46  promotions  per  pupil.  In  the 
same  grades  of  pupils  in  all  the  schools  the  number  of  promotions  was  1.15  per 
pupil,  showing  an  increase  in  number  of  promotions  of  about  13  per  cent,  in 
favor  of  short  sessions.  As  to  thoroughness  of  instruction  and  standard  for 
promotion,  the  examinations  of  the  Superintendent  showed  a  proficiency  in 
scholarship  which  was  fully  equal  to  the  average  attainments  of  classes  in 
those  grades. 

School  Teachers  and  active  men,  who  find  themselves  at  liberty  this  season, 
will  do  well  to  notice  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  Chas.  Bill  for  agents  to  sell  Dr. 
Kitto's  popular  History  of  the  Bible.  The  work  covers  the  Old  and  New  Test- 
aments, and  contains  so  much  valuable  information,  so  well  arranged  for  ref- 
erence, that  it  commends  itself  as  almost  indispensable  to  every  private  library. 
It  is  meeting  with  a  large  sale,  as  it  deserves.  The  maps,  illustrations,  index, 
and  chronological  tables,  add  greatly  to  its  value. 

Blackboards. — A  blackboard  is  a  necessity  in  every  school-room;  a  good 
blackboard  is  a  luxury.  Since  the  advent  of  the  liquid  slating,  so  called,  good 
blackboards  have  not  been  so  scarce  as  formerly.  These  slatings  were  a  great 
improvement  upon  ordinary  paint;  but  they  have  had  one  or  two  defects: 
they  cut  the  crayon  away  very  fast,  and  use  up  the  eraser,  besides  its  being 
diflScult  to  erase  the  chalk-marks  entirely.  During  last  December,  J.  Davis 
Wilder,  of  Chicago,  proprietor  of  a  liquid  slating,  called  at  our  school-room 
and  desired  the  privilege  of  leaving  a  specimen  on  one  of  our  boards.  With- 
out much  faith  in  its  being  any  diflTerent  from  the  various  kinds  with  which 
we  were  familiar,  we  gave  him  the  worst  board  in  the  building,  thinking  that 
at  least  he  could  not  do  it  any  harm.  The  board  is  formed  by  a  colored  skim- 
coat,  mixed  with  more  binding  materials  than  usual,  over  the  ordinary  plas- 
tering. The  other  boards  made  upon  this  plan  have  proved  very  good,  but 
this  had  cracked,  and  was  full  of  small  holes  and  was  very  rough.  Mr.  Wilder 
filled  the  cracks,  etc.,  with  a  i^reparation  which  he  has,  and  applied  his  slat- 
ing. We  find  that  all  he  claiined  has  thus  far  proved  true.  It  is  very  smooth, 
the  mark  erases  easily,  it  can  be  written  upon  with  slate-pencil,  it  is  hard  and 
will  bear  scraping,  and  makes  altogether  a  very  fine  board.  It  is  evidently 
an  improvement  upon  other  slatings  with  which  we  are  familiar.  It  is  fur- 
thermore cheaper  than  the  advertised  prices  of  other  slatings;  and  we 
would  advise  our  readers,  if  they  have  occasion  for  any,  to  give  this  a  trial. 
Mr.  Wilder  give  abundant  references  to  many  of  our  foremost  educators,  and 
devotes  himself  to  putting  his  slating  on  any  buildings  needing  blackboards. 
He  may  be  addressed  at  3  Lombard  Block,  Chicago.  We  write  this  notice  be- 
cause it  confers  a  public  benefit  to  introduce  a  good  article  for  blackboard- 
surface  into  our  schools,  and  not  to  puff  any  one's  wares. 

New  Contkibutoes. —  Many  of  our  readers  remember  the  pleasant  and  prof- 
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itable  visit  made  by  the  State  Association  to  the  Institution  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind  during  its  session  at  Jacksonville,  a  year  since,  We  are  happy  to 
announce  that  Prof.  John  Loomis,  the  principal  teacher  in  that  institution,  will 
be  a  contributor  to  our  jiages,  giving  some  of  the  methods  of  instruction 
adopted  there. 

Prof.  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  of  Michigan  University,  best  known  as  the  English 
correspondent  of  the  Independent  for  several  years,  says,  *'  You  may  announce 
me  as  a  probable  contributor." 

Two  Lies. — There  are  two  statements  concerning  the  Normal  University, 
which  I  have  seen  in  a  newspaper,  both  of  which  are  totally  lalse;  and,  as  I 
believe  they  were  made  with  intent  to  deceive,  by  one  who  knew  better,  or 
ought  to,  I  have  called  them  lies, —  see  Webster's  Dictionary. 

One  of  these  statements  is,  that  the  Normal  School,  by  its  Model  Depart- 
ment, educates  the  youth  of  Bloomington  and  vicinity  at  the  expense  of  the 
state;  the  other  is,  that  this  University  is  supported  by  taxes  levied  upon  the 
people  of  Illinois. 

In  regard  to  the  first  statement,  the  fact  is  that  the  Model  Department  of 
this  institution  paid  last  year  into  the  treasury  of  the  Board  of  Education 
$3485.07  more  than  the  total  outlay  for  its  teachers.  In  respect  to  the  second 
statement,  the  fact  is  that  this  institution  is  supported  by  the  yearly  income  of 
a  fund  which  the  state  borrowed  long  ago,  and  on  which  it  pays  interest  at  6 
per  cent.;  so  that,  in  stead  of  spending  the  taxes  of  the  people  to  support  the 
Normal,  it  is  true  that,  so  far  as  the  current  exjienses  of  the  Normal  are  con- 
cerned, the  people  of  this  state  pay  interest  on  their  debt  at  6  per  cent.,  while 
most  debtors  within  the  state  i^ay  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent. ! 

I  presume  the  teachers  of  the  state  hear  these  stories  some  times,  and  I  have 
thought  that  they  should  be  furnished  with  the  truth  in  regard  to  them. 

Normal,  Jan.  24,  1868.  E.  C.  Hewett. 


PERSONAL. 


Prok.  Ira  Moore,  formerly  of  the  Normal  University,  and  Captain  in  the 
33d  Illinois  Volunteers,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
State  University  of  Minnesota. 

W.  C.  M.  Le  Fevke  has  been  appointed,  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Ford  county,  in  place  of  J.  B.  Randolph,  de- 
ceased. 

Miss  A.  C.  Hasseltine,  for  many  years  Principal  of  Bradford  Academy,  in 
Bradford,  Mass.,  died  in  that  town  on  Monday,  Jan.  13th. 

Miss  S.  A.  Green,  for  twenty-four  years  —  or  since  its  organization  in  1843  — 
the  first  assistant  in  the  Female  High  School  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  resigned 
her  position  at  the  late  anniversary  of  the  school.  Miss  Green  retires  with 
the  respect  of  the  community,  and  the  love  of  all  who  have  been  her  pupils. 

PitOF.  Oliver  Avery,  of  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  has  been  elected  Principal  of  the 
Normal  School  at  Whitewater,  Wis.  Prof.  A.  is  one  of  the  leading  educators  of 
the  Empire  State.  He  will  enter  ui^on  his  duties  at  once,  but  the  school  will 
not  open  till  April. 

Died. —  In  Galesburg,  Jan.  7th,  1868,  Edward  Waters,  son  of  Junius  B.  and 
Nancy  G.  Roberts,  aged  five  years  and  one  month,  of  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  following  the  measles.  In  a  moment  or  two  after  having  distinctly 
called  his  mother  to  his  side,  this  child  of  much  promise  passed  very  gently 
from  the  sight  and  presence  of  the  mother  to  the  sight  and  presence  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  who  "  gathers  the  lambs  in  his  arms  and  carries  them  in  his 
bosom." 

We  sympathize  deeply  with  the  afflicted  parents.  During  the  late  Teachers' 
Association,  it  was  our  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  hospitalities  of  Prof.  Roberts 
and  family.  The  little  child  was  then  sick,  yet  no  one  thought  for  a  moment 
of  a  fatal  termination.  So,  one  by  one,  the  chains  that  bind  us  here  are  fast- 
ened above,  to  draw  us  thither  also. 

Rev.  Dr.  Chester  Dewey,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Uni- 
versity since  1860,  died  recently  in  that  city,  aged  84.  Prof.  Dewey  was  born 
at  Sheffield  in  1784,  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1806,  and  four  years  later 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  that  institution,  a  position  which 
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he  held  for  seventeen  years.  For  nine  years  subsequent  to  1827  he  con- 
ducted a  boys'  high  school  at  Pittsfield,  and  until  his  appointment  at  the 
Eochesler  University  a  similar  institution  in  that  city.  During  his  long  and 
useful  active  life,  Prof.  Dewey  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  American  stu- 
dents and  teachers  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  contributed  many  valuable 
papers  to  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.  Botany  was  one  of  the 
branches  to  which  he  devoted  special  study,  and  on  this  subject  he  wrote  sev- 
eral treatises,  including  a  '  History  of  the  Herbaceous  Plants  of  Massachusetts  ', 
prepared  under  the  authority  of  the  state.  Dr.  Dewey  preached  as  well  as 
taught,  and  delivered  during  his  term  of  labor  nearly  8000  sermons  and  lec- 
tures. 

The  late  Edward  D.  Kimball,  of  Salem,  left  a  bequest  of  §2500  to  the  North- 
Parish  Society  in  Plaistow,  N.  H.,  on  condition  that  an  organ  shall  be  j^ut  up 
within  one  year ;  one  of  $3000  to  Calvary  Church  in  Danvers,  to  be  sensibly 
used  in  increasing  the  pastor's  salary;  and  one  of  $10,000  to  the  Atkinson 
Academy,  in  Atkinson,  N.  H. 

Miss  Rebecca  P.  Barry,  a  teacher  in  the  Winthrop  School,  has  resigned, 
after  a  service  of  thirty-seven  years  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Bos- 
ton. She  has  been  a  competent  and  faithful  teacher,  and  has  never  lost  an 
hour  during  that  long  term  of  service. 


EDUCATIONAL  ITEMS  AND  STATISTICS. 

OUR  OWN  STATE. 

Chicago. — The  Bore  School. — With  the  beginning  of  the  year,  another  new 
school-building  —  the  Dore  —  was  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  education.  The 
edifice  is  a  substantial,  plainly-built,  four-story,  brick  structure,  having  ac- 
commodations for  about  1000  pujiils.  Its  interior  finish  and  arrangements  are 
neat,  cheerful,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  convenience  of  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  The  most  notable  feature  in  its  plan  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  most  valu- 
.  able  acquisition  in  school  economy,  is  the  system  of  heating  and  ventilation,  un- 
like any  thing  ever  before  introduced  into  the  school-house  in  this  country.  The 
ventilation  does  not  depend  upon  currents  caused  by  a  change  of  temperature 
of  the  air  in  the  room,  nor  is  the  air  warmed  by  coming  in  contact  with  a 
heated  surface  in  the  room.  The  ventilating  and  heating  apparatus  consists 
of  two  boilers  —  either  or  both  of  which  can  be  used,  as  the  temperature  of  the 
outer  air  requires, —  in  which  the  steam  is  generated,  and  from  which  it  is  tak- 
en to  a  chamber  containing  large  coils  of  iron  pipe  (16,000  feet  in  all).  Through 
these  coils  the  steam  passes,  and  from  so  great  an  amount  of  radiating  surface 
quickly  heats  the  air  within  the  chamber.  Leading  from  this  chamber  are  the 
necessary  passages  for  conducting  the  hot  air  to  the  different  rooms  of  the 
building.  Cold  air  is  forced  into  this  chamber  by  means  of  a  circular  fan,  six 
feet  in  diameter,  with  convex  wings,  which  is  made  to  revolve  300  to  400  times 
per  minute,  as  is  necessary.  The  same  power  which  forces  the  cold  air  into 
the  chamber  drives  the  heated  air  from  it  to  all  parts  of  the  building,  and  also 
the  vitiated  air  out  from  the  different  rooms  through  ventilating  shafts  con- 
structed for  the  purpose.  When  in  operation,  the  apparatus  is  cajiable  of 
changing  the  air  of  the  school-rooms  once  in  from  five  to  eight  minutes. 
Should  this  system  succeed,  it  will  have  the  advantage  of  perfect  ventilation  at 
all  times,  and  of  supplying  the  building  with  an  abundance  of  air  which  has 
not  been  partially  devitalized  by  passing  over  red-hot  surfaces,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  where  furnaces  are  used.  By  the  use  of  the  fan  a  current  of  air  can 
be  forced  through  the  building  in  warm  weather  as  well  as  in  cold,  giving  an 
agreeable  coolness  to  the  air  in  the  hot  days  of  summer.     This  system  has 
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been  successfully  introduced  into  very  many  of  the  asylums  and  public  build- 
ings of  the  different  states,  both  east  and  west.  The  apparatus  was  put  into 
the  Dore  School  by  Messrs.  Walworth,  Twohig  <fe  Furse,  of  Chicago.  The  ded- 
icatory exercises  were  in  charge  of  George  C.  Clarke,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  were  exceedingly  interesting.  Speeches  were  made 
by  the  President;  Gen.  McArthur,  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works;  J.  F.  Bal- 
lantyne,  of  the  Board  of  Education;  H.  H.  Belfield,  Principal  of  the  School; 
Hon.  J.  C.  Dore,  first  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  city,  in  whose  honor 
the  school  is  named;  J.  L.  Pickard,  Superintendent  of  Schools;  Alderman 
Woodard,  and  others.  The  exercises  were  enlivened  by  music,  part  of  which 
was  a  song  composed  for  the  occasion  by  E.  M.  Guilford,  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. An  ode,  '  The  School  Ma'am  ',  by  J.  Mahoney,  Principal  of  the  Wells 
School,  was  heartily  received  and  enjoyed  by  all.  We  give  place  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  President  and  Superintendent,  and  to  the  Ode,  as  being  of  general 
educational  interest  and  value. 

Mr.  Clarke  spoke  as  follows : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  We  are  assembled  here  to-day  to  celebrate  the  com- 
pletion of  a  new  school-building;  and  there  are  few  events  more  worthy  of 
public  notice  and  congratulation.  The  completion  of  a  new  railroad  line  is 
celebrated  with  great  eclat,  because  thereby  is  opened  a  new  highway  for  the 
advance  of  commerce  and  its  attendant,  civilization.  Public  ceremonies  and 
popular  congratulations  attended  the  inauguration  of  the  lake  tunnel,  not 
alone  because  it  was  a  triumph  of  engineering  skill,  but  because  through  that 
sublacustrine  aqueduct  were  to  flow  the  pure  cold  waters  from  the  deep  cisterns 
of  the  lake,  bringing  health  to  the  people  of  this  crowded  city.  With  greater 
reason  do  we  honor  with  our  presence  and  with  our  words  the  dedication  of  a 
new  free  school,  because  we  are  celebrating  the  opening  of  an  endless  highway 
for  the  progress  of  education  and  civilization;  because  from  this  new  fountain 
will  flow  ceaselessly  the  pure  streams  of  learning  and  refinement  into  the 
lives  of  the  people. 

Popular  education  is  of  modern,  rather  than  of  ancient  growth.  To  be  sure, 
Greece  had  schools,  and  so  had  Rome;  but  they  were  for  the  patricians,  not  for 
the  people.  In  the  early  part  of  the  Christian  era  schools  prevailed;  but  they 
were  ecclesiastical  institutions  —  attachments  of  the  churches. 

Germany,  of  continental  countries,  took  the  first  steps  in  this  matter  of  pop- 
ular education,  and  Luther,  the  Reformer,  was  very  zealous  in  his  efforts  lor 
the  cause.  Prussia  followed  Saxony  much  later,  but  since  the  beginning  of 
this  century  has  held  the  first  rank  in  the  reputation  of  her  schools.  Scotland 
is  the  only  other  European  country  that  has  anj-  thing  approaching  a  common- 
school  system  ;  but  her  schools  are  ecclesiastical,  like  those  of  the  early  Christ- 
ians, and  all  under  the  charge  of  the  Kirk.  We  can  see  the  hand  of  Knox,  the 
Reformer,  here,  as  we  saw  Luther's  in  Germany. 

England  has  nothing  like  a  free-school  system;  but  within  two  months,  one 
of  her  ablest  statesmen.  Earl  Russell,  has  introduced  a  bill  into  Parliament 
which  provides  for  the  establishment  of  common  schools  in  every  city  and 
town  of  the  United  Kingdom.  We  can  not  but  connect  this  move  of  the  Eng- 
lish Earl  with  the  visit  of  his  son  Lord  Amberly,  some  months  ago,  to  Chicago 
and  other  cities  of  this  country,  which  visit  he  made  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
thoroughly  examining  our  schools  and  their  working,  even  to  the  minutest 
details. 

France  is  as  far  behind  as  England  ;  but  what  that  little  Illinois  school-house 
that  stood  all  summer  amid  the  rich  surroundings  of  the  Paris  Exposition, 
gathering  within  its  plain  but  far  from  meaningless  walls  people  of  all  ranks, 
from  the  lowest  peasant  to  the  Empress  herself, —  what  this  may  accomplish  I 
know  not.  I  do  know,  however,  that  it  has  awakened  inquiry,  and  from  this 
inquiry  will  doubtless  result  progress. 

In  this  country  common  schools  were  established  early  in  the  17th  century. 
New  England,  of  course,  led,  and  she  founded  her  commonwealths  on  the  two 
rocks  of  religion  and  education.  Massachusetts  passed  the  first  educational 
enactment,  providing  that  every  township  of  fifty  householders  should  employ 
one  to  teach  the  children  to  read  and  write.     But  Connecticut,  though  behind 
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Massachusetts  in  point  of  time,  made  even  more  liberal  provision  in  her  edu- 
cational laws.  The  Governor  of  Connecticut,  in  reply  to  an  address  from  the 
Commissioners  of  foreign  plantations,  said  that  "One-fourth  of  the  entire  rev- 
enue of  the  colony  was  laid  out  in  maintaining  free  schools."  I  must,  by  way 
of  contrast,  quote  the  reply  of  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  who  said:  "  I  thank 
God  there  are  no  free  schools  nor  printing,  and  I  hope  we  may  not  have  these 
hundred  years."  And  these  New-England  people  showed  a  remarkable  perti- 
nacity in  clinging  to  the  idea  of  popular  education.  The  thirty -j'ears  war  in 
Germany  arrested  the  progress  of  education  there,  and  closed  the  schools.  But 
through  the  long  and  destructive  wars  with  the  Indians  and  the  French,  in- 
volving grievous  taxation,  the  sturdy  people  of  New  England  never  thought  of 
stopping  their  schools. 

Tlie  example  of  the  East  was  early  taken  up  in  the  West,  though  the  eflorts 
of  the  friends  of  education  were  met  at  first  with  great  opposition.  It  may  not 
be  known  to  many  here  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  an  act  was  ob- 
tained from  tlie  Legislature  giving  authority  to  the  town  of  Chicago  to  estab- 
lisli  free  schools.  The  proviso  was  insisted  upon  that  the  subject  must  be  first 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  citizens,  and  when  the  question  was  so  submitted,  it 
was  voted  down.  The  story  of  the  Chicago  Mayor  who  helped  to  dedicate  the 
first  brick  school-house  —  the  Dearborn  —  in  1844,  by  prophesying  that  it  would 
become  a  lunatic  asylum  some  day  for  the  demented  advocates  of  its  erection,  is 
rnore  familiar.  And  I  have  learned  that  when  a  gentleman  who  had  identified 
himself  conspicuously  with  the  school  cause  was  a  candidate  in  1845  for  the 
position  of  Alderman  from  the  First  Ward,  his  election  was  strenuously  op- 
posed because  he  was  thought  to  be  in  favor  of  too  extended  a  system  of  free 
schools. 

1  speak  of  these  things  by  way  of  contrast  with  the  state  of  things  at  present. 
What  the  schools  of  Chicago  are  to-daj^,  none  of  you  need  to  be  told.  But  I 
may  suggest  that  the  first  regular  organization  of  the  schools  upon  any  thing 
like  a  general  system,  and  the  first  attempt  (and  it  was  a  successful  attempt) 
to  grade  them  into  divisions  and  classes,  was  made  by  a  former  School  Superin- 
tendent, in  recognition  of  whose  services  this  beautiful  school-house,  that  we 
to-day  dedicate,  is  named  the  Dore.  I  know  he  appreciates  the  honor,  and  I 
think  he  must  be  very  proud  of  this  namesalce  of  his.  There  may  be,  in  other 
cities,  schools  of  more  ornamental  architecture  or  more  elaborate  interior,  but 
I  doubt  if  you  find  one  more  convenient  in  arrangement  or  more  inviting  of 
aspect  than  this,  to  which,  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education  that  I  repre- 
sent, I  now  cordially  welcome  you  all. 

KEMARKS  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  PICKARD. 

We  meet  to-day  to  make  public  the  terms  of  a  copartnership :  it  exists  be- 
tween the  teachers  of  this  school  and  the  parents  of  the  pupils  who  will  be 
here.  These  partners  have  two  places  of  business  —  the  home  and  the  school- 
room. The  parent  takes  charge  of  the  home  business,  and  the  teacher  of  the 
other.  The  gains  inure  largely  to  the  benefit  of  the  laarcnts  ;  the  losses,  unfor- 
tunately, are  almost  always  charged  to  the  other  jjartuer.  Thus  in  this  copart- 
nership there  is  much  of  joy  for  the  parents,  since  they  can  lose  nothing,  and 
something  of  sorrow  for  the  teachers,  since  theirs  is  the  burden  and  the  blame. 

I  have  a  charge  to  make,  and  it  is  this:  I  charge  you  to  be  at  your  school- 
room early;  to  come  with  bodies  freshened  by  rest;  to  keep  sound  and  vigor- 
ous. I  charge  you  to  come  with  minds  fresh  and  elastic,  with  hearts  warm  and 
forgiving,  with  spirits  flushed  with  purity  and  devoted  to  truth,  and  in  lively 
exercise  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  Faith  in  God;  faith  in  humanity;  faith 
in  the  final  triumph  of  right  over  wrong.  Hope,  that  the  seed  long  buried  will 
bring  fortli  fruit;  hope,  that  for  the  children  the  future  may  be  even  brighter 
than  the  bright  present  i^romises;  hope,  that  all  will  feel  the  throb  of  that 
heart  which  said  Go,  and  sin  no  more.  Charity,  which  vaunteth  not  itself; 
that  bears  and  hopes,  and  endures  all  things.  If  these  words  have  their  de- 
sired eflTect,  we,  too,  should  be  able  to  say  "I  govern  the  boys;  the  boys  the 
mothers;  the  mothers  the  fathers;  and  the  fathers  the  nation."  Through  this 
our  teachers  will  govern  the  uatioaa. 

In  order  to  do  that,  you  must  govern  yourselves.  Let  the  result  of  the 
school-room  discipline  be  that  you,  as  well  as  your  pupils,  are  made  better. 
To  be  successful,  the  discipline  must  be  such  as  will  elevate  both  teacher  and 
.scholar.     I  trust  that  all  the  teachers  may  pass  through  here  —  all  the  troubles 
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and  discipline  —  will  end  in  making  them  more  pleasant  partners  when  they 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  other  place  of  business. 
Mr.  Mahoney  recited  the  following  ode: 

THE  SCHOOL-MA'AM. 

I  sing  the  school-ma'am's  fame  and  virtues  bright ; 
To  sound  her  praises  who  has  better  right? 
Who  dares  the  handling  of  a  theme  deny 
To  him  who  has  that  subject '  in  his  eye '? 

A  queen  she  walks,  in  beauty's  witching  sway ; 
'T  is  chiefly  moral  beauty —  let  me  say. 
Full  voluble  her  gifts  of  tongue  and  pen, 
And  sweet  her  smile  —  to  marriageable  men. 

But  woe  to  her  if  no  strong  warp  of  love 
Within  her  woof  of  life  be  warmly  wove ; 
If  doomed  life's  weary  thread  to  spin  alone 
And  waste  away  for  children  not  her  own ! 

Her  hair-brained  friends  at  whom  her  wits  may  scoff 
Are  thoughtless,  gaj',  coquet,  and  marry  off: 
But  she  has  gifts  of  mind  ;  alas !  poor  creature, 
Thy  rich  endowments  doom  thee  for  a  teacher. 

Is  modest  softness  in  her  act  and  word. 

No  power  can  stay  her  '  going  by  the  Board ' ; 

But  tone  imperious,  commanding  mien 

And  man-like  force  must  mark  the  school-room's  queen. 

And  for  her  kingdom,  distant  lands  are  drained 
Of  raw  material  to  be  worked  and  trained ; 
Minds  blank  as  grocers'  paper  must,  perforce, 
Bear  copies  fair,  howe'er  so  brown  and 


The  cultured  branch,  with  luscious  sweetness  rife, 
May  crown  the  rudest  root  with  richer  life  ; 
'T  is  thus  we  draw  sweet  sap  from  bitter  wood, 
Trees  can  be  grafted,  would  that  children  could ! 
Howe'er  we  train,  or  prune,  or  water  them, 
The  fruit  will  savor  of  the  parent  stem. 

There  's  Patsy  Horrigan,  whose  every  shout 
Betrays  his  mother's  gift  of  '  spaking  out ' ; 
Pugnastic  restlessness  and  battles  won 
Attest  his  claim  to  be  his  '  father's  son  '. 
He  's  trained  at  home,  for,  be  it  understood. 
He  's  never  struck,  except  with  sticks  of  wood ; 
'T  is  only  heavj^  blows  he  learns  to  prize, 
And  laughs  derision  at  the  ruler's  size. 
But  use  the  rod  when  moral  force  is  vain. 
And  his  mother  's  at  you  like  a  hurricane. 

Then  Fritz  Von  Stickleback,  with  cheeks  that  tell 

Of  hearty  meals  and  peace  of  mind  as  well, 

With  will  developed  at  his  seventh  year 

Enough  to  stagger  e'en  a  muleteer. 

Must  not  be  thwarted  in  a  hateful  trick. 

Lest  strict  control  should  make  the  darling  sick ; 

For,  while  confessed  to  be  a  little  wild, 

He 's  still  pronounced  a  good  but  willful  child. 

And  Lulu  AVintcrsrrass,  the  rich  man's  pet. 

Must  11  .1    H   iiii^l-  u\-\:  horrid  tasks  to  fret; 

The  n      i  <  I  u'o  must  be  smooth  and  clear 

For  till         ill  1  ucy  little  dear. 

As  will  ii  .1  -  I  111!  Mi,  1(1  the  manor  born, 

Would  hiiMcL  p.icu  >c|tuitters  with  disdain  and  scorn, 

So  Miss,  full  mindful  of  hor  father's  cash. 

Thinks  toiling  teachers  naught  but '  poor  white  trash ' 

Young  Master  Squaroall,  never  made  to  '  mind ', 

At  home  disports  in  riot  unconfined ; 

This  little  tyrant  holds  his  home  in  thrall. 

Rules  father,  mother,  cat  and  dog,  and  all. 

We  love  the  brave,  despotic  little  lark  ; 

But  what  a  job  to  make  him  '  toe  the  mark ' ! 

On  these  the  teacher  wastes  her  time  and  breath. 
Till  comes  repose  in  marriage  or  in  death. 

She,  first,  the  many-headed  Board  must  please ; 
And  next,  the  patrons  of  the  school  appease ; 
And  then  the  hulking  principal ;— well,  well, 
Of  that  Grand  Turk  let  other  people  tell. 
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Draw  life's  keen  energy  from  every  pore ; 
Though  imps  of  mischief  on  her  tortured  nerves 
Dance  tight-rope,  from  her  course  she  never  swerves. 

The  calm  endurance  of  the  martyred  saint 

Is  hers,  not  hers  to  moan,  or  cry,  or  faint. 

Her  temper,  tried  and  worn,  must  wear  fine  gloss ; 

Not  hers  the  human  right  of  being  cross. 

And,  yet,  she  stands  a  mark  to  be  reviled 
By  wrathy  parent  or  unrulj'  child ; 
Reviled  by  scribblers,  who  at  vice  will  wink, 
Then  air  cheap  charity  in  printers'  ink. 

Thank  Heaven  for  noble,  lovely  children,  both 
Of  tender  years  and  of  maturer  growth  ; 
For  those  who  children  are  in  childhood's  time 
And  full  of  manliness  in  years  of  prime ! 

Some  lives  to  grace  are  trained,  and  some  are  born  ; 
While  others  children  seem  of  wrath  and  scorn ; 
And,  after  wearied  efforts  to  reclaim, 
'T  is  sad  to  find  the  ratio  much  the  same. 

In  spite  of  civilizing  arts  and  schools. 

We  still  have  Dorneys,  Duffys,  and  McCools. 

The  knotty  notions  of  the  parent's  pate 

We  may  refine,  but  not  eradicate. 

Two  boons  we  ask  of  gracious  Providence : 

For  teachers  patience,  and  for  parents  sense. 

Three  trades  are  game  for  every  critic  fool : 

Religion,  politics,  and  teaching  school. 

All  other  callings  are,  by  calm  behest, 

Explained  by  those  who  understand  them  best ; 

But  every  wordy,  theoretic  leech 

Can  show  you  how  to  vote,  and  preach,  and  teach. 

"  Love  all  your  pupils,"  moral  suasion  cries. 
"  Oh,  yes,  indeed,"  the  pestered  teacher  sighs. 
She  loves  like  Irishmen, '  loves  all  she  can ', 
Xjoves  ex  officio,  like  a  clergyman  ; 
But,  save  that  glow  seraphic  from  above, 
'T  is  lovely  creatures  faulty  mortals  love. 

Can  you,  my  friend,  though  warm  of  heart  you  are, 
Love  every  biped  on  a  State-street  car? 
Yet  must  the  teacher  her  poor  heart  enlarge 
For  every  youngster  in  her  motley  charge. 

But  she  has  joys :  few  sweets  on  earth  surpass 

The  teacher's  pleasure  in  her  little  class ; 

In  beaming  faces,  laughing  eyes  and  bright ; 

In  growing  minds,  reflecting  new-found  light ; 

In  glad  obedience  to  her  gentle  call. 

With  Heaven's  own  order  smiling  over  all ; 

In  these  is  happiness  to  be  allied 

To  sculptors'  raptures  or  parental  pride. 

No  earthly  happiness  so  sterling  true 
As  daily  reckoning  the  good  we  do. 
Approving  conscience—  yes,  but  e'en  a  sinner 
Gains  self-approval  from  a  hearty  dinner ; 
And  quite  good  consciences,  like  wives,  will  scold 
When  lodged  in  dwellings  that  are  wet  and  cold. 

Would  you  have  teachers  never  fret  or  frown  ? 
As  once  was  said  to  Zaccheus :  "  Come  down !  " 
The  thoughts  which  most  her  hours  of  toil  do  blesg 
Are  thoughts  of  pay-day  and  a  new  silk  dress ; 
For  chasing  frowns  there  's  naught,  depend  upon  It, 
Like  furs,  and  gaiters,  and  a  stylish  bonnet : 
Although,  in  toil  and  patience,  more  than  human, 
She  still  remains  (most  strange  to  say)  a  woman. 

My  darling  theme,  dread  cause  of  youthful  tears, 

And  kind  colaborer  in  these  later  years ! 

A  New-Year's  wish  to  you  ;  't  is  quick  release 

From  school-room  tasks,  and,  then,  a  life  of  peace. 

Do  n't  wed  a  pedagogue ;  't  were  sorry  plight, 

A  loving  couple  '  talking  school '  at  night. 

And  still,  in  dreams,  with  school-day  troubles  vexed. 

In  drowsy  twists,  and  turnings,  calling  '  next? ' 

But  may  each  one,  in  chains  connubial  wear 

A  stout  mechanic  or  a  millionaire. 


From  this  auspicious  opening  of  the  Doi-e. 
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The  Dore  School  commences  with  the  following  corps  of  teachers.  H.  H. 
Belfield,  Esq.,  of  the  Jones  School,  Principal,  assisted  by  Miss  Ann  M.  "Win- 
chell,  formerly  of  the  Scammon  School,  Head  Assistant;  Miss  Mary  J.  Coin, 
transferred  from  the  Brown  School ;  Mrs.  Emily  A.  Chapman,  transferred  from 
the  Ogden  School;  Miss  Abbie  Ward,  Miss  Kate  Fomhof,  transferred  from  the 
Foster  School;  Miss  Mae  Manford,  Miss  Frances  Morey,  Miss  L.  Florence 
Howe,  Miss  Augusta  Anderson,  transferred  from  the  Bridgeport  School;  Miss 
Alice  A.  Bigelow,  transferred  from  the  Walsh-Street  School;  Mrs.  Annack 
Eickerson,  transferred  from  the  Washington  School;  Miss  Lucy  A.  Hyde,  Misa 
Emily  Humphrey,  Miss  Emma  H.  K.  Wright,  transferred  from  the  Newberry 
School :  Mrs.  Carrie  Barrows,  transferred  from  the  Dearborn  School. 

Morton  Culver,  Esq.,  has  been  elected  Principal  of  the  Jones  School,  in  place 
of  Mr.  Belfield. 

Crawford  Codxtt. —  From  the  Eeport  of  the  County  Superintendent,  for  the 
year  ending  September,  1867,  we  take  the  following  school  statistics.  We  are 
very  glad  to  see  that  our  County  Superintendents  are  very  generally  making 
reports  and  recommendations  to  the  Boards  of  Suj^ervisors,  and  then  printing 
these  reports  for  the  information  of  the  people.  Such  a  course  will  have  great 
power  for  good.  But  to  return  :  Number  of  children  between  6  and  21  years  of 
age,  5,805.  There  are  5  private  schools,  with  144  pupils.  There  are  90  dis- 
tricts, 40  of  which  keep  records  according  to  law.  There  have  been  11,212 
days  of  school,  taught  by  64  male  and  85  female  teachers.  The  amount  ex- 
pended for  all  school  purposes  was  $18,104.43.  Highest  monthly  wages  paid, 
$75;  lowest,  $10.  The  Superintendent  has  visited  83  schools  during  the  year; 
given  first-grade  certificates  to  7  male  and  5  female  teachers,  and  second-grade 
to  58  male  and  63  female  applicants.  Out  of  the  5,805  of  school  age,  4,700  at- 
tended school.  The  Superintendent  makes  some  very  good  suggestions  in  his 
report,  which  we  hope  will  have  their  due  efiect  on  the  people  of  the  county, 
in  arousing  them  to  a  greater  sense  of  the  necessity  of  better  teachers  and  bet- 
ter schools. 

Camp  Point. — At  this  place  they  have  nearly  finished  a  very  fine  school- 
building,  large  and  commodious,  at  an  expense  of  $25,000.  They  have  also 
furnished  it  with  maps,  charts,  etc.,  and  take  great  pride  in  their  school.  They 
pay  their  Principal  $1,500  a  year. 

Aledo. —  Pursuant  to  adjournment,  a  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  the 
Public-School  Building,  Dec.  28th.  The  President  being  absent,  Mr.  Young 
was  called  to  the  Chair.  The  following  was  the  order  of  exercises  for  the  day. 
Orthography,  conducted  by  Mr.  Atwater;  Oral  Arithmetic,  by  Mr.  Sherrer; 
Reading,  by  Mr.  Young.  On  motion,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Young, 
Mrs.  Porter,  and  Miss  Burbank,  was  elected  to  prepare  a  constitution  and  by- 
laws before  the  next  meeting  of  the  society.  The  Society  then  adjourned,  to 
meet  at  Aledo  January  11th,  1868.  W.  McK.  Young,  President. 

F.  Moore,  Secretary. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS    AND    PERIODICALS. 

{}*)  We  have  here  three  more  volumes  of  the  Diamond  Edition  of  Dickens, 
which,. spite  of  all  competition,  still  holds  its  place  firmly  in  public  favor.  It 
needed  not  that  Dickens  should  visit  our  shores  to  awaken  an  interest  in  his 
writings  —  though  of  course  this  has  some  efl'ect,  but  he  has  long  been  a  favor- 
ite with  all.  Not  the  select  and  cultured  few  alone  read  and  enjoy  his  master- 
ly delineations  and  creations,  but  common  people  every  where  do  the  same:  so 
that  not  to  have  read  Dickens,  and  not  to  know  his  various  characters,  argues 
one's  self  ignorant  of  that  which  pertains  to  the  commonest  culture.  Little 
Dorrit,  Bleak  House,  Oliver  Twist, —  what  hours  of  pleasure  do  these  recall! 
With  Oliver  Twist  are  printed  Dickens's  Pictures  from  Italy,  and  his  American 
Notes,  which  last  stung  our  vanity,  and  for  a  while  damaged  his  popularity 
with  us.     But  we  have  grown  jiast  the  sensitiveness  of  boyhood  now  as  a  nation, 

(1*)   Little  Dobkit;  Bleak  House;  Oliver  Twist.     Diamond  Edition.     Ticknor  <& 
Fields,  Boston,  Mass.   ?1.25  plain ;  fl.50  illustrated. 
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and,  having  come  to  the  stature  of  a  man,  we  can  laugh  at  our  own  weaknesses, 
and  enjoy  the  quiet  ridicule  of  a  friend.  So  Dickens  is  received  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  all  his  sins  against  us  are  more  than  forgiven.  We  need  not  repeat 
our  commendation  of  the  clear  type  and  the  beautiful  get-up  of  these  volumes} 
but  we  do  say  to  all  our  readers,  buy  and  read  Dickens. 

(15)  "We  are  very  much  pleased  with  this  edition  of  Virgil.  Its  size,  the 
beauty  of  its  page,  the  evident  care  and  scholarship  bestowed  upon  the  notes, 
and,  above  all,  its  cheapness,  make  it  the  most  desirable  edition  for  the  use  of 
classes  in  our  seminaries  that  we  have  seen.  In  the  notes  that  we  have  ex- 
amined there  is  no  efibrt  to  show  off  the  scholarship  of  the  editor,  and  the 
mistake  is  not  committed  of  doing  all  the  work  for  the  pui^il;  yet  the  notes 
are  scholarly  and  sufiieient.  We  think  the  publishers  make  good  their  claims 
as  given  in  their  circular.  The  notes  are  clear  and  concise,  and  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  students;  the  type  and  paper  are  good;  the  binding  is  in  fine  style; 
the  size  and  shape  are  convenient;  and  the  volume  is  afforded  at  a  price  that 
puts  it  within  the  means  of  students.  The  references  are  to  Harkness's  and  to 
Andrews  &  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammars.  The  publishers  offer  to  send  to  every 
teacher  of  Latin  throughout  the  country  copies  for  examination,  gratis,  on  ap- 
plication accompanied  by  a  catalogue  of  the  institution  with  which  such  teach- 
er is  connected. 

(16)  The  first  number  of  the  Southern  Educational  Eecord  is  before  us.  It  is 
well  filled  with  educational  miscellany  and  valuable  articles  upon  various 
topics,  and  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  education  in  the  South.  It  urges  upon 
the  South  the  patronage  of  southern  authors  and  publishers,  and  is  thoroughly 
sectional  in  its  tone.  It  seems  a  little  singular  to  us  at  the  North  to  hear  the 
idea  advanced  that  reading,  arithmetic,  spelling,  and  such,  must  be  taught 
only  from  books  pervaded  by  the  southern  spirit.  It  is  a  little  singular,  also, 
that  this  very  publication  is  issued  in  the  North,  and  is  doubtless  the  work  of 
Northern  hands. 

(1^)  This  is  intended  to  occupy  a  position  intermediate  between  the  author's 
Introduction  to  English  Grammar  and  his  Analysis.  It  is  characterized  by  the 
same  peculiarities  as  those  books,  but,  to  our  mind,  is  better  than  either  for 
general  use.  Not  so  technical  as  the  Analysis,  it  yet  ajaplies  the  same  princi- 
ples to  the  analj'sis  of  sentences,  and  is  very  full  in  this  department.  To  all 
who  use  Greene's  Grammars  Ave  fully  commend  this  book. 

(18)  Hanson  in  his  Iland-Book  of  Latin  Prose,  and  Hanson  &  Eolfe  in  their 
Hand-Book  of  Latin  Poetry,  met  a  public  want,  as  has  been  shown  by  the 
favor  with  which  these  publications  have  been  received.  Tastes  differ  in  re- 
gard to  the  authors,  and  the  amount  from  each  author,  to  be  included :  but  it 
was  generally  felt  that  in  some  way  the  enormous  cost  of  needed  text-books 
must  be  diminished,  while,  at  the  same  time,  scholarly  annotations  and  helps 
must  be  furnished.  We  are  using  both  the  above  books  with  satisfaction  in 
our  teaching.  The  Latin  Prose  sadly  needs  revision,  as  at  i^resent  it  is  loo 
much  of  a  conglomeration.  The  Orations  of  Cicero  need  to  be  brought  togeth- 
er, and  the  notes  also,  while  the  Clavis  needs  to  be  fuller.  IMany  have  felt  the 
need  of_,  a  shorter  book  of  Poetry,  and  this  is  to  satisfy  that  want.  It  is  the 
same  as  the  larger  Hand-Book,  with  the  omission  of  Horace.  We  commend  it 
to  those  who  desire  only  a  little  Latin  ])oetry. 

(!'')  Vick's  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Floral  Guide  is  before  us,  and,  as  we 
look  over  its  pages,  we  long  for  a  spot  to  call  our  own,  in  which  to  try  some  of 
the  rare  and  beautiful  flowers  here  described.  But,  alasl  we  can  only  urge 
others  to  cultivate  flowers  and  to  gather  nature's  beautiful  things  around  them, 
and  this  we  do  most  earnestly.  Teachers,  awaken  a  love  for  flowers  in  the 
minds  of  your  pupils,  and  you  will  have  conferred  upon  them  a  lasting  boon. 
Mr.  Vick's  reputation  as  a  seedsman  is  well  established,  and  parties  dealing 
with  him  may  be  assured  of  honorable  treatment.  The  Catalogue  embraces 
lists  of  flowers,  seeds,  bulbs,  etc.,  and  also  of  seeds  for  the  vegetable  garden. 
Send  ten  cents  and  get  a  copy. 

(15)  Virgil's  JEneid,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  Metrical  Index,  Index  of  Proper  Names,  etc. 
415  pages.  By  Prof.  Thomas  Chase.  ?1.50.  Eldredge  <&  Brother,  Publishers,  17  and  19 
South-Sixth  street,  Philadelphia. 

(16)  SOUTHERN  EDUCATIONAL  Kecord.  Elchardson  &  Co.,  14  Bond  St.,  N.  Y.  Quarterly. 
25  cts.  per  annum. 

(IT)  Greknk's  English  Grammar.    325  pages.    Cowperthwait  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
(18)  Selections  from  Ovid  and  Virgil  :  A  Shorter  Hand-Book  of  Latin  Poetry.  By  Han- 
son &  Rolfe.    Crosby  and  Alnsworth,  Boston. 
(i«)  Illustrated  Catalogue.    James  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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(20)  Wall  Maps  are  essential  to  the  highest  success  in  teaching  Geography. 
This  is  acknowledged  by  all  of  our  best  teachers.  Every  school-house  should 
be  furnished  with  a  good  set.  There  are  several  different  sets  of  outline  maps 
—  all  very  good;  but  there  are  no  wall  maps  published  in  this  country  equal 
to  Prof.  Guyot's.  Every  teacher  ought  to  give  his  directors  no  peace  until  they 
have  purchased  a  set  for  the  walls  of  the  school-room.  When  this  is  done,  and 
they  are  used  by  teachers,  we  shall  find  better  progress  in  the  studj'  of  Geog- 
raphy. We  have  examined  with  much  pleasure  Guyot's  Classical  Maps.  For 
our  high  schools  and  seminaries  they  are  just  the  thing,  and  should  be  con- 
stantly before  every  class  in  History  or  the  Languages.  We  advise  all  who 
have  such  classes  in  their  schools  to  make  a  strong  effort  to  procure  at  least 
the  large  map  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  if  they  can  not  secure  the  whole  set. 
This  is  now  hanging  upon  the  wall  of  our  own  school-room  and  we  find  it  a 
matter  of  general  interest,  even  to  those  who  are  not  studying  the  languages. 

C^i)  The  artist  who  would  convey  an  idea  of  the  scenery  of  a  country  pre- 
sents here  and  there  a  view  which  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  region,  and 
by  careful  elaboration  of  a  few  scenes  leaves  a  vivid  imjjression  of  the  whole. 
What  is  true  in  nature  is  equally  so  iii  history.  As  commonly  understood,  his- 
tory consists  of  a  statement  of  facts  as  they  have  occurred  in  time,  which  is 
voluminous,  as  the  statement  enters  more  or  less  into  detail.  From  the  facts 
so  stated  the  historian  must  not  vary,  else  he  gains  the  charge  of  being  unre- 
liable. The  book  before  us,  when  compared  with  such  a  work,  presents  much 
the  same  contrast  as  do  the  landscapes  of  the  master  artist  beside  the  map  of 
the  topographer.  Without  entering  into  the  detail  of  biography,  it  gives  the 
prominent  facts  bearing  upon  the  life  of  the  Empress  in  such  an  animated 
style  as  to  leave  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  vivid  impression  of  her  whole 
character.  Herein,  we  a^jprehend,  chiefly  lies  its  romance;  for  in  its  import- 
ant statements  it  follows  closely  the  truths  of  history.  The  great  popularity 
which  the  authoress  has  so  quickly  gained  with  all  classes  in  this  country  is 
the  highest  commendation  of  the  style  in  which  her  works  are  written.      w. 

(22)  In  view  of  the  prominence  given  to  Latin  and  Greek  in  a  liberal  course 
of  study  in  this  country,  it  seems  hardly  credible  that  four-fifths  of  the  com- 
mon words  of  the  English  language  are  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  Yet  such  is 
the  oj^inion  of  those  who  have  made  language  a  subject  of  careful  research. 
This  fact  alone  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  the  study  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  by  those  who  would  become  familiar  with  the  history  of  our  language. 
Its  neglect  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  meagreness  of  the  Saxon  literature 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  ancients;  but  the  large  element  it  forms  in 
our  own  gives  it  a  just  claim  to  a  place  among  the  studies  of  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning.  The  reasons  for  neglecting  this  study  hitherto  — the  want 
of  proper  aid  —  are  happily  removed  by  the  publication  of  this  manual.  Com- 
prising a  grammar  of  the  language,  with  glossary  and  selections  from  some  of 
the  Saxon  authors,  it  contains  within  itself  every  thing  necessary  to  an  ele- 
mentary acquaintance  with  the  language.  The  author  has  done  a  good  service 
in  calling  attention  to  this  subject  and  in  preparing  a  way  by  which  the  stu- 
dent can  become  familiar  with  his  mother  tongue.  w. 

(**)  From  a  careful  examination  of  these  books  we  have  received  a  very 
favorable  impression.  The  system  on  which  they  are  constructed  conforms 
with  more  than  usual  care  to  the  progressive  stages  of  mental  development. 
The  most  prominent  feature  is  the  numerous  pictures  and  constant  reference  to 
familiar  things  and  operations  by  which  the  object  system  of  teaching  is  made 
more  than  ordinarily  useful.  We  have  never  seen  more  happy  illustrations  of 
some  of  the  frequently  perplexing  operations  of  this  science.  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  topics  the  books  are  in  advance  of  most  similar  works.  Addition 
and  Subtraction  are  naturally  counterparts  of  each  other,  and  should  be  pre- 
sented together :  so  of  Multiplication  and  Division.  From  their  similarity  to 
whole  numbers,  decimals  may  properly  follow  them.     But  we  would  differ 

(20)  Guyot's  WAi.r.  Mars.  By  A.  Guyot.  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  654  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Hi- 
ram Hadley,  Agent,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

(21)  The  Empress  Josephine.  An  Historical  Novel.  By  L.  Miihlbach.  D.  Appleton  &  Co 
N.  Y.    S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago.    $2.00. 

(22)  A  Manual  of  Anglo-Saxon  fob  Beginneks.  Bv  Samuel  M.  Shute,  Professor  in  Co 
lumbia  College,  Washington,  D.  C.  Leypold  &  Holt,  New  York  ;  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago.   195  pages.    12mo.    ?1..50. 

(23)  First  Lessons  in  Numbers.  Elementaey  Arithmetic  fob  the  Slate.  By  John 
H.  French,  LL.D.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York ;  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago.  120  and 
220  pages. 
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from  the  authoi-  in  deferring  the  presentation  of  other  fractional  divisions  of  a 
number  till  Compound  Numbers  have  been  treated.  w. 

(2*)  To  those  who  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  French  language  and 
literature  these  two  volumes  will  prove  very  acceptable.  The  smaller  one,  of 
about  300  pages,  consists  of  selections  from  different  authors  of  the  present 
century,  with  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  each,  and  is  well  adapted  as  a 
Eeader  for  our  schools.  The  larger  one,  of  about  400  pages,  is  taken  from  the 
Matinees  Litcraires  of  Edouard  Mennechet,  and  is  rather  intended  to  give  a 
general  knowledge  of  French  literature.  It  commences  with  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  language,  and  in  subsequent  chapters  gives  the  leading 
features  of  the  literary  character  of  each  century  down  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth,  with  some  account  of  the  more  noted  writers  and  their  principal 
works.  The  author,  however,  is  not  satisfied  with  a  dry  recital  of  fa.cts,  but 
presents  his  ideas  in  a  very  spirited  and  attractive  style.  The  neat  appearance 
of  the  volumes  fits  them  as  well  for  the  library  as  for  the  school-room. 

(^5)  This  work,  which  has  been  in  preparation  quite  a  portion  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  has  at  last  made  its  appearance.  The  book  is  a  living  fact;  for  our 
eyes  have  seen  it.  And  we  conjecture  that  nothing  will  more  surprise  its 
friends  than  its  appearance  so  soo7i.  Having  read  the  proof-sheets  of  the  Dif- 
ferential Calculus,  we  know  something  of  the  character  of  the  work.  Our  ex- 
pectations, of  course,  were  great,  and  a  careful  review  has  fully  proven  that 
they  were  not  too  great.  In  external  appearance  the  book  is  a  heaxdy.  It  is 
printed  on  the  finest  tinted  paper,  and,  not  only  in  subject-matter,  but  in  all 
that  pertains  to  the  book-maker's  art,  it  stands  deservedly  the  highest  in  the 
Robinsonian  Series.  The  author  has  treated  the  subject  in  a  masterly  manner; 
not  so  extensively  as  some,  but  more  extensively  than  many.  The  various 
subjects  have  been  treated  not  only  logically  and  progressively,  but  fully  and 
thoroughly.  It  is  a  very  superior  book,  and  will  be  appreciated  by  every  lover 
of  the  beautiful  and  interesting  science  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Cal- 
culus, s. 

(2S)  The  NonMAL  Index  is  a  16-page  journal  of  Literature  and  News,  pub- 
lished at  Normal,  by  E.  D.  Harris  and  John  Hull,  at  $1.00  per  annum.  It  is 
intended  to  give  a  monthly  record  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Nor- 
mal University  in  its  daily  work,  and  in  the  Societies  and  public  meetings. 
Besides  these,  it  contains  valuable  articles  prepared  exjjressly  for  its  pages.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  all  former  pupils  of  the  school,  and  not  alone  to  these, 
but  to  the  public  as  Avell.  The  number  before  us  is  well  filled  with  articles  of 
general  interest. 

(24)  La  Literattjee  Franqaise  Classique,  and  La  Litekattjbe  Feaxcaise  Contem- 
POEAiNE.    Leypoldt  and  Holt,  New  York  ;  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago.    $1.75.    1868. 

(25)  A  New  Treatise  ox  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  By  I.  F.  Quin- 
by,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophj',  University  of  Roch- 
ester.   Ivison,  Phinney,  Blaljeman  &  Co.,  47  and  49  Greene  street,  New  York. 


Matltmml  Mm®®lm  M®mmneml. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


Office  National  Lincoln  Monument  Association,    > 
Springfield,  III.,  Jan.  24,  1868.  J 

The  National  Lincoln  Monument  Association  deem  it  proper  at  this 
time,  to  make  the  following  public  statement: 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  murdered  on  the  14th  day  of  April,  1865.  The  senti- 
ment of  deep  and  universal  grief  caused  by  that  event  sought  expression  in  va- 
rious ways  ;  and,  among  others,  in  the  idea  of  a  Memorial  Structure  that  should 
for  ever  mark  the  place  of  his  sepulchre,  and  fitly  express  the  nation's  sense  of 
his  illustrious  character  and  public  services.  To  this  spontaneous  movement 
of  the  public  mind  at  that  time  this  Association  owes  its  origin.     After  several 


{ 
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preliminary  meetings,  it  was  formally  organized  under  the  provisions  of  law,  on  the 
11th  day  of  May,  1865,  twenty-seven  days  after  the  assassination,  and  immediately 
entered'uijon  the  important  work  committed  to  its  charge.  Its  numerous  appeals  for 
aid  were  promptly  responded  to,  and  contributions  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
especially  from  soldiers  and  Sabbath-school  children,  flowed  steadily  into  its  treasury; 
and  the  Association  anticipated  the  early  realization  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
commencement  of  the  work.  But,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  the  swift  procession  of 
great  events  in  the  national  history,  and  the  inevitable  recoil  of  the  public  mind  from 
the  profound  depression  caused  by  the  first  terrible  shock  —  public  interest  in  the 
enterprise  lost  its  original  intensity,  the  receipts  gradually  fell  off,  and  the  bright 
promise  of  the  first  few  days  was  not  fulfilled.  It  had  been  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
Association  to  commence  the  Monument  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1866,  but,  under  the 
influences  above  stated,  the  close  of  that  year  found  them  with  but  S75,000  in  their 
treasury,  and  it  Avas  the  unanimous  opinion  that  such  a  work  as  they  desired,  and 
would  be  expected  to  build,  should  not  be  commenced  with  so  small  an  amount  of 
funds  on  hand. 

The  contributions  up  to  that  time  had  all  been  made  by  the  voluntary  action  of 
private  individuals,  schools,  soldiers  and  others,  in  response  to  the  various  calls  and 
circulars  of  the  Association.  There  had  been  no  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Illinois  since  the  organization  of  the  Association,  and,  of  course,  no  appropriation  in 
furtherance  of  its  purposes  had  been  made  by  the  State.  Hence,  other  Stales,  which 
had  been  cordially  invited  to  participate  with  us  in  the  enterprise,  while  expressing 
through  their  chief  executives,  and  otherwise,  their  warm  sympathy  and  approval, 
reasonably  enough  intimated  that  Illinois  herself  should  first  act,  after  which  we 
were  encouraged  to  believe  that  they  also  would  do  something. 

The  Association  were  quite  ready  to  accept  this  conditional  promise  of  aid  from 
sister  States,  because  it  was  in  itself  reasonable,  and  because  the  prompt  action  of  the 
Legislature  of  our  own  State,  as  soon  as  it  should  convene,  was  not  for  a  moment 
doubted. 

Accordingly,  upon  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State,  in 
January,  1867,  the  Association  presented  a  memorial  asking  for  an  appropria- 
tion from  the  State  Treasury  to  aid  in  building  the  Monument;  and  to  the 
honor  of  Illinois  be  it  said,  so  heartily  was  the  appeal  appreciated  and  responded  to 
by  the  representatives  of  the  jieople  of  the  State  which  had  so  honored  and  trusted 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  which  he,  in  turn,  had  so  honored  and  trusted,  that  the  very 
secotid bill  passed  by  that  body  last  winter,  appropriated  $50,000  to  the  funds  of  the 
Association. 

Illinois  having  thus  led  the  way  in  making  a  most  generous  appropriation  towards 
this  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late  President,  and  thereby  satisfied  the 
reasonable  expectations  and  conditions  suggested  by  other  States,  the  Association  an- 
ticipate the  early  and  favorable  action  of  the  Legislatures  of  several  other  States,  es- 
pecially of  those  from  which  cordial  assurances  of  interest  and  sympathy  have  been 
received,  and  are  not  without  hope  of  the  cooperation  of  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  States  of  the  whole  Union  as  to  render  the  structure  that  shall  be  built,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  a  National  Monument  — erected  by  glad  offerings  from  every  State  and 
Territory  of  the  Republic  ;  for  surely  Lincoln  was  the  gift  of  God,  not  to  Illinois  alone, 
but  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  age. 

It  is  proper  also  to  refer  again  to  the  fact  that  all  questions  respecting  the  location 
of  the  Monument  were  long  since  determined  and  settled  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner.  We  have  obtained  from  the  City  of  Springfield  a  perfect  title  to  about  six 
acres  of  most  beautiful  grounds,  in  Oakridge  Cemetery,  near  the  City  of  Springfield, 
which  have  been  surveyed  and  platted  by  an  eminent  rural  engineer  detailed  by  the 
Government  for  the  purpose,  and  who  pronounces  them  susceptible  of  being  made 
equal  in  beauty  and  attractiveness  to  any  similar  grounds  in  the  United  States.  On 
this  spot  the  dust  of  Lincoln  now  reposes,  in  a  substantial  temporary  vault  erected  for 
that  purpose,  within  a  few  yards  of  which  the  Monument  is  to  stand.  Oakridge  is 
already  connected  with  the  city  by  horse  railroad,  aflbrding  ready  access  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  and  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  convenience  and  surround- 
ings of  the  spot  chosen. 

Under  these  circumstances,  being  mindful  that  nearly  three  years  have  elapsed 
since  Lincoln  fell,  and  acknowledging  and  deeply  feeling  their  responsibility  to  the 
donors  of  the  funds  in  hand,  and  to  the  people  of  this  State  and  of  the  whole  country, 
for  the  faithful  execution  of  the  sacred  trusts  committed  to  them,  the  Association  con- 
ceive that  the  time  for  decisive  action  has  come,  and  that  they  must  go  forward  with 
the  enterprise  in  hand. 

Accordingly,  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  2d  instant,  it  was  unanimously 
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Resolved,  That  the  AssociAtion  take  immediate  steps  to  proi 

Monument  to  Abkaham  Lincoi^n,  to  cost  a  sum  not  exceeding  $200,000. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  held  on  the  9th  instant,  it  was  ordered  that  an  advertise- 
ment be  published  in  certain  designated  leading  newspapers  throughout  the  United 
States,  inviting  the  friendly  competition  of  eminent  American  artists,  and  oflfering  a 
liberal  premium  for  the  Design  that  shall  finally  be  adopted. 

The  proposals  and  designs  are  to  be  submitted  on  or  before  the  14th  day  of  April, 
1868,  being  the  third  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  death ;  and  the  work  of  construction  is 
to  be  commenced  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  so  that  good  progress  can  be  made 
during  the  present  year. 

The  present  available  funds  of  the  Association  amount  to  $134,000;  consisting  of 
$84,000  of  cash  contributions,  invested  in  interest-bearing  Government  and  State 
bonds,  and  on  special  deposit  with  Jacob  Bunn,  Esq.,  of  this  city;  and  $50,000  appro- 
priated by  the  Legislature.  The  latter  amount,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  mak- 
ing the  appropriation,  can  not  be  used  until  the  money  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Asso- 
ciation is  expended  in  the  erection  of  the  Monument,  and  no  interest,  therefore,  is 
accruing  upon  that  sum. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  about  $66,000  more  will  be  required  to  enable  the  Associa- 
tion to  build  the  contemplated  Monument ;  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  reenlisting  the 
interest  and  efforts  of  those  who  have  already  aided  and  encouraged  the  Association, 
and  of  securing  the  active  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  others,  that  this  address  is 
now  issued.  We  have  briefly  referred  to  the  origin  of  the  corporation,  the  circum- 
stances of  its  formation,  its  worthy  and  patriotic  objects,  the  sacred  trusts  committed 
to  it,  its  operations  and  results  thus  far,  the  cause  of  delay  in  beginning  the  work,  the 
resources  now  at  command,  and  its  purpose  soon  to  enter  with  energy  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  Monument  —  the  specific  work  for  which  it  was  created. 

Before  the  corner-stone  is  laid,  we  ought  to  have,  and  we  hope  to  have,  the  whole 
.$200,000  in  our  treasury,  so  that  the  work  may  be  pushed  rapidly  forward,  without 
intermission,  from  its  inception  to  its  comi^letion. 

To  secure  the  deficit  of  $06,000  this  appeal  is  made.  It  will  be  the  last  general  call 
upon  the  people  of  the  State  and  Nation  that  we  propose  ever  to  make.  We  want 
•$200,000  for  this  Monument.  We  believe  that  no  less  a  sum  will  enable  us  to  erect 
such  a  structure  over  the  mouldering  body  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  will  comport  with 
the  lustre  of  his  virtues  and  renown;  the  immortal  acts  to  which  he  placed  his  hand; 
or  with  the  genius,  civilization  and  dignity  of  the  country,  the  age  and  the  epoch  in 
which  he  lived. 

But  while  it  is  our  firm  conviction,  and  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  believe  that  it  is  not 
also  the  feeling  of  the  Araericau  people,  that  the  sum  named  is  not  too  large,  we  nev- 
ertheless deem  it  proper  to  announce  that,  if  the  $200,000  can  not  be  raised  during  the 
next  few  months,  we  shall  adojjt  a  plan  that  can  be  executed  for  a  less  sum,  and  do  the 
best  we  can  with  the  means  then  at  our  disposal.  For  of  two  things  we  beg  to  as  sure 
the  public,  and  especially  those  who  sincerely  wish  to  honor  the  name  of  Lincoln: 
First,  that  a  Monument  shall  be  sj^eedily  begun;  and  second,  that,  when  begun,  it 
fihall  be  speedily  carried  forward  to  completion.  We  are  unanimously  determined  to 
adopt  no  Design  which  we  can  uot  clearly  see  our  way  to  execute  and  finish;  we  do 
not  intend  to  commence  a  structure  beyond  our  means,  only  to  leave  its  inchoate  walls 
to  crumble  in  the  storms  of  waiting  years.  The  lessons  of  derision  and  reproach  taught 
by  the  miserable  monumental  failures,  at  the  Federal  Capital  and  else  where,  shall  not 
be  lost  upon  us.  We  say  this  in  no  spirit  of  boasting,  or  of  superior  wisdom,  but  only 
that  the  friends  of  our  undertaking  may  clearly  understand  our  intentions  in  this  re- 
spect. The  plan  chosen  shall  correspond  with  our  actual  resources;  and  as  soon  after 
the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  as  is  comjDatible  with  the  time  required  for  the  mechan- 
ical execution  of  such  a  work,  we  exjject  to  invite  you  to  witness  and  rejoice  over  the 
placing  of  the  top-stone. 

It  only  remains,  then,  for  us  to  renew  our  appeal  for  aid  in  behalf  of  this  great  and 
patriotic  enterprise;  and  we  do  most  earnestly  call  upon  all  in  this  State,  and  in  other 
States,  who  love  and  venerate  the  name  and  character  of  Lincoln,  and  who  approve  of 
the  proposed  mode  of  expressing  that  veneration  and  love,  to  send  in  their  contribu- 
tions, without  delay,  to  the  Hon.  Jas.  H.  Beveridge,  Springfield,  Illinois,  Treasurer  of 
the  Association,  so'that  by  the  14th  of  April  next  the  whole  $200,000  may  be  in  hand. 
It  can  easily  be  done,  if  every  one  whose  heart  is  in  sympathy  with  the  object  will  do 
what  he  can.  To  all  such  persons  we  would  say,  Do  not  wait  for  others,  but  act  at 
once:  do  not  wait  till  you  can  make  a  large  donation,  but  forward  what  you  can  now 
give,  however  small  the  sum  may  be  —  the  smallest  donation,  if  freely  given,  is  as  wor- 
thy of  record  as  the  largest;  the  very  ocean  is  filled  M'ith  drops  of  water.  The  largest 
2Jortion  of  the  funds  already  received" has  come  in  the  form  of  mani/  sniall  contributions. 
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We  ask  the  Ladies  to  help  us  in  this  good  work.  Let  but  the  tithe  of  the  tact  and 
energy  and  varied  resources  displayed  by  them  during  the  war,  in  behalf  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  Republic,  be  put  forth  in  behalf  of  this  memorial  to  the  chieftain  who  guided 
the  country  safely  through  the  fires  of  battle  and  revolution,  and  the  few  thousands, 
for  which  we  wait,  will  soon  be  at  our  disposal.  We  therefore  invoke  their  aid.  We 
ask  them  to  Ibrra  auxiliary  societies,  or  to  adopt  any  other  m-eans  that  their  fertile 
minds  and  loving  hearts  may  suggest,  to  secure  donations  for  this  object,  and  that 
they  forward  to  our  Treasurer  the  funds  that  may  be  so  raised. 

To  the  Sabbath  Schools  in  the  United  States  we  again  appeal.  To  our  former  invi- 
tations, the  great  army  of  Sabbath  School  children  nobly  responded,  and  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  little  mites  contributed  by  them,  became,  when  united,  a  golden  stream 
pouring  into  our  Treasury,  more  copious  in  the  aggregate  than  that  flowing  from  any 
other  one  source.  When  the  Monument  is  built,  more  of  its  goodly  stones  will  be  the 
gift  of  little  children  than  of  any  other  one  class  of  our  whole  population.  Once  more 
we  ask  you  all  to  remember  your  dear,  dead  friend,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  help  us  to 
make  beautiful  and  memorable  the  place  of  his  sleeping  dust. 

The  children  of  the  Public  Schools,  too,  have  already  done  well.  Those  of  far  dis- 
tant California,  by  giving  only  a  dime  apiece,  have  sent  us  thousands  of  dollars. 
Shall  not  the  school  children  of  Illinois  and  other  states  do  as  well?  Teachers  and 
pupils  of  the  public  schools,  we  again  commend  the  cause  to  j'our  loving  regard.  Let 
every  school  district  and  school  in  the  state  and  nation  be  represented  in  the  Mon- 
ument. 

The  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  Union  will  not  forget  their  great  leader,  who  fell 
with  his  armor  on,  just  as  the  day  of  peace  and  victory  was  breaking.  Thousands  of 
your  number  have  already  borne  a  generous  part  in' this  tribute  to  the  illustrious 
dead,  and  there  are  tens  of  thousands  more  who,  we  believe,  will  be  glad  to  do  so.  You 
bore  the  burdens  which  made  Lincoln  immortal.  You  fought  his  battles  and  bore 
high  the  colors  of  the  Republic.  Will  you  not  also  bring  garlands  to  his  grave,  and 
oflerings  to  his  memory? 

To  the  Colored  Population  of  the  country  we  would  say:  We  propose  to  do  honor 
to  your  greatest  earthly  benefactor;  whoever  may  cease  to  care  for  Abraham  Lincoln, 
we  are  persuaded  that  his  name  will  ever  be  green  in  your  hearts.  We  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  very  liberal  donations  from  you  already.  May  we  not  expect  still 
greater?  We  are  not  sure  but  that  if  the  subject  of  this  Monument  were  properly 
presented  to  3'our  people  throughout  the  nation,  that  they  would  not  insist  upon 
taking  the  whole  contract  into  their  hands.  Let  us  hear  from  you  again,  and  often, 
till  the  deficit  is  made  up. 

But  we  must  not  jjrolong  this  address.  To  all  the  various  Boards  of  Trade  and 
Chambers  of  Commerce:  to  the  various  Lodges  of  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  and  Good 
Templars  throughout  the  country:  to  all  Literary,  Religious,  and  Benevolent  Associ- 
ations in  the  land;  to  the  Churches  of  all  denominations,  everywhere;  to  every 
Individual  who  reveres  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln — to  you,  one  and  all,  we  come 
with  this  our  last  and  most  earnest  ajipeal  for  prompt  and  generous  contributions  for 
the  National  Lincoln  Monument.  Whether  the  structure  shall  be  truly  grand  and 
■worthy  or  not,  still  we  believe  that  sage  and  seer,  the  good  and  true  of  every  land  and 
clime,  will  come  to  muse  and  pray  beneath  its  shade.  But  we  would  that  art  and  genius 
should  pour  their  choicest  treasures  upon  the  work,  whatever  form  it  may  assume, 
and  that  more  than  classic  grace  and  beauty  should  breathe  sublimest  inspiration 
upon  it,  and  make  it  glorious — for,  while  it  guards  the  dust  of  Lincoln,  its  grander 
mission  shall  be  to  tell  our  children  and  the  world,  from  age  to  age,  how  priceless  are 
the  blessings,  and  how  immortal  the  principles  of  Human  Liberty. 

RICHARD  J.  OGI.ESBY,  JOHN  WII.LIAMS,  JAME-S  C.  COXIOJL^O, 

(JRLIX  ir.  MINER,  J.VCOn   ]1UNN.  S.  H.  MELVIN, 

.TMHN  T.  STUART,  SUA  RON  TYXDALE,  JAS.   II.  liEVKRIDGE, 

JESSE   K.  DIBOIS,  NE\VT(JX   BATEMAN,  THOMAS  J.  DENNIS, 

O.  M.  HATCH.  S.  H.  TREAT,  DAVID  L.  PHILLIPS. 


GERMAN  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  best  books  now  in  general  use  are 

AHN'S  Eudiments  of  the  German  Language.    $0.35;  and 
AHN'S  German  Method,  b^  Oehlschlaeger.    $1.00. 


«:»'Spociinen  Copies  sent  jriatis  to  TeacluTS  applyiug  for  the  Bame. 

I.^irge  Stock  of  German  l!o,.ks.     C:ital.igues  kihUs. 


E.  STEIGZR,  17  North- William  St.,  New  York. 


Spencerian  System  of  Penmanship 

Adopted  in  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  7,  1867. 
To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Board  of  Controllers : 

The  Committee  on  Text-Books  having  considered  the  applications  of  authors  and  publishers  to  intro' 
duce  a  number  of  new  publications  upon  the  list  of  text-books,  respectfully  report: 

That  they  have  patiently  and  thoroughly  examined  the  several  systems  of  peumausliip, 
and  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 

"SPENCERIAN  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL  PENMANSHIP" 

is  not  only  the  6«»t  adapted  for  ust  in  the  JPublic  Sc/ioo/«,  but  is  the  best  system  — iTom. 
its  simplicity  axii  practical  utility  —  tluit  has  been  laid  before  them.  It  is  taught  In  nearly  all 
the  commercial  colleges  in  the  country,  and  they  therefore  recommend  its  adoption  by  the  Board. 

Resolved,  That  the  "Spencerian  System  of  Practical  Penmanship,"  be  introduced  to  be  used  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  this  district. 

li.  R.  FI.ETCHER, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Text-Books. 
The  above  report  and  resolution  were  adopted. 

From  the  Mimiies.  H.  W.  HAIililWEIili,  Secretary. 


Kelso's  Patent  Cyphering  Machine. 

a 

THE  Scientific  American  says:    "This  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Patents  issued  this  week 
(Sept.  25, '66).    It  relates" to  a  machine  which  can  be  used  for  adding,  subtracting  and  multiplying 
figures  of  any  desired  magnitude  with  the  greatest  ease  and  facility." 

Without  the  multiplying  apparatus,  which  is  not  of  so  much  practical  importance,  the  price,  beautifully 
finished  in  a  handsome  case,  is 

Descriptive  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application.  This  machine  is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities 
and  most  useful  novelties  of  modern  invention.     As  a 

Birthday,  Clxx'istmas,  oi-  JVe^v  ^^eai''s  Px'esent, 

for  old  or  young,  it  cannot  be  beat.    Every  school  teacher  should  have  an  agency.    IT   PAYS. 

SAMUEL  J.  KELSO, 

194  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan.     P.  0.  Box  653. 

ILLINOIS  TEACHER  PREMIUM  LIST  AND  CLUBBING  ARRANGEMENTS. 

As  an  inducement  to  Teachers,  County  Superintendents,  and  others,  to  interest  themselves  in 
obtaining  subscriptions  for  the  Teacher,  we  will  pay  the  following  Premiums: 
To  the  Teachers'  Association  of  the  county  from  which  we  shall  receive,  during  the  six 
months  from  Nov.  10th,  1867,  to  May  10th,  18(i8,  the  largest  number  of  subscriptions,  in  pro- 
portion to  population  as  shown  by  the  Census  of  18B.5 fSO.OO 

The  above  to  include  all  subscriptions  of  persons  residing  within  the  county,  whether  paid  for  at 
full  price  or  at  club  rate.  Those  intending  to  compete  for  the  premiums  which  follow  must  pay  the 
full  price  ($1.50)  with  each  subscription,  and  notify  the  undersigned  of  their  intention  with  first  list. 

To  the  individual  sending  the  largest  number  of  subscriptions  between  above  dates $50.00 

"  "  "  second       "  "  "  "  "     40.00 

"  "  "  third  "  "  "  "  "     30.00 

"  "  "  fourth        "  "  "  "  "     20.00 

"  "  "  fifth  "  "  "  "  "     10.00 

The  above  premiums  will  be  paid  in  Cash,  as  soon  as  it  is  ascertained  who  are  entitled  to  them. 
We  also  make  the  following  proposition : 
To  any  one  sending  the  names  of  Ten  subscribers  for  one  year,  with  remittance  for  the  same  at  the 
rate  of  $1.50  each,  we  will  send  by  mail  a  Craig  Microscope,  with  one  dozen  Mounted  Objects; 
to  any  one  sending  Five  names,  on  the  same  terms,  we  will  send  a  Novei.ty  Microscope. 
We  will  continue,  as  heretofore,  to  receive  subscriptions,  from  subscribers  to  the  Teacher,  for  any  of 
the  periodicals  published  by  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields,  at  their  lowest  club  rates,  viz : 

Atlantic  Monthly $3.00  I  Every  Saturday fl.OO 

Our  Young  Folks 1.50  |  North-American  Review 5.00 

We  will  also  receive,  IVom  our  own  subscribers,  subscriptions  for  The  Nation  at  $4.00  a  year ;  for  the 
Little  Chief,  at  50  cents  a  year. 

Address  XT.  C.  lOTASOlff,  Feoria,  Illinois. 


Agents,  School  Teachers,  Wanted! 


I  AM  desirous  to  employ  active  men  and  ladies  in  every  town,  to  take  orders  for 
mj'  valuable  publications.  Those  who  can  not  devote  all  their  time  to  the  business  will  find  it  will 
pay  them  to  engage  during  a  part  of  the  year.  Farmers  and  teachers  make  the  most  successful  can- 
vassers. 

SCHOOL  TEACHERS  AND  FARMERS'  SO^S 

will  find  this  one  of  the  best  methods  of  getting  a  start  and  to  open  the  way  to  a  successful  business  life. 
A  large  number  of  the  leading  business  men  of  the  country  got  their  start  by  canvassing  for  books.  I 
have  agents  who  have  made  over  $30,000.00  by  canvassing  alone. 

For  Terms  and  Particulars,  address 

CHARLES  BILL,  Chicago,  IlUnois. 


AGENTS     WANTEDo 

SCHOOL  TEACHJEMS,  Professional  Men,  and  Young  Men  from  the  Country,  are  Wanted  to  act 
as  AGENTS,  in  introducing  into  each  County  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  following  publications, 
which  are  sold  only  by  Subscription. 

Agents  will  not  be  required  to  canvass  territory  previously  occupied,  unless  they  choose,  and  all  books 
remaining  unsold  may  be  returned  at  prices  originally  charged,  if  in  good  condition  ;  providing  they  are 
returned  within  four  months  from  the  time  of  shipment. 

Persons  wishing  appointments  as  agents,  or  to  obtain  further  information  on  the  subject,  will  apply  im- 
mediately at  the  office  of  the  Subscriber,  or  address,  by  mail, 


CHARLES  BILL,  132  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


All  Illustrated  History  of  the  Bible, 

Covering  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  The  four  liundred  years  intervening  between  the  time  of  Malachi 
and  the  birth  of  Christ,  including  also  the  Life  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles;  the  whole  embracing  a  period 
of  four  thousand  years.  With  notes  critical,  topographical,  and  explanatory.  By  John  Kitto,  D.D.;  F.  S. 
A.  Edited  by  Alvan  Bond,  D.D.  Complete  In  one  Royal  Octavo  Volume  of  over  700  pages,  embellished 
and  illustrated  with  over  100  full  page  engravings  and  colored  maps. 

Over  125,000  copies  of  this  work  have  been  sold  in  the  last  few  months,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  sale 
greater  than  that  of  all  the  other  subscription  books  together.  One  agent  received  orders  for  fourteen 
copies  from  one  man,  as  gifts  to  his  friends;  eight  from  another;  six  from  another,  and  five  from  another. 
The  following  persons,  with  numerous  others,  have  given  it  their  hearty  recommendation  : 
Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D,D.;  Rev.  Theo.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D.;  Rev.  Joel  Hawes,  D.D.;  Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs,  D.D. ; 
Rev.  J.  P.  Gulliver,  D.D. ;  Prof  Pond;  Rev.  Rob't  Allyu,  D.D.,  Pres't  McKendree  College,  Illinois;  Prof. 
Noah  Porter,  Yale  College ;  Gould  Anthony ;  Rev.  Samuel  Wolcott,  D.D.;  Rev.  S.  G.  Buckingham  ;  Rev. 
W.  A.  Bartlett,  D.D.;  Rev.  Z.  M.  Humphrey,  D.D. ;  Rev.  W.  W.  Patton,  D.D.,  Editor  of  the  Advance,  Chi- 
cago; Rev.  R.  W.  Patterson,  D.D. ;  Rev.  Arthur  Swazey,  D.D. ;  Rev.  W.  W.  Everts,  D.D.;  Rev.  E.J. 
Goodspeed;  Prof.  David  Loring ;  Rev.  Robert  Laird  Collier;  Rev.  Thomas  M.Eddy,  D.D.,  Editor  of  the 
N.  W.  Christian  Advocate;   and  many  others. 


Tlie  History  of  the  Civil  War  in  Ameriea. 

By  J.  S.  C  ABBOTT.    In  two  volumes  or  in  one;  and  containing  over  1,100  octavo  pages.     Those  having 
the  First  Volume  and  wishing  the  Second  can  obtain  it  by  application  to  me  per  letter. 


I  also  have  Dr.  .J.  G.  Holland's  LIFE  OF  LINCOLN,  Rev.  J.  T.  Headley's  LIFE 
OF  WASHINGTON,  Rev.  Osmond  Tiffany's  SACRED  BIOGRAPHY,  and  numerous 
other  valuable  publications. 


I  am  publishing  works  from  time  to  time,  and  those  desiring  can  have  permanent  employment.  Any 
one  recommending  a  person  who  succeeds,  will  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  any  of  my  publi(iationa  free,  for  his 
trouble. 

Send  for  Circular  at  once.    Address 

CHARLES  BILL,  Chicago,  111. 


XV  I  L.  3D  ES  H  '  S 

ii^iiiiiii  ^miii  sMf  Hi, 


A  FEW  REASONS   WHY  IT  IS  SUPERIOR   TO  ANY  OTHER  SLATING: 

Its  color  is  dead  black  and  will  never  change. 
It  will  never  blister  or  scale  off. 

Its  surface  is  perfectly  smooth  and  will  always  remain  hard  and  firm  as  real  slate. 
It  will  never  become  glazed  so  as  to  refuse  the  slate  pencil,  chalk,  or  crayon. 

As  the  surface  absorbs  all  the  rays  of  light,  crayon  marks  can  be  seen  from  any  angle  in  the  school- 
room. 
Marks  of  crayon  or  pencil  erase  from  it  with  perfect  ease. 
It  is  perfectly  impervious  to  water. 

It  is  durable,  having  stood  the  test  of  ten  years'  constant  use  without  repair. 
It  can  be  applied  to  paper,  boards  and  walls  of  every  description,  old  or  new. 

TTILOEH'S      LIQXJII>      CEM:E1VT 

should  be  applied  to  all  new  walls  before  putting  on  Slating  of  any  kind,  as  it  penetrates  the  plastering 
and  renders  the  walls  firm,  hard  and  durable,  and  prevents  their  becoming  dented  or  bruised. 

The  Slating  and  Cement  are  put  up  in  pint,  quart,  and  gallon  cans,  and  can  be  sent  eafely  by  express  to 
all  parts  of  the  country  with  full  instructions  for  their  application.  PRICE  OF  EITHER— per  Pint, 
$1.75;  per  Quart,  $3.00  ;  per  Gallon,  $10.00.  Liberal  discounts  made,  when  purchased  in  quan- 
tities larger  than  a  gallon. 

Having  several  men  constantly  employed  in  applying  the  Slating  and  Cement,  we  are  at  all  times  pre- 
pared to  make  contracts  for  its  application  in  school  buildings  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  All  work  is 
warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  and,  on  sound  wall,  to  remain  good  ten  years  without  repair.  No  pay  is 
asked  until  the  Slating  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  proved  satisfactory. 

Price  of  coating  surfaces,  8  cents  per  square  foot. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Mr.  WILDER:  The  Liquid  Slating  left  by  you  as  a  specimen  upon  our  blackboards  is  the  best  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  your  mode  of  putting  it  on  is  no  small  item  in  its  favor.  The  even,  finished  surface  saves 
vastly  in  the  consumption  of  crayon.    I  consider  it  the  very  best  preparation  of  the  kind  in  use. 

I.  WILKINSON,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Jacksonville,  Illinois,  February  10, 1868. 

A  short  time  ago,  Mr.  J.  Davis  Wilder  put  upon  the  blackboards  in  my  recitation  room  about  two  square 
yards  of  the  Excelsior  Liquid  Slating.  The  contrast  between  the  Excelsior  and  the  rest  of  the  blackboard 
was  so  great  that  at  the  first  opportunity  I  employed  Mr.  Wilder  to  slate  the  entire  surface.  The  Excel- 
sior Liquid  Slating  is  most  excdleni.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  none  better.  I  cheerfully  recommend  it  to 
School  Boards  and  School  Directors  everywhere.  1  also  recommend  Mr.  Wilder  as  one  well  qunlified  to 
put  blackboards  in  the  very  best  condition. 

J.  V.  N.  STANDISH,  Prof,  of  Math,  and  Astronomy,  Lombard  University. 

Galesburg,  111.,  Feb.  15, 186S. 

After  a  full  and  fair  trial  of  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Wilder's  slated  surface,  I  became  bo  well  satisfied  with 
its  superiority  that  I  have  persuaded  the  Board  of  Education  to  employ  him  to  refinish  all  the  black- 
boards in  my  school-house,  comprising  about  2,000  square  feet.  His  Slating  answers  completely  every 
requisition  made  upon  it.  A.  G.  LANE,  Principal  Franklin  School. 

Chicago,  Feb.  17,  1868. 

*  *  *  My  blackboards  are  made  with  a  colored  hard  finish.  One  of  them  was  very  defectively  made, 
being  rough,  full  of  holes,  and  beginning  to  break  away.  Without  any  confidence  in  the  result,  for  I 
have  had  much  experience  with  the  various  slatings,  I  told  Mr  Wilder  to  try  his  skill  on  this  one.  He 
did  so,  stopping  the  holes  and  leaving  the  board  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  It  is  smooth,  the  chalk- 
marks  erase  readily,  it  does  not  cut  the  rubber,  and  does  not  use  up  the  crayon  as  do  many  others.  Mr. 
Wilder's  Slating  is  certainly  very  good,  making  a  much  smoother  and  better  surface  than  usual,  and  I  am 
happy  to  commend  it  to  all  desirous  of  securing  good  blackboards.  School  Directors  can  do  no  better  than 
to  employ  Mr.  Wilder  to  slate  their  boards,  as  they  will  thus  be  sure  of  good  results. 

WM.  M.  BAKER,  Principal  High  School. 

Springfield,  111.,  Feb.  15, 1868. 

J.  DAVIS  WILDER,  Esq.:  The  trial  of  your  Excelsior  Slating  upon  my  blackboards  has  proved  a  de- 
cided success.  The  article  is,  In  my  opinion,  preferable  to  any  other  in  use  for  the  production  of  a  good 
blackboard  surface.  Z.  QKOVER,  Principal  Dearborn  Seminary,  Chicago. 

I  fully  agree  with  Prof.  Qrover  in  his  opinion  of  the  Excelsior  Liquid  Slating. 

3.  H,  WHITE,  Principal  Brown  School,  Chicago. 
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COUNTY  OR  DISTRICT  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


It  has  been  apparent  from  the  beginning  that  the  Normal  Univer- 
sity is  not  able  to  supply  the  teachers  required  in  the  public  schools 
of  our  state.  The  two  hundred,  or  thereabout,  that  annually  pass 
from  its  classes  into  the  business  of  instruction  are  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  number  of  such  instructors  annually  called  for  in  Illinois.  This 
fact  has  led  some  earnest  friends  of  education  to  despair  of  ever  accom- 
plishing the  needed  results, —  the  filling-up  of  the  educational  ranks, 
and  the  formation  of  the  proper  public  sentiment,  by  means  of  the 
institution. 

And,  indeed,  the  means  do  seem  greatly  disproportioned  to  the  work 
to  be  done.  At  the  present  rate  of  production,  how  long,  it  is  some 
times  asked,  will  it  be  before  the  ten  thousand  schools  of  our  state  are 
taught  by  Normal  graduates?  And  it  is  suggested  that,  until  this  is 
done,  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  portions  of  the  state  unsupplied 
receive  any  benefit  from  this  enterprise  set  on  foot  for  the  use  of  the 
whole  people. 

Many  things  may  be  said  by  way  of  a  somewhat  satisfactory  answer 
to  these  suggestions.     Allow  me  to  present  a  few  of  them. 

1.  It  is  impossible,  and  doubtless  undesirable,  to  have  all  the  teach- 
ing in  the  state  done  by  the  pupils  and  graduates  of  normal  schools. 
What  might  be  done  with  a  complete  system  of  such  schools,  like 
those  existing  in  some  of  the  European  states,  we  can  not  say;  but  as 
things  now  are  with  us,  it  is  certainly  necessary  to  secure  the  cooper- 
ation, in  the  public-school  enterprise,  of  other  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. Many  of  these  are  now  doing  yeoman's  service  in  improving 
our  popular  education.  Professors  from  some  of  our  colleges  are 
among  the  best  instructors  at  teachers'  institutes.  The  graduates  of 
colleges  contribute  largely  to  enhance  the  dignity  and  improve  the 
eflftciency  of  the  schools. 

2.  Every  true  normal  student  when  appointed  to  a  school  does 
something  more  (as,  indeed,  every  true  teacher  does)  than  the  mere 
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teaching  of  that  particular  school.  He  becomes  the  centre  of  a  health- 
ful educational  influence,  that  extends  to  all  the  teachers  in  his 
vicinity.  And  this  not  by  loud  professions  of  superiority,  and  a  de- 
mand that  he  shall  be  recognized  as  a  leader;  but  by  a  thorough,  faith- 
ful and  enlightened  performance  of  his  duties ;  by  a  quiet  exhibition, 
in  teaching  and  governing,  of  whatever  excellence  he  has  attained  by 
the  special  instruction  he  has  received.  If  his  normal  training  has 
made  him  the  master  of  better  methods  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
employed;  if  it  has  imparted  to  him  a  higher  and  more  adequate  ap- 
preciation of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  his  work;  if  it  has  kindled 
within  him  a  nobler  and  more  generous  enthusiasm  for  teaching; — if 
his  normal  training  has  done  all  this  for  him  (and  surely  this  is  the 
least  it  ought  to  do),  then  his  example  and  spirit  will  become  conta- 
gious, and  a  whole  township  or  county  may  thereby  be  stirred  to 
greater  achievements. 

3.  The  members  of  the  Normal  Faculty  give  instruction,  every  year, 
to  many  hundreds  of  teachers  who  have  never  been  students  at  the 
University.  This  is  done  at  the  State  Teachers'  Institute,  and  at  the 
various  county  institutes  which  they  find  time  to  attend. 

From  these  and  other  considerations  that  might  be  urged,  it  will 
appear  that  the  influence  of  the  Normal  is  by  no  means  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  number  of  schools  directly  taught  by  its  pupils.  Its 
power  has  a  much  greater  reach  than  that  would  indicate. 

But,  after  all,  the  amount  of  normal  instruction  imparted  in  the 
state  is  far  too  little.  Many  more  teachers  ought  to  receive  special 
training  for  their  work.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  Illinois  needs 
more  normal  schools.  And  the  question  is,  How  shall  this  additional 
special  instruction  be  furnished?  Shall  it  be  by  the  state  at  large,  or 
shall  portions  of  the  state  tax  themselves  separately  for  this  purpose? 
For  by  the  people  in  some  public  cajjacity  must  these  schools  be  estab- 
lished, if  they  are  established  at  all.  Private  enterprise  can  never 
meet  the  great  want  that  exists  in  this  respect. 

Our  preference  is  for  a  normal  school  in  each  county  or  in  each  dis- 
tinct formed  for  that  purpose.  In  some  portions  of  the  state  one  of 
these  arrangements  might  be  adopted,  and  in  others  the  other.  Some 
counties  are  abundantly  large  enough  and  rich  enough  to  maintain 
each  a  teachers'  seminary.  In  other  sections  a  union  of  several  coun- 
ties into  a  normal-school  district  would  be  necessary.  Some  additional 
legislation  would  perhaps  be  required  to  meet  the  latter  case;  but 
single  counties  undoubtedly  have  the  power,  as  the  law  now  is,  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  such  institutions.  Let  us  notice  briefly  some  of 
the  advantages  of  this  plan. 

1.  It  will  bring  normal  instruction  into  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  all  the  schools  in  the  state.  Are  there  not  thousands  of  per- 
sons, who  must  and  will  continue  to  be  employed  as  teachers,  that 
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greatly  need  such  instruction,  but  who,  as  things  now  are,  either  can 
not  or  will  not  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  central  insti- 
tution? And  for  these  it  makes  little  difference  whether  the  number 
of  state  schools  is  one  or  three.  Most  of  the  reasons  that  operate 
against  their  going  to  Normal,  say  150  miles  from  home,  would  be 
likely  to  operate  equally  against  a  distance  of  100  or  even  75  miles. 
For  many  of  these  teachers  the  normal  school  must  be  brought  so  near 
that  the  County  Superintendents  can,  in  some  degree,  require  the  can- 
didates for  certificates  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.  It  must 
assume  something  of  the  same  relation  to  the  common  schools  that 
the  county  institutes  now  sustain  to  them.  An  efficient  county 
superintendent  can,  by  a  gentle  pressure,  secure  the  attendance  of 
most  of  the  teachers  of  his  county  upon  the  sessions  of  an  institute. 
To  secure  attendance  ujDon  a  county  normal  school,  if  one  were  in 
successful  ojieration,  would  be  still  easier,  where  such  attendance 
should  be  found  necessary.  Local  pride,  a  general  interest  in  educa- 
tion, a  desire  to  elevate  the  standard  of  teachers'  qualifications,  would 
all  combine  with  the  rivalry  subsisting  between  different  counties,  to 
make  the  normal  instruction  practically  efi'ective  in  every  district 
school. 

2.  Such  a  plan  will  impart  unity  and  homogeneousness  to  the  teach- 
ing in  the  different  parts  of  the  state,  Avithout  imposing  upon  it  any 
cast-iron  sameness  of  detail.  If  there  should  be  established  three  sep- 
arate coordinate  normal  schools,  our  system  of  instruction  would,  so 
far  forth,  at  once  become  triple-headed.  There  would  be  three  inde- 
pendent, unrelated,  ungraded  institutions,  each  essaying  to  perform 
all  the  functions  of  all  kinds  of  teachers'  seminaries.  But  it  is  found 
useful  in  educational  systems  to  economize  the  forces  at  command  by 
grading, —  by  a  division  of  labor  that  assigns  a  portion  of  the  work  to 
one  agency,  and  another  portion  to  another.  By  the  proposed  plan,  a 
similar  arrangement  can  be  effected  in  respect  to  normal  instruction. 
The  county  and  district  normal  schools  can  devote  themselves  to  the 
preparation  of  teachers  for  the  common  or  district  schools,  and  for  the 
lower  divisions  of  the  graded  schools.  For  this  purpose  their  course 
of  study  may  be  made  short,  covering  one  or  two  years.  The  profess- 
ional part  of  it  may  be  made  to  consist  of  such  practical  directions  as 
would  be  needed  in  the  schools  for  which  the  pupils  are  preparing, 
accompanied  by  actual  teaching,  under  careful  supervision,  in  a  model 
school.  This  will  leave  the  Normal  University  at  liberty  to  devote 
itself  to  those  who  desire  a  more  extended  culture,  both  professional 
and  general,  and  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  higher  positions, 
so  called.  Under  this  arrangement  its  graduates  ought  to  be  fit  to 
take  charge  of  the  local  normal  schools,  or  of  the  high  schools  in  the 
more  important  towns.  And  it  would  not  be  unfair  to  expect  that,  in 
this  way,  it  could  and  would  furnish  much  of  the  normal  instruction 
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required  in  the  state.  Here,  it  is  evident,  would  be  an  element  of 
homogeneousness.  And  yet,  as  the  county  and  district  normal  schools 
would  be  under  the  control  of  local  boards,  the  central  institution 
would  have  no  influence  whatever,  except  what  it  could  wield  by  its 
moral  force  and  vigor. 

3.  In  law  it  is  said  that  the  actual  possession  of  a  right,  whether 
justly  held  or  not,  gives  one  an  immense  advantage.  The  plan  of 
County  Normal  Schools  has  the  advantage  of  being  already  in  success- 
ful operation.  By  the  untiring  zeal  and  wise  management  of  John  F. 
Eberhart,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Cook,  a  normal  school  for  that 
county  has  been  in  operation  at  Blue  Island  since  September  last.  It 
was  established  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  is  maintained  by  the 
county.  Thus  far  it  has  been  a  most  undoubted  success.  Its  principal 
is  Daniels.  Wentworth,  formerly  of  the  Dearborn  School,  Chicago,  and 
we  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  him  and  in  the  enterprise  intrusted 
to  his  care.  And  we  find  a  similar  feeling  of  confidence  among  the 
people  and  the  officials  of  the  county. 

But  Cook  was  not  to  wear  undivided  laurels  long.  Peoria  has  fol- 
lowed closely  in  her  course.  The  County  Supervisors,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Board  of  School  Inspectors  of  the  City  of  Peoria,  have  estab- 
lished a  similar  institution  for  the  joint  benefit  of  that  city  and  county, 
to  be  maintained  at  their  joint  expense.  They  are  now  in  search  of  a 
live  man  to  take  charge  of  it.  It  is  expected  to  go  into  operation  in 
April.  The  County  Superintendent,  Mr.  Worthington,  in  his  able  re- 
port on  the  subject,  sets  forth  the  relation  of  the  school  to  the  Normal 
University  somewhat  as  we  have  aimed  to  state  it  in  this  paper. 

Thus  has  this  great  enterprise  been  inaugurated,  quietly  and  with- 
out a  flourish  of  trumpets.  We  believe  it  is  a  wise  and  practical 
scheme, —  a  real  step  in  advance.  Two  great  counties  have  already 
committed  themselves  to  it.  Others  are  ready  to  follow  in  their  foot- 
steps. The  wealth  of  this  great  state  is  increasing  at  an  unprece- 
dented rate.  Many  counties  are  abundantly  able  to  incur,  without 
feeling  it,  all  the  expense  necessary  for  the  support  of  one  of  these 
schools.  And  this  is  much  less  than  one  might  suppose.  Only  the 
current  expenses  need  to  be  provided  for  from  the  public  treasury. 
In  every  county,  towns  and  villages  will  compete  with  each  other  for 
the  location  of  the  school,  and  will  gladly  furnish  buildings  and 
grounds. 

In  our  view,  it  is  essential  that,  as  our  material  forces  are  developing, 
moral  and  intellectual  energies  should  keep  pace  with  them.  Let  our 
wealth  be  in  part  devoted  to  education.  And  our  appropriations  for 
this  purpose  should  be  large  in  proportion  as  we  are  rich.  We  must 
not  allow  our  material  possessions  to  outgrow  our  appliances  for  soul- 
culture.  If  we  do,  our  vast  political  and  social  machinery  will  surely 
go  to  pieces  for  the  want  of  cohesive  power, —  it  will  be  crushed  by  the 
weight  of  its  own  material  prosperity.  RICHARD  EDWARDS- 
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WHAT  IS  THY  GARMENT? 


Upon  a  picture  fair  and  good 

A  little  child  was  gazing; 
And  then  the  wondering  questions  came. 

So  many,  so  amazing: 

■**  The  eyes,  what  makes  them  look  at  me?  " 
For  answer,  all  I  told  him 
Was  just  to  kiss  his  own  brown  eyes. 
And  in  my  arms  to  fold  him. 

But  this  did  not  suffice  the  child, 
This  answer  that  I  gave  him ; 

From  all  perplexity  I  hoped 
That  my  caress  had  saved  him. 

■"  What  is  the  shining  light  I  see, 

What  makes  the  hair  so  glowing? 
What  is  he  clasping  in  his  hand. 
And  what  his  garment  flowing?  " 

You  should  have  seen  his  pleased  face, 
His  brown  eyes  grow  in  brightness. 

As,  all  his  questions  answered,  he 
Was  off  in  childish  lightness. 

And  I,  left  all  alone,  sat  mute, 
One  question  still  I  pondered: 

What  garment  dost  thou  wear,  I  said, 
And  oversaid,  and  wondered. 

What  wear  we, —  crimson  cloth  and  fine 

Inwoven  threads  of  golden. 
Perchance  in  color  what  we  call 

The  Tyrian  purple  olden? 

What  wear  we?  well,  it  matters  not 

The  texture,  hue,  or  fibre. 
The  fineness  of  the  silk  worfti's  web, 

The  coarseness  of  the  liber; 

So  that  we  have  the  garment  on, 
The  robe  that  gives  secureness, 

So  that  our  spirits  all  are  clothed 
With  truth  and  faith  and  purenesa. 
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COMPULSORY       EDUCATION 


Resolved,  That  the  state,  having  provided  a  generous  system  of  education, 
ought  to  require  the  attendance  at  school  of  all  her  children  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  fourteen  years. 

This  is  a  serious  question,  and  we  should  not  let  our  educational  prejudices 
govern  us  in  its  consideration.  Such  a  law  would  either  greatly  benefit  our 
people,  or  it  would  remain  a  dead  letter  upon  our  statute-books.  It  becomes 
us,  therefore,  as  teachers,  directing  to  some  extent  the  educational  energies  of 
our  state,  to  look  at  it  in  all  its  bearings  and  be  assured  of  its  necessity  and 
practical  benefit  before  we  urge  the  passage  of  such  a  law. 

That  a  state  has  the  right  to  furnish  facilities  for  universal  education  is  now 
pretty  generally  admitted;  but  compulsory  education  is  a  new  idea  to  most  of 
our  people.  The  subject  has  received  considerable  attention  in  this  Association 
at  its  previous  meetings.  It  was  discussed  in  Germany  many  years  ago,  and 
the  arguments  that  are  now  being  urged  for  or  against  such  legal  requirements 
were  then  doubtless  brought  forward.  After  much  discussion  and  careful  re- 
flection, Prussia  was  induced  by  her  leading  educators  to  enact  and  enforce 
such  a  law,  and  the  result  has  silenced  all  objections,  and  more  than  satisfied 
the  expectations  of  its  advocates. 

Many  of  those  who  have  written  and  spoken  against  this  resolution  entirely 
misrepresent  the  objects  of  such  a  law.  Says  Prof.  Wickersham,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, "  I  should  not  like  to  see  an  oflBcer  come  into  my  house  and  say  that  I 
shall  send  my  child  to  any'^articular  school."  Every  body  knows  (and  none 
better  than  Prof.  W.)  that  such  is  not  the  object  of  the  measure  we  urge.  -It  is 
claimed  by  the  friends  of  this  salutary  measvire  that  a  good  common-school 
education  is  the  birthright  of  every  American  child;  that  where  parents, 
either  through  ignorance  or  willful  neglect,  will  neither  send  their  children  to 
the  public  schools  nor  furnish  them  any  proper  facilities  for  acquiring  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  intelligence  and  scientific  knowledge,  then  the  state  has  the 
right,  and  ought,  to  step  in  through  her  school  directors  and  say  "  Sir  —  Mad- 
am—  your  son  —  your  daughter  —  must  be  instructed.  Choose  you  this  day 
whether  you  will  avail  yourself  of  the  benefits  of  the  public  school,  or  secure 
this  end  by  private  means." 

But  says  Prof.  W.,  "  God  has  made  me  his  parent,  and  I  want  to  exercise  the 
right  to  educate  him."  Very  well,  we  reply  ;  go  on  and  do  it,  and  no  advocate 
of  this  measure  will  ever  trouble  you.  But  if  you  jiropose  to  let  him  grow  up 
in  ignorance,  to  form  vicious  habits  and  prey  upon  the  community,  then,  sir, 
we  propose  to  teach  you  and  all  other  parents  that  the  state  has  an  interest  in 
your  child;  that  society  has  a  right  to  protect  itself  against  ignorance  and  its 
legitimate  ofi'spring,  vice.  I  will  not  insult  the  intelligence  of  this  audience 
by  attempting  to  prove  that  education  will  prevent  vice  and  crime.  If  there 
is  any  one  here  who  doubts  it,  let  him  examine  the  records  of  our  prisons  and 
alms-houses,  and  see  how  very  few  of  those  unfortunate  beings  ever  had  a 
proper  training  in  youth.  When  small-pox  is  prevailing,  has  the  state  a  right 
to  authorize  municipal  authorities  to  require  vaccination  as  a  preventive?  No 
one  doubts  it.     Has  not  the  state  a  right,  then,  to  authorize  a  moral  and  intel- 

*An  Essay  by  S.  M.  Heslet.     Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, at  Galeaburg,  December,  1867. 
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lectual  vaccination  as  a  preventive  of  vice  and  crime?  Is  not  that  which  cor- 
rupts and  festers  the  soul  more  to  be  avoided  than  that  -which  pollutes  the 
body?  If  the  child  in  its  ignorance  and  vicious  associations  becomes  a 
criminal,  the  parent  is  compelled  to  surrender  it  to  public  authority  that  it 
may  be  punished  for  its  crime.  Ignorance  may  mitigate  the  offense  and  light- 
en the  penalty,  but  justice  and  the  universal  practice  of  our  courts  say  the 
offender  must  be  punished.  The  right  to  punish,  then,  implies  not  only  the 
right,  but  the  obligation,  to  educate,  even  by  compulsion  if  need  be.  The 
homely  old  adage  is  applicable  here,  "An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure." 

The  man  that  will  not  feed  and  clothe  his  children  is  compelled  to  surrender 
them,  that  they  may  be  fed  and  clothed  at  public  expense.  I  trust  the  nega- 
tive will  not  deny  the  right  of  legal  interference  in  this  case.  Should  not  he, 
then,  who  starves  the  minds  of  his  children  be  compelled  to  send  them  where 
mental  food  is  furnished  free  of  charge?  If  the  body  of  the  child,  like  that  of 
the  pig,  is  to  be  pampered  for  the  slaughter,  then  compulsion  in  the  former 
case  should  be  approved,  and  in  the  latter  condemned.  But  if  the  mind  is 
worth  more  than  the  body, —  if  the  latter  is  simply  a  tenement  to  be  cared  for 
for  the  sake  of  the  mind, —  then  surely  the  state  should  compel  the  ignorant 
and  vicious  parent  to  allow  his  child  time  to  obtain  a  reasonable  education; 
indeed,  if  such  kindly  offices  had  been  performed  for  such  a  man  when  he  was 
a  youth,  it  would  have  prevented  legal  interference  in  either  case. 

This,  indeed,  is  a  free  country;  but  liberty  is  not  license;  many  of  our 
rights  are  limited  by  the  rights  of  others.  The  parent  who  disregards  the 
rights  of  society,  and  the  welfare  of  his  children,  so  far  as  to  deprive  them  of 
the  means  of  acquiring  useful  knowledge,  has  forfeited  at  least  one  of  his  natu- 
ral rights.  Nor  is  the  legal  interference  we  urge  any  greater  than  is  now 
practiced  by  law  in  every  state  of  this  republic.  When  cholera  prevails, 
every  man  is  obliged  to  put  his  premises  in  sanitary  trim  for  the  safety  of  the 
community.  Each  individual  is  obliged  to  defray  expenses  of  building  a 
pavement  or  sidewalk  in  front  of  his  house,  or  the  public  will  do  it  for  him  at 
his  expense.  He  may  be  willing  to  plod  along  through  the  mud,  but  his 
neighbors  want  a  firmer  footing.  Hence  he  is  compelled  to  make  imaginary 
sacrifices  for  the  good  of  the  public.  Civilized  society  —  communities  have 
rights,  as  well  as  individuals.  It  is  quite  common  for  those  who  have  no  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  others  to  talk  largely  about  their  own  rights.  Let  such 
persons  perform  their  duty  to  their  children  and  society  first,  and  then  talk 
about  their  rights.  The  legislation  we  urge  would  simply  vindicate  the  rights 
of  the  child  against  the  abuse  of  the  right  of  the  parent.  When  we  become 
citizens  of  a  state,  we  surrender  some  of  our  natural  rights  in  order  that  we 
may  be  protected  in  others.  Without  this  surrender  there  could  be  no  organ- 
ized society.  In  a  state  of  barbarism  there  is  less  liberty  than  in  a  state  of  civ- 
ilization. In  the  former,  rights  are  protected  or  violated  according  to  the 
amount  of  brute  force  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  any  particular  case:  in 
the  latter,  they  are  regulated  by  law.  Hence  we  argue  that  no  natural  right  is 
violated  when  a  barbarous  parent  is  compelled  to  send  his  child  to  school. 
Burlamaqui — an  eminent  writer  on  the  nature  of  government  and  law  —  says 
"  Civil  liberty  is  far  preferable  to  that  of  nature,  and  consequently  that  state  of 
society  which  it  produces  is  of  all  human  conditions  the  most  perfect,  and  in- 
deed, to  speak  with  exactness,  the  true  natural  state  of  man." 
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I  would  not  like  to  see  an  officer  come  into  my  house  and  say  that  I  shall 
send  my  child  to  school.  We  have  become  somewhat  accustomed  to  this  kind 
of  talk.  I  would  not  like  to  have  an  officer  come  into  my  house  and  carry  off 
my  son  to  fight  our  southern  brethren.  No!  I  will  fight  first.  Not  another 
soldier,  not  another  dollar.  You  can  not  coerce  a  sovereign  state.  But  the 
marshal  did  come,  and  my  sons  John  and  David  were  marched  to  the  front. 
Yes,  fellow  teachers,  the  family-circle  was  invaded,  and  traitors  in  the  North, 
as  well  as  the  South,  were  taught  that  the  good  of  the  whole  can  not  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  individuals,  even  though  it  require 
them  to  lay  down  their  cowardly  carcasses  upon  the  altar  of  their  country. 
And  thus  the  slaveholders'  great  rebellion  was  crushed,  and  "  Liberty  was 
proclaimed  throughoyt  the  land,  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof."  If  we  are  to 
have  a  compulsory  education  or  a  compulsory  draft,  would  it  not  be  better  to 
resort  to  the  former,  and  thus  avoid  the  necessity  for  the  latter?  If  a  general 
system  of  free  schools  and  compulsory  attendance  had  been  sustained  in  the 
Southern  States,  it  would  have  saved  millions  of  money  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  lives. 

Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  our  being ;  and  this  law  applies  as  well  to 
societies  and  states  as  it  does  to  individuals.  Every  eminent  writer  on  govern- 
ment and  law  tells  us  that  a  government  is  bound  to  preserve  itself.  Says  the 
distinguished  Vattel,  "  Since  a  state  is  bound  to  preserve  itself,  it  has  a  right 
to  every  thing  necessary  to  its  preservation."  What,  fellow  teachers,  disquiets 
the  mind  of  every  intelligent  lover  of  our  country  to-day  ?  Is  it  intemperance? 
Is  it  Sabbath  desecration?  Is  it  the  social  evil?  Nay:  it  is  ignorance.  For, 
were  our  children  all  taught  that  the  occasional  tippler  soon  becomes  the  habit- 
ual drunkard;  that  the  Sabbath  was  appointed  for  man's  benefit  and  not  for 
God's;  that  a  disregard  for  the  proprieties  and  common  decencies  of  life  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  terrible  punishments; — if  proper  illustrations  of  these 
evils  were  frequently  presented  for  their  consideration;  if,  at  the  same  time, 
the  good  seeds  of  truth  and  honesty  and  virtue  were  fostered  and  cultivated 
until  they  should  take  root  and  possess  the  native  soil  of  the  heart, —  soon  no 
drunkard  would  disgrace  our  streets;  no  sound  but  that  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving would  be  heard  during  the  sacred  day  of  rest;  no  dens  of  infamy  would 
make  the  midnight  air  hideous  with  their  bacchanalian  revelry.  The  ranks  of 
the  low  and  the  vicious  are  not  recruited  from  those  who  are  trained  in  our 
schools,  but  from  that  unfortunate  class  for  whose  benefit  we  urge  the  passage 
of  a  compulsory  law.  The  truth  of  the  proverb  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it,"  is  sustained  by 
all  past  experience.  Then  let  us  require  all  parents,  by  the  authority  of  law, 
to  send  their  children  to  school,  that  those  who  are  growing  up  to  be  pick- 
pockets, pluguglies,  cutthroats,  and  garroters,  may  be  trained  up  to  be  useful 
men  and  women,  thus  preventing  the  outlay  of  another  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  build  a  penitentiary  at  Cairo.  Let  us  have  universal  attendance  at 
our  schools,  and  we  shall  soon  dry  up  the  one  at  Joliet,  and  thus  furnish  suit- 
able accommodations  for  the  Industrial  University. 

If  there  ever  was  a  country  and  a  time  when  every  child  should  be  educated, 
that  country  is  ours,  and  the  time  is  the  present.  The  great  mass  of  the  south- 
ern people,  both  white  and  black,  are  now  being  ushered  into  a  new  life. 
Every  reasonable  means  should  be  resorted  to  to  prepare  these  millions  for  the 
advanced   civilization  that  awaits  them.     And  while   Europe  is  sending  us 
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POPULARITY  IN  WISCONSIN. 

STATISTICS  FJiOJH   THE  LAST  AXyUAL   REPORT  OF  THE 

SUPEEINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


The  Eclectic  Educational  Series  includes  McGuffey's  Readers 
and  Speller,  Ray's  Arithmetics,  Algebras,  and  Geometry,  and  Pinnco'a 
Grammars.  These  books  are  more  extensively  used  in  the  public 
schools  throughout  the  AVest  than  any  other  series,  and  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  the  cheapest  and  hcst. 

According  to  the  official  report  for  1866  of  the  Wisconsin  Stata 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  McGuffey's  Series  of  Read- 
ers was  used  in  1373  school  districts  of  that  State.  They  have  since 
been  unanimously  adopted  for  use  in  all  the  public  schools  of  Mil- 
waukee, and  are  rapidly  extending  in  popularity  and  use. 

According  to  the  same  report,  Ray's  Arithmetics  were  used  in 
1830  school  districts,  or  more  than  one-half  the  schools  of  the  State. 
They  are  the  most  popular,  thorough,  and  comprehensive  published. 

Ray's  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic  comprises  the  clearest  and  best 
treatise  on  the  Metric  or  Cental  System  that  has  yet  been  presented 
to  the  schools  of  the  country. 

Pinneo's  Grammars  are  very  largely  used  in  the  schools  of  Wis- 
consin, and  have  been  extensively  introduced  in  the  best  schools 
throughout  the  Union. 

Ray's  Algebras  are  the  adopted  test-books,  not  only  in  a  very  great 
number  of  the  high-schools  and  colleges  of  Wisconsin,  but  in  the  State 
University.     Read  what  is  said  of  them  by 

SDWAJRD  OZNET,  Prof,  of  Mathematics,  Vniversity  of  Michigan. 

U.VIVERSITT    OF    MiCHIGAX,    Julj    2a,    1RG6. 

I  nm  using  Ray's  Algebra  (Higher)  because  I  know  of  no  better.  I  have  ft 
tolerable  familiarity  with  the  various  Algebrns  published  in  our  country,  and  use 
Ray's  because  of  its  clear,  condensed  style,  copious  and  diversified  examples,  and 
the  judicious  selection  of  topics  to  be  presented.  In  short,  for  a  text-book  in  our 
Colleges  and  Higher  Seminaries,  I  tliink  it  not  onlj'  has  no  superior,  but  no  equal 
published  in  our  country;  and  hence  I  use  it  till  I  find  a  better. 

EDWARD  OLNEY,  Prof,  of  Math.,  University  of  Jlich. 


B^*  Teachers  and  School-officers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  tho 
publishers  relative  to  the  introduction  of  these  books  in  place  of  others 
not  in  satisfactory  use.     Address, 

SARGENT,  WILSOIT  &  HINKLE, 

Cifir;ii%nafei.  Ohio, 


« ♦ « 

Ray's  New  Elementary  Algebra. 
Ray's  New  Higher  Algebra. 

These  are  not  entirely  new  books,  in  matter  and  arrangement,  but 
are  the  result  of  a  most  careful  and  thorough  revision  of  the  former 
popular  Algebras  by  the  same  author. 

In  this  revision,  the  examples,  where  they  were  thought  to  be  needlessly 
multiplied,  have  been  reduced;  the  rules  and  demonstrations,  abridged;  and 
other  methoils  of  proof,  in  a  few  instances,  substituted. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  these  modifications,  while  they  do  not  impair 
the  integrity  or  cliange  tlie  essential  features  of  this  most  excellent  series  of 
Algebras,  will  materially  enhance  their  value,  and  secure  the  approbation  of 
all  intelligent  teachers. 


RAY'S  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY. 

Ray's  Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry:  A  new  and  com- 
prehensive work,  on  an  original  plan,  embracing  a  large  number  and 
variety  of  practical  exercises.  Designed  for  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Pri- 
vate Students. 

ITS  DISTINGUISHIK-G  CHARACTERISTICS. 

1.  Simplification  of  the  primary  elements  of  the  science,  the  definitions  being 
all  based  upon  the  idea  of  direction,  and  the  Geometrical  axioms  and  postulates, 
stated  in  four  general  propositions. 

2.  Metliodical  ai'rangement  of  subject,  beginning  with  the  Slraiffht  Line  and 
ending  with  tlie  Sphere;  the  properties  of  each  figure  being  given  under  one  head, 
and  not  scattered  through  several  chapters  or  books. 

3.  Numerous  applications  of  the  principles  to  common  things,  calculated  to  in- 
crease (he  pupil's  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  study,  and  to  teach  him  to  rightlj 
apply  his  knowledge. 

4.  Exercises  in  solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by  the  pupil,  giving 
him  the  same  advantage  in  working — in  practical  drill  operatiotis—tha.t  he  has  had 
in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 


J8^"  Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  exam- 
ination with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  the  following  rates:  Ray's  New 
Elementary  Algebra,  60  cents;  Ray's  New  Higher  Algebra,  85 
cents;  and  Ray's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  60  cents  per  copy. 

Address  the  publishers, 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  HINKLE, 

atNOiKKATi,  osro. 


NEW    AND    IMPORTANT    SCHOOL    BOOKS. 


Crailc's    Elnglislx    of  Slialcespeare. 

THE    ENGLISH    OF   SHAKESPEARE.    Illustrated  in  a  Philological  Commcntiiry  on  hU 
"Julius  CsBsar."    l}y  GKOROii  L.  Craik,  Professor  of  History  ami   of  English  Literature  in 
Queen's  College,  Belfast.     Edited  from  the  tliird  revised  London  edition,  by  W.  J.  Uolfe,  Master 
of  the  High  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.    1  vol.  Itimo.    Price  $1.75. 
A  companion  and  supplement  to  any  and  every  edition  of  Shakespeare ;  equally  adapted  to  the  use 

of  the  general  reader,  and  of  the  student  in  school  or  college.    A  work  of  special  interest  and  value 

in  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  English  language, 

Oa.nibrid.ge    Course    of  Pliysics. 

THE    CAMBRIDGE    COURSE    OF    ELEMENTARY    PHYSICS.    In  Three  Parts. 

Parti.   Cohesion,  Adhesion,  Chemical  Affinity,  Electricity.    Part  II.    Sound,  Light,  Heat,    Part 

III.  Gravity,  Astronomy.    By  AV.  J,  Kolfe  and  J.  A.  Gili.et,  Teachers  in  the  High  School, 

Cambridge,  3Iass.     1,'nio. 

This  series  has  been  prepared  for  the  Cambridge  High  School,  and  much  the  greater  portion  of  it 
h.is  been  thoroughly  tested  with  large  classes  in  that  school,  during  the  past  two  years. 

The  first  volume,  including  Coliesiou,  Adhesion,  Chemical  Affinity  and  Electricity,  will  be  ready 
In  a  few  weeks ;  another  volume  will  probably  be  ready  in  July,  and  the  third  within  a  year.  The 
volumes  will  be  issued  from  the  University  Press,  Cambridge,  in  their  usual  elegant  style,  and 
illustrated  with  numerous  engravings  from  designs  made  expressly  for  the  works, 

IVXagill's    Frencli    Series. 

A  FRENCH  GRAMMAR.  Being  an  attempt  to  present,  in  a  concise  and  systematic  form, 
the  Essential  Principles  of  tlie  P>ench  Language.  To  which  is  added  a  French,  English,  and 
Latin  Vocabulary,  containing  the  most  common  words  in  French  which  are  derived  from  Latin. 
By  Edward  H.  Magill,  A.  M.,  Sub-Master  in  the  Boston  Latin  School.  1  volume,  12mo. 
Price  Sl.JO. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES  IN  THE  AUTHOR'S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR. 
By  Edward  H.  :Magill,  A.  M.     12mo.     Price  75  cents. 

AN  INTRODUCTORY  FRENCH  READER:  Containing  Grammatical  Exercises 
progressively  arranged,  Familiar  Conversations  on  various  subjects,  and  Selections  for  Reading 
and  Declam.ition  :  together  with  Explanatory  Notes,  References  to  the  Author's  French  Gr.immar, 
and  an  adequate  Dictionary.     By  Edward  H.  Magili..   1  vol.  12mo.   (To  be  ready  in  a  few  days.) 

A  FRENCH  PROSE  BOOK.  Containing  choice  Selections  from  the  best  French  Prose 
"Writers,  from  the  Time  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  present  Day.    (In  preparation.) 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  FRENCH  POETS:  Including  Biographical  Sketches, 
Notes,  References,  and  a  Dictionary.    (In  preparation.) 


The  National  System  of  Penmanship. 


The  best,  most  popular,  and  the  most  extensively  used  of  any  system  in  the  world ! 
Specimen  book,  containing  .300  copies,  sent  postpaid,  for  50  cts. ;  to  teachers  for  25  cts. 
For  Circulars,  containing  particular  descriptions  and  notices  of  tlie  above,  address 

CROSBY  &  AINSWORTH,  117  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


THU  BEST  ^jvn  cheapest: 


HigUt  of  Seat,  12  in, 


16  in. 


13  in.  14  in.  Ijin. 

C.    ^V.    SHER^VOOD'S 
PATE^fT  FOI.I>IIIfO  SEAT  A5fl>  SCHOOI.  DEISK. 

Patented  Nov,  6, 1866,    Patented  Jan.  15, 1867,    Patented  Marcli  26, 1867, 


W^ 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE  AND  SCHOOL  APPARATUS 

that  cm  be  founa  in  tlie  West.  "We  .ire  tlie  sole  proprietoi'S  of  the  IIOLBROOK  SCHOOL  APPARATUS 
COMPANY,  and  manufacture  all  the  articles  over  made  by  that  Company  —  many  of  which  are  greatly 
improved.     We  have  no  exclusive  afrent  fur  these  goods. 

SHERWOOD'S  HVK-AVELL,  invented  and  patented  by  Geo.  Sherwood  — best  made. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  APPARATUS  — all  kinds. 

GREEN  LIQ,l'ID  SLATING  for  Blackboards  — best  known. 

In  short,  for  any  thing  and  every  tiling  to  completely  outfit  a  College  or  School  of  any  grade,  send  to 

105  niaitison  Street,  CIticago. 

fi^Send  for  Educational  Messenger. 

tJS.S(rnd  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  PHlLOSOPni- 

c\i.  and  CiiEMiCAL  Apparatus. 
t®.  Send  fur  ScHOoL-BouK  List. 


'e®_Send  fur  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  ScaooL  Fur- 
niture. 
fif^Send  for  Cat.ilogue  of  Magic  Lanterns  and 

Slides. 


ANALYTICAL  SCHOOL  EEADERS. 

BY 

EICHABD  EDWARDS,  LL.D.,  Pres.  lU.  Normal  University; 
J.  RUSSELL  WEBB,  Author  of  Normal  Series  and  Word  Method. 

This  series  of  Benders  and  Sptllcr  is  now  complete;  and  they  have  already  received  the  most  flattering 
indorsements  of  any  series  of  Readers  published.  They  contain  new  features,  which  give  them  superior 
merit  over  any  other  series.    The  series  consists  of 


Anah/lical  First  Reader. 
Anah/lical  Second  Reader. 
Analytical  Third  Reader. 


SOpp.  IGhio. 
IGOpp.  ]6mo. 
25Gpp.   IQmo. 


Anah/lical  Fourth  Reader.  264pp.  12mo. 
Analytical  Fifth  Reader.  S60pp.  12mo. 
Analytical  Sixth  Reader.        494pp.  V2mo. 


Analytical  Speller.     By  Edw.\uds  and  Warben. 
Primary  Reading  Lessor.s,  consisting  of  eight  be.autifully  printed  and   illustrated 
Cliai-ts,  designed  to  accompany  the  Analytical  Headers.     Size,  20X24  inches. 


HOWLAND'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 


GEO.  HOWIjAND,  A.m.,  Prin.  Chicago  High  School. 
This  book  contains  the  leading  principles  of  Grammar  so  presented  as  to  embody  what  is  regarded  as 
the  most  usi'ful  matter  for  Public  i;i:iiuniar  Schools,  Academies,  and  High   Schools,  where  the  Spelliug- 
Bouk  aud  iUietcric  are  uot  cousiden-d  a  iiiut  of  tlie  Graniniar. 


0£0.  &  €.  W.  ISH£RWOO]>, 

105  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 


SPLENDID  BOORS  M  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

By  SANBORN  TENNEY, 

Professor  of  Natural  llistory  in  Vassar  Female  College. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ZOOLOGY. 

VTith  over  Five  Hundred  Engravings.     1  vol.  Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Price,  $3.00.    Sent  by  mail  to  teocA- 
trs  for  $2.50. 

NATURAL  HISTOEY  OF  ANIMALS. 

1  Tol.  8vo.  Cloth.    CoiitnininK  over  SCO  engravings,  chiefly  of  American  animals,  birds,  etc.    Price,  $2. 
Sent  by  mail  to  teachers  for  $1.75. 

TENNEY'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  TABLETS. 

For  the  use  of  schools  and  private  students.     Price,  $6. 


NEW  BOOKS  ON  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  Prof.  ARNOLD  aUYOT. 

**»" "Incomparably  superior  to  any  thing  published." — Prof  Aoassiz. 

-8®- "One  of  the  ablest  Physical  Geographers  of  the  World."— Prof.  J.  D.  D.tNA. 

4^ "Greatly  superior  to  any  works  of  the  kind  published." — Prof.  Joseph  HuniT. 

l.~Guyot's  Primary,  or  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Geography. 

One  quarto  volume,  with  over  100  elegant  illustrations. 

Il.—Guyot's  Intermediate  Geography. 

One  quarto  volume,  elegantly  illustrated  and  containing  the  most  complete  exposition  of  the 

Constructive  or  Triangulation  System  of  Map-Drawing 

of  any  book  ever  published. 

Experience  has  shown  this  to  be  the  most  simple  and  practical  system  ever  used. 
Id  this  book  it  is  applied  to  each  continent  and  to  each  of  the  United  States. 
"It  is  the  book  for  most  of  our  Common  Schools." — lUinois  Teacher,  Dec.  1E67. 

III.— Guyot's  Common-School  Geography. 

One  royal  quarto  volume,  containing  2.3  splendid  maps  and  a  full  exposition  of  the 

COKTSTRUCTIVE  SYSTEM  OF  MAP-DRAWINCJ. 

These  Geographies  are  having  a  success  without  a  precedent  in  text-books.    Liberal  terms  for  introdae- 
tion. 


GUYOT'S  CLASSICAL  MAPS. 

viz., 

Map  of  Roman  Empire,  6X8  feet, $15.00 

"      Ancient  Greece,  6X8    " 15.00 

"      Italia,  6X8    " 15.00 

•re  believed  to  be  the  finest  and  most  correct  maps  of  the  kind  in  the  world.    No  College  or  Iligh  School 
can  afford  to  do  without  them.    Correspondence  and  orders  solicited. 

CHAS.  ISCRIBXER  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

054  Broadway,  New  York. 

HIRAM  HADLEY,  Agent,  Riclimond,  Ind. 


QUACKENBOS'S  ARITHMETICS. 

THE  LATEST  AOT)  BEST. 


THIS  Series,  by  the  popular  author  of  the  Rhetoric,  Philosophy,  and  His- 
tory, is  meeting  with  a  most  gratifying  reception  from  teachers  every 
■where,  and  is  exactly  what  is  needed  for  the  purposes  of  mental  discipline, 
as  well  as  for  a  practical  preparation  for  the  business  of  life.  It  is  clear, 
simple,  thorough,  comprehensive,  logically  arranged,  well  graded,  is  sup- 
plied with  a  great  variety  of  examples,  and  teaches  the  methods  actually 
"used  by  business  men.     It  consists  of 

A  Primary  AritlnnetiC.  Beautifully  illustrated ;  carries  the  be- 
ginner through  the  first  four  Rules  and  the  simple  Tables,  combining  mental 
exercises  with  examples  for  the  slate.     16mo.     108  pages.     40  cents. 

An  Elementary  Arithmetic.  Reviews  the  subject  of  the  Prima- 
ry in  a  style  adapted  to  somewhat  maturer  minds.  Also  embraces  Fractions, 
Federal  Money,  Reduction,  and  the  Compound  Rules.     12mo.    144pp.    60  cents. 

A  Practical  ArithmetiG.  Prepared  expressly  to  meet  the  wants  of 
Common  Schools,  giving  special  prominence  to  the  branches  of  Mercantile  Arith- 
metic.    12mo.     336  pages.     $1. 

A  Higher  Arithmetic.     In  Preparation. 

A  Mental  Arithmetic.     Nearly  Ready. 

The  Publishers  invite  special  attention  to  the  Practical,  recently  is- 
sued, which  they  believe  to  be  the  best  work  on  Arithmetic  ever  written. 

Its  rules  are  brief  and  clear;  its  analyses  are  free  from  unnecessary  words; 
its  methods  are  the  shortest  and  most  convenient  possible.  Above  all,  it  is  adapted 
to  the  present  state  of  things.  During  the  last  five  years  specie  payments  have  been 
suspended,  prices  have  doubled,  the  tariff  has  been  altered,  a  national  tax  levied,  etc. 
Our  book  recognizes  all  these  changes,  and  it  is  the  only  one  that  does.  The 
prices  given  are  those  of  the  present  day ;  the  difference  between  gold  and  currency 
is  taught;  the  rate  of  duties  agrees  with  the  present  tariff;  the  mode  of  computing 
the  national  income-tax  is  explained;  the  difi'erent  classes  of  United  States  securi- 
ties are  described,  and  examples  given  to  show  the  comparative  results  of  invest- 
ments in  them.  These  are  matters  that  every  one  should  understand,  and  no  Arith- 
metic that  ignores  them  should  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  youth. 

That  every  teacher  and  school-superintendent  may  have  an  opportunity  of  exam- 
ining these  works,  the  Publishers  will  mail  post-paid  to  any  such  party  a  specimen 
copy  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  retail  price,  and  they  solicit  all  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  offer.     No  teacher  can  afford  to  work  with  any  but  the  best  tools. 

The  most  favorable  terms  made  for  introduction. 

D.  AFFLSTON  &  CO.;  Fublishers^ 

443  a?id  445  Broadway,  New  York. 

J.  HUTCHINSON,  Traveling  Agent, 

105  Madison  street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


JLate  Publications  or 

131  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


HILLARD'S  READERS,  NEW  SERIES, 

With  an  original  treatise  on  Elocution,  by  Prof.  Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  CoHege.  These 
Books  are  the  latest  complete  series  of  Readers  now  before  the  public.  They  have 
been  introduced,  in  whole  or  in  part,  into  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Washington,  Providence,  Hartford;  Portland,  Augusta, 
Me.;  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Peoria,  Quincy,  Springfield,  111.;  Madison,  Wis.;  Daven- 
port, Keokuk,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  Leavenworth,  Lawrence,  Kansas;  and  many 
other  important  places.  No  other  series  of  Readers  contains  so  many  patriotic 
extracts,  many  of  which  have  been  called  out  by  the  Great  Rebellion. 

WORCESTER'S  COMPREHENSIVE  SPELLING-BOOK. 

"The  arMngenicnt  and  classification  of  words  is  admirable,  and  the  department  devoted  to  'DeriTations' 
unsurpassed." — Charles  H.  Allen,  Pnncipal  Kormal  Department,  Universitij  of  Wiiconsin. 

WOSCESTEK'S  PEIMARY  SPELLING-BOOK. 

ADAMS'S  SPELLING-BOOK,  for  Advanced  Claases. 

WALTON'S  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS, 

Consisting  of  Three  Books, 

The      "WBITTEN,"      "INTELLECTUAL,"      and      "PRIMAEY." 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  tlie  Written  Arithmetic,  in  its  treatment  of  both  the  theory  and  the  prac- 
tice of  Arithmetic,  is  the  best  book  I  liavo  ever  seen.  While  it  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  other  works  of 
its  class,  it  has  many  features,  original  and  uniqiie,  "hieh  give  it  a  marked  superiority  to  aM  of  them,  and 
which  can  not  tail  to  commend  it  to  the  teacher  and  the  student." — Wm.  J.  Kolfe,  A.M.,  JUazter  ofCam- 
hridge  (Mass.)  High  School. 

WALTON'S  DICTATION  EXERCISES, 

Comprising  a  Card,  on  which  are  arranged  figures  for  Arithmetical  operations,  and 
two  Keys  (Parts  I  and  II),  containing  answers  to  mere  than  seven  thousand  exam- 
ples, to  be  performed  in  connection  with  the  Card.  They  may  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  and  supplementary  to  any  series  of  Arithmetics.  A  Sliding  Slate  may 
be  had  with  the  card, — a  great  convenience  to  the  pupil  in  writing  results. 

Weber's  Outlines  of  Universal  History, 

Revised  edition,  with  Maps,  and  Index  of  Proper  Names  pronounced. 

C.  A.  Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States, 

A  new  edition,  entirely  rewritten,  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  by  Wm.  H. 
Seavey,  Principal  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  Boston. 

Edwards's  Outlines  of  English  History, 

A  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  brought  down  to  1862. 

Winslow's  Intellectual  Philosophy, 

With  Additions,  bringing  the  science  down  to  the  latest  views. 

WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  &  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES 

JJ^"  Copies  for  Examination  or  Introduction  furnished  by 

GEORGE  Jr,  JjiCILSOJir,  iresiem  ^ffent. 
Jaii.  1,  1867.]  P.O.  Addrxbi— c«r*  vr  W.  B.  KBJSJS"  K  CO.,  ChUmg-*. 


ECONOMY!    SIMPLICITY  1!    COMPLETENESS!! 


UNIVERSAL  RECORDS. 


THE  system  ofUniversal  Records  is  specially  designed  for  the  use  of  those  who  prefer  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pense aud  inconvenience  of  more  than  one  record,  and  yet  desire  to  preserve  a 

COn^IPLETE  SOHIOOI-.  HIISTOI?.^ 

of  each  pupil,  embracing  residence  of  Parent,  Class,  Age,  Enrollment,  Punctuality,  Attendance,  Deport- 
ment, Recitation,  Examination  aud  llank,  in  connection  with  a 

SIIVOLE    EIVTRTiT     OF    THE    :VA]M:E. 

These  Records  are  arranged  on  a 
and  are  unsurpassed  in  respect  to 

ECONOMY,  SIMPLICITY,  AND  COMPLETENESS. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I^om  EDWARD  A.  SHELDON,  A.M.,  Principal  Oswego  Normal  Training  School,  and  SuptrinUndtnl 
of  Public  Sdiools,  Oswego,  New  York. 

Oswego,  June  7, 1867. 
Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  copy  of  "Universal   Record"  sent.    The  arransremmt  seems  simple, 
concise,  and  complete.    I  regard  it  a  very  convenient  form  of  record,  aud  I  should  think  the  b?ok  would 
be  useful  to  (ivery  teacher.  Yours  rispectfully,  E.  A.  SHELDON. 

Pram  REV.  CYRUS NUTT,  DD.,  President  Slate  University,  Bloominglon,  Indiana. 

Bloomington,  July  20, 1867. 
Having  examined  your  Universal  School  Record,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  it  the  best  that  I 
have  seen.    I  would  call  the  attetition  of  Teachers  to  this  excellent  work,  feeling  satisfied  that  thoy  can 
find  none  more  convenient  or  better  adapted  for  their  use.  CYRUS  NUXT. 


PRICE  r.IST. 

Universal  Records  for  Pupils,  24  pages,  stylo  1* $    08 

Universal  Records  for  Pupils,  24  pages,  style  2 10 

Universal  Records  for  Teacliers,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  00 

Universal  Records  for  Teachers,  192  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 3  50 

Universal  Records  for  Professors,  48  pages,  fnlio,  thin  sides 1  00 

Universal  Records  for  Professors,  192  jMiges,  folio,  heavy  sides 3  50 

Universal  Records  for  Superintendents,  144  pages,  cap,  heavy  sides 1  25 

Universal  Record?  for  Superintendents,  2S8  pages,  cap,  cloth 2  2S 

Universal  Records  for  E.xaminers,  4S  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  00 

Universal  Records  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 1  75 

Universal  ICecords  for  Exaniinors,  48  pages,  folio,  cloth  sides 2  25 

Blank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  luHidru<l 50 

Blank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Pronwtjon,  per  thousand, 3  50 

Blank  Reports  to  Piirents,  per  hundred 50 

Blank  Reports  to  Parents,  per  thousand 3  50 

Blank  Reports  to  Superintendents,  per  bundled 2  2S 

•lias  spaces  for  punctuality,  attendixnce,  deportment,  mid  recitation. 

No.  2  has  spaces  for  pnnctnality.  attendance,  deportment,  and  five  separate  recitations. 

The  Pupil's  Record  answers  all  the  purposes  of  •'  Reports  to  Parents  ",  and  is  a  valuable  aid  to  discipline. 

Any  of  the  above  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

aar  For  65  cents,  I  will  send  prepaio  for  examination  a  single  specimen  copy  of  the  Teicher's  or  Pro- 
fenor's  Record.  A  supply  of  the  Pupil's  Record  for  first  introduction  sent  by  Express,  on  receipt  of  on* 
half  of  the  retail  prices. 

HAMILTON  S.  McRAE,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

Or  Ben  Franklin  Book  Printing  Company>  Indianapolis. 
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many  noble  men  and  women,  she  is  throwing  an  untold  number  of  her  igno- 
rant and  vicious  population  upon  our  shores.  Thousands  of  these  ignorant  men 
become  voters  the  next  day  after  landing,  and  are  ready  to  do  the  bidding  of 
the  demagogue  who  will  contribute  most  to  their  appetites  and  passions.  It  is 
too  late  to  save  these  men;  but  if  we  would  preserve  ourselves  and  transmit  to 
posterity  the  precious  boon  of  liberty,  we  must  train  their  children  up  to  bet- 
ter habits. 

"Would  he  be  a  safe  mariner  who  is  ignorant  of  both  winds  and  waves? 
Would  he  be  a  trusty  pilot  who  knows  nothing  of  the  laws  by  which  his  boat 
is  governed?  Is  he,  then,  to  be  intrusted  with  that  most  powerful  engine,  the 
ballot,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  issues  involved  in  a  political  contest?  If  it 
is  replied  that  such  persons  are  already  intrusted  with  the  ballot,  admit  it; 
but  that  we  have  suffered  already  from  such  irresponsible  conduct  is  no  reason 
why  such  ignorance  and  reckless  voting  should  be  multiplied  and  perpetuated 
in  the  persons  of  their  children.  Said  the  elder  Beecher,  "We  must  educate, 
we  must  educate,  or  we  must  perish."  If  it  is  objected  that  we  are  now  edu- 
cating on  the  voluntary  system,  let  it  be  urged  that  thousands  of  those  who  are 
likely  to  become  the  most  dangerous  citizens  are  not  reached  at  all,  and  thou- 
sands of  others  only  receive  a  tithe  of  the  instruction  necessary  to  fit  them  for 
citizenship.  Hence  compulsory  education  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  very 
existence  of  a  free  government. 

Again  says  Vattel,  "All  the  citizens  %vho  form  a  political  society  reciprocally 
engage  to  advance  the  common  welfare:  since  the  perfection  of  the  society  is 
what  enables  it  to  secure  the  happiness  of  all  its  members,  the  grand  object  of 
the  engagements  and  duties  of  a  citizen  is  to  aim  at  this  perfection.  A  state, 
therefore,  ought  to  prevent  whatever  may  retard  its  progress.  It  has  a  right 
to  enact  and  enforce  every  law  without  which  it  can  not  attain  its  own  perfec- 
tion and  secure  that  of'its  members."  Will  any  one  argue  that  a  state 
can  arrive  at  any  thing  like  perfection  while  one-third  of  its  children  are 
allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance?  A  comparison  of  the  enumeration  of  the 
youth  of  school-age  in  any  of  our  towns  or  cities  with  the  number  in  actual 
attendance  at  school  will  disclose  the  alarming  fact  that,  after  making  allow- 
ance for  those  under  six  and  over  fourteen,  at  least  one-fifth  are  deprived  of 
school  privileges. 

Should  not  something  be  done  to  correct  this  fearful  discrepancy?  And  is 
not  a  compulsory  law  the  most  practical  remedy?  If  there  are  any  persons 
present  who  still  doubt  the  right  of  the  state  to  interfere  in  this  way,  I  suggest 
for  their  consideration  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hickok,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
scholars  of  the  age,  who  understands  the  limits  and  extent  of  our  Federal  Con- 
stitution as  well,  perhaps,  as  any  other,  and  who  writes  from  an  American  stand- 
point. Says  he,  "  It  is  impossible  that  public  freedom  should  be  sustained,  or 
civilization  reached  in  its  highest  degree,  without  general  intelligence.  It  is 
necessary  to  the  ends  for  which  civil  government  exists  that  popular  educa- 
tion should  be  secure;  and  hence  the  promotion  of  general  education  is  as 
truly  a  state  duty,  and  its  regulation  as  truly  a  state  right,  as  the  administra- 
tion of  oaths  or  the  imposition  of  taxes.  The  state  can  not  fulfill  the  ends  of 
its  mission  without  the  right  to  regulate  popular  education.  The  state  may 
levy  a  tax  and  compel  attendance.  If  the  intelligence  of  the  people  secure 
voluntarily  the  means  of  education  and  universal  attendance,  then  the  action 
of  the  state  is  not  necessary ;  but  if  there  be  reluctance  and  delay  and  partial 
12 
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attendance,  and  so  far  popular  ignorance,  the  state  has  the  legitimate  authority 
to  impose,  collect  and  disburse  the  educational  revenue,  and  compel  a  stipu- 
lated attendance  on  the  means  of  instruction  provided.  All  gross  ignorance  is 
so  far  a  hindrance  to  public  freedom;  and  while  the  state  provides  the  means 
of  universal  education,,  no  one  has  a  right  to  execute  his  own  choice  by  refus- 
ing attendance  at  school  and  continuing  in  ignorance. 

"  If  any  person  enters  into  a  copartnership  with  several  others,  the  business 
of  the  firm  is  not  directed  by  his  individual  judgment,  but  by  the  united  will 
of  the  firm;  and  the  company  have  a  right  to  compel  him  to  submit  to  that 
will  so  long  as  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  condition  of  the  contract.  A 
state,  in  many  respects,  is  nothing  more  than  a  large  company,  and  each  citi- 
zen is  mutually  bound  to  be  governed  by  the  majority,  especially  when  that 
majority  is  exercising  its  best  judgment  for  the  good  of  the  whole." 

Burlamaqui  says  "  In  order  to  make  a  law  desirable,  it  must  be  possible,  just, 
and  useful."  Now  it  is  just  as  possible  for  the  legislature  to  pass  and  enforce 
such  a  law  as  to  pass  and  enforce  any  other  feature  of  our  school  law.  The 
measure  proposed  would  surely  be  just,  for  it  makes  no  distinction  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the  low.  Is  it  necessary  to  argue  before 
this  intelligent  body  that  such  a  law  would  be  useful?  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  would  enable  many  children  to  obtain  the  elements  of  a  good  education 
who  are  now  deprived  of  the  privilege.  Is  the  small  amount  of  intelligence  I 
possess  useful  to  me?  Is  knowledge  useful  to  you?  I  knew  one  of  our  own 
number  to  be  removed  from  a  situation  because  she  wished  $30  per  month,  the 
board  being  unwilling  to  pay  more  than  $25.  The  same  teacher  afterward 
sought  and  obtained  a  more  thorough  education  in  the  Normal  School,  and  is 
now  paid  $1000  per  year,  and  is  a  great  bargain  to  her  employers  at  that. 
Is  education  useful  to  her?  Is  it  useful  to  the  thousands  whom  she  may  in- 
struct? 

Will  it  be  urged,  as  I  have  heard  on  other  occasions,  that  every  mind  that  is 
worth  educating  will  manage  in  some  manner  to  obtain  all  necessary  knowl- 
edge?    Not  so, 

"  Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

True,  many  eminent  scholars  have  struggled  up  in  spite  of  disadvantages;  but 
many  more  noble  minds  have  languished  in  darkness  for  want  of  some  genial 
ray  to  quicken  their  latent  powers. 

The  negative  will  agree  with  us  in  urging  the  value  of  education,  but  argue 
that  by  attempting  too  much  we  lose  all — by  enforcing  it,  we  are  pulling 
down  the  foundations  of  our  free  institutions.  They  tell  us  that  it  may  be 
right  in  Prussia,  but  wrong  in  a  republic.  This  misunderstanding  of  our  free  in- 
stitutions has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  our  country.  Whatever 
is  right  in  Prussia  is  right  here.  Right  is  not  bounded  '  by  countries  and 
time',  for  "God's  eternal  years  are  hers."  It  is  true  that  certain  measures 
may  be  expedient  in  a  monarchy  and  not  in  a  republic ;  but  the  measure  be- 
fore us  is  not  of  that  character.  If  compulsory  education  has  proved  bene- 
ficial in  Prussia,  where  the  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  is  it  not 
more  necessary  here,  where  all  are  sovereigns?  The  nearer  Prussia  is  to  an 
absolute  monarchy,  the  less  it  is  necessary  there;  and  the  nearer  Illinois  is  to 
a  pure  democracy,  the  more  such  a  law  is  necessary  here.  In  stead,  therefore, 
of  such  a  law  being  an  anomaly  here  and  a  necessity  there,  it  is  just  the  re- 
verse.   Hence  this  argument,  which  is  urged  as  a  reductio  a  principio,  proves 
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to  be  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum;  for  there  is  just  as  much  political  power  in  a 
republic  as  in  a  monarchy.  The  only  difference  is  this:  in  a  monarchy  the 
power  is  vested  in  a  king;  in  an  aristocracy,  in  the  nobles;  in  a  republic  it 
is  vested  in  the  people,  and  the  will  of  the  people,  properly  expressed,  is  sov- 
ereign. Is  it  reasonable  to  supjiose  that  a  measure  which  has  been  so  beneficial 
in  Prussia,  which,  more  than  any  thing  else,  has  enlarged  the  boundaries  of 
liberty  there,  would  be  anti-republican  here?  Prussia  believes  in  education. 
She  has  enforced  it  for  thirty  or  more  years.  Austria  believes  in  ignorance, 
and  holds  that  it  is  the  mother  of  virtue.  During  the  last  year  these  nations 
have  been  arrayed  in  hostility  to  each  other,  and  it  was  found  that  20,000 
Prussians  were  more  than  a  match  for  40,000  Austrians.  Tell  us  not  that  it 
was  the  needle-gun.  Nay,  fellow  teachers,  it  was  the  improved  judgment,  the 
quickened  perceptions,  the  great,  educated,  developed  heart  of  Prussia  that 
overcame  all  obstacles. 

But  again,  it  is  objected  that  such  measures  are  tending  toward  centraliza- 
tion of  power,  and  therefore  should  be  avoided.  How  absurd  to  argue  that 
that  which  increases  general  intelligence  would  decrease  public  liberty  !  Show 
me  a  nation  of  slaves,  and  I  will  show  you  a  nation  over  which  ignorance 
broods  as  darkness  did  over  the  face  of  the  deep.  Show  me  a  nation  where 
intelligence  prevails,  and  1  will  show  you  one  whose  people  can  not  be  en- 
slaved. 

Again:  it  is  objected  that  such  a  law  would  require  too  much  legal  inter- 
ference. If  such  is  the  case,  then  let  us  drop  some  other  interference,  the 
objects  of  which  are  unimportant,  and  substitute  this  as  a  necessity. 

Another  suggestion  is  to  make  our  schools  so  good  that  all  shall  desire  to 
attend.  This  is  utterly  impossible;  for,  the  better  our  schools,  the  less  is  the 
affinity  between  them  and  certain  classes  of  persons.  The  Great  Teacher,  who 
spake  as  never  man  spake,  was  spurned  and  crucified.  If  good  teaching  would 
always  command  respect,  then  should  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced  have  hung 
unceasingly  upon  his  lips. 

Without  stopping  to  recapitulate,  let  me  again  urge  that  this  compulsory 
feature  be  added  to  our  school  law,  and  soon 

"  Ignorance  and  superstition  will  for  ever  disappear  — 
Vice  shall  hide  its  monstrous  head, 
Oppression  shall  be  hurled  to  earth, 
Her  name  —  her  nature  withered  from  the  world." 

Then,  fellow  teachers,  let  our  motto  be  Educate  —  educate:  voluntarily  on 
the  part  of  the  parent  if  we  can,  by  compulsion  if  we  must. 


The  Library  of  Congress  consists  now  of  175,000  volumes.  Its  law  library 
numbers  nearly  25,000  volumes,  and  is  very  valuable.  By  the  purchase  of  the 
collection  of  Peter  Force,  it  has  become  exceedingly  complete  in  the  depart- 
ment of  American  History  and  Antiquities.  "When  European  historians  would 
write  American  history  from  original  materials,  they  must  henceforth  come 
here  to  do  it. 

The  expedition  sent  out  in  search  of  Dr.  Livingstone  reached  England  Jan- 
uary 19lh,  fully  satisfied  that  he  is  safe  and  pushing  on  in  his  explorations. 
The  natives  who  reported  that  he  was  murdered  confessed  that  they  deserted 
him,  fiearing  that  he  was  leading  them  into  a  hostile  country. 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


EDITOR'S    CHAIR. 

Special  Notice. —  Having  entered  upon  our  duties  in  connection  with  the 
Industrial  University,  we  would  request  all  exchanges  and  correspondence  re- 
lating to  the  Teacher,  communications,  etc.,  to  be  directed  to  us  as  follows: 

WM.  M.  BAKER, 

Industrial  University, 

Champaign,  Illinois. 

National  Bureau  op  Education. — "We  have  seen  a  letter  from  Hon.  Henry 
Barnard,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  in  which  he  expresses  great  fear 
lest  the  House  of  Representatives  fail  to  make  any  appropriation  to  continue 
his  department.  Under  the  cry  of  retrenchment,  they  have  thus  far  made  no 
appropriation  for  it,  and  it  behooves  every  one  interested  in  its  continuance  to 
write  at  once  to  our  Representatives  in  Congress  urging  that  the  appropriation 
necessary  be  made. 

The  work  accomplished  during  the  first  year  is  very  great,  and  promises  to 
be  of  especial  value  to  the  country,  if  it  is  permitted  to  see  the  light.  We  give 
a  list  as  completed: 

1.  Report  on  the  System  of  Public  Schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to- 
gether with  an  account  of  the  System,  and  Statistics  of  Public  Instruction  in 
the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States.     400  pages. 

2.  Report  on  the  School  Codes  of  the  United  States,  embracing  the  first 
School  Act  of  each  State,  with  all  the  subsequent  modifications  of  the  same, 
and  the  law  as  it  stood  on  the  1st  of  January,  1868,  with  the  provisions  that 
have  been  introduced  into  the  successive  Constitutions  of  each  State  on  the 
subject  of  Schools  and  Education. 

3.  Report  on  the  National.  Land  Grants  to  the  several  states  for  educational 
purposes: — Part  I. —  Grants  for  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts, 
with  an  account  of  the  Institutions  which  have  been  established  on  the  basis, 
or  with  the  aid,  of  these  grants.  < 

4.  Report  on  Institutions  and  Agencies  for  the  Professional  Education  of 
Teachers  in  the  several  States,  including  the  State  Normal  Schools,  City  Train; 
ing  Schools,  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  State  Teachers'  Associations  in  each 
state.  V 

5.  Report  on  the  Principles  of  School  Architecture,  and  Plans  for  the  Inter- 
nal Arrangement,  Ventilation  and  Warming  of  buildings  designed  for  educa- 
tional uses.  Part  II. — Plans  for  Graded  Schools,  with  250  Wood-cuts  of 
buildings  recently  erected. 

6.  Report  on  National  Education  in  Europe: — Part  I. —  Germany.  Part  II. 
—  Switzerland. 

Illinois  Industrial  University. — This  institution  was  formally  opened  on 
Wednesday,  the  11th  inst.  The  Inauguration  Ceremonies,  which  werej^attended 
by  a  large  crowd  of  the  citizens  of  the  cities  of  Champaign  and  Urbana,  con- 
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sisted  of  the  usual  Religious  exercises;  Music,  under  the  direction  of  Geo.  F. 
Root;  the  reading  of  various  letters  from  our  Senators  and  Represeiitatives  in 
Congress,  in  response  to  invitations  to  be  present;  Introductory  Remarks  by 
Hon.  S.  W.  Moulton,  who  presided;  a  very  able  address  by  Hon.  Newton 
Bateman,  LL.D.,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  the  delivery  of 
the  insignia  of  office  to  the  Regent  by  Major-General  Hurlbut;  and  the  Ad- 
dress of  the  Regent.  After  these  exercises  were  closed,  all  guests  were  invited 
to  partake  of  a  public  dinner  which  the  citizens  had,  with  great  liberality,  pro- 
vided. The  occasion  was  one  of  deep  interest.  The  institution  is  opening 
under  very  encouraging  auspices,  having  now,  in  the  second  week  of  the  term, 
some  seventy  pupils. 

Give  Credit. — "We  would  respectfully  suggest  to  some  of  our  exchanges 
whether  it  is  not  generally  esteemed  courteous  to  make  due  acknowledgment 
for  articles  copied.  We  had  supposed  it  to  he  so,  at  least.  We  have  seen 
several  articles  boldlj'  and  bodily  transferred  from  our  pages  without  acknowl- 
edgment, and  have  said  nothing.  Lately  President  Fairchild's  Address  on  the 
Coeducation  of  the  Sexes,  published  by  us  last  year,  has  been  several  times  re- 
published, without  the  slightest  hint  of  any  indebtedness. 

Appreciated. — Ws  are  glad  to  perceive  by  the  papers  that  our  worthy  pub- 
lisher is  appreciated  by  the  good  people  of  Peoria, —  or  certainly  by  the  Odd 
part  of  them.  Recently  the  Odd-Fellows  of  that  city  took  him  entirely  by 
surprise  by  presenting  him  with  a  splendid  silver  tea-service,  as  a  testimonial 
of  their  esteem  and  appreciation  of  his  labors  in  their  behalf.  Although  thus 
surprised,  he  proved  himself  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  his  impromptu  reply 
to  the  presentation-speech  shows  that  he  can  think  and  talk  well,  as  well  as 
print. 

The  Dictionary  in  the  School- Room. — We  would  urge  upon  teachers  a  more 
constant  and  thorough  use  of  the  dictionary  in  the  school-room.  All  are  ready 
to  admit  the  value  of  the  dictionary  as  a  boolc  of  reference,  and  it  is  found  upon 
the  desks  of  many  teachers,  being  furnished  by  the  school  officers  for  the  use 
©f  teacher  and  pupils ;  but  in  many  instances  we  think  there  is  not  on  the  part 
of  teachers  a  systematic  training  of  their  pupils  in  its  use.  Of  course,  if  a 
teacher  worthy  of  the  name  finds  that  there  is  no  dictionary  in  his  school- 
room, he  will  give  the  directors  no  rest  until  he  is  furnished  with  that  essential 
article  of  apparatus.  But  we  mean  further,  that  the  teacher  should,  both  by 
example  and  by  precept,  encourage  his  pupils  to  consult  it  constantly.  The 
boy  who  is  to  be  a  mechanic  has  first  to  learn  the  use  of  tools;  and  so  it  is  a  good 
part  of  education  to  know  how  to  use  books,  which  are  the  tools  of  the  educated 
man.  In  the  first  place,  the  dictionary  should  be  consulted  at  once  in  regard 
to  every  word  about  the  spelling,  pronunciation  or  meanijig  of  which  there  is 
any  doubt.  Here  let  us  say  that  the  teacher  should  be  on  the  watch  for  these 
things,  and  call  the  attention  of  pupils  to  any  mispronunciation  or  misuse  of 
a  word  at  once.  A  great  deal  can  thus  be  done  toward  the  correction  of  tl.e 
vicious  habits  of  pronunciation,  etc.,  which  we  meet  on  every  side.  But  fur- 
ther than  this,  the  pupils  should  be  directed  and  encouraged  to  trace  the 
derivation — the  etymology  of  words:  especially,  to  go  back  to  the  root- 
words  and  learn  their  meaning.  Exercises  on  synonyms  are  also  very  valuable, 
and,  after  a  little,  pupils  are  earnest  in  finding  synonymous  words  and  in  show- 
ing their  various  shades  of  meaning. 
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The  great  dictionaries  —  "Webster's  and  Worcester's,  but  especially  Webster's 
in  its  latest  form — are  cyclopsedias  of  the  language,  and  contain  in  them 
enough  to  reward  diligent  study.  The  last  edition  of  Webster  is  especially 
valuable  in  its  synonyms  and  etymologies,  and  these  should  not  be  neglected. 
The  State  of  Wisconsin  furnishes  every  school -district  with  a  copy  of  this  work. 
We  would  that  our  own  state  did  so;  but  as  she  does  not,  teachers  should  give 
their  board  of  directors  no  peace  until  it  is  purchased.  Then  let  them  add,  if 
possible,  a  Lippincott's  Gazetteer,  a  good  general  Atlas,  and  an  Appleton's  New 
Cyclopaedia,  and  the  teacher  is  inexcusable  if  his  pupils  do  not  improve.  Let 
us  add  still  further — the  teacher  is  also  inexcusable  if  he  does  not  take  good 
care  of  such  books  after  they  are  once  procured.  Too  many  teachers  have  we 
seen  who  seemed  to  care  nothing  about  the  preservation  of  the  property  in- 
trusted to  their  care.  It  would  be,  in  our  minds,  sUfiBcient  reason  for  dispens- 
ing with  the  services  of  any  teacher,  if  he  neglected  and  suffered  to  be 
mutilated  and  defaced  the  furniture  of  his  desk  or  the  property  of  the  district. 

Arithmetic. —  The  importance  of  the  study  of  Arithmetic  no  one  will  quest- 
ion. From  very  high  antiquity,  it  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  common 
mind,  and  was  honored  more  than  any  other  branch  of  study.  In  early  times, 
literary  and  scientific  knowledge  was  divided  into  classes:  the  first  was  called 
the  Trivium,  comprehending  Grammar,  Ehetoric,  and  Logic;  the  second  was 
called  Quadrivium,  comprehending  Arithmetic,  Music,  Geometry,  and  Astron- 
omy. These  were  styled  the  '  seven  arts  ',  and  were  siipposed  to  comprehend 
all  wisdom  and  all  knowledge.  One  understanding  the  Trivium  could  explain 
the  mysteries  of  books:  if  he  understood  the  Quadrivium  also,  he  "  could  an- 
swer all  questions  and  unfold  all  the  secrets  of  nature."  Hence  we  see  that 
Grammar  stood  in  the  gateway  of  the  temple  of  science,  and  Arithmetic  stood 
at  the  entrance  of  her  innermost  shrine.  In  order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
Music,  Geometry,  and  Astronomy,  it  was  necessary,  first,  to  acquire  the  art  of 
computation  and  the  theory  of  numbers.  Thus  we  see  that  Arithmetic,  in 
ancient  times,  was  regarded  as  an  important  study.  It  was  ranked  among  the 
'  seven  arts ',  and  became  a  key  to  the  higher  branches  of  learning. 

In  modern  times  Arithmetic  has  maintained  its  high  position  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.  We  verily  believe  that  both  teacher  and  patron  would  prefer  to 
strike  from  the  course  of  study  any  other  branch  sooner  than  this.  Of  all 
studies  it  is  considered  the  most  practical.  It  is  considered  practical  because  a 
knowledge  of  it  is  supposed  to  fit  a  man  for  the  business  avocations  of  life. 
But  we  regard  it  as  practical  just  so  far  as  it  develops  the  powers  of  mind,  and 
makes  man  a  thinking  being.  Arithmetic  is  not  practical  when  it  assists 
neighbor  to  cheat  neighbor,  and  to  get  '  ungodly  '  gain.  Life  is  not  a  cheat :  it 
is  more:  it  is  the  high  purpose  and  noble  resolve. 

Tried  by  the  test  given  above,  how  much  of  Arithmetic  is  practical?  We 
have  before  us  Robinson's  Higher  Arithmetic.  As  we  glance  over  its  pages, 
we  class  the  following  among  the  impracticable  subjects:  Reduction,  Con- 
tracted Multiplication  and  Division,  Circulating  Decimals,  Continued  Frac- 
tions, Compound  Numbers,  Duodecimals,  Ratio  and  Proportion,  Custom-House 
Business,  Equation  of  Payments,  Alligation,  Square  Root,  Cube  Root,  Arith- 
metical and  Geometrical  Progression,  etc.,  etc. 

But  are  not  some  of  the  foregoing  rules  practical?  Is  not  Reduction  prac- 
tical? Will  not  the  principles  contained  therein  be  called  into  frequent  requi- 
sition in  the  numerous  business  transactions  of  life?     Our  answer  is  No.      We 
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Bay  this  as  a  rule.  We  once  knew  a  man  who  had  been  a  practical  surveyor 
for  more  than  forty  years.  Descanting  upon  the  utter  uselessness  of  many 
rules  in  our  arithmetics,  he  remarked  that  he  had  never  used  cube  root  in  all 
his  life,  and  square  root  but  once. 

What  shall  we  say,  then,  of  the  diiferent  topics  in  our  Arithmetics?  They 
are  all  practical  They  serve  to  develop  the  latent  powers  of  the  mind. 
What  is  termed  the  impracticable  is  not  without  its  use.  The  discipline  it 
gives  is  worth  more  than  gold  or  rubies.  Lfet  Arithmetic  be  studied,  then,  as 
a  means  of  discipline,  and  the  practical  will  take  care  of  itself.  s. 

When  are  Vicious  Habits  Formed?  — Lord  Shaftesbury  is  said  to  have 
stated,  at  a  public  meeting  in  London,  that  he  had  ascertained,  from  personal 
observation,  that  of  adult  male  criminals  of  that  city  nearly  all  had  begun  a 
course  of  crime  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen;  and  that  if  a  young 
man  should  pursue  a  virtuous  life  till  he  is  twenty  years  old,  there  are  forty- 
nine  chances  in  favor  of  and  only  one  against  his  continuing  an  honest  life 
thereafter. 

National  Teachers'  Association.— The  next  meeting  of  the  National  Teach- 
ers' Association  will  be  held  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  probably  about  the  middle  of 
August  next.  Below  we  give  a  notice  of  the  proceedings  of  the  people  of 
Nashville,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature,  in. 
reference  to  the  proposed  meeting,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Association 
ia  most  cordially  invited  to  assemble  there. 

Ifashville,  February  15th,  1S6S. 

Pursuant  to  a  notice  in  the  city  papers  of  this  morning,  a  meeting  of  the 
friends  of  education  from  all  parts  of  the  state  was  held  in  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  the  Capitol.  On  motion,  Colonel 
John  Caldwell  of  Sevier  county,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  A.  V.  S.  Linds- 
ley,  of  Davidson  county,  was  appointed  Secretary.  The  letter  of  Hon.  J.  M. 
Gregory,  President  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  was  read,  stating 
the  preference  of  that  Association  to  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  in  Nash- 
ville, and  inquiring  in  regard  to  the  welcome  and  opportunities  it  may  expect. 
It  was  also  stated  that  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  had  unani- 
mously passed  a  resolution  inviting  the  Association  to  meet  here,  and  tender- 
ing for  its  use  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  other  conven- 
iences of  the  Capitol.  Various  gentlemen  expressed  their  views  of  the  desir- 
ableness of  doing  every  thing  possible  to  welcome  the  Association  here.  On 
motion  of  Prof.  John  Ogdon,  it  was 

Sexolved,  That  we,  teachers,  superintendents,  etc.,  earnestly  sympathizing  in  the  work  of 
national  and  universal  education,  approve  of  the  proposition  of  the  National  Teachers'  As- 
sociation to  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  in  this  city,  as  indicated  in  the  letter  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  said  Association  to  our  State  Superintendent,  and  that  we  will  most  cordially  wel- 
come said  Association,  and  do  all  in  our  power  to  extend  the  hospitalities  of  the  city  to  its 
members. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  J.  G.  McKee,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Davidson  county,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  meeting  of  all  friends  interested  be  invited  to  assemble  in  the  Senate- 
Chamber  on  Saturday,  Feb.  22d,  at  H  p.m.,  to  confer  fully  on  the  propriety  of  inviting  said  As- 
sociation to  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  in  Nashville. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  W.  H.  Pearne,  of  Memphis,  Superintendent  of  Instruc- 
tion for  Shelby  county,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  of  this  meeting  be  requested  to  publish  a  minute  of  its  proceed- 
ings, and  invite  the  teachers  and  school  boards  of  this  city  and  county  to  attend  the  meeting 
On  Saturday,  the  22d  inst. 

JOUN  CALDWELL,  President. 

A.  V.  S.  LixnsLKY,  Secretary. 


B6  it  resolved,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  That,  as  the 
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President  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association  has  expressed  to  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  the  preference  of  that  Association  to 
hold  its  next  annual  meeting  in  Nashville,  the  State  SuiJerintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  be  directed  to  extend  to  said  Association  the  cordial  invitation  of 
this  General  Assembly  to  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  here,  and  to  offer  for 
its  free  use  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate-Chamber,  and 
other  conveniences  of  the  Capitol  which  may  be  required  for  the  meetings  of 
the  Association,  and  of  the  educational  organizations  connected  therewith. 
Adopted  February  15,  18fi8. 

r.  8.  RICHAKDS,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives. 
D.  W.  C.  LINTER,  Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

I,  Andrew  J.  Fletcher,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  do  cer- 
tify that  the  foregoing  is  a  copy  of  a  joint  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the  original  of  which  is  now  on  file  in  my  office. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  official  signature,  and, 
by  order  of  the  Governor,  affixed  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  at 
the  Department  in  the  City  of  Nashville,  this  22d  day  of  Feb.,  a.d.  1868. 

[seal]  '  A.  J.  FLETCHER,  Secretary  of  State. 

_^?"  Educational  journals  are  requested  to  copy. 


PERSONAL. 


Oliver  Optic. —  This  widely-known  and  popular  writer  for  children  is  a 
school-teacher.  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Adams  —  more  generally  known  under  the  above 
name — was  born  in  Medway,  Mass.,  July  30,  1822,  and  therefore  is  forty-five 
years  of  age.  He  became  a  school-teacher  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  for  twen- 
ty years  occupied  that  responsible  position  with  credit  to  himself,  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  parents  whose  children  were  under  his  charge.  For  six 
years  he  was  Principal  of  the  Boylston  and  Bowditch  Schools  in  Boston,  and 
at  one  time  had  twelve  hundred  scholars  and  twenty-five  teachers  under  his 
immediate  supervision.  But  not  alone  in  'common  schools  '  has  he  labored; 
for  twenty  years  he  has  been  a  Sabbath-school  teacher,  and  seven  years  a 
superintendent.  The  first  volume  of  the  Boat-Club  was  published  in  1854,  and 
since  then  he  has  written  the  various  series  herein  enumerated,  the  sales  of 
■which  have  amounted  to  the  numbers  annexed:  Boat  Club  Series,  6  volumes, 
sale  100,000  copies;  Woodville  Series,  6  volumes,  100,000;  Army  and  Navy 
Series,  6  volumes,  75,000;  Riverdale  Scries,  12  volumes,  125,0(^0;  Young  Amer- 
ica Abroad,  3  volumes  (3  out  and  3  in  process),  25,000;  Starry  Flag  Series,  3 
volumes  (3  out  and  3  in  process),  21,000; — total,  36  volumes,  with  a  sale  of 
446,000  copies.  In  addition  to  these,  Mr.  Adams  has  written  a  popular  spell- 
ing-book, two  novels  which  have  been  well  received  by  the  public,  and  one 
volume  of  miscellaneous  stories,  thus  making  forty  volumes  from  his  prolific 
pen!  What  other  writer,  at  home  or  abroad,  can  show  such  a  record?  It  al- 
most staggers  belief,  but  '  figures  won't  lie'.  His  motto,  in  writing  for  the 
young,  is,  as  he  once  gave  it  to  a  friend,  "First  God,  then  Country,  then  friends." 
We  think  that  every  reader  of  his  hooks  will  say  that  he  has  kept  close  to  his 
motto.  He  is  one  of  the  few  writers  for  the  young  that  can  be  recommended 
with  no  reserve.  We  are  proud  of  him  as  a  school-teacher.  His  industry  all 
can  imitate;  his  peculiar  ability  as  an  author  is  his  own.  His  magazine  — 
Our  Boys  and  Girls,  a  weekly, —  in  which  the  Starry  Flag  Series  is  appearing, 
is,  in  our  estimation,  one  of  the  very  best  for  children. 

M.  V.  B.  Shattuck,  Esq.,  for  a  long  time  a  prominent  member  of  the  profess- 
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ion  of  teaching  in  this  state,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Teacher,  is  now 
a  teacher  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Memphis.  He  is  the  author  of  a  School  and 
Class  Register,  of  which  we  have  received  specimen  pages.  From  a  careful 
examination  of  the  system,  we  are  much  pleased  with  its  simplicity,  and  think 
that  it  would  be  a  valuable  aid  to  a  teacher  in  the  daily  management  of  a 
school. 

Dr.  Alexis  Caswell,  for  about  thirty-six  years  Professor  in  Brown  Univer- 
sity, but  who  four  years  since  resigned,  has  been  elected  President  of  that  in- 
stitution. 

Married  —  On  the  28th  of  January,  1868,  at  Batavia,  by  Rev.  Robert  Coll- 
yer,  D.D.,  Edwin  Blackmax,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  and  Miss  Clara  M.  Todd,  late 
an  assistant  teacher  in  the  Ifewberry  School,  Chicago. 

—  In  Rockford,  Illinois,  Jan.  1st,  1868,  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Walton,  C.  C.  Snyder, 
Principal  of  the  North  Union  School,  Belvidere,  111.,  and  Miss  Nettie  Forbes, 
First  Assistant  in  the  Union  School,  Mt.  Carroll,  111. 

County  Superintendents  — Changes. — 

Byron  L.  Carr,  Principal  of  Central  School,  Waukegan,  appointed  Sup't  of 
Schools  for  Lake  county,  vice  H.  H.  Boyce,  resigned :  Post-ofiice,  Waukegan. 

John  A.  Summers,  appointed  Sup't  of  Schools  for  Henderson  county,  vice  M. 
H.  Jamison,  resigned:  Post-office,  Oquawka. 


EDUCATIONAL  ITEMS  AND  STATISTICS. 
OUR  OWN  STATE. 

County  Institutes  are  announced  as  follows: 
Macon  county,  at  Decatur,  March  30th. 
Lasalle  county,  at  Peru,  March  31st. 
Perry  county,  at  Duquoin,  March  31st. 

Kane  county,  at ,  March  31st,  four  days. 

Macoupin  county,  at  Girard,  April  6th. 
Marion  county,  at  Centralia,  April  7th,  four  days. 
Hancock  county,  at  Carthage,  April  13th,  four  days. 
Mercer  county,  at  Keithsburg,  April  13th,  six  days. 

Chicago. —  One  hundred  and  fifteen  young  M.D's.  recently  graduated  from 

Rush  Medical  College Prof.  J.  R.  Boise,  who  for  more  than  fifteen  years  has 

occupied  the  chair  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  has  connected  himself  in  the  same  capacity  with  the  Chicago  Uni- 
versity. The  Professor  was  welcomed  to  his  new  field  of  labor  by  the  former 
students  at  Ann  Arbor  resident  in  Chicago.  With  his  advent  among  us  there 
has  been  a  valuable  addition  to  the  scholastic  and  educational  resources  of  the 
state.  We  hope  to  give  to  our  readers,  in  subsequent  numbers,  the  benefit  of 
the  Professor's  ideas  upon  classical  instruction.  In  view  of  his  departure  and 
that  of  others  from  the  state,  the  teachers  of  Michigan,  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  State  Association,  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Hesolveil,  That  the  educational  interests  of  Michigan  lose  much  In  the  removal  to  other 
states  of  such  men  as  Professors  Gregory,  Boise,  Kipley.  and  Gunn  ;  and  we  lament  that 
Michigan  does  not  do  herself  the  credit  of  discovering  in  tlie  services  of  her  own  sons  as 
great  a  value  as  other  states  can. 

13 
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A  Chicago  Association  of  the  Alumni  of  Michigan  University  has  recently 

been  organized Geo.  W.  Perkins,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the  City  Reform 

School,  has  resigned. 

Cairo. —  High-School  Report  for  December. —  Number  enrolled,  69;  number 
belonging,  69;  average  daily  attendance,  688;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  99.7; 

tardiness,  0;  number  of  tardinesses  in  High  School  since  April  1st,  1867,  9 

An  exhibition  given  during  the  holidays  netted  $400,  which  is  to  be  applied  by 
the  Cairo  Public-School-Library  Association  to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
new  library.  The  citizens  have  subscribed  liberally  to  aid  the  project,  and 
Cairo  will  soon  boast  a  substantial  library.  e.  p.  b. 

Jacksonville. —  Prof.  Wilkinson,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  reports  in 
the  Journal  a  very  gratifying  measure  of  success  in  their  schools  during  the 
autumn  term.  The  statistics  are  as  follows:  Number  of  pupils,  671  boys,  561 
girls, —  total  1,232;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  93}^.  In  the  High  School  the  per 
cent,  of  attendance  was — girls  94,  boys  963^.     Cases  of  tardiness,  245. 

Pope  County. —  Superintendent  Steyer  reports,  with  much  other  matter  of 
interest,  as  follows:  The  whole  number  of  white  persons  under  21  years  of 
age  was  6,843;  this  is  an  increase  of  371  children  in  one  year.  The  number  of 
persons  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21,  that  are  entitled  to  instruction  in  our 
public  schools,  is  4,562;  and  the  whole  number  of  children  attending  school 
within  the  past  school-year  was  but  3,189.  By  this  statement  you  will  find 
that  we  have  1,373  persons  entitled  to  instruction  that  refuse  to  attend  school. 
The  total  exjienditure  for  all  school  purposes  during  the  year  ending  Sept. 
30th,  1867,  was  $17,438.02,  and  as  follows:  paid  to  teachers,  $10,549.02;  for  new 
houses  and  repairs,  $5,612.12;  paid  to  township  officers,  $525.26;  paid  for  fuel 
and  other  incidental  expenses,  $751.02.  Of  this  amount  the  state  paid  $4,891.74, 
and  the  balance  of  $12,546.28  was  raised  by  special  district  tax.  Within  the 
past  school-year  I  have  examined  86  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates,  of 
whom  I  have  rejected  32  for  incompetency,  and  granted  54  certificates — 43  to 
male  and  11  to  female  teachers.  I  have  issued  18  first-grade  and  36  second- 
grade  certificates.  I  have  found,  during  the  last  year,  that  the  school  direct- 
ors, in  general,  are  better  acquainted  with  the  school  law  and  their  duties  than 
ever  before.  They  have  been  very  careful  in  the  selection  of  their  teachers : 
many  of  them,  before  engaging  them,  came  to  me  to  inquire  about  the  charac- 
ter, qualifications,  and  the  government  of  this  or  that  teacher  in  the  school- 
room.    Many  of  the  directors  have  applied  to  me  to  send  them  a  good  teacher. 

Johnson  County  Teachers'  Institute  held  a  three-days  session  in  Vienna, 
commencing  February  6th.  It  was  well  attended,  and  great  interest  was  man- 
ifested by  both  teachers  and  citizens  of  the  town.  We  had  the  usual  exercises 
in  the  branches  taught  in  common  schools,  which  were  rendered  very  inter- 
esting and  instructive.  The  teachers  returned  to  their  labors  invigorated  and 
encouraged.  Indeed,  at  no  previous  time  have  the  friends  of  education  in  this 
part  of  the  state  been  so  hopeful  and  encouraged  to  persevere.  Our  whole 
country  seems  interested  in  the  cause  of  education.  The  people  are  turning 
their  attention  from  political  issues  to  public  improvements,  and  are  imposing 
burdensome  taxes  upon  themselves  in  order  to  support  good  schools  and  build 
fine  school-houses.  Why  this  portion  of  Illinois  is  denominated  '  Egypt' — a 
name  that  savors  so  much  of  reproach  —  we  know  not.     If  moral  and   intel- 
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lectual  darkness  have  existed  heretofore,  they  hy  no  means  cover  the  face  of 

Southern  Illinois  to-day.     The  Nile  of  educational  interest  and  intellectual 

improvement  has  overflowed  our  modern   Egypt,   irrigating  the  soil  of  our 

minds,  and  the  harvest  promises  to  be  plentiful.     At  the  close  of  the  Institute 

the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

(1)  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  our  excellent  County  Superintendent,  J.  S.  Whittenberg, 
for  his  untiring  energy  and  zeal  in  enlisting  the  interest  of  the  teachers  of  the  countj'  in  the 

{2)  That  we  tender  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  citizens  of  Vienna  for  their  hospitalitj'  toward 
the  teachers,  and  the  encouragement  they  gave  by  their  presence  at  the  Institute. 

(3)  That  we  think  the  absence  of  a  teacher  from  the  Institute,  without  a  sufficient  excuse, 
a  just  cause  for  the  revocation  of  his  certificate. 

(41  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  transmit  to  the  Illinois  Teacher,  for  publication,  a 
notice  of  the  meeting  of  the  Institute.  C.  W.  BLISS,  Secretary. 

Logan  County. —  From  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  this  county  we  take  the  following:  There  are  in  this  county  10,613  white 
persons  under  the  age  of  21  years,  of  whom  6,556  are  eligible  to  the  benefits  of 
onr  public  schools;  yet  out  of  this  number  only  5,500  have  been  in  attendance 
during  the  last  year.  The  whole  number  of  days  that  schools  have  been  kept 
in  the  county,  during  the  year  1867,  is  16,438,  while  the  grand  total  number  of 
days  of  attendance  is  377,193.  There  were  employed  during  that  time  177 
teachers  — 85  males  and  92  females,— who  were  paid  $34,348  for  their  services. 
There  are,  at  present,  100  organized  school-districts  in  the  county,  but  only 
about  half  of  this  number  are  provided  with  houses  that  will  accommodate  the 
scholars  belonging  to  them  with  any  degree  of  comfort  and  convenience.  In 
quite  a  number  of  districts  school-houses  have  been  erected  within  the  past 
two  years  which  would  be  a  credit  to  any  community.  The  amount  of  state 
and  county  funds  received  through  the  hands  of  the  County  Superintendent  is 
$7,790.55;  of  special  district  tax  fund  received  through  the  hands  of  the  col- 
lector, $42,794.89.  The  available  principal  of  the  township  fund  is  reported  at 
$43,985.90,  and  the  interest  received  thereon  during  the  last  year  is  $3,839.48. 
The  total  amount  received  by  the  township  treasurers,  including  balance  on 
hand  Sept.  30th,  1866,  is  $57,721.62,  and  the  total  amount  expended  during  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30th,  1867,  is  $57,660.08.  The  total  expenditures  of  1867 
■were  about  $9,000  more  than  in  1866.  It  is  asserted  as  a  fact  that  can  not  be 
successfully  denied,  that  o,ur  public  schools,  as  a  general  thing,  are  in  a  far 
better  condition  now  than  at  any  previous  time  in  the  history  of  the  county. 
The  greater  proportion  of  our  present  corps  of  teachers  are  of  a  superior  class, 
their  qualifications  are  better,  and  their  services  are  more  highly  appreciated 
and  better  remunerated  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 

Pope  Cocxty  Institute  held  its  regular  meeting  on  the  25th,  26th  and  27th 
days  of  December,  1867.  The  meeting  was  a  glorious  success.  All  the  teach- 
ers except  eight  were  present,  and  appeared  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  exercises  were  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers 
themselves.  The  Committee  on  Work  had  assigned  diflerent  subjects  to  difler- 
ent  teachers,  which  were  presented  by  them,  and  freely  and  fully  discussed  by 
the  members  of  the  Institute.  The  most  prominent  subjects  presented  and 
discussed  were  the  following:  Moral  Instruction  in  the  School-room,  by  G.  W. 
Farmer;  The  Teacher  outside  the  School-room,  by  S.  W.  Paisley;  Self-Educa- 
tion, by  W.  P.  Farmer;  Graded  Schools,  by  Joseph  Rhodes;  The  Profession  of 
Teachers,  by  W.  V.  Eldridge;  How  to  Teach  Arithmetic,  by  Miss  M.  Scranton; 
The  Teacher's  Position  and  its  Responsibilities,  by  Miss  L.Myers;  The  Ad- 
vantages of  the  Blackboard  in  the  school-room,  by  Mrs.  Gordon.     Essay :  How 
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to  make  School  Pleasant,  by  Miss  Ellis;  Writing  and  Reading,  by  Mr.  Bur- 
nett. All  the  above  subjects  were,  without  an  exception,  handled  in  a  manner 
highly  creditable  to  the  teachers  introducing  the  same,  and  satisfactory  to  the 
members  of  the  Institute.  Lectures  were  delivered  in  the  evenings  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Cook,  on  Teachers'  Institutes;  and  by  Theodore  Steyer,  County  Superin- 
tendent, on  The  Success  of  Schools.  The  general  discussion  which  followed 
each  essay  secured  a  general  interchange  of  opinion,  and  usually  took  a  prac- 
tical rather  than  a  theoretical  course.  The  second  day  new  officers  were 
elected,  as  follows:  Theodore  Steyer,  President;  I.  E.  Y.  Hanna,  Secretary; 
and  Miss  L.  Ellis,  Treasurer.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  resolutions  were 
adopted,  recommending  the  Illinois  Teacher,  etc.  The  Teachers'  Institute 
may  be  considered  permanently  established  in  Pope  county.  The  success  of 
the  Institute  is  largely  due  to  the  untiring  industry  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendent, Theodore  Steyer,  who  is  devoting  his  time  and  energies  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  our  common  schools.  I.  e.  Y.  HANNA,  Secretary. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

New  Hampshire. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  in  Concord,  Dec.  12th  and  13th,  and  was  attended  by  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  teachers  and  the  friends  of  education  than  usual.  In  the  absence  of  the 
President,  ex-Gov.  Smyth,  Amos  Hadley,  Esq.,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  presided.  The  exercises  consisted  of  the  discussion  of  themes  con- 
nected with  the  duties  of  education,  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  various 
branches,  reading,  and  music,  and  were,  many  of  them,  of  high  order,  and  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  profitable.  Among  those  who  took  part  were  Profs. 
Sanborn  and  Woodman,  of  Dartmouth  College;  C.  S.  Richards,  of  Meriden 
Academy;  Prof.  M.  T.  Brown,  of  Tuft's  College;  and  various  teachers  of  high 
schools  both  in  and  out  of  the  state.  The  exercises  closed  on  Tuesday  evening 
by  a  social  gathering  of  the  teachers  in  the  High-School  Hall,  where  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Association  had  been  held The  School  for  the  Education  of  Teach- 
ers, started  at  Concord  in  1823,  was  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 

Vermont. — The  Vermont  University  has  43  students  in  the  regular  course,  11 
scientific,  and  58  medical  students. 

Massachusetts. — The  City  of  Newburyport  has  always  kept  its  primary 
schools  in  separate  buildings  from  the  grammar  schools;  a  plan  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  much  the  better.  In  the  report  of  the  School  Committee  for  1867, 
now  before  us,  we  find  that  the  city  maintains  7  female  primary,  6  male  pri- 
mary, and  4  mixed  primary  schools;  5  female  grammar  and  4  male  grammar 
schools;  1  female  high  and  1  male  high  school; — all  under  the  charge  of  49 
teachers,  and  carried  on  at  an  expense  of  $25,744.68.  The  whole  number  of 
pupils  attending  during  the  year  was  3,198,  while  the  average  attendance 
has  been  only  1,854.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  city  adheres  to  the  system  of 
separate  education  for  the  sexes,  it  having  been  one  of  the  first  cities  in  the 

country  to  establish  a  high  school    for  girls Boston. — The  Public  Library 

numbers  136,000  volumes,  Avhich,  reckoning  40,000  volumes  to  the  mile,  gives 
three  and  two-fifths  miles  of  occupied  shelving.  In  addition,  it  contains 
35,000  pamphlets.  During  the  year  past  there  has  been  a  circulation  of  138,- 
000  volumes.  The  Reading-Room  receives  208  diflerent  periodicals,  and  has 
been  visited  during  the  year  by  91,832  persons,  12,348  of  whom  were  females. 
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The  library  is  open  on  an  average  278  days,  and  the  total  number  of  books  in 

use  in  both  halls  the  past  year  was  208,963 The  School  Committee,  having 

received  a  petition  from  certain  citizens  praying  that  corporal  punishment  be 
abolished  in  the  city  schools,  after  thorough  investigation  and  discussion,  have 
decided  to  continue  the  rule  as  heretofore.  Their  report  upon  the  subject  is  an 
able  and  well-considered  one Mayor  Norcross'  for  whom  a  new  school- 
building  has  been  named,  responds   by  giving  $500,  as  a  fund  the  income  of 

which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books  for  a  library The  titles  of 

the  Principals  of  the  Latin,  English,  High  and  Girls'  High  and  Normal  Schools 
has  been  changed  from  Master  to  Head-Master;  that  of  Sub-Master  to  Master, 

and  that  of  Usher  to  Sub-Master The  Massachusetts  ^_«77-ic«/^M?-a/  College  has 

all  the  students  it  can  accommodate.  The  Trustees  are  about  to  petition  the 
legislature  for  $50,000  with  which  to  erect  new  buildings.  There  has  recently 
been  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  institution,  arising  from  the  expulsion  of  one 
of  the  students,  who  armed  himself,  and,  in  company  with  some  others,  at- 
tacked, in  his  room,  another  student,  suspected  of  being  the  cause  of  his  expul- 
sion.    In  the  affray  weapons  were  freely  used  and  serious  wounds  inflicted 

A  new  and  elegant  high-school  building  was  dedicated  in  Reading  recently. 
It  is  erected  on  the  common  west  of  the  Old  South  Church. 

Rhode  Island. — The  educators  of  this  state  are  making  persistent  efforts  to 
secure  the  reestablishment  of  a  State  Normal  School. 

Connecticut. —  Secretary  Northrop  has  been  holding  a  series  of  Teachers' 
Institutes,  which  have  been  more  largely  attended  than  any  others  ever  held 
in  the  state.  The  cause  of  education  is  beginning  to  occupy  the  minds  of  the 
people  more  than  heretofore.  The  clergy  of  the  different  denominations  have 
preached  upon  it,  and  the  leading  newspapers  are  giving  prominence  to  it. 
Mr.  Northrop  receives  more  calls  for  lectures  than  he  can  meet.  An  associa- 
tion has  been  formed  to  secure,  in  cooperation  with  him,  during  the  present 
year,  addresses  on  education  in  every  town  in  the  state. 

New  York. — The  Cornell  TJniversiti/,  at  Ithaca,  will  begin  operations  next 
fall.  Workshops,  under  charge  of  competent  mechanics,  will  give  practical 
instruction  in  manufacturing Elmira  Female  College  has  received  an  endow- 
ment of  $50,000,  the  Messrs.  Maxwell,  of  Geneva,  giving  $10,000.  This  will 
secure  $25,000  from  the  state,  making  the  entire  endowment  of  the  institution 

about  $175,000 Genesee  College,  located  at  Lima,  Livingston  county,  intends 

to  apply  tothe  legislature  for  leave  to  move  the  institution  to  Syracuse 

Albany  offers  the  Rensselaer  Institute,  at  Troy,  free  house-rent  and  $100,000,  if  it 

will  remove  thither New-York  City. — The  Citizens'  Association,  headed  by 

Peter  Cooper,  have  issued  a  strong  protest  against  the  increasing  expense  of  sus- 
taining the  public  schools.  From  an  average  attendance  of  74,000  in  1862,  at  an 
expense  of  $1,413,968,  there  has  been  an  increase  to  90,000  in  1867,  at  an  expense 
of  $2,939,248.  The  Association,  after  deploring  and  deprecating  the  alarming 
increase  of  the  expenses,  requests  Mr.  Rice,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  to  recommend  the  Governor  to  appoint  commissioners  to  investi- 
gate the  matter,  and  to  report  upon  the  steps  that  should  be  taken  to  secure 
the  more  perfect  establishment,  government,  regulation    and  economy  of  the 

common  schools  in  the  City  of  New  York Thirteen  public  schools,  with  60 

teachers,  was  the  accommodation  for  the  rising  generation  of  New-York  City 
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34  years  ago.  Now  there  are  300  public  schools,  2,000  teachers,  and  $3,000,000 
a  year  paid  for  the  support  of  popular  education. 

Pennsylvania. — Alleghany  College,  at  Meadville,  has  had  a  military  depart- 
ment added  to  its  course. 

Michigan. — The  attendance  upon  the  University  is  as  follows:  Department 
of  Science,  Literature  and  Arts,  418;  Medicine  and  Surgery,  418;  Law,  387; 
total,  1,223.     The  combined  libraries  in  the  institution  number  22,000  volumes. 

The  State  Normal  School  numbers  350  students There  are  in  the  state 

7  cities  which  give  their  Superintendents  $1,500  and  upward,  and  8  teachers 

in  public  schools   receiving  $1,400  and  upward During  the  holidays  the 

County  Superintendents  formed  an  Association,  of  which  Sup't  D.  Putnam,  of 
Kalamazoo,  is  President.  A  paper  read  by  Sup't  J.  D.  Pierce,  of  Washtenaw, 
urging  the  three-term  system  of  teaching  for  general  adoption,  was  adopted  as 
the  general  sense  of  the  convention.  Steps  were  taken  toward  forming  an  or- 
ganization of  Superintendents  of  City  Schools  and  Principals  of  Union  Schools. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Lansing, 

commencing  January  1st.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Prof.  A.  Winchell,  of 
the  State  University,  on  '  The  Uses  of  Science',  and  by  Prof.  J.  M.  B.  Sill,  of 
Detroit,  on  'TheEflect  of  Teaching  upon  Teachers'.  Papers  were  read  by 
Prof.  Hewitt,  of  Olivet  College,  'A  Plea  for  a  High  Standard  of  Scholarship  ', 
by  Prof.  Payne,  of  Ypsilanti,  entitled  '  Normal  Instruction ';  by  Prof.  Way- 
land,  of  Kalamazoo,  subject,  'The  Authority  of  the  Past  in  Matters  of  Educa- 
tion'; and  by  Miss  A.  C.  Eogers,  of  Lansing,  on  the  subject  of  'Orphans' 
Asylums  and  Freedmen's  Schools '.  Prof.  H.  L.  Wayland  was  made  President 
for  the  ensuing  year.     The  next  meeting  of  the  Association   will   be  held  at 

Adrian,  Dec.  29,  1868 Olivet  College  has   received  during  the  past  year  an 

increase  to  its  permanent  fund  of  between  $40,000  and  $50,000.  A  gentleman 
of  New  York  has  offered  to  give  $25,000,  on  conditions  which  it  is  thought  can 

be  easily  complied  with Detroit  has  15,000  children  for  whom  no  schools  are 

provided.  ^ 

Tennessee. — The  educators  of  this  state  hope  to  issue  a  school  journal  before 

the  y«ar  expires The  Memphis  City  Institute  has  voted  to  subscribe  for  5 

copies  each  of  several  educational  journals  —  the  Illinois  Teacher  being  first 
on  the  list  —  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

Louisiana. — The  Constitutional  Convention  of  this  state  have  provided  that 
all  children  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  public  schools,  without  distinction,  and 
no  special  schools  are  to  be  established  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  any  color. 
All  public  institutions  of  learning,  including  universities,  wholly  or  in  part 
under  the  control  of  the  state,  are  to  be  open  to  all  persons,  irrespective  of 
color.  Articles  were  adopted  which  provide  for  the  election  of  a  Superintend- 
ent, to  serve  four  years. 

New  Mexico. —  Governor  Mitchell,  in  his  recent  message,  states  that  in  this 
territory,  with  a  population  of  120,000  people,  there  is  not  a  single  free  school. 

California. —  Statistics  for  1867. —  Number  of  white  children  between  5  and 
15  years  of  age,  92,409;  number  of  negro  children  between  5  and  15  years  of 
age,  709;  number  of  Indian  children  between  6  and  15  years,  living  under  the 
guardiauship  of  white  persons,  1,231;  total,  94,349.    Number   who   have  at- 
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tended  school  during  the  year,  54,726.  Number  of  Mongolian  children 
between  5  and  15,  412;  number  who  have  attended  school,  218.  Total  expend- 
itures for  schools,  1,163,348.72.  Number  of  male  teachers,  616;  average  wages 
per  month,  $77.      Number  of  female  teachers,  773:  average  wages  per  month, 

$64.     Average  number  of  months  of  school,  7.2 At  the  state  election,  Rev. 

0.  P.  Fitzgerald  was  elected  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  vice  John 
Swett.  The  California  Teacher — one  of  our  best  exchanges — remains  under 
the  control  of  John  Swett,  Samuel  I.  C.  Swezey,  and  James  Denman,  except 
that  the  Superintendent  will  hereafter  control  the  columns  allotted  to  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction We  quote  the  following  from  the  Springfield 

(Mass.)  Republican:  California  Ahead  in  Educational  Matters. — A  recent  let- 
ter from  Rev.  C.  L.  Brace,  of  the  New  York  Children's  Aid  Society,  upon  the 
Schools  of  California,  particularly  of  San  Francisco,  shows  in  a  striking  man- 
ner what  that  young  state  is  doing  for  the  cause  of  education,  and  in  some 
respects  puts  even  Massachusetts  to  blush.  Particularly  in  the  matter  of 
school-houses  and  the  wages  paid  to  teachers,  is  the  Pacific  State  ahead  of  its 
older  sisters.  Some  20,000  scholars  are  now  being  educated  in  the  free  schools 
of  San  Francisco  alone,  where  the  appropriation  for  schools  annually  reaches 
$350,000.  The  wages  of  female  teachers  in  the  city  range  from  $600  to  $1200 
(gold)  a  year,  board  being  about  $30  a  monCh;  and  male  teachers  get  from 
$1200  to  $2500.  In  the  country  towns  of  the  state  women  teachers  command 
from  $50  to  $75  per  month,  board  being  about  $20;  and  the  demand  for  good 
teachers  is  greater  than  the  supply,  though  the  state  has  an  admirable  normal 
school,  which  turns  out  a  large  number  of  good  teachers  annually.  The  cul- 
minating glory  of  the  San  Francisco  school  system  is  the  Cosmopolitan  School, 
on  a  plan  so  simple,  but  with  obvious  advantages  so  great,  that  it  is  a  wonder 
the  idea  has  not  been  seized  upon  by  other  cities  in  the  country.  The  object 
is  to  enable  children,  at  the  time  when  the  acquisition  of  language  is  easiest,  to 
gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  foreign  tongue.  Accordingly,  primary  schools 
have  been  opened,  conducted  respectively  in  English,  French,  and  German, 
and  these,  by  regular  gradation,  culminate  in  the  'cosmopolitan  scboool ', 
which  is  simply  a  high  school  where  the  usual  branches  are  taught,  but  where 
most  of  the  exercises  are  conducted  in  a  foreign  tongue,  which  the  pupil  thus 
learns,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  ordinary 
branches  of  instruction.  To  this  school  the  children  of  Americans  are  sent  to 
learn  French  and  German,  and  the  French  and  German  children  to  learn  Eng- 
lish; the  latter  being  enabled  also  to  preserve  their  own  tongue  in  grammati- 
cal purity, —  a  great  advantage  in  a  mixed  population,  where  a  language  not 
the  vernacular  so  soon  degenerates  into  a  mere  patois.  California  is  as  yet,  we 
believe,  unsuccessful  in  founding  a  college;  but  her  free  schools  are  second 
to  none,  and  we  of  the  East  could  copy  some  of  their  features  to  advantage, 
especially  that  of  the  'cosmopolitan  school'.  All  our  larger  cities  should  have 
schools  of  this  character. 

Minnesota. — An  attempt  to  provide  a  commission  to  select  a  series  of  school- 
books  for  exclusive  use  throughout  the  state  has  been  defeated  in  the  legisla- 
ture  Prof.  Ira  Moore,  formerly  one  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Normal  University 

at  Normal,  Illinois,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  State 

University Hon.  Mark   H.  Dunnell,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

has  issued  his  report,  from  which  we  take  the  following  statistics:  Number  of 
school  districts  in  the  state,  2,207;  number  of  children   between  the  ages  of 
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5  and  21  years,  114,421;  number  attending  school,  65,807;  male  teachers,  749; 
female  teachers,  1,836;  average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  $34.61,-  of 
female  teachers,  $22.28;  number  of  school-houses,  1,406;  built  in  1867,  337,  at 
a  cost  of  $331,219;  amount  expended  for  school  purposes  $736,532.  The  per- 
manently-invested school-fund  is  $1,587,000.  Only  one-tenth  of  the  school- 
lands  have  yet  been  sold.  The  fund  will  ultimately  amount  to  $15,000,000. 
The  interest  on  this  fund  for  1867  will  amount  to  $117,435. 

"Wisconsin. —  TJiuvcrsitij. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Eegents,  Prof. 
Fuchs  resigned  the  Professorship  of  Modern  Languages.  Prof.  J.  B.  Fenleiz, 
of  Racine  College,  was  chosen  his  successor.  The  following  additional  appoint- 
ments were  made:  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill,  of  Yale  College,  to  the  chair  of  Compar- 
ative Anatomy  and  Entomology;  Prof.  John  E.  Davies,  of  Chicago  Medical 
College,  to  the  chair  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History;  Prof.  W.  W.  Daniels, 
of  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  to  the  chair  of  Agriculture.  Initiatory 
steps  were  taken  to  secure  the  erection  of  additional  buildings  for  the  institu- 
tion, and  for  the  organization  of  the  departments  of  Law  and  Medicine.  The 
number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  past  term  was  362, —  greater  than 
ever  at  any  time  heretofore.  A  resolution  was  adopted  expressing  the  strong 
approbation  by  the  Regents  of  the  management  of  the  University  by  President 
Chadbourne "We  clip  the  following  statistics  from  Governor  Fairchild's  re- 
cent message  to  the  legislature:  The  number  of  children  in  the  state  between 
4  and  20  years  is  371,083 ;  number  who  have  attended  public  schools  during  the 
past  year,  239,945;  number  of  teachers  required,  5,059;  number  of  schools  vis- 
ited by  County  Superintendents,  4,223;  average  number  of  days  each  attended 
school,  71J4 ;  total  value  of  school-houses  and  sites,  $2,522,726 ;  total  amount 
paid  for  school  purposes,  $1,803,378.  The  total  productive  school-fund  is 
$2,096,307.60;  receipts  of  the  school-fund  income  last  fiscal  year,  $165,097.97; 
apportioned  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  $166,619.70.  413,897 
acres  of  school-land  remain  unsold.  Total  ijroductive  Normal-School  fund, 
$602,791.92;  receipts  of  the  income  fund  last  fiscal  year,  $38,035.89;  amount  of 
income  fund  in  the  State  Treasury  at  the  disj^osal  of  Regents,  Jan.  1,  1868, 
29,227.25.  480,520  acres  of  Normal-School  lands  remain  unsold.  Of  the  Uni- 
versity lands,  14,991  acres,  and  of  the  Agricultural  lands,  223,869  acres,  remain 
unsold.  The  total  productive  fund  belong  to  the  University  is  $215,298.83.  The 
receipt  of  the  income  fund  for  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $18,338.24.  The 
expenditure  for  school  purposes  was  more  than  a  half  million  dollars  greater  than 
for  the  year  previous.  A  new  Normal  School  will  be  opened  in  Whitewater  in 
the  spring,  and  the  Regents  have  resolved  to  establish  one  in  the  City  of  Osh- 
kosh  as  soon  as  a  building  can  be  erected.  The  University  has  been  filled  to 
overflowing  during  a  portion  of  the  past  year,  and  the  Regents  ask  the  erection 
of  an  additional  building  for  the  accommodation  of  students.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  young  men  have  been  connected  with  it  the  past  term.  A  careful 
canvassing  gives  the  following  result  as  to  the  business  or  profession  which 
they  intend  ultimately  to  pursue:  Law,  21;  Medicine,  14;  Ministry,  7;  Agri- 
culture, 7;  Mercantile  pursuits,  6;  Teaching  5;  Civil  Engineering,  3.  67  are 
studying  to  acquire  an  education  that  will  fit  them  for  any  pursuit. 

Missouri. — The  school-fund  of  this  state  amounts  to  $1,865,071,  to  which  is 
to  be  annually  added  one-fourth  of  the  whole  state  revenue.  The  number  of 
teachers  of  public  schools  is  6,262.     At. the  close  of  the  Rebellion  there  were  in 
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the  state  only  1,264  schools,  and  the  State  University  had  been  converted  into 
barracks  for  soldiers.  In  less  than  three  years  4,840  schools  are  filled  with 
over  200,000  children,  and  the  University  is  crowded  with  students.  The  cap- 
ital of  the  school-fund  has  been  more  than  doubled. 

Kansas. —  From  the  report  of  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  for  the 
year  1857,  contained  in  the  Emporia  News,  we  take  the  following  statistics: 
Number  of  pupils  in  the  Normal  Department  —  ladies,  75,  gentlemen,  55;  in 
the  Model  Department  —  girls,  15,  boys,  12.  This  is  certainly  a  large  number 
for  so  young  a  state,  and  shows  that  the  institution  is  taking  strong  hold  of 
the  people.  Professors  Kellogg  and  Norton  being  both  graduates  of  our 
own  normal  school,  the  people  of  Illinois  may  feel  a  commendable  pride  in 
their  success.  The  report  is  plain  and  practical,  containing  some  details  of 
the  methods  and  aims  of  the  instruction  given,  with  the  other  usual  matter; 
as  also  letters  from  iirominent  educators  of  eight  other  states  giving  informa- 
tion respecting  the  normal  schools  in  their  respective  states Lane  Univer- 
sity has  now  110  students. 

Indiana. —  The  number  of  school-children  is  577,000 ;  excess  of  males  20,000 ; 
number  not  in  attendance  at  school,  160,000;  number  of  teachers,  10,000;  av- 
erage compensation  of  male  teachers  in  high  schools,  per  diem,  $3.57 ;  of  female 
teachers,  $1.87;  of  male  teachers  in  primary  schools,  $1.84;  of  female,  $1.45; 
number  of  school-houses  in  the  state,  8,360;  value  of  houses  and  furniture, 
$5,088,346;  number  licensed  as  teachers  in  1867,  7,565;  number  rejected,  596; 
licenses  revoked,  36;  total  amount  of  school-fund  held  by  the  state,  January 
14,  1868,  $8,194,901.25;  productive  school-fund,  $7,070,477.90.  Of  the  product- 
ive school-fund  one-half  bears  7  per  cent.,  and  the  rest  6  per  cent. 

Ohio. — The  whole  number  of  youth  of  school  age  is  1,010,95, —  an  increase  of 

44,892  since  1866.     The  number  of  colored   youth  is  25,131 Of  the   22,445 

children  in  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati,  10,122  are  studying  German 

Miami  University,  at  Oxford,  commenced  the  current  year  with  83  new  stu- 
dents.    The  friends  of  this  institution  entertain  sanguine  hopes  that  they  may 

secure  the  Agricultural-College  grant  made  last  year  to  Ohio Obcrlin. — We 

are  indebted  to  Pres.  Fairchild  for  a  Catalogue  of  this  college  for  1867-8,  from 
which  we  take  the  following  statistics:  Number  of  students  in  Theological 
Department,  11;  in  College  Department  (gentlemen.  Ill,  ladies,  8),  119;  in 
Scientific  Course,  34;  Preparatory  Department  (gentlemen),  484;  Young 
Ladies'  Course,  190 ;  Ladies'  Preparatory,  294 ; —  total,  1132, —  being  640  gentle- 
men and  492  ladies. 


MISCELLANEO  US. 


The  works  of  the  Australian  Paper  Company,  at  Melbourne,  the  first  of  the 
kind  established  in  the  colonies,  are  now  completed,  and  on  the  arrival  there 
of  Prince  Alfred,  he  was  to  make  the  first  sheet  of  paper  manufactured  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere. 

Prussia  teaches  seven  languages  in  her  primary  schools.  They  are,  in  the 
order  of  the  numbers  of  children  studying  them,  German,  Lithuanian,  Wend, 
Moravian,  Walloon,  Tcheque,  and  Dutch. 
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The  following  conjugation  of  the  verb  to  do,  originating,  we  believe,  in  Peo- 
ria, has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  local  press.  We  give  it  as  scarcely  an 
exaggeration  of  a  certain  style  of  speaking,  and  of  writing  too,  that  is  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  the  West,  though  its  habitat  is  the  South. 


Present  tense  — not  used. 
Imperfect. 

I  done  it. 

You  done  it. 

He  done  It. 

Plural. 

We  uns  done  it. 
You  uns  done  it. 
Tliey  uns  done  it. 

JPerfect. 

I  gone  done  it. 
You  gone  done  it. 
He  gone  done  it. 

Plural. 

We  uns  gone  done  it. 
You  uns  gone  done  it. 
They  uns  gone  done  it. 

Pluperfect. 

I  done  gone  done  it. 
You  done  gone  done  it. 
He  done  gone  done  it. 


We  uns  done  gone  done  it. 
You  uns  done  gone  done  it. 
They  uns  done  gone  done  it. 


I  gwine  done  it. 
You  gwine  done  it. 
He  gwine  done  it. 

Plural. 

We  uns  gwine  done  it. 
You  uns  gwine  done  it. 
They  uns  gwine  done  it. 

Future  Petfect. 

I  gwine  gone  done  it. 
You  gwine  gone  done  it. 
He  gwine  gone  done  it. 

Plural. 

We  uns  gwine  gone  done  it. 
You  uns  gwine  gone  done  it. 
They  uns  gwine  gone  done  it. 


The  Sunken  Lake. — The  Sentinel,  published  at  Jacksonville,  Oregon,  aays: 
"Several  of  our  citizens  returned  last  week  from  a  visit  to  the  sunken  lake  sit- 
uated in  Cascade  Mountains,  about  75  miles  northeast  from  Jacksonville.  This 
lake  rivals  the  famous  valley  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor.  It  is  thought  to  average 
2,000  feet  down  to  the  water  all  around.  The  walls  are  almost  perpendicular, 
running  down  into  the  water,  and  leaving  no  beach.  The  depth  of  the  water 
is  unknown,  and  it  lies  so  far  below  the  surface  of  the  mountain  that  the  air- 
currents  do  not  affect  it.  Its  length  is  estimated  at  12  miles,  and  its  breadth  at 
10.  No  living  man  ever  has  been,  and  probably  no  one  ever  will  be  able  to  reach 
the  water's  edge.  It  lies  silent,  still  and  mysterious  in  the  bosom  of  the  '  ever- 
lasting hills  ',  like  a  huge  well,  scooped  out  by  the  hands  of  the  giant  genii  of 
the  mountain,  in  unknown  ages  gone  by,  and  around  it  the  primeval  for- 
ests watch  and  ward  are  keeping.  The  visiting  party  fired  a  rifle  several 
times  in  the  water  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  were  able  to  note  several  seconds  of 
time  from  the  report  of  the  gun  until  the  ball  struck  the  water.  This  seems 
incredible,  but  is  vouched  for  by  some  of  our  most  reliable  citizens.  The  lake 
is  certainly  a  most  remarkable  curiosity." 

As  an  illustration  of  the  expansive  power  of  freezing  water,  Prof.  Tyndall, 
in  a  lecture  before  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  caused  an  ordinary 
bomb-shell  to  burst,  by  filling  it  with  water,  then  securely  plugging  it,  after 
which  it  was  subjected  to  intense  cold.  In  about  half  an  hour  it  burst  into 
fragments,  merely  by  the  expansion  of  the  confined  water  as  it  froze. 

The  Missouri  Republican  blames  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  of  New  York, 
for  sending  friendless,  moneyless  and  homeless  children  to  the  West,  and 
leaving  them  without  having  secured  them  situations. 

A  TOUNG  lady  in  the  northern  part  of  Wisconsin  writes  to  a  county  supenn- 
tendent  of  schools  that  she  thinks  it  "her  duty  to  teach  a  school  somewhare," 
and  that  if  he  can  "  assist  her,  to  rite  and  let  her  no," 
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The  Crocodile  Syllogism. — Amongst  other  famous  ancient  dialectie  prob- 
lems is  the  following  dilemma,  wjich  is  framed  with  wonderful  ingenuity, 
the  sentences  displayed  in  the  construction  being  probably  unsurpassed.  It 
is  called  Syllogisrous  Crocodilus,  and  may  thus  be  stated:  An  infant,  while 
playing  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  was  seized  by  a  crocodile.  The  mother,  hear- 
ing the  cries,  rushed  to  its  assistance,  and  by  her  tearful  entreaties  obtained  a 
promise  from  the  crocodile  (who  was  obviously  of  the  highest  intelligence)  that 
he  would  give  it  her  back  if  she  would  tell  him  truly  what  would  happen  to 
it.  On  this  the  mother  (perhaps  rashly)  asserted :  "You  vnll  not  give  it  hack." 
The  crocodile  answers  to  this:  "If  you  have  spoken  truly,  I  can  not  give 
back  the  child  without  destroj'ing  the  truth  of  your  assertion ;  if  you  have 
spoken  falsely,  I  can  not  give  back  the  child,  because  you  have  not  fulfilled 
the  agreement;  therefore,  I  can  not  give  it  back,  whether  you  have  spoken 
truly  or  falsely."  The  mother  responded:  "  If  I  have  spoken  truly,  you  must 
give  back  the  child  by  virtue  of  your  agreement;  if  I  have  spoken  falsely, 
that  can  only  be  when  you  have  given  back  the  child;  so  that,  whether  I  have 
spoken  truly  or  falsely,  the  child  must  be  given  back."  History  is  silent  as  to 
the  issue  of  this  remarkable  dispute. 

Three  Rules  for  Good  Reading. —  First:  i^i«is^  every  word.  I  use  the  phrase 
in  the  sense  of  the  watchmaker  or  jeweler.  The  difference  between  two  arti- 
cles which,  at  a  little  distance,  look  much  the  same,  all  lies  in  the  finish. 
Every  wheel  in  a  watch  must  be  thoroughly  finished;  and  so  every  word  in  a 
sentence  must  be  completely  and  carefully  pronounced.  This  will  make  read- 
ing both  pleasant  and  audible.  Careful  pronunciation  is  more  important  than 
noise.  Some  time  ago  I  heard  a  person  make  a  speech  in  a  large  hall;  he 
spoke  distinctly,  and  I  heard  every  word;  unfortunately,  he  became  warm  in 
the  subject,  and  spoke  loudly  and  energetically,  and  immediately  his  speech 
became  an  inarticulate  noise. 

Secondly:  Do  not  drop  the  voice  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  Simple  as  this 
rule  may  seem,  it  is  one  most  necessary  to  enforce.  If  the  whole  of  the  sen- 
tence be  audible  except  the  conclusion,  the  passage  becomes  discontinuous,  a 
series  of  intelligible  portions  interspersed  with  blanks.  Confusion,  of  necessity, 
attaches  to  the  whole. 

Thirdly:  Always  read  from  a  full  chest.  Singers  know  well  the  importance, 
indeed  the  necessity,  of  taking  breath  at  proper  places.  The  same  thing  is 
important  for  reading.  Exchange. 

The  Inevitable  Negro. —  On  our  return  from  the  recent  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, we  were  necessarily  delayed  several  hours  at  Camp  Point.  A  friend, 
in  his  eager  search  for  something  to  keep  the  intellectual  fire  aglow,  stumbled 
upon  the  following  notice,  which  we  give  precisely  as  written: 

"Notice  is  hereby  given  that  an  election  will  be  held  in  District  No.  4,  in 
the  Town  of  Camp  Point,  on  Saturday  the  28th  day  of  December,  a.d.  1867,  at 
2  o'clock  P.M.,  for  the  purpose  of  desiding  wheather  or  not  the  negro  Shall  be 
admitted  into  the  school  in  District  No.  4.  Poles  to  open  at  2  and  close  at  4 
o'clock  P.M. 

"  By  order  of  many  citizens. ,  Clerk  of  Board  of  Directors." 

We  have  not  heard  whether  the  negro  was  admitted. 

During  the  last  year  Lombard  University  received  an  endowment  fund  of 
$160,000,  which  was  raised  in  about  six  months. 
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Alum  Crystallizations  oyer  Fresh  Flotvers. —  Make  baskets  of  pliable  cop- 
per wire,  and  wrap  them  with  gauze.  Into  these  tie  to  the  bottom  violets, 
ferns,  geranium-leaves,  chrysanthemums  —  in  fact,  any  flowers,  except  full- 
blown roses  — and  sink  them  in  a  solution  of  alum  of  one  pound  to  the  gallon 
of  water,  after  the  solution  has  cooled,  as  the  colors  will  then  be  preserved  in 
their  original  beauty,  and  the  crystallized  alum  will  hold  faster  than  when 
from  a  hot  solution.  When  you  have  a  light  covering  of  distinct  crj'stals  that 
cover  completely  the  articles,  remove  carefully,  and  allow  them  to  drain  for 
twelve  hours.  These  baskets  make  a  beautiful  parlor  ornament,  and  for  a  long 
time  preserve  the  freshness  of  the  flowers. 

W.  P.  Creecy,  in  Am.  Jour.  Pharmacy. 

The  new  Planet  recently  discovered  by  Prof.  Peters,  of  Hamilton  College, 
N.Y.,  makes  up  the  full  number  of  these  heavenly  bodies  now  known  to  one 
hundred.     The  name  of  Undina  has  been  given  it.  Scientific  American. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS    AND    PERIODICALS. 

(")  The  Science  of  Chemistry  is  one  to  which  the  term  progressive  may 
most  appropriately  be  applied.  But,  while  this  must  be  said  of  the  Science, 
it  by  no  means  applies  to  the  mass  of  text-books  upon  it.  They  are,  too  many 
of  them,  mere  compilations,  without  any  well-digested  plan  running  through 
the  whole,  and  especially  unsuited  to  make  practical  working  chemists.  The 
few  experiments  given  are  antiquated,  as  are  also  the  theories  and  explana- 
tions. The  study  of  Chemistry  is  an  intensely  interesting  one  if  it  is  taught 
in  a  practical  manner;  but  here  is  where  the  chief  failure  lies  —  the  text-book 
gives  no  simple,  easily-performed  illustrative  experiment.  At  best,  the  teacher 
lectures,  and  shows  some  striking  and  wonderful  experiment,  with  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  extensive  apparatus  around,  and  the  pupil  looks  on  in  won- 
der, but  only  as  he  would  at  any  other  sleight-of-hand  performance.  This  is 
gradually  changing.  Able  practical  chemists  and  experienced  teachers  —  for 
the  two  must  be  combined  —  are  turning  their  attention  toward  supplying  the 
need  of  better  books.  "We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  best  practical  book 
that  we  have  seen  is  the  one  before  us.  It  is  written  in  plain,  clear  English, 
and  we  consider  this  no  slight  commendation.  It  is  the  chemistry  of  to-day, 
not  of  twenty  or  forty  years  ago.  Under  each  subject  it  gives  simple  but  suf- 
ficient experiments,  to  be  performed  by  the  student  himself,  numbering  364  in 
the  book.  It  contains  also,  besides  the  usual  appendices,  one  on  chemical 
manipulation,  of  great  value  to  every  pupil  and  teacher,  but  especially  to 
those  who  have  not  access  to  the  more  elaborate  works  on  this  subject.  It  has 
been  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  Harvard  and  Yale.  It  is  not  a  book  for  child- 
ren or  common  schools,  however;  but  for  advanced  classes  in  our  high  schools, 
and  for  colleges,  we  most  cordially  commend  it. 

(28)  The  study  of  Astronomy  is  one  of  peculiar  interest  to  youth.  As  one  of 
the  best  text-books  on  this  science  for  academies  and  high  schools,  we  should 

(27)  A  Manual  of  Inobganic  Chemistry.  By  Chas.  W.  Eliot  and  Frank  H.  Storer,  Pro- 
fessors of  Chemistry  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  605  pages.  Ivison, 
Phinney.  Blakeman  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

(28)  Kiddle's  New  Elementary  AsTRONOMY.juIvison,  Phinney,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  New 
York ;  S.  C.  Griggs  <fc  Co.,  Chicago. 
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put  this  revision  of  Mr.  Kiddle's  previously  well-known  work.  It  is  indeed  a 
new  work,  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  and  issued  in  the  best  style  of 
its  well-known  publishers.  It  seems  to  us  eminently  a  teaching  book,  clear 
and  methodical  jjin  statement,  and  not  above  the  ordinary  pupil's  power  of 
comprehension.  Its  size,  too,  is  suited  to  the  time  generally  allotted  to  this 
study;  and  we  think  it  will  be  found  to  meet  the  wants  of  both  teachers  and 
pupils. 

(29)  Dr.  Gregory's  Historical  Chart  and  Manual  of  History  have  received 
the  highest  commendations  of  teachers,  and  of  the  press  generally.  This 
blank-book  is  prepared  upon  the  same  principle  as  his  chart,  being  ruled  and 
spaced  in  the  same  manner,  but  left  blank,  that  the  student  may  insert  such 
matters  as  are  deemed  most  important  by  the  teacher.  It  can  thus  be  used 
with  any  te.xt-book  of  history,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  teacher  can  not 
fail  to  fix  facts  and  dates  more  firmly  in  the  mind,  while  affording  the  means 
for  a  rapid  and  thorough  review.  We  commend  it  to  the  examination  of  all 
engaged  in  teaching  this  branch  of  study. 

(30)  -^p;  can  heartily  commend  this  as  one  of  the  best  of  its  class.  The  story 
of  the  effects  of  the  different  kinds  of  parental  training  is  finely  told,  and 
many  parents  would  be  the  better  for  reading  it.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  a 
book  full  of  interest,  and  also  of  instruction,  can  be  written,  based  upon  a 
higher  love  than  that  which  is  usually  made  the  foundation  of  such  works. 
While  there  are  many  books  in  our  Sabbath-School  literature  whose  influence 
we  esteem  positively  pernicious,  this  may  be  safely  placed  in  the  hands  of  any 
child,  and  of  every  parent,  without  fear  of  evil.  We  are  happy  to  say,  also, 
that  all  the  Sabbath-School  publications  of  these  publishers  are  — so  far  as  we 
have  seen  —  of  this  class. 

(31)  A  NEW  edition  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  has  just  been  published  by  Ivi- 
son,  Phinuey,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  New  York.  The  volume,  which  is  neat  and 
serviceable,  has  been  prepared  by  Prof.  Torrej',  of  Harvard  University.  It 
contains  the  life  of  the  poet,  and  the  text  is  rendered  doubly  valuable  by  the 
introduction  of  brief  notes.  All  references  to  Mythology  and  History  are  thus 
made  plain  to  the  understanding  of  the  common  reader.  The  book  also  con- 
tains an  Index  of  familiar  lines  and  passages,  besides  a  General  Index.  This 
volume  is  viultum  in  parvo.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  worth  more  to  the  student 
and  general  reader  than  any  of  the  many-volumed  editions  that  have  been 
issued  from  the  English  ])ress.  Address  Ivison,  Phinney,  Blakeman  &  Co., 
New  York.     Price,  62)^  cents. 

(32)  In  addition  to  the  treatise  upon  language,  essentially  found  in  grammars 
generally,  this  book  contains  additional  chapters  on  'Coustruction  ',  'Symbol- 
ism of  Thought ',  and  '  Explanation  '.  These  latter  constitute  the  chief  peculiar 
claim  of  the  book  to  its  title.  Its  suggestions  under  the  heads  of  'Concord  ', 
'  Arrangement ',  '  Propriety ',  and  '  Precision ',  are  especially  valuable.        w. 

(33)  This  edition  'for  the  million',  of  the  works  of  the  most  popular  writer  of 
the  age,  is  a  marvel  of  neatness  and  cheapness,  while  retaining  the  clearness 
of  type  and  excellent  execution  of  higher-priced  volumes.  By  means  of  it  the 
publishers  bring  within  easy  reach  of  the  people  sketches  and  pen-pictures  of 
human  nature  drawn  by  a  master  artist.  They  have  taken  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  of  supplying  the  public,  in  cheap  form,  with  the  best  literature  of 
the  language,  which  will  tend  to  drive  out  the  worthless  trash  so  widely  pa- 
tronized because  it  is  cheap.  w. 

(29)  The  CEyrxuRY-BooK.    A  set  of  Blanks  to  be  uspd  by  Students  of  History.    By  Rev.  J. 

M.  Gregory,  LL.D.    Adams,  Blacknier  ct  J/yon,  C'bicago. 
(80)  Heavexward  — EABTitw.\KD.     By  Harriet  B.  McKeever.     J.  C.  Garrigues  <fe  Co. 

Phiiadelphia. 
(S2)  The  Art  of  Exolish  Compositiox.    Bv  Henry  N.  Day,  Author  of  Logic,  Rhetoric, 

etc.    Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York;  lor  sale  by  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago.     356 

pages. 
(33)  Nicholas  Nickleby  ;  Americax  Notks;  Christmas  Stories;  Pickwick  Papers" 

By  Charles  Dickens.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York ;  lor  sale  by  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chi« 

cago.    Prices,  respectively,  35  cents,  15  cents,  25  cents,  and  35  cents. 
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(?*)  The  Amkrican  Journal  of  Education  for  January  —  being  No.  2  of  the 
Rational  Series,  or  No.  47  of  the  whole  series  —  is  received.  Its  contents  are — 
The  Clergy  and  Popular  Education,  by  Wm.  C.  Fowler,  LL.D.  Hoole's  Teach- 
er's Duty.  The  Master's  Method  and  Scholastic  Discipline  — 1639.  Cowley's 
Plan  of  a  Philosophical  College  — 1661.  Public  Instruction  in  Switzerland. 
Philosophy  and  Method  of  Teaching  as  taught  in  the  Normal  School  at  West- 
field,  Mass.  Prof.  Fairchild's  Address  on  the  Coeducation  of  the  Sexes,  which 
has  already  been  given  in  our  pages.  Address  on  Normal  Schools,  by  J.  S. 
Hart,  LL.D.     American  Ethnology. 

(^)  The  United  States  Musical  Review,  a  monthly  of  sheet-music  size,  is  be- 
fore us,  containing  thirteen  pages  of  musical  items,  news,  etc.,  and  ten  pages 
of  music.  This  last  comprises  Ally  Ray,  by  W.  S.  Pitts;  Red-Bird  Waltz,  by 
Becht;  Maribell  —  Song  and  Chorus, —  words  by  Cooper,  music  by  Danks;  and 
the  Damask-Rose  March,  by  E.  Mack.  As  the  magazine  is  published  at  $2.00 
a  year,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  the  quantity  of  music  furnished  is  much 
more  than  could  be  purchased  for  the  same  money  in  a  separate  form.  The 
publishers  promise  in  each  number  four  pieces  of  choice  new  music  by  the 
best  writers  in  America.  The  reading-matter  is  interesting  to  all  lovers  of 
music,  and  we  should  judge  the  Review  well  worthy  the  attention  of  those 
musically  inclined. 

(a?)  Lippincott's  New  Magazine  seems  to  be  steadily  winning  its  way  into  pop- 
\ilar  favor.  It  is  edited  with  much  ability,  and  is  filled  with  articles  of  inter- 
est. The  leading  story  is  a  peculiar  one,  but  of  great  interest.  The  magazine 
is  a  worthy  competitor  with  the  older  ones  in  the  race  for  success,  and  deserves 
tp  achieve  it. 

{^)  The  Riverside  for  March  presents  its  usual  quota  of  good  things.  Among 
its  attractions  are  the  frontispiece  of  'The  Cat  and  the  Fiddle  ';  Snow-Drifts, 
by  Helen  C.  Weeks;  and  The  Young  Virginians,  by  Porte  Crayon.  This  mag- 
azine has  established  its  reputation  as  one  of  the  very  best  of  its  class. 

Books  Received  from  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. —  The  Art  of  Discourse, 
By  Henry  N.  Day.  New  York:  C.  Seribner  &  Co.  343  pages.  The  Huguenot 
Family.  A  Novel.  By  Sarah  Tytler.  New  York:  Harper  .fe  Brothers.  397 
pages.  $1.75.  Dr.  Wilmer's  Love.  By  Margaret  Lee.  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  416  pages.  $2.00.  The  Brothers'  Bet.  By  Emilie  Flygare  Carlin. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.     Paper  covers.     25  cents. 

(35;  United  States  Musical  Review.    J.  L.  Peters,  200  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
(3«)  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

(37)  Riverside  Magazine  for  Youxg  People.    Hurd  &  Houghton,  459  Broome  St.,  New 
York. 


The  publisher  of  the  Teacher  is  gratified  at  being  able  to  announce  that  the 
Xiext  and  succeeding  members  of  the  journal  will  be  printed  by  steam,  on  his 
new  power-press.  He  hopes  to  bring  his  work  up  to  time  by  the  issue  of  the 
May  number,  and  henceforth  to  give  no  cause  for  complaint  on  the  score  of 
promptness.  The  delays  of  the  past  few  months  have  been  no  less  vexatious 
to  him  than  to  his  subscribers,  but  could  not  sooner  be  remedied.  The  office  of 
the  Teacher  has  been  removed  from  the  rooms  recently  occupied  to  new  and 
more  commodious  quarters,  at  135  South-Washington  street,  Peoria. 

N.  C.  Nason. 


The  Excelsior  Liquid  Slating,  advertised  in  the  Teacher,  is  prepared  and 
furnished  by  J.  Davis  Wilder,  30  Lombard  Block,  Chicago,  to  -whom  aU  com- 
munications relating  to  it  should  be  addressed. 


Pllie^S  AlIlICAl  C11©H§S. 


AFTER  OIL  AND  WATER  COLORS. 


PRANG'S  AMERICAN  CHROMOS  are  facsimile  reproductions  of  OIL  AND 
WATER-COLOR  PAINTINGS,  so  faithfully  and  artistically  rendered  that  it  re- 
quires the  closest  examination  of  the  material  for  even  a  connoisseur  to  distinguish 
between  them  and  the  originals. 

For  every  purpose  of  decoration  —  for  parlors,  sitting-rooms,  drawing-rooma, 
nurseries,  or  chambers  —  nothing  so  exquisitely  beautiful  as  these  Chromos  caa 
be  obtained  for  the  same  amount  of  money.  No  other  ornaments  of  the  same  cost 
are  so  admirably  calculated  to  adorn  a  home;  to  cultivate  a  love  for  Art  among  the 
people  at  large;  to  brighten  up  the  dwellings  of  every  class  of  our  citizens;  and  to 
teach  the  rising  generation,  by  their  silent  yet  refining  influence,  to  love  the  beau- 
tiful in  Art  and  in  Nature.  Hitherto  Art  has  been  aristocratic  in  its  associations  — 
none  but  the  wealthy  classes  could  afi'ord  to  buy  fine  works  of  art ;  but  Chromo- 
Lithography  has  changed  all  that,  and  brought  exquisite  Paintings  within  the  reach 
of  every  family.  It  is  doing  for  Art  what  the  printing-press  did  for  Literature. 
Let  no  family,  henceforth,  be  without  a  few  classical  books,  and  one  or  two  masterly 
paintings.     Both  should  be  regarded  as  indispensable  to  complete  a  home. 


X^_A- I^TIT^  Hi     list. 

Album  of  Cuba.    (Four  Pictures.) $-1  00 

Autumn  Leaves  —  Maple 1  Od 

Autumn  Leaves  —  Oak  and  Elm 1  00 

AVood  Mosses  and  Ferns 1  50 

Bird's  Nest  and  Lichens 1  50 

Nine  American  Views 9  ()0 

Group  of  Chickens,  (after  Tait) 6  00 

Group  of  Ducklings 5  00 

Group  of  Quails 6  00 

Si.K  American  Landscapes,  (per  set) 9  («) 

amur."in°the\T.?i^e'M;!;n-Ui-ns  V^^'^^^  -«  --P-'-  P'-^'  '^^  ^-  ^^  ^^'^^^-O  {l    %  ^ 

The  Baby;  or.  Going  to  the  Bath 3  00 

The  Sisters,  (companion  to  the  Baby) 3  00 

The  Poultry  Yard,  (after  Lemmcns) 5  00 

Poultry  Life -A  (after  Lemmens)   )         .                                                                               4  5q 

Poultry  Life  — B(com'n   pictures)   /    ^''"^ *  **" 

Dead  Game,  by  O.  Bossett 8  00 

Flower  Bouquet 6  00 

Blackberries  in  Vase 6  00 

Corregpio's  Masdalena 10  00 

Under  the  Apple  Tree. (by  Niles^     \      .^            5  00 

Rest  on  the  Koadside, (companion)  )  ' 

Cherries  and  Basket,  (after  Grauberry) 7  50 

Strawberries  and  Basket,           "            7  60 

The  Kid's  Playground,  (after  Bruith) 6  00 

A  Friend  in  Need 6  00 

5@~  Ask  for  them  at  the  Art  Stores. 

*^*  Send  for  "  Prang's  Chromo  ;  a  Journal  of  Popular  Art,''  which  contains  a  full 
catalogue  of  Prang's  publications,  with  descriptions  of  the  process  of  making  Chromot, 
and  Letters  from  distinguished  Americans  on  Popular  Art.  It  will  be  mailed  free  to 
any  address  by 

¥..  PRAITO  &  CO.,  Boston. 

P.  S.— We  offer  special  terms  to  Superintendents  of  Education  and  Principals  of 
Schools. 


iYlf    GET    THE    MOST    POPULAR 

Botanical  Text -Books. 

By  ASA    ORAY,   M.  D., 

FISHER    PROFESSOR    OF    NATURAL    SCIENCE    IN    HARVARD    UNIVERSITY. 


THIS  Series  of  Text-Books  presents  the  latest  and  most  accurate  principles  and 
developments  of  the  science,  and  supplies  tlie  most  full,  clear,  and  admirable  apparatus  for  the 
Btudy  of  Botany  in  Schools.  Academies  and  Colleges,  ever  prepared  in  this  country,  furuishing  a  compre- 
hensive classification  and  description  of  all  plants  known  among  us  for  analysis. 

For  comprehensiveness  of  scope,  exactness  and  clearness  of  description,  accurate  and  scientific  analysis 
of  plants,  and  beauty  of  illustrations,  they  have  no  equal. 

How  Plants  Grow. 

A  Botany  for  Young  People  and  Common  Schools,  intended  as  a  simple  introduction  to  Structural 
Botany ;  with  popular  Flora,  or  arrangement  and  description  of  Common  Plants,  both  wild  and  culti- 
vated, illustrated  by  500  engravings.     Small  4to. 

Lessons  in  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology. 

With  a  Copious  Glossary,  or  Dictionary  of  Botanical  Terms.    Illustrated  by  3C0  drawings.    8to. 

Field,  Forest  and  Garden  Botany. 

(Tn  press,  and  will  be  ready  in  September.)  This  will  be  an  easy  introduction  to  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  Common  Plants  of  the  United  States  (east  of  the  Mississippi),  both  wild  and  cultivated.  It  will 
be  the  popular  and  most  generally  used  Botanical  Class-Book  of  the  series.    8vo. 

Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United  States,  &c. 

With  twenty  plates,  illustrating  the  Sedges,  Grasses,  Ferns,  etc.     8vo. 

Structural  and  Systematic  Botany,  and  Vegetable  Physiology. 

(Botanical  Text-Book.)     Illustrated  with  over  1.300  cuts.     Svo. 

Flora  of  the  Southern  United  States. 

By  A.  W.  Chapman,  M.  D.    1  vol.    620  pages. 


A  Manual  of  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Arranged  to  facilitate  the  Experimental  Demnndratinn  of  the  facts  of  the  science.  By  Chas.  W.  ElIOT 
and  Frank  II.  Storer,  Prol'essors  of  Chemistry  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  In 
cloth,  \iu\o,  6i5  pages. 

Robinson's  Bifferential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

For  High  Schools  and  Colleges.     Edited  by  I.  F.  Quinby,  A.M.,  LL.D.     In  sheep,  Svo,     472  pages. 

Kiddle's  New  Manual  of  the  Elements  of  Astronomy. 

Descriptive  and  Mathematical,  comprising  the  latest  discoveries  and  theoretic  view.',  with  directions 
for  the  use  of  the  Globes,  and  for  studying  the  Constellations.  By  Uenry  Kiddie,  A.M.  In  cloth, 
12mo.  284  pages. 

Paradise  Lost. 

A  School  Edition,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Torbkt,  or  Har- 
vard University.    In  cloth,  half-bound,  18mo,  400  pages. 

JJ^"  Correspondence  and  Orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

rVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  Co., 

47  and  49  Greene  Street,  New  York. 


SPLENDID  DOORS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

By  SANBOEN  TENNEY, 

Professor  of  Natural  ilistory  in  Vast-ar  Female  College. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ZOOLOGY. 

With  over  Five  Hundred  Engravings.     1  vol.  Crown  Svo.    Cloth.    Price,  iS.OO.    Sent  by  mail  to  teach- 
ers for  $2.50. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ANIMALS. 

1  vol.  Svo.  Cloth.     Containing  over  5UU  engravings,  chiefly  of  American  animals,  birds,  etc.     Price,  $2. 
Sent  by  mail  to  teachers  for  $1.75. 

TENNET'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  TABLETS. 

For  the  use  of  schools  and  private  students.     Price,  §6. 


NEW  BOOKS  ON  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  Prof.  AKNOLD  aUYOT. 

^^''Incomparably  superior  to  any  thing  published." — Prof.  Aoassiz. 

Jes^  "  One  of  the  ablest  Physical  Geographers  of  the  World."—  Prof.  J.  D.  J>AVA. 

iKS""  Greatly  superior  to  any  works  of  the  kind  published." — Prof.  JOSEPH  Hembt. 

l.--Guyot's  Primary,  or  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Geography. 

One  quarto  volume,  with  over  100  elegant  illustrations. 

ll.~Guyot's  Intermediate  Geography. 

One  quarto  volume,  elegantly  illustrated  and  containing  the  most  complete  exposition  of  tho 

Consti'uctive  or  Triangulation  System  of  Map-Drawing 

of  any  book  ever  published. 

Experience  has  shown  this  to  be  the  most  simple  and  practical  system  ever  used. 
In  this  book  it  is  applied  to  each  continent  and  to  each  of  the  United  States. 
"It  is  the  book  for  most  of  our  Common  Schools." — Illinois  Teacher,  Dec.  1S67. 

Ill.—Guyot's  Common-School  Geography. 

One  royal  quarto  volume,  containing  2.3  splendid  maps  and  a  full  exposition  of  the 

CONSTRUCTIVE  SYSTEM  OF  MAP-DRAWING. 

These  Geographies  are  having  a  success  without  a  precedent  in  text-books.     Liberal  terms  for  introduc- 
tion. 

t    ^    I 

GUYOT'S  CLASSICAL  MAPS. 

viz., 

Map  of  Roman  Empire,  6X8  feet, $15.00 

"      Ancient  Greece,  6x8    " 15.00 

"      Italia,  6X8    " 15.00 

are  believed  to  be  the  liiiest  and  most  correct  maps  of  the  kind  in  the  world.     No  College  or  lligh  School 
can  aflbrd  to  do  without  them.     Correspondence  and  orders  solicited. 

€HAS.  ISCRIB^  ER  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

6.54  Bro.\uway,  New  Vork. 

HIRAM  HADLEY,  Agent,  Riclimoiid,  Ind. 


■^AT- I  Ij  ID  E3  rt '  S 

ll@ll.ilil 


A  FEW  REASONS   WHY  IT  IS  SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  OTHER  SLATING: 

Its  color  is  dead  black  and  will  never  change. 
It  will  never  blister  or  scale  off. 

Its  surface  is  perfectly  smooth  and  will  a'hvays  remain  hard  and  firm  as  real  slate. 
It  will  never  become  glazed  so  as  to  refuse  the  slate  pencil,  chalk,  or  crayon. 

As  the  surface  absorbs  all  the  rays  of  light,  crayon  marks  can  be  seen  from  any  an  le  iu  the  school- 
room. 
Marks  of  crayon  or  pencil  erase  from  it  with  perfect  ease. 
It  is  perfectly  impervious  to  water. 

It  is  durable,  having  stood  the  test  of  ten  years'  constant  use  without  repair. 
It  can  be  applied  to  paper,  boards  and  walls  of  every  description,  old  or  new. 

T^ILDEH'S      LIQXJir>       C  E  3X  E  ]V  T 

should  be  applied  to  all  new  walls  before  putting  on  Slating  of  any  kind,  as  it  penetrates  the  plastering 
and  renders  the  walls  firm,  hard  and  durable,  and  prevents  their  becoming  dented  or  bruised. 

The  Slating  and  Cement  are  put  up  iu  pint,  quart,  and  gallon  cans,  and  can  be  sent  tafely  by  express  to 
all  parts  of  the  country  with  full  instructiuns  for  their  application.  PKICK  OF  EITHER— per  Pint, 
$1.75;  per  Quart,  $3.00  ;  per  Gallon,  $10.00.  Liberal  discounts  made,  when  purchased  in  quan- 
tities larger  than  a  gallon. 

Having  several  men  constantly  employed  in  applying  the  Slating  and  Cement,  we  are  at  all  times  pre- 
pared to  make  contracts  for  its  application  in  school  buildings  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  All  work  is 
war-anted  to  give  satisfaction,  and,  on  sound  wall,  to  remain  good  ten  years  without  repair.  No  pay  is 
asked  until  the  Slating  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  proved  satisfactory. 

Price  of  coating  surfaces,  8  cents  per  square  foot. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Mr.  wilder  :  The  Liquid  Slating  left  by  J'O"  iis  a  specimen  upon  our  blackboards  is  the  best  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  your  mode  of  putting  it  on  is  no  small  item  in  its  favor.  The  even,  finished  surface  saves 
vastly  in  the  consumption  of  crayon.    I  consider  it  the  very  best  preparation  of  the  kind  in  use. 

I.  WILKINSON,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Jacksonville,  Illinois,  February  10, 1808. 

A  short  time  ago,  Mr.  .T.  Davis  Wilder  put  upon  the  blackboards  in  my  recitation  room  about  two  square 
yards  of  the  Excelsior  Liquid  Slating.  The  contrast  between  the  Excelsior  and  the  rest  of  the  blackboard 
was  so  great  that  at  the  first  opportunity  I  employed  Mr.  Wilder  to  slate  the  entire  surface.  The  Excel- 
sior Liquid  Slating  is  wiosi  ezceMen<.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  none  better.  I  cheerfully  recommend  it  to 
School  Boards  and  School  Directors  everywhere.  1  also  recommend  .Mr.  Wilder  as  one  well  qualified  to 
put  blackboards  iu  the  very  best  condition. 

J.  V.  N.  STAiNDISH,  Prof  of  Math,  and  Astronomy,  Lombard  University. 

Galesburg,  111.,  Feb.  15, 18(38. 

After  a  full  and  fair  trial  of  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Wilder's  slated  surface,  I  became  so  well  .satisfied  with 
its  superiority  that  I  have  persuaded  the  Board  of  Education  to  employ  him  to  refinish  all  the  black- 
boards in  my  school-house,  comprising  about  2,0U0  square  feet.  His  Slating  answers  completely  every 
requisition  made  upon  it.  A.  G.  LANE,  Principal  Franklin  School. 

Chicago,  Feb.  17,  1868. 

*  *  *  My  blackboards  are  made  with  a  colored  hard  finish.  One  of  them  was  very  defectively  made, 
being  rough,  full  of  holes,  and  beginning  to  break  away.  Without  any  confidence  iu  the  result,  for  I 
have  had  much  experience  with  the  various  slatings,  I  told  Mr  Wilder  to  try  his  skill  on  this  one.  He 
did  so,  stopping  the  holes  and  leaving  the  board  iu  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  It  is  smooth,  the  chalk- 
marks  erase  readily,  it  does  not  cut  the  rubber,  and  does  not  use  up  the  crayon  as  do  many  others.  Mr. 
Wilder's  Slating  is  certainly  very  good,  making  a  much  smoother  and  better  surface  than  usual,  and  I  am 
happy  to  commend  it  to  all  desirous  of  securing  good  blackboards.  Sohoul  Directors  can  do  no  better  than 
to  employ  Mr.  Wilder  to  slate  their  boards,  as  they  will  thus  be  sure  of  good  results. 

WM.  .M.  BAKER,  Principal  High  SchooL 

Springfield,  111.,  Feb.  15,  ISCS. 

J.  DAVIS  WILDER,  Esq.  :  The  trial  of  your  Excelsior  Slating  upon  my  blackboards  has  proved  a  de- 
cided success.  The  article  is,  in  my  opinion,  preferable  to  any  other  in  use  for  the  production  of  a  good 
blackboard  surface.  Z.  GROVER,  Principal  Dearborn  Seminary,  Chicago. 

I  fuUv  agree  with  Prof.  Grover  in  his  opinion  of  the  Excelsior  Liquid  Slating. 

S.  H,  WHITE,  Principal  Brown  School,  Chicago. 


Late  Pt€blications  of 

131  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


HILLARD'S  READERS,  NEW  SERIES, 

"With  an  original  treatise  on  Elocution,  by  Trof.  Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  College.  These 
Books  are  the  latest  coviplete  series  of  Readers  now  before  the  public.  They  have 
been  introduced,  in  whole  or  in  part,  into  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Washington,  Providence,  Hartford:  Portland,  Augusta, 
Me.;  Cambridge,  Mass.:  Peoria,  Quincy,  Springfield,  111.;  Madison,  Wis.;  Daven- 
port, Keokuk,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  Leavenworth,  Lawrence,  Kansas;  and  many 
other  important  places.  No  other  series  of  Readers  contains  so  many  patriotic 
extracts,  many  of  which  have  been  called  out  by  the  Great  Rebellion. 

WORCESTER'S  COMPREHENSIVE  SPELLING-BOOK. 

"Thearr.ingenicnt  and  classification  of  words  is  a.lniirable,  and  the  department  devoted  to  'Derivations' 
unsurpassed."— C/iar?ej-  H.  Allen,  Principal  JS'ormal  D.jjartnmt,  University  of  Wi 


WORCESTER'S  PRIMARY  SPELLING-BOOK. 

ADAMS'S  SPELLING-BOOK,  for  Advanced  Classes. 

WALTON'S  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS, 

Consisting  of  Three  Books, 

The      "WRITTEN,"       "INTELLECTUAL,"      and      "PRIMARY." 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  tliat  the  Written  Arithmetic,  in  its  treatment  of  I>oth  the  theory  and  the  prac- 
tice of  Arithmetic,  is  the  best  book  I  liave  ever  seen.  While  it  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  other  works  of 
its  class,  it  has  many  features,  original  and  unique,  "hich  give  it  a  marked  superiority  to  all  of  them,  and 
which  can  not  fail  to  commend  it  to  the  teacher  and  the  student." — Win.  J.  Rolfe,  A.M.,  Master  of  Cam- 
bridge  (Mass.)  High  Sclioul. 

WALTON'S  DICTATION  EXERCISES, 

Comprising  a  Card,  on  which  are  arranged  figures  for  Arithmetical  operations,  and 
two  Keys  (Parts  I  and  II),  containing  answers  to  more  than  seven  thousand  exam- 
ples, to  be  performed  in  connection  with  the  Card.  They  may  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  and  supplementary  to  any  series  of  Arithmetics.  A  Sliding  Slate  may 
be  had  with  the  card, — a  great  convenience  to  the  pupil  in  writing  results. 

Weber's  Outlines  of  Universal  History, 

Revised  edition,  with  Maps,  and  Index  of  Proper  Names  pronounced. 

C.  A.  Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States, 

A  new  edition,  entirely  rewritten,  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  by  Wm.  H. 
Seavey,  Principal  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  Boston. 

Edwards's  Outlines  of  English  History, 

A  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  brought  down  to  1862. 

Winslow's  Intellectual  Philosophy, 

With  Additions,  bringing  the  science  down  to  the  latest  views. 

WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  &  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES 

JB^"  Copies  for  Examination  or  Introduction  furnished  by 

GEORGE  jr.  J^CJLSOJr,   irestern  Jigent. 

Jan.  1,  1867.]  P.O.  Address— car*  »r  ir*.  B.  hjejejv  k  CO.,  CMeag^o. 


ECONOMY!    SIMPUOITTI!    COMPLETENESS!!! 


UNIVERSAL  RECORDS. 


THE  system  of  Universal  Recorrls  is  specially  designed  for  the  use  of  those  who  prefer  to  aroid  the  ex- 
pense and  inconvenience  of  more  than  one  record,  and  yet  desire  to  preserve  a 

GOIvII^'XjETE  SOHIOOXj  hustoi^^y 

of  each  pupil,  embracing  residence  of  Parent,  Class,  Age,  Enrollment,  Punctuality,  Attendance,  Deport- 
ment, Recitation,  Examination  and  Rank,  in  connection  with  a 

siivgj-le:  eivti«,y   of  the  ]vam:e. 

These  Records  are  arranged  on  a 
and  are  unsurpassed  in  respect  to 

ECONOMY,  SIMPLICITY,  AND  COMPLETENESS. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

From  EDWARD  A.  SHELDON;  A.M.,  Principal  Oswego  Normal  Training  School,  and  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools,  Oswego,  New  York. 

Oswego,  Juno  7, 1S67. 
Please  ,-ccept  my  thanks  for  the  copy  of  "Universal   Record"  sent.    The  arrangement  seems  simple, 
concise,  and  complete.    I  regard  it  a  very  convenient  form  of  record,  and  I  should  think  the  b?ok  would 
be  useful  to  overy  teacher.  Yours  respectfully,  E.  A.  SHELDON. 

Fi-om  REV.  CYRUS NUTT,  DD.,  President  State  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

Bloomington,  July  20, 1867. 
Having  examined  your  Universal  School  Record,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  it  the  best  that  I 
have  seen.    I  would  call  the  attention  of  Teachers  to  this  excellent  work,  feeling  satisfied  that  they  can 
find  none  more  convenient  or  better  adapted  for  their  use.  CYRUS  NUTT. 


PRICE  lilST. 

Universal  Records  for  Pupils,  24  pages,  style  1* $    08 

Universal  Records  for  Pupils,  24  pages,  style  2 10 

Universal  Records  for  Teachers,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  00 

Universal  Records  for  Teachers,  192  pages,  folio,  heav}'  sides 3  50 

Universal  Records  for  Professors,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  00 

Universal  Records  for  Professors,  192  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 3  50 

Universal  Records  for  Superintendents,  144  pages,  cap,  heavy  sides 1  25 

Universal  Records  for  Superintendents,  288  pages,  cap,  cloth 2  25 

Universal  Records  for  Examiners,  4S  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  00 

Universal  Records  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 1  75 

Universal  Itecords  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  cloth  sides 2  25 

Blank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  hundred 50 

Blank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  thousand 3  50 

Blapk  Reports  to  Parents,  per  hundred 60 

Blank  Reports  to  Parents,  per  thousand 3  50 

Blank  Reports  to  Superintendents,  per  hundred 2  25 

*Has  spaces  for  punctuality,  attendance,  deportment,  and  recitation. 

No.  2  has  spaces  for  punctuality,  attendance,  deportment,  and  five  separate  recitations. 

The  Pupil's  Record  answers  all  the  purposes  of  "Reports  to  Parents",  and  is  a  valuable  aid  to  discipline. 

Any  of  the  above  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

jg^-YoT  65  cents,  I  will  send  prepaid  for  examination  a  single  specimen  copy  of  the  Teacher's  or  Pro- 
fessor's Record.  A  supply  of  the  Pupil's  Record  for  first  introduction  sent  by  Express,  on  receipt  of  ono 
half  of  the  retail  prices. 

HAMILTON  S.  McRAE,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

Or  Ben  Franklin  Book  Printing  Company,  Indianapolis. 


THE    ECLECTIC   EDUCATIONAL   SERIES. 


POPULARITY  IN  WISCONSIN. 

STATISTICS  FROM   THE  lAST  ANKU.LL   REPORT  OF  THFf 

SUPEEINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


The  Eclectic  Educational  Series  includes  McGuffey's  Readers 
and  Speller,  Ray's  Arithmetics,  Algebras,  and  Geometry,  and  Pinneo's 
Grammars.  These  books  are  more  extensively  used  in  the  public 
schools  throughout  the  West  than  any  other  series,  and  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  the  cheapest  and  best. 

According  to  the  official  report  for  1866  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  McGuffey's  Series  op  Read- 
ers was  used  in  1373  school  districts  of  that  State.  They  have  since 
been  unanimously  adopted  for  use  in  all  the  public  schools  of  Mil- 
waukee, and  are  rapidly  extending  in  popularity  and  use. 

According  to  the  same  report,  Ray's  Arithmetics  were  used  in 
1830  school  districts,  or  more  than  one-half  the  schools  of  the  State. 
They  are  the  most  popular,  thorough,  and  comprehensive  published. 

Ray's  Rudiments  op  Arithmetic  comprises  the  clearest  and  best 
treatise  on  the  Metric  or  Cental  System  that  has  yet  been  presented 
to  the  schools  of  the  country. 

Pinneo's  Grammars  are  very  largely  used  in  the  schools  of  Wis- 
consin, and  have  been  extensively  introduced  in  the  best  schools 
throughout  the  Union. 

Ray's  Algebras  are  the  adopted  text-books,  not  only  in  a  very  great 
number  of  the  high-schools  and  colleges  of  Wisconsin,  but  in  the  State 
University.     Read  what  is  said  of  them  by 

EDWAIiD  OINEX,  Frof.  of  Mnthetnatics,  University  of  Michigan. 

University  of  Michigan,  July  2d,  1866. 
I  am  using  Ray's  Algebra  (Higher)  because  I  know  of  no  better.  I  have  a 
tolerable  familiarity  with  the  various  Algebras  published  in  our  country,  and  use 
Ray's  because  of  its  clear,  condensed  style,  copious  and  diversified  examples,  and 
the  judicious  selection  of  topics  to  be  presented.  In  short,  for  a  text-book  in  our 
Colleges  and  Higher  Seminaries,  I  think  it  not  only  has  no  superior,  but  no  equal 
published  in  our  country;  and  hence  I  use  it  till  I  find  a  better. 

EDWARD  OLNEY,  Prof,  of  Math.,  University  of  Mich. 


B^*  Teachers  and  School-officers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the 
publishers  relative  to  the  introduction  of  these  books  in  place  of  others 
not  in  satisfactory  use.     Address, 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  HINKLE, 

Cmcinnati,  Ohio. 


*-•-• 

Ray's  New  Elementary  Algebra. 
Ray's  New  Higher  Algebra. 

These  are  not  entirely  new  books,  in  matter  and  arrangement,  but 
are  the  result  of  a  most  careful  and  thorough  revision  of  the  former 
popular  Algebras  by  the  same  author. 

In  tliis  revision,  tlie  examples,  where  they  were  tliouglit  to  be  needlessly 
multiplied,  have  been  reduced;  the  rules  and  demonstrations,  abridged;  and 
other  methods  of  proof,  in  a  few  instances,  substituted. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  these  modifications,  while  they  do  not  impair 
the  integrity  or  change  the  essential  features  of  this  most  excellent  series  of 
Algebras,  will  materially  enhance  their  value,  and  secure  the  approbation  of 
all  intelligent  teachers. 

RAY'S  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY. 

Ray's  Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry:  A  new  and  com- 
prehensive work,  on  an  original  plan,  embracing  a  large  number  and 
variety  of  practical  exercises.  Designed  for  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Pri- 
vate Students. 

ITS  DISTINGUISHING  CHARAGTEIIISTICS. 

1.  Simplification  of  the  primary  elements  of  the  science,  the  definitions  being 
all  based  upon  the  idea  of  direction,  and  the  Geometrical  axioms  and  postulates, 
stated  in  four  general  propositions. 

2.  Methodical  arrangement  of  subject,  beginning  with  the  Straight  Line  and 
ending  with  the  Sphere;  the  properties  of  each  figure  being  given  under  one  head, 
and  not  scattered  thi-ough  several  chapters  or  books. 

3.  Numerous  applications  of  the  principles  to  common  things,  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  pupil's  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  study,  and  to  teach  him  to  rightly 
apply  his  knowledge. 

4.  Exercises  in  solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by  the  pupil,  giving 
him  the  same  advantage  in  working — in  practical  drill  operations — that  he  has  had 
in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 


JS®""  Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  exam- 
ination with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  the  following  rates:  Ray's  New 
Elementary  Algebra,  60  cents;  Hay's  New  Higher  Algebra,  85 
cents;  and  Ray's  Plane  and  Solid  GtEOmetry,  GO  cents  per  copy. 

Address  the  publishers, 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  HINKLE, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO, 


NEW    AND    IMPORTANT    SCHOOL    BOOKS. 


Craik'BJ    Iliig-li^li    of  Slialtespeare. 

THE    ENGLISH    OF    SHAKESPEARE.     Illustrated  in  a  Philological  Commentary  on  his 
"Julius  Cwsar."    By  GiioiiOE  L.  Ckaik,  Professor  of  History  and  of  English  Literature  in 
Queen's  College,  Belfast.     Edited  from  the  third  revised  London  edition,  by  W.  J.  Rolfe,  Master 
of  the  High  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.    1  vol.  Kimo.    I'riee  .§1.75. 
A  companion  and  supplement  to  any  and  every  edition  of  Shakespeare ;  equally  adapted  to  the  use 

of  the  general  reader,  and  of  the  student  in  school  or  college.    A  work  of  special  interest  and  value 

in  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  English  language. 

Canilji-idge    Coui-se    of   I»liysics. 

THE    CAMBRIDGE    COURSE    OF    ELEMENTARY    PHYSICS.    In  Three  Parts. 

Part  I.  Cohesion,  Adhesion,  Chemical  Affinity,  Electricity.    Part  II.    Sound,  Light,  Heat.    Part 

III.   Gravity,  Astronomy.    By  W.  J.  Kolfe  and  J.  A.  Gillet,  Teachers  in  the  High  School, 

Cambridge,  Mass.     lu'rao. 

This  series  has  been  prepared  for  the  Cambridge  High  School,  and  much  the  greater  portion  of  it 
has  been  thoroughly  tested  with  large  classes  in  that  school,  during  the  past  two  years. 

The  first  volume,  including  Cohesion,  Adhesion,  Chemical  Affinity  and  Electricity,  will  be  ready 
in  a  few  weeks;  another  volume  will  probably  be  ready  in  July,  and  the  third  witliin  a  year.  The 
volumes  will  be  issued  from  the  University  Press,  Cambridge,  in  their  usual  elegant  style,  and 
illustrated  with  numerous  engravings  from  designs  made  expressly  for  the  works. 

]>Xagill's    Freixcli    Sex'ies. 

A  FRENCH  GRAMMAR.  Being  an  attempt  to  present,  in  a  concise  and  systematic  form, 
the  Essential  Principles  of  the  French  Language.  To  which  is  added  a  French,  English,  and 
Latin  Vocabulary,  containing  the  most  common  words  in  French  which  are  derived  from  Latin. 
By  Ei)WAi:D  II.  Magill,  A.  M.,  Sub-3Iaster  in  the  Boston  Latin  School.  1  volume,  12mo. 
Price  Sl-oO. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES  IN  THE  AUTHOR'S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR. 

By  EowAl-.i)  II.  :Magill,  A.  M.     IL'mo.     Price  75  cents. 

AN  INTRODUCTORY  FRENCH  READER:  Containing  Grammatical  Exercises 
progressively  arranged,  l'"'amiliar  Conversations  on  various  subjects,  and  Selections  for  Reading 
and  Declamation  :  together  with  Explanatory  Notes,  References  to  the  Author's  French  Grammar, 
and  .in  adequate  Dictionary.    By  Edwaki)  H.  Magill.   1  vol.  12mo.   (To  be  ready  in  a  few  days.) 

A  FRENCH  PROSE  BOOK.  Cont.aining  choice  Selections  from  the  best  French  Prose 
Writers,  from  the  Time  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  present  Day.    (In  preparation.) 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  FRENCH  POETS:  Including  Biographical  Sketches, 
Notes,  References,  and  a  Dictionary.    (In  preparation.) 


The  National  System  of  Penmanship. 


■>.a     s  :,         ej 


v  a         c  3   a 

The  best,  most  popular,  and  the  most  extensively  used  of  any  system  in  the  world  ! 
Specimen  book,  containing  3iX)  copies,  sent  postpaid,  for  50  cts. ;  to  teachers  for  25  cts. 
For  Circulars,  containing  particular  descriptions  and  notices  of  the  above,  address 

CROSBY  &  AINSWORTH,  117  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


THE  BEST  tlJVn  CHEAPEST: 


w 


HightofSeat,12in.        13  in.  14  in.  15  in.  16  in.  16  in. 

C.    W.    SHERWOOD'S 
PATEXT  FOI.I>I9rO  SEAT  A]^I>  SCMOOI.  OEISK. 

Patented  Nov.  6, 1866.    Patented  Jan.  15, 1867.    Patented  March  26, 1867. 

E   MANUFACTURE   AND   KEEP  CONSTANTLY   IN   STORE   THE   LARGEST  AND  BEST  As- 
sortment of 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE  AND  SCHOOL  APPARATUS 

that  can  be  found  in  the  West.  We  are  the  sole  proprietors  of  the  HOLBROOK  SCHOOL  APPARATUS 
COMPANY,  and  manufacture  aZZ  the  articles  ever  made  by  that  Company  —  many  of  which  are  greatly 
Improved.    We  have  no  exclusive  agent  for  these  goods. 

SHERWOOD'S  HVK-AVEIiL,  invented  and  patented  by  Geo.  Sherwood  —  best  made. 

PHILiOSOPHICAIi  APPARATUS  — all  kinds. 

GREEN  r.IQ,UID  SliATING  for  Blackboards  — best  known. 

In  short,  for  any  thing  and  every  thing  to  completely  outfit  a  College  or  School  of  any  grade,  send  to 

105  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

tKS.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  School  Fur- 

MTURE. 

tJfS^  Send  for  Catalogue  of  Magic  Lanterns  and 

Slides. 


18®>  Send  for  Edccational  Messenger. 
la^Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Philosophi- 
cal and  Chemical  App.iratus. 
tl®_Send  for  ScnooL-BooK  List. 


ANALYTICAL  SCHOOL  EEADEES. 

BY 

RICHARD  EDWARDS,  LL.D.,  Pres.  111.  Normal  University ; 

A.ND  

J.  RUSSELL  WEBB,  Author  of  Normal  Series  and  Word  Method. 

This  series  of  Readers  and  Speller  is  now  complete  ;  and  they  have  already  received  the  most  flattering 
indorsements  of  any  series  of  Readers  published.  They  contain  new  features,  which  give  them  superior 
merit  over  any  other  series.    The  series  consists  of 


Analytical  First  Reader.  SOpp.   IQvto. 

Analytical  Second  Reader.     IGOpp.   16too. 
Analytical  Third  Reader.       2o6pp.   IQmo. 


Analytical  Fourth  Reader,  264pp.  12mo. 
Analytical  Fifth  Reader.  360pp.  \2mo. 
Analytical  Sixth  Reader.        -iMpp.  Vlmo. 


Analytical  Speller.     By  Edwards  and  Warren. 
Primary  Reading  Lessors,   consisting   of  eight  beautifully  printed  and   illustrated 
Charts,  designed  to  accompany  the  Analytical  Readers.     Size,  20X24  inches. 


HOWLAND'S  ENGLISH  GEAMMAR 


GEO.  HOWLAND,  A.M.,  Pkin.  Chicago  High  School. 
This  book  contains  the  leading  principles  of  Grammar  so  presented  as  to  embody  what  is  regarded  as 
the  most  useful  matter  for  Public  Grammar  Schools,  Academies,  and  High  Schools,  where  the  Spelliug- 
Book  and  Rhetoric  are  not  considered  a  part  of  the  Grammar. 


GEO.  &  C.  W.  ISMERWOOO, 

105  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 


ILLINOIS   TEACHER. 


Volume  XIV.  APRIL,  1868.  Number  4. 


THE  JOINT  EDUCATION  OF  THE  SEXES  IN  COLLEGES. 


Prepared  for  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association,  Galesburg,  Dec.  1867. 

BY  ROBERT  ALLYN. 


The  topic  assigned  for  this  hour  is  of  great  moment  to  higher  educa- 
tion. Shall  j'oung  men  and  young  women  be  educated  at  the  same 
colleges,  in  the  same  classes  and  in  substantially  the  same  studies? 

The  question  does  not  ask  whether  woman  shall  have  as  good  an 
education  as  man.  It  assumes  that;  and  its  form  goes  to  admit  that 
this  education  is  to  be  similar  in  purpose, —  partly  for  communicating 
information,  partly  for  mental  discipline,  partly,  perhaps,  for  giving 
grace  and  elegance  to  soul  and  heart,  and  not  a  little  for  developing 
and  strengthening  the  moral  nature.  Whatever  man  seeks  to  accom- 
plish for  himself  by  education,  that  woman  may  lawfully  seek  and 
ought  by  right  to  enjoy.  Such  seems  to  be  the  admission  of  the 
question. 

The  only  point  to  be  discussed  is,  Under  what  conditions  shall 
young  men  and  young  women  acquire  this  similar  higher  education? 
Side  by  side;  or  in  comparative  seclusion,  and  separation  into  brother- 
hoods and  sisterhoods  of  their  own,  like  the  monks  and  nuns  of  the 
middle  ages,  or  as  in  catholic  nations  of  our  own  day?  Shall  the  sexes 
mingle  as  brothers  and  sisters  in  a  family  for  their  work  of  education, 
or  shall  they  study  in  monastic  or  nunneried  seclusion?  The  common 
way  of  arguing  this  question  is,  as  if  it  really  concerned  woman  alone. 
It  affects  the  other  sex  equally.  In  deference,  however,  to  the  usual 
method,  the  general  current  of  this  essay  will  regard  woman  more 
than  man. 

Let  it  be  further  premised  that  nothing  can  fully  settle  this  question 

but  experiment:    and  the  confession  is  frankly  made  that  no  such 

moral  question  or  question  of  fact  can  be  decided  by  any  single  trial, 

as  can  be  done  in  statics  or  chemistry.     It  is  the  nature  of  all  social 

15 
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questions  to  render  experiments  doubtful,  where  the  variable  human 
will  is  introduced  and  may  at  any  time  become  a  disturbing  and  even 
an  incalculable  element.  Hence  the  same  experiment  will  at  one  time 
appear  to  succeed  and  at  another  to  fail.  Indeed,  the  same  circum- 
stances can  not  be  arranged  for  the  experiment;  neither,  in  conse- 
quence of  these  difierent  wills,  can  exactly  the  same  elements  be  se- 
cured for  the  trial.  Any  social  experiments  will  therefore  need  many 
rei^etitions  before  pronouncing  on  their  success  or  failure.  And  this 
lack  of  uniformity  and  consequent  want  of  confidence  in  the  results  of 
such  experiments  will  make  it  necessary  the  more  carefully  to  exam- 
ine the  antecedent  probabilities  in  the  ease.  If  such  foregoing  indi- 
cations are  largely  in  favor  of  the  joint  education  of  the  sexes,  a  few 
seeming  failures  or  imperfect  successes  should  by  no  means  discourage 
us  in  our  exjiei'lments.  When  Goodyear  had  by  reasoning  satisfied 
himself  that  caoutchouc  could  be  made  into  cloth  of  all  sorts  and  for 
all  sorts  of  purposes,  a  thousand  failures  did  not  discourage  him. 
Scorn  and  contumely  did  not  awe  him.  Twenty  years  of  toil,  harder 
than  a  slave's,  did  not  fatigue  him;  and  the  result  proved  his  experi- 
ments a  success.  When  Elias  Howe  had  decided  that  a  machine  could 
be  made  to  do  the  work  of  sewing  as  well  as  fingers,  he  did  not  stop  ex- 
perimenting because  many  trials  seemed^  to  throw  the  probabilities 
against  him.  So  of  James  "Watt,  Avith  his  steam-engine.  Failure 
proved  nothing  against  him,  for  he  knew  that  science  was  with  him. 
And  even  when  the  ministers  of  science  declared  against  the  probabil- 
ity of  navigating  the  ocean  with  steam,  practical  men  of  sound  sense 
and  far-seeing  sagacity  did  not  give  over  their  trials  though  ten  times 
met  with  disastrous  failure.  So  of  Morse  and  his  ocean  telegraph.  It 
mattered  not  to  him  how  great  seemed  the  antecedent  improbabilities 
of  his  enterprise.  He  knew  that  what  had  succeeded  on  a  small  scale 
could  be  repeated  on  a  large  one.  Therefore  one  or  two  failures  pro- 
duced no  discouragement.  They  only  taught  him  to  gviard  against 
accident  and  to  provide  greater  means.  So  should  it  be  in  our  social 
experiments,  especially  in  this  of  the  joint  education  of  our  sons  and 
daughters,  the  hoj^e  and  glory  of  the  future  ages.  Are  these  experi- 
ments such  as  ought  to  succeed  ?  Can  they  be  proved  to  be  correct  in 
principle  and  probably  profitable?  If  the  answer  is  affii'mative,  then 
let  us  not  be  disheartened  by  one  or  more  failures.  The  time  will  come 
when  we  shall  be  wiser  —  when  the  human  wills  which  are  our  mate- 
rials shall  be  more  tractable,  or,  what  is  better,  when  our  appliances  for 
managing  them  shall  become  more  eflfectual.  Then  our  social  experi- 
ments which  we  know  ought  to  succeed  will  become  the  pride  and  the 
praise  of  the  earth.  We  may  therefore  address  ourselves  chiefly  to  the 
theoretical  part  of  the  question,  and  leave  almost  wholly  the  jDractical, 
or  the  experiments  already  tried.  And  as  the  combinations  of  motives 
that  act  on  the  human  will  here  are  far  more  complicated  and  the 
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dangers  greater  than  in  almost  anj^  other  experiment,  more  caution 
will  be  needed  before  beginning  and  more  watchful  care  in  conducting 
it.  We  need  not,  however,  so  much  fear  the  experiment,  after  all.  The 
boy  if  he  will  learn  to  swim  must  go  into  the  water.  So  he  must  en- 
counter the  tide  of  evil  in  the  world  if  he  will  be  independently  vir- 
tuous. So  of  the  girl.  She  must  at  some  time  be  in  society  and  see 
evil,  and  ought  to  be  prepared  against  it. 

In  the  last  thirty  years  we  have  had  experiments  in  education 
enough  to  lead  us  not  to  fear  a  few  more.  There  have  been  experi- 
ments with  very  little  children  in  phonetic  reading  and  spelling  and 
in  the  word  method,  in  object  lessons,  in  mental  computations,  in 
singing  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history,  and  what  not. 
Yet  no  great  harm,  and  doubtless  much  good,  has  come  of  it.  Some 
dunces  have  been  made  a  trifle  more  learned  and  considerably  more 
pedantic  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been.  Perhaps  a  few,  over- 
tasked too  young,  have  died  prematurely.  This  is  sad.  But  is  it 
sadder  than  if  these  same  had  been  left  to  live  in  ignorance  and  its 
consequent  brutality?  We  need  not  be  afraid  of  another  experiment, 
if  it  be  made  in  the  proper  spirit  and  under  the  proper  restrictions. 
And  here  is  the  place  to  say  that  the  larger  part  of  the  trials  of  jointly 
educating  the  sexes  have  been  successful.  Oberlin  has  certainly  been 
a  wonder  of  prosperity.  It  has  made  manlj'  men  and  womanly  women, 
—good  scholars,  earnest  workers,  trustworthy  citizens,  and  noble  phi- 
lanthropists; and,  more  than  all,  has  diffused  the  blessings  of  education 
as  perhaps  no  other  school  of  its  years  in  the  world.  The  experiment 
in  the  large  academies  of  New  England  and  New  York  —  especially 
those  under  Methodist  patronage  —  all  of  wdiich  are  almost  colleges, 
has  gone  far  to  demonstrate  the  excellence  of  the  system  here  recom- 
mended. And  our  j^ublic  high  schools  in  cities  have  given  no  uncer- 
tain testimonj-^  on  this  question.  True,  some  English  and  some  Scotch 
theorists  declare  the  trials  in  those  countries  failures.  But  how  could 
it  be  otherwise  where  the  women  in  polite  society  are  compelled  to 
withdraw  fi-om  every  feast  before  its  close,  lest  they  should  be  insulted 
by  the  ribald  speech  of  the  men?  A  community  where  its  men  can 
not  eat  and  drink  their  fill  in  presence  of  its  women  without  proving 
themselves  boors  or  brutes  is  not  the  one  to  pronounce  witli  authority 
on  a  practice  like  this.  It  surely  could  find  a  thousand  reasons  satis- 
factory to  itself  for  separating  its  boys  and  girls  at  school.  Then  in 
countries  where  the  catholic  religion  prevails,  where  celibacy  is  reckoned 
a  cardinal  virtue,  and  the  church  fosters  such  an  unnatural  practice, 
there  must  be  some  contrivance  to  enable  ecclesiastics  to  instill  a  taste 
for  such  a  life  into  the  minds  of  the  young.  Such  a  taste  must  be 
begotten  and  nurtured  in  solitude  and  fixed  by  absence  of  the  oppo- 
site sex.  In  such  communities  there  will  be  a  demand  for  schools 
exclusively  for  each  sex.     In  our  country  and  in  our  age  we  do  not 
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need  any  machinery  for  making  boors  or  celibates.  Such  schools 
make  people  one-sided,  unfeeling,  self-conceited;  not  genial,  round  and 
sympathetic.  So  far,  then,  are  the  experiments  already  made  in  mon- 
asterial  and  one-sex  schools  from  raising  probabilities  against  joint 
education,  that  they  would  seem  to  lead  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  ground  is  now  clear  for  the  question  in  hand:  Shall  the  sexes 
be  educated  together, —  not  exactly  alike,  but  similarly,  equally,  and  in 
company?     Is  this  best?     We  reply:    Most  certainly. 

1.  It  is  the'way  of  nature;  and  our  work  is  always  best  done  when  we 
learn  her  methods  and  follow  them.  The  sexes  are  commonly  mingled 
in  the  family,  and  those  families  are  usually  happiest  and  most  perfectly 
developed  in  their  individual  members  where  boys  and  girls  are  brought 
up  together.  Brothers  among  sisters,  and  sisters  among  brothers,  do  cer- 
tainly form  more  symmetrical  characters:  then  why  not  in  schools? 
Some  may  say  that  the  father  and  mother  are  numerically  so  large  a  part 
of  the  family  and  morally  are  the  greatest  force  in  it;  while  in  schools 
the  teachers  can  only  be  one  to  thirty  or  forty  in  number,  and  some 
times  are  a  much  smaller  portion  of  the  moral  power,  while  as  a  social 
force  they  are  hardly  counted  at  all:  and  as  immature  students  do 
form  the  public  and  social  opinion  of  the  schools,  it  is  necessary  to 
separate  the  sexes,  lest  improprieties  should  occur.  There  is  danger 
here,  without  doubt:  not,  however,  greater  than  when  the  school  is  for 
one  sex  alone.  For  in  that  case  the  immature  students  will  form 
social  opinion,  and  that  too  with  no  checks  from  actual  knowledge  of 
the  other  sex.  A  high  tone  of  moral  sentiment  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  formed,  and  will  operate  with  a  diviner  force,  when  the  sexes 
mingle  freely  under  proper  restraints  than  when  they  are  arbitrarily 
separated.  Do  you  need  any  other  proof  of  this  than  the  remem- 
brances of  actions  and  conversations  of  men  or  even  of  women  alone? 
Place  young  men  and  young  women  together,  and  refinement  will  in- 
crease; separate  them,  and  coarseness  will  grow.  Then  the  fancy  will 
work,  and  unreal  and  unnatural  ideas  will  take  root  in  the  mind  and 
bear  fruit  which  can  not  be  profitably  used  for  the  good  of  man.  In 
schools  for  young  men  alone  there  are  points  on  which  there  will  ab- 
solutely be  no  conscience  whatever,  and  the  same  is  true  among  young 
women  in  schools  alone.  They  will  practice  deception  on  teachers 
with  even  more  than  Spartan  firmness  and  Cretan  ingenuity  of  false- 
hood. But  brought  together  they  find  less  temptation  to  invent  and 
execute  tricks,  and  will  miss  the  peculiar  i3raise  for  excelling  in  mean- 
ness which  is  so  essential  as  a  stimulus  to  a  continuation  in  such 
tricks.  As  nature,  therefore,  dictates  the  mode  of  setting  the  mental 
and  moral  parts  of  the  one  sex  against  those  of  the  other,  we  need  not 
fear  to  do  the  same  thing  in  actual  education. 

2.  In  life,  in  business,  and  in  duty  generally,  the  sexes  jointly  must 
work  out  the  great  problems  of  humanity  —  the  repression  of  vice 
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and  the  diflfusion  of  religion  and  virtue  —  the  elevation  of  the  race  in 
artistic  and  social  goodness,  and  in  the  promotion  of  science,  purity, 
and  happiness.  The  time  was  when  the  advancement  of  any  noble 
end  belonged,  as  seemed  to  be  agreed  by  all,  to  man  alone.  He  was 
sole  teacher  and  laborer  in  the  world's  great  field  of  improvement. 
Woman  might  carry  his  burdens,  and  in  the  age  of  chivalry  might 
crown  him  with  laurels  after  a  useless  combat;  but  she  went  not  with 
him  to  the  work  of  life.  She  might  go  with  him  to  the  revel  or  dance, 
but  not  to  the  study  or  to  the  duty  of  life.  In  this  age,  however,  all 
concede  that  woman  is  a  most  efficient  helper  in  all  the  duties  of 
society.  Even  in  war  her  aid  is  sought  to  provide  comforts  for  the 
sick  and  wounded.  No  matter  what  good  object  is  to  be  advanced, 
she  must  plan  it,  and  not  unfreqi;ently  must  lead  the  van  of  the  enter- 
prise. If,  therefore,  she  must  do  the  same  work  as  man,  ought  she  not 
to  receive  as  good  an  education  and  substantially  the  same?  But  how 
can  she  so  well  receive  such  education  as  in  company  with  those  with 
whom  she  is  to  labor? 

An  objector  may  say:  "  Woman  while  thus  working  with  man  is  not 
to  do  the  same  work  as  man.  Side  by  side  with  him  she  indeed 
labors,  but  at  a  difierent  branch  and  with  difterent  tools.  Hence  let 
her  education  differ." 

If  we  grant  all  that  the  premises  of  this  objection  claim,  there  is  a 
ready  and  an  overwhelming  reply.  The  work  is  jointly  done,  however 
varied  may  be  its  parts  and  implements.  Should  not  preparation  for 
it  be  in  concert?  And  this  work  must  proceed  with  a  thousand  con- 
nections, and  the  workers  must  act  in  reference  to  one  another,  as  do 
the  various  wheels  and  belts  of  a  machine-shojj.  Is  it  not  better  to 
make  all  parts  of  a  comjjlicated  machine  in  one  shop  rather  than  in  a 
dozen,  and  fit  and  adjust  them  all  to  each  other  before  they  are  set  up 
for  use?  And  will  not  the  social  machinery  for  making  civilization 
and  refinement  be  both  better  made  and  better  fitted  for  the  world's 
use  when  all  its  wheels  and  cranks  and  bands  and  belts  are  manufac- 
tured and  adjusted  in  the  same  establishment?  Besides,  what  a  prac- 
tical education  in  that  mutual  assistance  which  each  sex  must  render 
the  other  in  life  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  young  men  and  young 
women  under  judicious  teachers  carrying  forward  school  duties  in  school 
organizations!  If  Agesilaus  was  wise  when  he  uttered  the  often- 
quoted  maxim  that,  "  boys  ought  to  learn  at  school  what  they  are  to 
practice  when  they  become  men,"  ought  there  not  to  be  a  corollary  to 
the  maxim,  that  they  should  learn  those  things  in  the  same  manner, 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  circumstances,  as  they  will  be 
required  to  practice  them  when  they  are  men?  What  would  be  said 
of  a  general  who  would  insist  that  his  soldiers  should  drill  with  arms 
inverted,  holding  each  gun  by  the  bayonet  and  each  sword  by  the 
point,  and  that  every  evolution  should  be  performed  by  the  step  back- 
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ward,  affirming  that  they  woukl  thus  become  more  skillful  and  pliant 
for  the  labors  and  combinations  of  the  battle-field?  Would  any  one 
commend  a  general  who  would  demand  that  each  arm  of  his  corps, — 
infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  engineers— should  never  be  in  the  same 
camp,  or  act  together  in  regimental,  brigade  or  corps  drill,  until  the 
day  of  battle?  Yet  would  he  not  be  as  sensible  as  the  teacher  or 
educator  who  is  drilling  and  disciplining  men  and  women  for  the 
great  battle  of  virtue  and  truth  against  vice  and  error,  if  he  shall  in- 
sist that  these  sexes  shall  be  trained  and  instructed  separately  till  the 
time  when  they  shall  unite  their  forces  for  the  combat?  Whatever  is 
the  work  of  life,  man  and  woman  must  join  to  do  it.  Ought  they  not, 
then,  to  be  jointly  trained  and  educated  for  it?  To  name  one  specific 
work,  they  must  act  in  concert  in  bringing  up  a  family.  Can  they  be 
propei'ly  educated  for  such  a  momentous  and  delicate  duty  far  from 
each  other?  Can  one  set  of  teachers  train  the  young  woman  and 
another  train  the  young  man,  each  in  a  separate  school  and  by  a  dis- 
tinct method,  and  with  different  and  perhaps  contradictory  studies 
and  modes  of  discipline,  and  do  their  work  as  well  as  when  both  work 
together?  Who  would  think  of  training  a  span  of  matched  horses  in 
any  other  way  than  side  by  side,  or  at  least  by  the  side  of  companions? 
If  men  and  women  are  to  receive  a  different  education,  let  it  certainly 
be  in  presence  of  each  other;  and  if  it  must  in  reality  contain  precise- 
ly the  same  elements,  let  it  be  in  concert.  Why  separate  those  who 
must  learn  the  same  things,  and  acquire  the  same  discipline  for  the 
same  work  under  the  same  circumstances?  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  instruction  on  every  point  of  morals  and  behavior  or  of  science 
shall  be  given  in  the  presence  of  the  two  sexes;  but  only  that  the  gen- 
eral rule  is  joint  or  cooperative  education  and  mutual  contact  in  dis- 
cipline. 

[Concluded  next  month.] 


THE  EDUCATORS  OUTSIDE  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM.* 


In  our  present  remarks,  we  wish  to  be  understood  as  in  no  way  de- 
preciating the  value  of  the  places  called  schools,  or  any  institutions, 
organized  for  the  instruction  of  youth.  There  exists,  however,  a  dis- 
position, among  students,  teachers,  and  patrons,  to  overrate  the  value 
of  schools,  or,  rather,  to  underrate  the  value  of  outside  influences. 

Many  think  if  their  children  shall  legitimately  pass  the  curriculum 
of  a  reputable  institution  of  learning,  their  diplomas  should  be  guar- 

*An  essay  read  before  the  last  Convention  of  County  Superintendents,  by  J.  H. 
Knafp,  Superintendent  of  Knox  County. 
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anties  of  immediate  success  in  almost  any  business;  and  when  fail- 
ure attends  such,  the  institution  is  often  denounced.  Such  institu- 
tion may  not  be  an  object  of  censure  (though  in  many  instances  more 
practical  instruction  should  be  given);  but  the  error  is  probably  with 
the  guardian,  who  neglects  to  give  the  necessai-y  contemporary  disci- 
pline from  means  outside  the  school-room. 

Noah  Webster  said  "An  academic  education  which  should  furnish 
the  youth  with  some  idea  of  men  and  things,  and  leave  time  for  an 
apprenticeship,  before  the  age  of  twenty-one,  would  be  the  most  eligi- 
ble for  young  men  who  are  designed  for  active  employment."  In  1788 
he  also  said  that  what  was  then  called  a  liberal  education  disqualified 
a  man  for  business. 

Now  we  would  not  in  the  least  suppose  the  great  lexicographer  did 
not  appreciate  a  liberal  education.  AVhat  did  he  mean?  lie  meant, 
no  doubt,  not  that  they  were  disqualified  because  of  the  instruction 
obtained  in  college,  but  because  of  the  failure  in  letting  other  neces- 
sary influences  do  their  work  at  the  proper  time.  Their  minds,  like 
the  feet  of  the  Chinese  women,  were  held  in  such  narrow  limits  while 
they  should  be  growing  that  they  became  dwarfed,  and  little  or  no 
growth  afterward  could  be  expected. 

Our  characters  are  definitely  stamped  by  our  surroundings.  The 
early  Greeks  and  Eomans  had  neither  the  art  of  printing  nor  what 
may  be  called  organized  institutions  of  learning;  yet  we  admit  that 
they  were  educated,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term.  Their  academic 
course  and  college  curriculum  consisted  in  what  they  saw  and  heard 
in  the  streets,  public  assemblies,  groves,  places  of  business,  and  in 
their  varied  social  intercourse.  The  outdoor-educated  Greeks  and 
Romans  have  left  languages  which,  though  denominated  dead,  are 
studied  more  by  leading  scholars,  for  their  power,  elegance,  and  cul- 
ture, than  any  living  tongue.  These  primitives  were,  from  necessity, 
free  and  inde2^endent  thinkers,  and  in  such  condition  were  inventive; 
and  under  such  circumstances  science  and  art  were  diversified,  and 
rapidly  developed.  Their  minds  were  not  restricted  or  stinted  in 
growth  by  taking  for  granted  the  stereotyped  assertions  of  the  teacher 
or  the  text-book,  but  they  "searched  diligently  to  see  if  these  things 
were  so",  obtaining  littles  from  ditlerent  sources,  and  drawing  on 
their  own  fruitful  minds  to  add  more.  Gaining  knowledge  in  such  a 
way,  the  seekers  were  inclined  to  assemble  for  mutual  conference  and 
exchange  of  ideas:  hence  the  natural  result,  the  organized  school. 

The  school  seems  first  established  as  a  subsidiary  to  the  mind's  aspi- 
rations; but  many  moderns  now  consider  it  as  the  principal,  some 
almost  the  sole^  means  of  education.  We  may  mention  leading  minds 
of  our  own  country,  men  holding  high  positions,  who  never  had  the 
advantages  of  a  thorough  college  course;  yet,  according  to  Daniel 
Webster's  definition,  are  educated,  for  they  "had  the  ability  to  sum- 
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mon  their  mental  powers  into  vigorous  exercise  to  effect  their  pro- 
posed object,  in  emergencies."  Among  these,  commonly,  though  we 
think  improperly,  termed  self-educated  men,  we  find  Franklin,  the 
promoter  of  science;  Henry  Clay,  the  distinguished  statesman  and 
orator  of  Kentucky;  Horace  Greeley,  a  leading  journalist;  even  Hitch- 
cock, the  noted  author  and  eminently  successful  college  president; 
and  Washington,  and  Lincoln,  and  others,  Presidents  of  the  United 
States. 

We  mention  these  names,  not  in  depreciation  of  college  instruc- 
tion, but  simply  as  examples  of  what  was  possible  to  be  done  by 
'  The  Educators  outside  the  school-room.'  We  believe  that  with  the 
same  perseverance,  and  love  of  learning  success  would  have  been  easier 
to  them  had  they  added  the  regular  discipline  of  college  to  their  other 
experience.  They  all  labored  for  the  interest  of  colleges.  Henry 
Clay  acknowledged  with  tears  the  disadvantage  he  suffered,  owing  to 
the  want  of  a  liberal  education. 

If  the  mental  structure  is  so  largely  formed  by  various  materials,  is 
it  not  well  to  consider  how  those  materials  may  be  best  adapted  to  its 
use?  We  must  understand  that  not  any  one  mind,  or  one  influence, 
is  sufficient  to  educate  another  mind;  but  as  the  plant  draws  its  nour- 
ishment from  a  variety  of  elements,  as  the  body  is  best  fed  by  a  varied 
diet,  so  must  the  mind  make  its  growth  by  food  from  various  influ- 
ences. The  school-room  does  its  important  part,  general  reading 
another,  home  influences  a  third,  the  church  and  Sabbath-school  an- 
other, well-directed  hearing  and  sight-seeing  while  traveling  another: 
society  also  does  its  work;  indeed,  all  one's  surroundings  —  in  school, 
at  home,  or  abroad  —  make  up  the  education  that  determines  the 
character  of  man. 

We  will  speak  of  these  more  in  detail. 

1.  BooJis,  Pamphlets,  and  Newspapers.  Every  person  should  have 
a  course  of  general  reading.  We  see  scholars,  and  many  teachers,  who 
are  prompt  in  what  may  be  found  in  the  text-book,  but,  as  we  try  to 
converse  with  them,  find  them  sadly  deficient  in  general  knowledge; 
indeed,  many  can  scarcely  speak  upon  any  topic  beyond  the  books 
studied  in  school.  Now  such,  like  the  weaver's  warp,  need  filling  to 
be  useful  to  mankind.  Well  has  Bacon  said,  "  Beading  maketh  the 
full  man.  In  some  houses  you  may  find  a  Bible,  and  beyond  this 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  books  or  newspapers  is  seen,  save,  perhaps, 
some  free  Medical  Almanac,  hung  near  the  mantel-piece  by  a  string. 
We  need  not  expect  much  intelligence  in  such  places. 

Again,  we  meet  with  families  where  every  member  is  easy  in  con- 
versation,—  the  older  ones  ready  for  debate,  or  to  give  intelligent 
opinions  upon  various  subjects;  the  younger  capable  of  comprehend- 
ing any  information  we  would  give  them,  hence  better  prepared  to 
receive  instruction  in  the  school-room. 
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If  we  ask  the  cause  of  such  a  condition  of  things,  we  may  be  shown 
in  their  homes  a  few  shelves  of  well-selected  books,  and  on  a  table  a 
variety  of  periodicals,  perhaps  a  paper  or  magazine,  addressed  to  each 
reading  member  of  the  family.  They  obeyed  the  injunction  of  Paul 
to  Timothy,  "giving  attendance  to  reading." 

2.  Home  influences.  The  homes  of  youth  form  no  insignificant  part 
of  their  education.  Would  that  intelligence  and  true  piety  stood  at 
the  head  of  each  household.  The  houses  may  not  necessarily  be  ex- 
pensive, but  should  always  be  tidy  and  cheerful.  A  fe^w  pictures 
should  adorn  the  walls  of  the  rooms,  evergreens  and  shade-trees  give 
pleasure  and  comfort  in  the  yard.  Order,  taste  and  neatness  (not  the 
poisoning  kind  that  sacrifices  comfort)  should  pervade  all.  Innocent 
amusements  for  recreation  should  be  allowed,  and  music  should  have 
its  restraining,  elevating  and  hallowing  influence.  Habits  of  obe- 
dience, promptness,  industry,  economy  and  self-sacrifice  should  here 
be  formed.  Self-reliance  niay  here  be  learned,  by  teaching  the  young 
to  overcome  difficulties  with  as  little  aid  as  possible. 

3.  Society.  We  are  created  social  beings,  having  a  natural  fondness 
for  society  and  sympathy.  The  recluse  is  one  of  mankind's  excep- 
tions. Man  has  a  strong,  yet  some  times  imperceptible,  influence  on 
his  fellow  man.  The  habits,  tones  of  voice,  and  even  the  gait  in  walk, 
of  one  part  of  society  is  often  found  visibly  stamped  upon  another. 
This  influence,  rightly  directed,  is  for  good.  Mind  needs  friction  with 
mind. 

Realizing  the  power  one  mind  has  over  another,  parents  should  be 
very  careful  in  the  choice  of  a  child's  playmates,  and  those  who  are  to 
be  daily  with  them.  The  language  of  early  associates  usually  forms  a 
large  part  of  our  natural  exjjressions.  The  child  nurtured  in  a  family 
where  rough,  ungrammatical  or  inelegant  language  is  used,  will  feel 
the  disadvantage  in  after  life;  for,  though  many  years  may  be  spent 
in  criticism  and  polish,  the  uncouth  exj^ressions  will  break  out  upon 
him,  to  his  chagrin.  Knowing  this,  parents  should  not  be  censured 
when  they  would  exclude  the  rough  and  rowdyish, —  not  be- 
cause they  consider  them  particularly  vicious,  but  because  they 
wish  not  to  have  the  influence  of  such  habits  upon  their  family. 
Childi'en  reared  in  the  homes  of  the  refined  also  carry  the  signs  with 
them.  William  Wirt  said  he  owed  all  his  success  in  life  to  a  certain 
society  in  which  he  happened  to  be  placed.  We  would  urge,  as  a 
wholesome  measure,  that  parents  invite  into  their  house  as  guests  the 
learned,  the  polished,  the  talented,  the  wise  and  the  good;  and  be 
sure  the  younger  members  of  the  family  have  the  advantage  of  their 
society;  they  may  thereby  have  ambition  kindled  to  imitate  their  good 
examples. 

4.  Travel.  There  is  a  certain  discipline  and  grace  obtained  by  the 
observant  traveler,  which  can  not  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 

We  gain  knowledge  either  by  direct  sensuous  perceptions,  or  com- 
16 
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prehend.  by  comparing  with  something  already  learned  by  our  senses. 
For  instance,  to  a  youth  experienced  in  noticing  a  variety  of  trees, 
others  may  be  described,  and,  by  comparing  the  unseen  with  those 
known,  a  fair  idea  of  them  may  be  had;  but  description  to  any  with- 
out objects  with  which  to  compare  gives  vague  and  imperfect  ideas. 
Admitting  this,  we  see  the  necessity  of  exercising  the  senses  on  a 
variety  of  objects,  thereby  extending  one's  experience.  Travel  alone 
can  do  this  work. 

The  practical  question  may  here  be  asked,  What  has  the  County 
Superintendent  to  do  with  these  outside  educators?  He  examines 
the  teacher,  and  afterward  visits  his  school  to  see  that  the  school  in- 
fluence is  all  right.  Occupying  the  position  he  does,  and  we  hope 
having  the  confidence  of  those  Avhose  hospitalities  he  shares  Avhile 
passing  around  on  his  daily  duties,  can  he  not,  and  ought  he  not, 
counsel  with  parents  in  regard  to  some  profitable  books  and  papers 
which  should  be  put  in  their  children's  hands?  He  may  even  have  a 
few  small  circulars  printed,  stating  the  influence  and  beneflt  of  good 
reading  to  the  mind;  and,  as  he  travels  about  his  county,  leave  a  few 
of  these  in  the  school-room;  also  at  the  homes  where  he  calls.  On 
these  circulars,  let  the  titles  and  prices  of  a  few  choice  books  and 
periodicals  be  named,  also  where  and  how  obtained,  even  ofi'ering  to 
assist  in  getting  any  of  these,  if  desired. 

Can  not  the  Superintendent,  knowing  the  disposition  of  young 
people  for  amusements,  suggest  and  help  organize,  in  diff"erent  locali- 
ties, singing-schools  and  debating-clubs,  to  forestall  useless  dancing 
and  attendance  at  frivolous  parties?  Let  him  tell  parents  to  take 
their  children  to  factories,  machine-shops,  mills,  furnaces,  printing- 
houses,  telegraph  offices,  and  show  them  how  things  are  done:  it  will 
give  keenness  to  their  observation  and  enlarge  their  minds. 

When  parents,  for  business  or  pleasure,  are  to  visit  cities,  or  parts  of 
the  country  having  things  differing  in  interest  from  their  own  locality, 
suggest  to  them  to  take  John  or  Mary,  or  both,  with  them:  if  they 
travel  with  understanding  eyes  and  ears,  they  will  get  an  intelligence 
in  this  way  to  be  gained  in  no  other. 

Hint,  also,  that  it  is  well  to  allow  young  persons  to  participate  in 
their  business  transactions,  thereby  giving  them  sympathy  for  their 
parents  in  their  cares,  and  by  showing  them  the  culture  needed  for 
Buch  duties,  they  may  be  stimulated  to  acquire  it. 

The  usefulness  of  the  faithful  Superintendent  in  all  these  matters 
can  scarcely  be  estimated.  Each  should  feel  that  he  has  in  a  large 
measure  the  direction  of  the  education  of  every  child  in  his  county; 
and  let  him  draw  from  any  or  all  sources  that  nnay  aid  him  in  his 
duties.  He  should  cultivate  a  love  for  his  work,  and  study  to  adapt 
himself  to  circumstances.  Let  him,  like  Scott  and  Macaulay,  strengthen 
the  chain  between  literature  and  the  common  people,  by  showing  a 
lively  interest  in  both. 
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WHAT  WE  SEE  FROM  A  CAR-WINDOW. 


The  problem  in  the  subjoined  letter  has  been  sent  us  for  solution, 
with  the  request  that  the  answer  shall  be  published  in  the  Teacher. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  that  our  friends,  on  their  return  from  our  annual 
feast,  turned  their  spare  moments  to  profitable  account,  in  making 
merry  and  proposing  to  one  another  interesting  problems.  At  our 
next  great  gathering  we  hope  to  meet  these  friends  and  others,  and  bo 
one  of  the  social  party  promised. 

Mendota,  III.,  Dec.  21th,  1867. 

Prop.  J.  V.  N.  Standish:  Dear  Sir, —  Prof.  Burr,  of  Whiteside  county,  gives 
to  the  passengers  to-day  the  following  problem: 

"I  sit  one  foot  from  the  centre  of  a  car-window,  moving  at  the  rate  of  20 
miles  per  hour,  and  see  an  object  out  of  said  window  one  second  of  time. 
What  is  the  distance  from  the  window  to  said  object, —  the  window  being  18 
inches  in  width?  " 

It  is  objected  to  the  above  question  that  it  is  indefinite,  and  that  an  exact 
answer  can  not  be  given,  because  the  distance  is  a  variable  quai^ity, —  being 
greatest  at  the  beginning  and  end,  and  least  at  the  middle  of  the  time  named, 
—  the  number  of  answers  being  as  many  as  the  number  of  points  assumed  in 
the  line  described  by  the  window.  Prof.  Burr  insists  that  the  question  is  defi- 
nite and  admits  of  an  exact  answer.  It  is  agreed  by  the  passengers  and  Prof. 
Burr  to  leave  the  matter  to  your  decision,  the  same  to  be  reported  in  the 
Teacher.  Passengkh. 

Ansiver. — When  the  car  is  nearest  the  object,  its  distance  is  18f  feet 
from  the  window.  When  the  object  is  first  seen,  it  is  2i^^  feet  from 
the  window.  The  object  is  19§  feet  from  the  eye  when  nearest,  and 
24|  feet  when  first  seen.  Therefore,  to  make  the  problem  more  defi- 
nite, the  words  'when  nearest'  or  'when  first  seen'  should  be  inserted 
after  the  words  '  said  object '  and  before  the  words  '  the  window  '. 

Motion  in  absolute  space  is  one  of  the  unknowahles ;  for  there  is 
neither  approaching  nor  receding  from  any  thing:  it  would  be  all  the 
same  whether  we  flew  on  the  wings  of  the  lightning  or  remained  per- 
fectly quiescent.  We  might  move  never  so  fast,  and  our  movement 
would  be  unknown  to  us,  because  there  would  be  no  visible  surround- 
ings to  indicate  to  us  that  we  moved  at  all. 

We  are  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  visible  objects:  the  heavens  are 
above  us,  and  the  earth  beneath  us.  We  learn  of  motion  by  compar- 
ing the  places  we  occupy  at  different  times  with  those  of  surrounding 
objects.  Unless  we  move  in  a  circle,  we  may  be  said  to  ajiproach  or 
recede  from  every  town,  village  and  city  on  the  globe,  every  time  we 
change  our  positions. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  object  contemplated  in  the  problem. 
Supposing  the  object  to  be  midway  between  Galesburg  and  Mendota, 
our  friends  wei'e  certainly  nearer  it  when  the  visual  line  of  sight  rested 
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upon  the  object  perpendicular  to  the  glass  of  the  windoio  than  they  were  at 
Galesburg  or  Mendota.  At  that  instant  they  were  the  nearest:  the  dis- 
tance became  a  minimum.  Hence,  for  the  same  reason,  the  distance 
was  at  its  maximum  when  the  object  was  first  seen,  and  at  its  mini- 
mum when  it  was  seen  through  the  centre  of  the  window. 

In  this  connection,  we  will  speak  briefly  of  a  curious  i^henomenon 
which  the  discussion  of  the  problem  has  suggested.  All  who  have 
ridden  in  the  cars  have  not  failed  to  observe,  as  they  looked  out  upon 
a  plain  covered  with  a  variety  of  objects,  such  as  trees,  horses,  cattle, 
buildings,  etc.,  or  passed  near  a  cornfield  or  forest,  how  the  different 
objects  appear  to  sweep  around  some  central  point  in  curves.  Objects 
between  us  and  the  point,  wherever  it  may  be,  seem  to  move  in  one 
direction,  while  those  beyond  the  point  seem  to  move  in  an  opposite 
direction.  In  a  mazy  dance,  they  seem  to  chasser  right  and  left,  until 
the  bewildered  sight  is  lost  in  the  confusion. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  locus  of  the  point  is  not  stationary.  In  obe- 
dience to  a  definite  law,  which  is  easily  determined,  it  recedes  along  a 
line.  Let  us  suppose,  as  the  object  mentioned  in  the  problem  just 
comes  into  view,  an  indefinite  straight  line  to  be  drawn  from  the  ob- 
server through  the  object.  Along  this  line  there  will  be  an  indefinite 
number  of  objects,  all  projected  in  the  same  direction.  Were  the  cars 
to  stoj)  at  the  instant  the  object  comes  into  the  field  of  view,  a  row  of 
objects  would  be  seen  along  what  may  be  called  the  visual  line.  jSTow 
let  the  cars  start,  and  what  is  the  result?  The  objects,  which  have 
wheeled  into  line  but  for  an  instant,  as  quickly  have  'broken  ranks': 
those  nearest  to  the  cars  appear  to  be  in  advance  of  those  more  dis- 
tant. All  are  moving  apparently  around  some  central  point.  But 
why  should  the  most  distant  objects  appear  to  i^erform  a  circuit  in  an 
opposite  direction?  This  is  merely  an  optical  illusion,  and  can  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  fact  of  the  greater  apparent  velocity  of  nearer 
objects  over  those  at  a  greater  distance.  That  is,  the  ajDparent  velocity  of 
most  distant  objects  is  so  slow,  when  compared  with  the  velocity  of  the 
nearest  objects,  that  the  observer  receives  the  impression  that  they  are 
standing  still,  or,  rather,  are  moving  in  a  contrary  direction.  s. 


The  Objects  op  a  Eecitation  are  nine,  viz. :  (1)  To  enable  the  teacher 
to  determine  the  progress  of  the  class;  (2)  to  enable  the  pupil  to  ex- 
press accurately  the  truths  acquired;  (3)  to  enable  him  to  acquire  self- 
confidence,  and  (4)  to  fix  knowledge  more  firmly  in  the  mind;  (5)  to 
enable  the  teacher  to  explain  difficult  jDoints;  (6)  to  add  farther  illus- 
tration; also  (7)  to  give  ijroper  direction  to  the  mental  eftbrts  of  the 
pupils;  (8)  to  enable  him  to  place  before  the  pupils  proper  incentives 
to  study;  and  lastly,  to  enable  the  teacher  to  develop  such  moral  in- 
struction as  may  be  suggested  by  the  matter  of  the  recitation,    e.  c.  d. 
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ASKING      QUESTIONS. 


It  will  be  universally  conceded  that  children  are  not  bottles  or  jars, 
to  be  filled,  hermetically  sealed,  and  placed  in  rows  till  called  for;  yet 
much  of  their  education  is  conducted  on  some  such  basis.  Acquisi- 
tion of  facts  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  making  sure  of  their  acquisi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  pretty  nearly  ends  the  whole  business. 
The  old  simile  of  clay  and  potter  still  holds,  in  spite  of  young-Amer- 
icaism  and  the  theory  of  self-development.  If  the  instructor's  plan 
is  to  make  reservoirs,  reservoirs  he  will  have  in  abundance;  if  it  is  to 
make  wells,  wells  they  will  be.  The  teacher  holds  in  his  own  hands 
the  results  of  his  work.  The  manner  of  conducting  recitation,  in  a 
great  measure,  moulds  the  mode  of  thinking  of  the  pupils. 

Asking  questions  is  an  art  to  be  acquired  slowly  and  through  much 
tribulation.  There  are  three  points  which  may  be  considered  with 
profit  in  relation  to  this  art. 

First,  the  kind  of  questions;  second,  the  manner  of  putting  them; 
iJiird,  their  arrangement. 

1.  They  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  call  for  all  which  may  be 
said  upon  the  subject  in  hand,  and  that  may  not  by  any  possibility  be 
answered  by  a  'yes'  or  'no',  or  'I  think  so'.  Children  are  very  fond 
of  using  ambiguous  and  incomplete  sentences.  This  habit  may  be 
broken  up  by  asking  questions  which  can  not  be  properly  answered 
in  this  manner;  setting  the  example  of  making  complete  sentences, 
and  demanding  answers  correct  in  expression  as  well  as  in  facts.  This 
is  cultivating  language  with  the  least  outlay.  It  is  a  slow  process,  but 
just  as  sure  as  daily  physical  growth,  if  it  has  daily  attention.  Mak- 
ing it  a  specialty,  having  its  own  time  and  seasons,  is  making  it  a  bug- 
bear and  a  failure. 

2.  The  questions  should  be  clearly  and  briefly  stated,  neither  indi- 
cating the  answers  nor  misleading  the  pupils.  If  the  teacher  should 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  contract  a  habit  of  putting  questions  in  such  a 
form  as  to  merely  call  for  assent  or  dissent  from  the  pupils,  or  an  af- 
firmative statement  of  what  the  question  puts  interrogatively,  the 
pupil  will  very  soon  contract  a  habit  of  doing  without  much  study, 
and  trusting  to  luck  for  a  safe  passage  through  recitation.  Total  de- 
pravity may  not  be  a  very  flattering  doctrine,  but  the  ingenious  de- 
vices which  children  get  up  to  avoid  work  incline  us  a  good  deal  to- 
ward believing  it.  The  opposite  extreme  of  asking  puzzling  questions 
is  to  be  just  as  much  avoided.  Ingenuity  is,  doubtless,  a  good  thing, 
but  it  can  be  better  exercised  than  in  worrying  the  little  brains  which 
have  enough  to  do  without  solving  riddles.  It  irritates  bright  child- 
ren and  discourages  the  stupid. 

3.  They  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  take  up  the  whole  subject  sys- 
tematically, bringing  out  the  main  features,  plainly  stating  tliem,  and 
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fixing  them  firmly.  Method  is  a  great  help  to  the  memory.  The 
mind  is  a  good  deal  like  a  cupboard:  if  things  are  put  into  it  in  order, 
it  will  hold  twice  as  much,  and  they  can  be  more  easily  found  when 
Avanted.  It  should  be  the  instructor's  first  aim  to  teach  his  pupil  to 
begin  things  at  the  beginning  and  pursue  them  straight  through  to 
their  termination.  This  will  so  habituate  the  pupil  to  systematic 
thought  and  clear  expression  that  he  will  take  hold  of  new  subjects 
easily  and  talk  about  theni  in  good  English.  e.  s. 


ON  PARSING 


At  some  time  or  other,  during  a  course  of  study  in  English  Gram- 
mar, the  grammatical  analysis  of  words  forms  an  important  exercise. 
Under  a  conviction  that  much  unskillful  work  is  done  in  this  part  of 
the  instruction,  and  that  (so  far  as  I  know)  all  the  formulae  for  pars- 
ing found  in  our  text-books,  and  most  of  those  improvised  by  teachers, 
are  radically  wrong,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  importance 
of  a  logical  order  of  thought,  I  propose  to  present  some  formulfe  which, 
to  say  the  least,  seem  to  be  philosophically  correct. 

I  believe  that  all  the  technicalities  of  English  Grammar  should  be 
presented  in  accordance  with  the  following  Principle:  ^^ Ideas  before 
words  and  definitions."  If  they  are  presented  in  accordance  with  this 
principle,  pujiils  are  induced  to  think  before  they  speak,  and  thus 
much  of  the  carelessness  usually  found  is  avoided,  time  is  saved,  and 
mental  culture  is  substituted  for  a  jargon  of  words.  I  deem  this  point 
of  so  much  importance,  although  so  frequently  overlooked,  that  I  will 
illustrate  by  a  familiar  example  or  two.  My  purpose  is  not  so  much 
to  take  exception  to  the  language  used  as  to  the  order  of  presentation. 

Example:  "Columbus  discovered  America."  Parse  Columbus  and 
discovered.  The  following  formula  correctly  represents  that  generally 
Used.  Columbus  is  a  noun,  because  it  is  a  name;  it  is  a  proper  noun, 
because  it  is  a  particular  name;  it  is  in  the  third  person,  because  it  is 
the  name  of  something  spoken  of;  it  is  in  the  singular  number,  because 
it  denotes  but  one;  it  is  of  the  masculine  gender,  because  it  denotes  a 
male;  it  is  in  the  nominative  case,  subject  of  the  verb  discovered, 
according  to  the  rule,  etc. 

Presented  in  accordance  with  the  principle  enunciated,  the  formula 
would  read  thus:  Columbus  is  a  name,  hence  it  is  a  noun;  it  is  the 
name  of  a  particular  individual,  hence  it  is  a  proper  noun;  it  repre- 
sents something  spoken  of,  hence  it  is  in  the  third  person;  it  is  the 
name  of  but  one  thing,  hence  it  is  in  the  singular  number;  it  is  the 
name  of  a  male,  hence  it  is  of  the  masculine  gender;  it  is  used  as  the 
subject  of  the  verb  discovered,  hence  it  is  in  the  nominative  case, 
according  to  the  rule,  etc. 
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Let  us  compare  the  two  formulae.  How  does  the  pujiil  know  that 
Columbus  is  a  noun?  Ans.  By  determining  that  it  is  a  name.  How 
does  he  know  that  it  is  in  the  nominative  case?  Ans.  By  deter- 
mining that  it  is  used  as  the  subject  of  the  verb  discovered.  Then, 
why  not  teach  him  to  express  himself  in  accordance  with  the  order  of 
of  thought  which  he  is  compelled  to  pvirsue. 

Another  example  will  more  clearly  explain  my  views.  Parse  dis- 
covered. For  the  formula  usually  given  I  should  substitute  the 
following:  Discovered  is  a  word  used  to  express  action,  hence  it  is  a 
verb;  its  principal  parts  are  discover,  discovered,  discovered;  it 
forms  its  preterite  and  perfect  participle  by  adding  ed,  hence  it  is 
regular;  the  action  expressed  by  it  terminates  on  an  object,  hence  it 
is  transitive;  it  expresses  the  act  as  an  actual  occurrence  or  fact,  hence 
it  is  in  the  indicative  mood;  it  expresses  what  took  place  in  time  fully 
past,  hence  it  is  in  the  imperfect  tense;  it  expresses  the  subject  as 
acting,  hence  it  is  in  the  active  voice;  its  subject,  Columbus,  is  in  the 
third  person  singular  number,  hence  it  must  be  in  the  third  person 
singular  number  to  agree  with  its  subject,  according  to  the  rule,  etc. 

Parsing  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  principle  and 
the  illustrations  here  given  becomes  a  fruitful  source  of  mental  cul- 
ture and  a  pleasing  and  useful  exercise.  h.  h. 


SUCCESS 


I  THINK  I  have  somewhere  read  a  remark  something  like  this: 
"  Nothing  succeeds  like  success";  at  any  rate,  it  is  true.  If  you  wish 
to  receive  the  encouragement,  the  good  wishes,  or  the  more  substan- 
tial assistance  of  community,  the  way  to  gain  all  these  is  to  succeed  in 
your  undertakings.  Then  every  one  will  be  anxious  to  lend  you  a 
helping  hand,  and  to  encourage  you  in  your  onward  and  upward 
course.  If  you  enlist  in  any  enterprise  while  it  is  somewhat  doubtful 
in  its  result,  though  the  advantage  to  be  gained  is  great  and  the  re- 
ward rich  if  the  project  be  successful,  the  majority  of  people  will  be 
exceedingly  cautious  how  they  assist  j^ou  where  there  is  ayi^  risk  to  be 
run.  They  will  stand  by  and  look  on  while  you  try  the  experiment 
by  yourself.  If  for  want  of  sufficient  means  or  encouragement,  or 
from  any  other  cause,  you  fail,  these  cautious  people  will  have  the  sat- 
isfaction of  saying  to  you  "I  told  you  so:  I  knew  how  you  would  come 
out:  I  knew  better  than  to  risk  myself  in  any  such  wild  scheme  as 
that."  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  succeed,  how  these  same  friends 
will  patronize  you,  and  perhajjs  take  the  credit  of  your  success  to 
themselves,  saying  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  encouragement  or 
assistance  that  (he;i/  gave,  you  would  never  have  succeeded.  Such  peo- 
ple always  remind  me  of  the  man  who,  on  coming  to  a  new  country, 
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was  obliged  to  live,  for  a  time,  in  a  barn,  until  he  could  put  up  a  cabin. 
One  day,  as  the  door  was  open,  a  bear  walked  in  and  took  a  survey  of 
the  premises.  The  man  immediately  rushed  up  a  ladder  that  was 
leaning  against  the  beams,  and,  to  insure  his  safety,  drew  the  ladder 
up  after  him,  leaving  his  wife  below,  to  look  after  herself  and  babj^  as 
best  she  could.  On  seeing  all  means  of  retreat  cut  off,  she  seized  the 
poker  and  made  fight  with  her  grim  visitor.  Her  husband,  hearing 
the  vigorous  blows  descending  upon  the  bear,  finally  ventured  to  the 
edge  of  the  seaflFold,  and,  seeing  the  bear  jjast  harming  any  one,  came 
down,  took  the  poker  from  his  wife's  hands,  and  gallantly  inflicted 
several  blows  upon  the  dead  body  of  the  bear,  then,  turning  to  his 
wife,  said,  in  a  tone  of  triumph,  "There,  now,  we've  killed  the  bear 
and  saved  Johnny!" 

The  story  has  a  moral.  Teachers,  do  not  ask  or  expect  help  while 
your  success  is  doubtful;  but  helj)  yourselves,  achieve  success  by  your 
own  hard  labor,  and  then  (when  you  do  not  particularly  need  it)  you 
may  look  for  any  amount  of  appreciation,  encouragement,  and  help. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


EDITOR'S    CHAIR. 

Spring  Institutes. — The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  rejDorts  the  whole  number  of  teachers  in  that  state  for  the  year  1867 
at  15,209.  Of  this  number  6,621,  or  not  quite  one-half,  attended  district  or  county 
institutes  during  the  year  —  2,677  in  the  former  ease,  and  3,944  in  the  latter. 
In  the  year  1866  there  were  in  the  State  of  Illinois  17,279  teachers,  of  whom 
3,199,  or  18  per  cent,  only,  attended  institutes  in  course  of  the  year.  These 
figures  afford  an  opportunity  to  form  an  idea  of  the  comparative  amount  of  in- 
stitute work  done  in  the  two  states,  and,  to  some  extent,  of  the  interest  in  their 
work  of  those  who  have  the  management  of  our  schools.  We  have  no  data  by 
which  to  determine  the  number  of  the  teachers  of  this  state  who  had  never 
taught  before;  but  from  the  best  authority  at  hand  —  that  of  comparative  sta- 
tistics—  the  number  was  between  16  and  17  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  the 
additional  number  who  had  taught  only  one  year  was  over  20  per  cent.  The 
latter  figures  indicate  the  amount  of  experience  the  teachers  of  the  state  have 
had  in  their  profession,  and  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  statistics 
from  Hon.  N.  Bateman's  report,  as  given  above,  they  show  the  lack  of 
special  preparation  for  the  high  duties  of  the  calling.  The  number  of  teach- 
ers attending  institutes  was  but  little  greater  than  the  number  of  those  who 
had  never  taught,  and  not  as  great  as  the  number  who  had  taught  only  a  single 
yearl  We  do  not  propose  at  present  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  Institutes  in  general,  but,  as  the  time  for  holding  them  is  at  hand,  to  offer 
a  few  suggestions  pertaining  to  their  efficiency. 
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I.  Who  should  be  there  f  "Without  hesitancy  we  say,  all  the  teachers  of  the 
county.  Those  who  have  had  a  lo.ig  and  successful  experience  as  instructors 
owe  it  to  their  less  experienced  brethren  to  be  there.  He  is  fortunate  indeed 
who,  in  reviewing  his  past  labors,  can  not  recall  many  mistakes  of  the  school- 
room which,  for  the  time,  seriously  marred  his  efficiency.  Experience  has 
brought  to  you  that  Avisdom  which  the  new  and  inexperienced  teacher  anx- 
iously seeks.  Can  you  allow  him  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  the  position, 
to  undertake  the  fearful  task  of  training  the  immortal  mind,  without  giving 
him  the  benefit  of  your  counsel  ?  The  true  teacher  labors  for  the  benefit  of  the 
race,  and  recognizes  his  duty  in  strengthening  the  arm  of  a  brother  teacher  for 
his  work  as  much  as  in  training  the  minds  under  his  own  more  immediate 
care.  He  owes  it  to  the  profession  to  be  there.  In  almost  every  department 
of  life  those  of  similar  calling  recognize  a  community  of  interest  and  organize 
into  associations  for  the  purpose  of  securing  greater  efficiency  of  action  and  of 
promoting  the  common  interest.  The  teacher's  business  is  education.  Is  this 
a  business  which  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule?  The  advancement  which 
it  has  made  of  late  years,  by  means  of  educational  gatherings  of  various  kinds, 
is  a  most  triumphant  answer  in  the  negative.  The  improvement  in  the  char- 
acter of  our  schools,  in  the  position  which  the  teacher  occupies  in  society,  as 
■well  as  the  compensation  received,  is  directly  traceable  to  these  agencies.  Are 
you  willing,  in  common  with  others,  to  enjoy  these  advantages,  to  reap  these 
increased  emoluments,  without  laboring,  in  common  with  others,  to  attain 
them?  There  is  a  saying,  practically  if  not  theoretically  true,  "God  helps 
those  who  help  themselves."  One  certain  way  of  accomplishing  that  for  which 
all  anxiously  wait,  an  elevation  of  the  dignity  of  the  profession  of  teaching, 
and  especially  an  increase  of  its  income,  is  to  work  for  it,  and  not  wait  for 
others  to  strike  the  oar  while  you  are  a  mere  i)assenger.  Take  an  oar  and 
strike,  yourself,  and  all  will  move  forward  with  the  greater  speed. 

The  new  and  inexperienced  teacher  should  be  there.  The  physician  or  th© 
lawyer  must  go  through  a  special  course  of  study  before  he  is  permitted  to 
commence  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Is  the  obligation  or  the  necessity  any 
less  in  the  teacher's  case?  Surely  the  task  is  as  great  to  cast  out  the  plagues  of 
the  intellect,  and  develop  a  well-balanced  mental  and  moral  manhood,  as  to 
cast  out  those  of  the  body  and  rear  up  a  healthy  physical  man.  The  same 
great  question  of  right  arises  in  settling  difficulties  in  school  management  as  in 
adjusting  differences  between  man  and  man;  and  justice  has  no  problems  to 
solve  of  greater  moment  to  humanity  than  those  which  arise  in  the  teacher's 
experience.  In  the  lack  of  special  training  on  the  part  of  the  great  mass  of 
teachers  there  exists  the  greater  necessity  of  their  availing  themselves  of  every 
available  means  of  training  in  their  power.  Of  these  none  is  more  accessible  or 
more  profitable,  if  well  conducted,  than  the  institute.  The  suggestions  there 
given  will  add-  materially  to  the  success  of  the  new  teacher,  and  the  hints 
dropped  on  school  management  will  show  the  way  over  many  difficulties  in 
school  discipline. 

II.  Horo  call  the  Institute  be  made  most  efficient?  A  plan  is  needed.  The 
County  Superintendent  is  generally  leader  of  the  institute,  and  knows  best  the 
wants  of  the  teachers  of  the  county,  v.hat  most  needs  to  be  done  and  can  best 
be  left  undone.  With  reference  to  these  wants,  a  programme  of  the  whole 
time  should  be  made  out  and  carefully  adhered  to.     In  the  observance  of  time, 
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m  the  promptness  of  its  exercises,  and  in  its  whole  administration,  the  insti- 
tute should  be  a  model  for  every  teacher.  Teachers  will  imitate  it.  Almost 
every  one  will  carry  home  some  excellence  for  adoption,  or  find  some  defect 
which  will  be  used  as  a  ready  cloak  for  their  own  mismanagement. 

The  length  of  this  article,  already  greater  than  was  expected,  forbids  our 
pursuing  the  subject  farther  at  present. 

Material  foe  Oral  Instruction. — By  the  kindness  of  B.  E.  Cutter,  Esq., 
Principal  of  Washington  School,  Chicago,  we  have  received  the  following  brief 
sketches  of  processes  in  working  metals.  We  present  them  for  the  use  of  our 
fellow  teachers  who  would  give  instruction  in  these  subjects,  as  well  as  for 
illustrating  the  character  and  amount  of  instruction  which  can  be  given  in  a 
few  words  by  this  method. 

Railroad  Iron. — Rails  are  frequently  made  of  old  iron  mixed  with  new  pig- 
iron  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  tougher.  In  order  to  mix  them,  the  old 
rails  are  cut  into  pieces  about  four  feet  long,  three  or  four  of  which  are  bound 
together  and  heated  to  a  white  heat.  .  They  are  then  rolled  into  pieces  eight 
inches  wide  and  two  inches  thick.  To  make  a  bar  of  railroad  iron,  the  requi- 
site number  of  these  pieces  and  similar  ones  of  new  iron,  previously  prepared, 
are  heated  together  as  in  the  former  case.  The  mass  is  passed  between  rollers 
so  formed  as  to  give  the  right  shape  to  the  bar.  It  is  passed  back  and  forth 
several  times,  the  aperture  between  the  rollers  gradually  diminishing  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  the  bar  out  to  the  proper  length.  After  being  rolled,  it  is 
immediately  passed  to  the  saws,  which  cut  it  the  required  length,  (24  ft.). 
After  cooling,  it  is  carried  to  a  press  worked  by  an  engine,  which  bears  upon 
the  curved  places,  as  they  are  brought  under  it,  until  the  bar  is  made  straight. 
It  is  then  taken  to  a  machine  for  cutting  the  notches  for  the  spikes  which 
fasten  it  to  its  place  on  the  railroad  track.  After  this  operation  the  rail  is 
ready  for  use. 

Old  scraps  are  mixed  with  new  iron  by  melting  the  two  together  in  a  furnace. 
After  being  thoroughly  puddled,  they  are  rolled  into  flat  bars  and  handled  as 
has  been  already  described. 

Wrought-Iron  Pipe. — This  is  made  by  placing  long  strips  of  iron  of  the 
proper  width  in  a  furnace  where  they  are  heated  to  a  red  heat,  when  a  piece 
is  grasped  by  a  pair  of  tongs  and  drawn  through  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  iron  set  at 
the  mouth  of  the  furnace.  This  process  rolls  the  edges  together,  leaving  it  tu- 
bular in  shape.  It  is  then  put  into  another  furnace,  where  it  is  heated  to  a 
white  or  welding  heat,  after  which  it  is  drawn  through  a  pair  of  tongs  hav- 
ing a  hole  of  the  requisite  size  in  the  jaws.  Tongs  are  used  because  with 
them  the  melted  metal  which  adheres  to  the  edges  of  the  orifice  can  be 
removed  more  easily, —  an  operation  which  must  be  attended  to  before  the 
metal  cools.  Each  piece  of  pipe  passes  through  the  tongs  three  times,  when  it 
becomes  thoroughly  welded.  It  is  next  rolled  on  a  table  under  a  long  and  wide 
piece  of  iron,  small  streams  of  water  falling  upon  it  continually  to  preserve  its 
shape.  After  being  cut  to  a  proper  length,  and  having  a  screw  placed  upon 
one  end  and  a  socket  on  the  other,  it  is  ready  for  use. 

The  Normal  University  Outside  the  State. —  Prof.  G.  W.  IIoss,  Editor  of 
the  Indiana  School  Journal,  has  been  on  a  visit  to  the  Normal  University  in 
this  state,  and  records  in  his  journal  some  of  his  impressions.  We  clip  the 
following: 
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"  Of  the  students  it  is  just  to  state  that  we  have  never  seen  a  body  of  pupils 
80  unremittingly,  and  in  some  ca;-es  so  severely  diligent.  If  there  is  a  fault 
at  all  in  this  particular,  it  is  the  lault  of  overwork.  Of  the  teachers  it  may  be 
said,  they  all  seemed  able,  each  being  eminent  in  his  or  her  department.  Of 
the  President,  Prof.  Richard  Edwards,  we  believe  it  safe  to  say  what  has  be- 
fore been  said,  he  stands  in  the  front  ranks  of  American  educators." 

SouTHKRN  State  Teachers'  Association. —  We  give  place  to  a  communication 
on  the  above  subject,  signed  *  Teachers  of  the  Paris  Public  Schools'.  The  in- 
creasing interest  in  educational  subjects  shown  by  it  is  especially  gratifying, 
and  is  the  first  condition  to  success  in  the  movement  proposed.  We  trust  our 
friends  will  take  hold  of  the  matter  and  form  an  organization  of  some  kind. 
It  will,  if  properly  managed,  be  a  powerful  instrument  for  good  in  a  section 
where  it  is  most  needed.  We  wish,  however,  to  correct  an  impression  conveyed 
concerning  the  locality  of  the  present  State  Association.  It  is  true  that  its 
strength  lies  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  and  the  larger  part  of  its  meet- 
ings have  been  held  there.  The  latter  fact  has  arisen  from  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances rather  than  from  any  disposition  to  exclusiveness.  At  various 
times  the  members  of  the  Association  have  acknowledged  the  necessity  of 
meeting  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and  have  been  anxious  to  go  thither. 
But  obstacles  have  intervened  to  prevent.  The  usual  means  of  access  have 
been  denied.  It  has  been  and  still  is  the  custom  of  the  railroads  of  the  state, 
with  a  single  exception,  to  extend  to  teachers  the  courtesy  of  half-fare  tickets 
while  attending  meetings  of  the  Association.  The  Illinois  Central  has  steadily 
refused  this  privilege,  though  the  subject  has  frequently  been  presented  to  it. 
Another  reason  is  that  our  friends  from  that  section  have  not  urged  before  the 
Association  their  claims  to  its  meeting  with  them,  and  provided  the  usual 
accommodation.  We  are  not  authorized  to  give  any  assurances,  but  we  believe 
that  if  the  plan  were  made  practicable  to  the  usual  extent,  the  State  Associa- 
tion would  gladly  meet  farther  south  than  it  has  ever  done. 

But  we  hope  that  the  teachers  there  will  go  forward  and  form  local  organi- 
zations.    The  Paris  teachers  estimate  rightly  their  value. 

"Those  who  have  interested  themseves  in  observing  the  steady  but  success- 
ful progress  of  education  in  our  state  have  not  failed  to  notice  the  salutary 
influence  that  has  emanated  from  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  It  has 
become  a  power  in  the  state  for  good.  Silently,  but  potently,  its  influence  is 
felt  in  that  part  of  the  state  where  its  operations  have  been  conducted.  Yet  so 
large  is  our  state,  and  so  diverse  the  character  of  its  people,  and  the  agencies 
requisite  to  bring  about  the  desired  reform,  that  it  does  not  seem  possible  to 
reach  every  part  of  our  state,  and  meet  the  necessities  of  the  times  by  one  State 
Teachers'  Association.  There  are  but  few  teachers  who  have  the  fortitude  to 
travel  28  hours  in  going,  and  the  same  time  in  returning,  at  an  expense  of  $30, 
or  more,  to  attend  an  association. 

"The  present  association  must  of  necessity  be  local.  It  is  already  too  large, 
and  embraces  but  few  teachers  from  the  south  half  of  the  state.  The  south 
and  east  needs  another  similar  association,  both  for  the  benefit  of  its  educatora, 
and  for  the  good  that  results  in  awakening  an  interest  in  the  vicinity  where 
its  meetings  may  be  held. 

"  Much  of  the  benefit  resulting  from  the  meeting  of  such  associations  ih 
local,  by  exerting  an  influence  on  teachers,  and  on  citizens,  who  would  not 
Otherwise  come  directly  under  its  influence;  hence  its  migrations.    .Such  adr 
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vantages  can  never  be  had  in  our  part  of  the  state  from  the  one  now  existing. 
Its  centre  of  power  is  in  the  north  part  of  the  state,  and  will  remain  there. 
Hence  it  becomes  necessary,  ^ro  bono  publico  and  personal  profit,  that  an  asso- 
ciation be  formed  for  southern  and  eastern  Illinois;  and  to  this  end,  i#'\vas 
suggested  at  several  institutes  last  August,  and  is  now  further  urged,  that  a 
meeting  for  that  purpose  be  held  at  some  eligible  point,  the  last  of  June  or 
first  of  July.  All  the  schools  usually  have  vacation  at  that  time;  and  the  sea- 
son is  pleasant  and  far  more  agreeable  than  in  winter.  Such  an  association 
need  not  be  antagonistic  to  the  one  now  in  existence.  It  will  be  only  a  neces- 
sary agent  to  do  a  work  that  can  not  now  be  done.  The  hearty  cooperation  of 
teachers  and  friends  of  education  in  this  part  of  the  state  will  readily  secure  a 
large  meeting  and  a  successful  and  permanent  organization.  Let  it  be  dis- 
cussed in  teachers'  meetings  and  through  the  papers,  and  let  proper  measures 
be  taken  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  object.  Teachers  must  lead,  and  others 
will  aid.  Educational  progress  has  only  been  carried  forward  by  faithful, 
earnest,  elevated  work.  Wishing  never  accomplished  great  results.  The  field 
is  white  for  the  harvest,  and  the  laborers  need  only  apply  themselves  with  an 
energy  and  determination  comporting  with  the  importance  of  the  work,  to  se- 
cure the  highest  degree  of  success." 

Grammar. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Principals  of  the  schools  in  Chicago,  a 
committee,  previously  appointed,  presented  a  report  on  the  study  of  'Gram- 
mar ',  from  which  we  copy  the  following: 

"  The  question  as  to  when  and  in  what  manner  the  study  of  Grammar  should 
be  introduced  into  our  schools  involves  a  consideration  of  the  acquirement  of 
language.  Language  is  the  medium  by  which  ideas  are  conveyed  from  one 
person  to  another.  At  first  it  is  purely  imitative.  "Whenever  a  child  has  a 
want  for  some  object  beyond  its  reach,  it  makes  its  want  known  by  using  words 
it  has  heard  others  use.  Imitation  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  childhood. 
From  this  grows  habit,  the  exclusive  author  of  the  forms  of  language  used  by 
the  young.  For  how  long  a  time  this  agency  controls  entirely  their  style  of 
expression  differs  with  individuals.  With  all  it  governs  till  the  mind  is  so  far 
developed  as  to  observe  and  apply  the  laws  of  speech  —  when  the  person  be- 
comes a  grammar  to  himself — and  with  most  it  retains  its  control  through 
life,  despite  the  instructions  received  from  text-books. 

"  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  proper  and  almost  the  only  way  to  secure 
the  correct  use  of  language  is  to  use  correct  language  and  to  insist  upon  its  use 
by  pupils  at  all  times.  Control  the  habits  of  speech  while  they  are  forming. 
Learn  a  lesson  from  manual  labor.  The  mechanic  will  not  allow  his  appren- 
tice to  knock  and  hack  about  promiscuously  with  his  hammer  and  chisel 
until  he  has  acquired  an  awkward  use  of  them  before  he  teaches  him  how  to 
handle  them,  but  he  gives  him  proper  instructions  at  first,  and  repeats  them 
as  often  as  is  necessary.  This  power  of  direction  is  not  at  first  in  the  hands  of 
the  teacher;  still  his  influence  is  powerful  to  correct  erroneous  and  form  proper 
habits.  His  watchfulness  should  be  always  on  the  alert  to  correct  errors  in 
speech.  He  should  not  trust  to  any  single  exercise  of  a  half-hour  each  day  to 
regulate  the  whole  day's  language.  The  physician  does  not  apply  a  bandage 
to  a  broken  limb  only  a  few  hours  out  of  the  twenty -four,  but  it  must  remain 
until  the  fracture  is  wholly  healed. 

"  What  has  already  been  said  will  indicate  the  views  of  your  committee  on 
the  subject  referred  to  them.    The  great  object  aimed  at,  but  by  no  means 
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always  accomplished,  by  the  study  of  Grammar  can  be  most  effectually  secured 
by  requiring  correct  speech  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  by  frequent  prac- 
tical exercises  in  language,  both  oral  and  written,  with  a  view  of  comparing 
different  expressions  of  the  same  idea  and  of  exercising  taste  in  selecting  the 
best. 

"  The  usual  study  of  grammar  from  the  text-books  very  imperfectly  accom- 
plishes the  desired  object.  As  the  study  is  there  presented,  there  is  too  little 
practical  application  of  what  is  taught,  so  that  pupils  do  not  comprehend  its 
object.  Not  perceiving  this,  their  appreciation  diminishes,  they  are  uninter- 
ested, and  all  time  sptnt  in  the  study  is  lost.  Even  the  primary  text-booka 
contain  much  which,  save  to  one  who  can  study  language  more  thoroughly 
than  most  pupils  in  our  common  schools,  is  of  no  practical  value. 

'•  The  study  is  generally  commenced  with  pupils  who  are  too  young.  Classes 
are  hurried  into  it  before  they  have  the  ability  to  draw  distinctions  and  exer- 
cise judgments  necessary  to  a  profitable  attention  to  it.  Grammar  is  consid- 
ered a  study  for  the  development  of  the  reasoning  powers,  and  we  believe  it  to 
be  a  common  experience  that  the  majority  of  children  commencing  it  have  not 
the  mental  development  necessary  to  master  it  as  it  is  usually  presented  in  the 
text-books." 


EDUCATIONAL  ITEMS  AND  STATISTICS. 

OUR  OWN  STATE. 

Chicago. —  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  has  issued  a  cir- 
cular directed  to  teachers  entering  the  service  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in 
which  especial  attention  is  called  to  certain  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
schools,  and  some  general  suggestions  concerning  their  duties  as  teachers  are 
embraced.  The  latter  are  of  so  wholesome  a  spirit  that  we  insert  them  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers. 

"As  preparatory  to  your  work,  you  will  seek  such  means  of  culture  as  may 
be  accessible.  Institutes,  both  general  and  special,  are  provided  for  you. 
Some  magazine,  devoted  especially  to  your  work,  it  will  be  your  pleasure  to 
read  regularly.  A  few  standard  works  upon  educational  matters  will  be  con- 
stantly at  hand.  The  text-books  used  by  your  pupils  you  will  so  thoroughly 
master  that  you  can  conduct  a  recitation  without  reference  to  them.  By  thus 
keeping  yourself  constantly  in  advance  of  your  pupils  you  will  have  the 
greatest  power  over  them.  Of  each  lesson  you  will  select  the  leading  thought, 
and  hold  the  attention  of  the  pupils  closely  to  that  thought  until  it  is  thor- 
oughly mastered.  You  will  approach  the  point  aimed  at  by  as  many  different 
routes  as  your  ingenuity  can  devise.  You  will  lead  the  puj)il  from  what  he 
knows  to  what  he  is  to  know,  through  the  obstructions  in  his  path,  rather  than 
lift  him  over  them. 

"Idleness  is  the  greatest  bane  of  the  school-room.  Every  pupil  should  be 
busy  during  every  moment  of  the  school  hours,  in  work  suited  to  his  capacity, 
and  changed  as  frequently  as  his  age  and  circumstances  may  require.  That 
you  may  be  aided  in  this  part  of  your  work,  you  will  adopt  a  definite  pro- 
gramme of  recitations  and  of  study,  which  will  be  implicitly  followed.  To 
keep  all  profitably  employed  will  test  your  ability  to  teach,  and  if  you  succeed 
in  this  you  will  fail  in  nothing.  Your  programme  will  be  so  arranged  that  you 
can  be  busy  with  recitations  all  the  time,  and  yet  give  each  class  time  to  study. 

"  In  the  management  of  your  school,  you  will  be  earnestly  quiet  as  well  as 
quietly  earnest.  In  no  other  way  can  you  inspire  your  pupils  with  such  a  love 
lor  school  and  school  work  as  shall  lead  the  formation  of  correct  habits. 

"Your  i>osition  gives  you  the  right  to  command,  but  it  can  not  release  you 
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from  the  duty  to  obey.  You  will  find  success  in  being  yourself  obedient  to 
every  rule  made  for  the  government  of  your  pupils.  In  address,  in  person,  in 
posture,  in  deportment,  and  in  language,  you  will  find  example  more  potent 
than  precept.  If,  at  any  time,  you  should  find  yourself  at  fault,  frank  ac- 
knowledgment will  strengthen  your  influence  on  your  pupils. 

"In  dealing  with  refractory  pujiils,  you  should  ever  show  that  you  possess 
the  power  of  self-control.  Full  consultation  with  the  Principal  of  your  school 
should  always  precede  any  action  taken  for  the  correction  of  larger  offenses. 
The  cooperation  of  parents  should  be  zealously  sought.  If  in  this  effort  you 
are  treated  by  injudicious  parents  in  a  manner  unkind  and  discourteous,  or 
even  insulting,  remember  that  two  wrongs  can  never  make  one  right.  '  It  is 
better  to  sufler  wrong  than  to  do  wrong.'  The  fact  of  the  insult  can  not  be 
(effaced  by  insolent  replies,  but  a  repetition  of  the  ofiense  may  be  secured,  and 
the  opportunity  for  explanation  and  acknowledgment  lost.  If  you  are  right, 
the  receipt  of  an  insolent  note  can  not  hurt  you,  and  if  you  are  wrong,  the 
sending  of  an  insolent  reply  can  not  help  you. 

"  In  the  correction  of  offenders,  final  action  may  be  delayed,  but  not  entirely 
neglected.  If  corporal  punishment  must  be  resorted  to,  let  it  be  judiciously 
administered  after  reasonable  time  for  reflection,  without  anger,  and  with  due 
regard  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  offender.  No  punishments  degrading  in  their 
character  or  tendency  should  be  resorted  to  under  any  circumstances.  Such 
punishments  as  take  away  from  the  pujjil  self-respect,  or  make  him  a  laugh- 
ing-stock for  others,  should  be  carefully  avoided.  All  degrading  subterfuges 
and  substitutes  for  corporal  punishment  are  unworthy  a  true  teacher.  A  care- 
ful study  of  Rule  83,  with  the  instructions  of  the  Graded  Course  upon  this  sub- 
ject, will  be  your  safest  course.  Threats  of  violence  intended  only  to  frighten 
Eupils  have  nothing  of  good  in  them.  Secure  the  confidence  of  your  pupils 
y  promising  or  threatening  nothing  that  you  do  not  fufill. 
"  It  is  hoped  that  you  need  not  be  reminded  that  your  best  and  your  undi- 
vided energies  are  to  be  given  to  school  work  during  school  hours.  Your 
hours  for  recreation  and  for  sleep  should  not  be  interfered  with,  lest  thereby 
you  be  unfitted  for  the  duties  of  the  succeeding  day.  You  will  not,  either  in 
school  or  out,  do  what  you  would  not  permit  a  child  to  do,  and  of  course  your 
own  desk  will  never  contain  such  books  as  it  would  be  improper  for  a  pupil  to 
,have  in  school.  It  will  be  your  highest  ambition  to  be  what  you  would  have 
your  pupils  become,  and  thus  will  you  find  yourself  working  easily,  pleasantly, 
and  profitably." 

The  Board  of  Education  has  asked  the  Common  Council  to  issue  the  last 

$150,000  of  the  half-million  dollars  of  bonds  authorized  by  the  last  legislature 

for  erecting  new  school-houses During  the  month  of  February,  the  total 

enrollment  was  20,346;  average  number  belonging,  18,561;  average  daily  at- 
tendance, 17,857;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  96.2;  number  of  tardinesses,  4,126. 

At  a  recent  examination  of  candidates  for  the  position  of  Principal,  the 

[following  was  the  list  of  c^uestions:     . 

Arithmetic. — 1.  Illustrate,    by    an    example,   the   division    of    one    Common 
Fraction  by  another,  and  analyze  the  process,  step  by  step. 
•"    2:  Find  the  G.  C.  D.  of  589  and  899,  analyzing  the  process. 

■  3.4x(ioo--f +|)=? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  'Metrical  System',  and  what  is  the  Unit  of  Length? 

5.  6  §,  3^,  1  9-  15,232  gr.  to  lb.  av.  expressed  decimally. 

.  6.  A  farmer  expended  $76  in  calves,  at  $3  each,  and  sheep  at  $2  each.  He 
afterward  sold  ]4,  of  his  calves  and  |  of  his  sheep  for  $23,  thereby  losing  8  per 
cent.     How  many  of  each  did  he  buy? 

7.  If  a  line  drawn  from  a  point  on  one  side  of  a  square,  H  the  distance  from 
the  angle  A.  to  the  angle  B.,  to  a  point  on  the  adjacent  side  ig  the  distance  of 
the  angle  A.  to  the  angle  C,  measures  42  feet,  what  is  the  area  of  the  square? 

8.  A  careless  grocer  bought  10  hhds.  of  molasses,  each  containing  120  gals., 
at  24  cents  per  gal.,  and  retailed  it  at  28  cts.,  beer  measure.  Did  he  gain  or 
lose,  and  how  much? 
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9.  For  what  sum  must  I  give  my  note  at  a  bank,  at  90  days,  to  receive  the 
money  requisite  to  pay  for  400  bbls.  of  flour,  at  $7.50  per  bbl.,  on  which  the 
seller  allows  me  6  per  cent,  discount  for  cash? 

10.  A  gardener  ordered  an  iron  roller,  the  outside  diameter  to  be  20  inches, 
the  length  50  inches,  and  the  thickness  1>^  inches.  How  many  cubic  inches 
will  it  contain? 

English  La7\guage  and  Literature. —  1.  Analyze: 

"  Who  has  no  inward  beauty,  none,  perceives, 
Tliough  all  around  is  beautiful." 

Parse  the  words  in  italics. 

2.  What  is  a  complex  sentence?  Give  an  example  in  which  both  subject 
and  predicate  are  complex. 

3.  What  is  the  use  of  rhetorical  figures?  Give  examples,  and  define  any  in 
the  following: 

"  And  trembling  Tiber  dived  beneath  his  bed." 

4.  What  is  the  principal  source  of  the  sublime?  Illustrate  the  diflference 
between  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful. 

5.  What  are  the  difierent  uses  of  that?     Give  examples  of  each. 

6.  Decline  eagle,  hero,  valley,  which,  aud  p. 

7.  Who  was  Spenser?  When,  where  and  in  whose  reign  did  he  live?  De- 
scribe his  princij)al  work. 

8.  What  languages  form  the  basis  of  the  English?  What  classes  of  words 
are  derived  from  each. 

9.  Define  epic  poetry,  and  name  the  great  epic  poets  of  antiquity,  with  their 
most  celebrated  productions. 

10.  Quote  at  least  ten  lines  of  some  poem  with  which  you  are  familiar,  trans- 
pose the  same  into  prose,  and  give  a  concise  biographical  sketch  of  the  author.' 

Geography  and  History. —  1.  Xame  four  cities  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
having  about  the  same  latitude  as  Chicago. 

2.  Describe  the  Danube  river,  tracing  its  waters  from  their  source  to  the 
ocean;  and  say  what  you  can  of  its  commercial  value. 

3.  Name,  in  their  order,  and  locate,  the  five  largest  cities  of  the  world,  giv- 
ing (approximately)  their  population. 

4.  Trace  the  meridian  of  Chicago  from  the  North  to  the  South  Pole,  naming 
the  countries  or  states  crossed  by  it. 

5.  Name  the  countries  of  the  world  (including  islands)  crossed  by  the  equa- 
tor, and  describe  the  largest  country  and  the  largest  island. 

6.  State  the  cause  of  the  French-and-lndian  War;  its  date;  and  the  circum- 
stances that  served  to  open  it. 

7.  Give  an  analysis  of  Burgoyne's  campaign. 

8.  Braddock's  expedition. 

9.  Name  the  Norman  monarehs  of  England.     What  House  succeeded  them? 

10.  The  Spanish  Armada.     Date,  and  full  history. 

Natural  Science. —  1.  How  do  rain  and  snow  difler?  What  are  the  uses  of 
enow?     Why  are  not  rain-drops  always  of  the  same  size?     Why  is  snow  white? 

2.  Describe  the  difl'erent  methods  by  which  heat  is  communicated. 

3.  Explain  the  action  of  the  common  pump,  giving  a  figure  of  one. 

4.  Give  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  unstratified  rocks,  naming  several. 

5.  Name  and  describe  the  branches  into  which  the  animal  kingdom  is  di- 
vided. 

6.  Composition  of  air?    Of  water? 

7.  How  do  trees  grow  ? 

Algebra  and  Geometri/. —  8.  Solve  the  following,  finding  all  the  values  of  x.- 
8     2  s 

(:r+-)     -f.r  =  42— - 

9.  Demonstrate:  "In  any  right-angled  triangle,  the  square  of  the  hypothe- 
nuse  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides." 

10.  Demonstrate:  "Any  inscribed  angle  is  measured  by  half  the  arc  includ- 
ed between  its  sides." 

Miscellaneous  Questions. —  1.  In  what  does  business  consist?  What  is  book- 
keeping, and  how  many  methods  are  there?  What  are  the  characteristics  of 
each  ? 

2.  Suppose  you  are  in. the  wholesale  grocery  business  in  Chicago,  and  sell 
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to-day  to  Ed.  Cook  the  following  goods:  3  chests  of  Tea,  each  containing  75 
lbs.,  at  1.45  per  lb.;  14  barrels  of  Sugar,  each  200  lbs.,  at  17%  cents;  4  sacks  0. 
G.  Java  Coftee,  each  160  lbs.,  at  48}<£  cts.  per  lb.;  45  bbls.  Dried  Peaches,  each 
140  lbs.,  at  9>^  cts.;  4  sacks  Table  Salt,  198,  202,  191,  209  lbs.,  at  $3.45  per  C. 
These  goods  you  agree  to  sell  at  60  days,  but  as  he  prefers  to  pay  cash,  you 
discount  lyi  per  cerit.  Make  out  his  bill,  as  he  should  have  it  after  receiving 
the  goods  and  paying  you  the  money. 

3.  Write  the  note  he  would  give  for  the  above  bill  in  case  he  preferred  to 
take  time  on  them. 

4.  Under  what  conditions  would  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  be  situated  30°  from 
the  equator.  Would  this  aifect  any  other  circle?  If  so,  which,  and  to  what 
extent?  Would  such  a  change  disturb  the  physical  condition  of  the  earth? 
If  so,  how?     Would  it  affect  commerce?     If  so,  how? 

5.  What  circumstances  affect  climate?     Illustrate  at  length. 

6.  Describe  Glaciers  and  their  method  of  formation.  State  where  they  are 
found.     Are  there  any  in  the  Western  Hemisphere? 

7.  What  is  meant 'by  Drift,  and  the  Drift  Epoch?  Does  this  state  exhibit 
any  of  the  effects  of  it? 

8.  Describe  the  process  of  digestion. 

9.  At  what  age  would  you  recommend  that  the  study  of  technical  English 
Grammar  be  commenced,  with  ordinary  children?  Explain  the  method  you 
would  pursue. 

10.  What  educational  journal  do  you  subscribe  for?  Give  a  synopsis  of  some 
article  in  an_y  late  number  which  has  sj^ecially  struck  your  attention. 

Orthography  and  Definitioyis. —  Correct  the  following:  "Prefferriug  the  kor- 
nelion  hues,  and  sepperateing  the  innuendos,  I  will  simply  state  that  a  ped- 
dlars  poney  ate  a  pottatoe  out  of  a  waggin  while  its  owner  anounst  that  he  was 
a  travveller,  and  had  for  sale  jewellerey,  stashionary  and  every  conseavible 
articls  of  dry-goods,  and  confest  considderible  embarasment,  as  he  was  not 
only  nearly  jihrenzied,  but  was  almost  sick  with  an  eggzajjerated  attack  of 
tizzic,  besides  his  ordinary  aflixion  of  kronik  diarear." 

Spell  properly,  and  define  the  words  whose  pronunciation  is  indicated  be- 
low: Newmonix,  Skurillus,  Sickkofant,  Amorfus,  Teknollojy,  Hemmerage, 
Arketraiv,  Abrijment,  Dyakkilon,  Velossipeed. 

Paris. —  It  is  but  one  year  and  a  half  since  the  schools  of  Paris  were  organ- 
ized under  the  graded  system,  with  a  high  school.  Want  of  proper  buildings, 
and  old  established  prejudice  against  new  things,  were  obstacles  to  be  met  and 
overcome.  The  prejudices  have  been  met  and  dispersed.  The  old  buildings 
are  full  of  pupils,  well  graded,  well  taught  in  most  cases,  the  school  is  supplied 
with  maps,  charts,  globes,  and  other  implements  to  facilitate  teaching,  and 
the  methods  of  teaching  are  fully  at  par,  especially  in  the  primary  depart- 
ments. It  is  a  question  whether  any  can  be  found  superior  to  them.  The 
teachers  in  primary  departments  are  Miss  S.  V.  Groff,  Miss  Anna  Cole,  Miss 
Jennie  Vance,  Miss  Lizzie  Pattison,  and  Miss  Sue  Stephenson.  In  the  High 
School  there  have  been  81  pupils  enrolled  during  the  past  month.  Of  these, 
68  study  Algebra,  44  study  Latin  and  French,  20  study  German,  18  study  Nat- 
ural Philosophy.  All  study  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  History  and  Geography, 
Composition  and  Declamation,  and  the  Science  of  Heading,  with  the  Art  of 
practicing  the  science.  The  per  cent,  of  attendance  the  past  month  was  98. 
In  connection  with  the  High  School,  a  Lyceum  is  sustained,  that  is  likely  to 
prove  of  inestimable  advantage.  Its  meetings  are  crowded  by  citizens,  who 
are  delighted  with  the  exercises.  Every  exercise  is  characterized  by  life  and 
practicality,  through  the  school.  Mr.  H.  A.  Neal  is  Principal  of  the  Grammar 
School,  and  Mr.  Jas.  H.  Austin,  A.B.,  is  Principal  of  High  School.  The  Su- 
perintendent holds  weekly  meetings  of  all  the  teachers,  and  they  are  instructed 
in  methods  of  teaching  in  each  department  of  instruction,  and  in  government. 
These  meetings  give  the  vitality  to  the  whole  school.  Max. 
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Clinton  County.— The  Teachers'  Institute  met  at  Carlyle,  March  Slst,  and 
remained  in  session  three  days.  The  attendance  of  teachers  was  very  good. 
A  great  interest  was  manifested  by  all  present,  owing,  no  doubt,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  untiring,  instructive  and  energetic  services  of  Prof.  B.  G. 
Roots,  of  Tamaroa,  who  was  with  us  during  the  session,  and  to  whom  we  are 
largely  indebted.  0.  B.  Nichols,  Superintendent. 

Carbondale. —  The  Southern  Illinois  College  is  located  at  this  place,  and  is  in 
a  very  flourishing  condition.  Mr.  Braden,  the  President,  will  organize  a 
Teachers'  Class  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  terra  —  commencing  Monday, 
April  6th  —  for  the  purpose  of  drilling  teachers  in  the  best  methods  of  teach- 
ing, etc.  Prof.  Braden  is  a  graduate  of  some  college  in  Ohio,  and  is  a  splendid 
instructor,  and  has  a  good  corps  of  teachers.  Students  of  both  sexes  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  college.  t.  j. 

Leb  County. —  The  Institute  for  this  year  has  been  postponed  till  August. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

Pknnsylvaxia. —  We  are  in  receipt  of  the  very  able  report  of  Hon.  J.  P. 
Wickersham,  State  Superintendent,  for  the  year  186".  The  statistical  tables 
are  very  complete,  but,  from  the  fact  that  the  schools  of  Philadelphia  are  not 
included  with  those  of  the  whole  state,  their  comparative  value  is  considerably 
impaired.  The  working  and  results  of  the  public-school  system  are  more 
carefully  noted  than  is  usual,  and  from  the  tables  we  present  the  follow- 
ing figures,  which  possess  a  general  interest.  The  whole  number  of  teachers 
was  15,209,  whose  average  age  was  23  years.  Of  this  number,  2,592,  or  about 
one-sixth,  had  never  taught  before,  and  3,258  had  taught  less  than  one  year, 
both  of  which  classes  comprise  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  number; 
2,519  had  taught  over  five  years.  Of  education  in  manufacturing  establish- 
ments the  report  is  not  complete,  only  24  establishments,  employing  5,057 
hands,  giving  statistics.  Of  this  number,  those  who  can  not  read  and  write 
received  $30  per  month  wages;  those  who  could  read  a  little  received  $46  per 
month;  those  who  could  read  well,  but  were  poorly  educated  in  other  respects, 
received  $55;  while  those  well  educated  in  all  respects  received  $85.  In  mak- 
ing the  above  estimate,  skill  was  considered  an  element  as  well  as  learning. 
Quite  a  number  of  workmen  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  were  receiving 
high  wages  because  of  their  aptness  at  certain  kinds  of  work.  The  following 
statistics  of  education  in  relation  to  crime  are  of  great  value.  The  number  of 
inmates  in  state  penitentiaries  was  1,205.  Of  this  number,  226  were  classed 
'  illiterate '  when  received  into  the  prisons ;  208  could  read ;  746  could  read  and 
write;  and  20  had  a  good  education.  From  these  facts  Mr.  "Wickersham  draws 
the  following  inferences:  (1)  That  since  the  proportion  of  persons  wholli/  illiter- 
ate in  Pennsi/lvania  is  very  small,  ignorance  is  a  fruitful  source  of  crime.  (2) 
That  the  abilifr/  simply  to  read  and  write,  on  the  part  of  the  people  composing  it, 
does  not  largely  protect  society  from  the  commission  of  crime.  (3)  That  a  good 
education  tends,  in  a  marked  degree,  to  prevent  crime.  Desiring  farther  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth,  the  Superintendent  has  collected  the  statistics  of  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  for  two  periods  of  13  years  each,  one  preceding  and  the  other  fol- 
lowing the  year  1854.  During  the  former  period  the  number  received  was  as 
follows:  illiterate,  164;  read  only,  154;  read  and  write,  499.     During  the  latter 

18 
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period  the  respective  numbers  were  221,  195,  898.  From  these  statements  it 
appears  that  the  percentage  of  increase  of  'illiterate'  was  34.76;  of  those  who 
could  'read  only',  26.62;  and  of  those  who  could  'read  and  write',  79.96, —  the 
percentage  of  the  last  class  being  much  greater  that  of  either  of  the  other 
classes.     Upon  these  statistics  the  Superintendent  comments  as  follows: 

"But  this  fact  simply  shows  that  the  illiterate  classes  had  greatly  dimin- 
ished during  the  latter  period,  and  that  reading  and  writing  alone  do  not  make 
a  people  virtuous.  If  we  consider  the  relative  proportions  of  those  in  the 
present  condition  of  society  who  can  be  considered  illiterate,  as  compared  with 
those  who  can  read  and  write,  the  argument  will  still  be  strong  in  favor  of  ed- 
ucation as  a  means  of  preventing  crime.  The  staggering  fact,  however,  re- 
mains to  be  accounted  for,  that  in  the  thirteen  years  previous  to  1854  only  817 
convicts  were  admitted  into  the  penitentiary,  while  in  the  thirteen  years  fol- 
lowing 1854  the  admissions  were  1,314, —  an  increase  of  60.83  per  cent.;  the  int 
crease  in  population  for  the  same  period  being  30.61  per  cent.  Can  it  be  tha- 
our  social  condition  is  growing  worse?  Can  it  be  that  our  schools  are  increas- 
ing crime  rather  than  diminishing  it?  I  do  not  think  that  either  conclusion 
is  the  correct  one.  Upon  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  the  principal  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  convicts  was  in  the  years  1865  and  1866.  The  obvious 
cause  of  this  was  the  disbanding  of  our  large  armies  and  the  consequent  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  persons  without  employment.  The  same  phenomenon 
appears  in  the  statistics  of  the  prisons  and  penitentiaries  of  other  states.  Be- 
sides, I  doubt  whether  the  results  to  be  obtained  by  comparing  the  state  of  ed- 
ucation and  amount  of  crime  at  different  j^eriods  can  ever  be  depended  on  as 
showing  the  effect  of  education  on  crime.  There  are  various  causes  which 
powerfully  affect  the  amount  of  crime  committed  in  a  community  at  a  given 
time,  and  education  is  but  one  of  them.  Among  the  most  powerful  are  the 
price  of  provisions,  the  scarcity  of  labor,  and  the  density  of  population.  .  . 
.  .  The  only  safe  mode  of  testing  the  influence  of  education  upon  crime  is 
to  fix  the  number  of  illiterate,  and  those  possessing  different  degrees  of  educa- 
tion, living  at  the  same  time  in  a  community,  and  then  ascertain  the  relative 
tendencies  to  crime  among  the  several  classes.  The  friends  of  education  court 
this  test,  feeling  sure  that  wherever  it  is  applied  it  will  be  found  that  good 
schools  make  good  men,  and  that  in  respect  to  crime  an  '  ounce  of  prevention  ', 
in  the  shape  of  cheerful  school-houses,  is  worth  more  than  a  'pound  of  cure', 
in  the  shape  of  huge  penitentiaries  and  frowning  prisons." 

Want  of  room  prevents  our  making  extracts  concerning  the  Colleges  and 
Normal  Schools  of  the  state,  and  other  educational  subjects  discussed  in  the 
report. 

New  York. —  The  salaries  of  teachers  in  Buffalo  have  been  fixed  as  follows: 
Principals,  $1,800;  preceptresses,  $1,000:  assistant  male  teachers,  $1,300;  fe- 
male teachers,  $650 The  Cornell  University. —  The  Trustees  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity met  at  Albany  on  the  13th  of  January,  and  elected  the  following  named 
gentlemen  as  members  of  the  faculty:  Professor  of  Agriculture,  Joseph  Har- 
ris; Professor  of  Military  Science,  Maj.  J.  H.  Whittlesey,  of  the  United  States 
Army;  Professor  of  Mining  and  Metals,  I.  H.  Mitchell;  Professor  of  North- 
European  Languages,  D.  W.  Fiske.  The  following  were  elected  to  the  non- 
resident professorships  and  lectureships:  Professor  of  Natural  History,  Louis 
Agassiz;  Professor  of  Agriculture,  Gov.  F.  Holbrook,  Vermont;  Professor  of 
General  Geology,  Jas.  Hall,  New  York  State  Geologist;  Professor  of  English 
Literature,  James  Eussell  Lowell ;  Professor  of  Recent  Literature,  George  Wm. 
Curtis;  Professor  of  Constitutional  Law,  Theodore  W.  Dwight.  The  nomina- 
tion of  Gov.  Holbrook  was  made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  The  reports  presented  by  the 
flifferent  committees  show  that  the  affairs  of  the  University  are  satisfactory  be- 
yond the  anticipations  even  of  its  warmest  friends.     Every  thing  will  be  in 
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readiness  for  the  opening  of  the  institution  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  Sep- 
tember next.  Seventeen  professorships  have  been  filled,  and  eleven  vacancies 
remain.  Most  of  the  latter  will  be  filled  in  July.  Gifts  to  the  amount  of 
$1,500  were  tendered  as  premiums  for  the  encouragement  of  meritorious  stu- 
dents  In  New  York  City,  the  average  attendance  upon  evening  schools  has 

been  3,923  males  and  2,638  females.  The  expense  of  these  schools  has  been 
$88,000. 

Minnesota. —  The  graduating  exercises  of  the  senior  class  in  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  took  place  in  January  last.     The  class  numbered  16,  and  is  the  third 

sent  out  by   that  institution The  Minnesota  Teacher  has,  by  an  act  of  the 

legislature,  been  made  the  organ  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in 
the  state.  Whether  the  state  subscribes  for  any  number  of  copies  we  are  not 
informed. 

Missouri. —  No  one  of  the  recent  slave  states  has  shown  more  thoroughly  a 
disposition  to  conform  to  the  new  order  of  things  than  Missouri.  While  every 
fact  in  her  past  year's  history  shows  great  prosperity,  in  no  department  has 
progress  been  more  marked  than  in  that  of  education.  In  the  recent  report  of 
her  Superintendent,  Hon.  T.  A.  Parker,  her  educational  condition  is  presented 
and  her  needs  are  ably  and  forcibly  discussed.  If  the  recommendations  there 
made  are  adopted  and  carried  out  by  the  legislature  and  educators  of  the  state 
in  the  spirit  of  earnestness  there  manifested,  it  will  not  be  long  before  north- 
ern intelligence  and  thrift  will  characterize  her  people.  From  the  Superin- 
tendent's report  we  gather  the  following  items:  The  number  of  children  be- 
tween 5  and  21  years  is  476,192,  or  171,675  more  than  were  reported  in  1866. 
Number  of  public  schools  in  state,  4,840,  being  2,156  more  than  in  1866;  num- 
ber of  school-houses,  4,135,  showing  an  increase  of  1,500  new  school-buildings 
during  the  year.  Such  commendable  enterprise  in  this  direction  has,  per- 
haps, hardly  a  parallel  in  the  country.  The  number  of  colored  children  edu- 
cated in  the  state  is  33,619,  nearly  double  the  number  in  1866.  There  are  6,262 
teachers  in  public  schools,  2,982  of  whom  are  males,  and  3,280  females.  The 
amount  of  money  paid  for  salaries  is  $641,974.  During  the  year  90  teachers' 
institutes  have  been  held.  In  urging  the  necessity  of  a  State  Normal  School, 
the  report  states  that  the  first  normal  school  was  established  in  Prussia  in 
1835;  the  first  in  this  country  in  Massachusetts,  in  1839.  Now  Prussia  has  56 
such  institutions,  or  one  to  every  44,643  public-school  pupils;  France  has  90, 
or  one  to  about  25,000  ;  England  has  40,  or  one  to  every  53,669;  Switzerland  has 

13,  or  one  to  every  26,923;  Massachusetts  has  4,  or  one  to  every   50,825 In 

St.  Louis  there  are  23  public  schools,  9  public  academies,  15  Catholic  schools,  1 
Episcopal,  1  Hebrew,  5  Lutheran,  3  Methodist,  2  Presbyterian,  2  industrial 
schools,  8  orphan  asylums,  2  institutes  for  the  blind,  5  universities,  3  medical 
colleges,  a  first-class  law  school  connected  with  the  Polytechnic,  6  hospitals,  9 
convents. 

Rhode  Island.— The  Institute  of  Instruction  held  its  twenty-fifth  annual 
meeting  in  Providence,  January  24th  and  25th.  The  meeting  was  an  interesting 
one,  judging  from  the  names  of  the  lecturers  and  the  subjects  of  their  lectures. 

Mr.  Bicknell   retires   from   the  editorship  of  the   R.  I.  Schoolmaster,  and 

Hon.  J.  B.  Chapin  takes  his  place  as  resident  editor,  assisted  by  twelve  month- 
ly editors Many  prominent  citizens  of  Rhode  Island  have  united  them- 
selves in  an  association  called  the  H.  I.  Educational  Union,  in  order  to  encourago 
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the  general  establishment  of  evening  schools,  free  libraries,  reading-rooma, 
and  other  means  of  popular  instruction,  in  order  to  reach  the  mass  of  those 

who  are  untouched  by  the  day-school  as  yet The  Commissioner  reports  515 

schools  in  the  state  during  the  past  year;  amount  of  school  fund,  $324,830; 
amount  paid  for  building  school-houses,  $80,000.  He  urges  that  the  term-time 
of  schools  be  extended  to  40  weeks  per  year. 

Iowa. —  Eev.  James  Black,  D.D.,  Vice-President  of  the  United  College  of 
Jefferson  and  "Washington,  of  Canonsburg,  Pennsylvania,  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  State  University.  He  will  assume  the  duties  of  his  office  on 
the  first  of  June. 

Indiana. — The  professors  and  instructors  in  the  colleges  and  other  high-grade 
literary  institutions  of  the  state  have  organized  an  Indiana  Collegiate  Associa- 
tion. The  objects,  as  set  forth  in  the  constitution,  are  the  promotion  of  colle- 
giate and  general  education  throughout  the  state.     The  first  regular  meeting 

will  be  held  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  that  of  the  State  Association The 

candidates  for  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  at  the  coming  election  are,  on 
the  Republican  ticket,  Barnabas  C.  Hobbs,  President  of  Earlham  College;  on 
the  Democratic  ticket.  Rev.  John  R.  Phillips,  Principal  of  the  Washington 
Public  Schools,  Daviess  Co. 

Dakota. —  Cheyenne,  a  town  six  months  old,  has  a  population  of  6,000,  a 
school-house  costing  $35,000,  and  several  hundred  children  atttending  school 
in  it. 

Public  Schools  of  England. — We  take  from  the  Journal  of  Education  for 
Ontario  the  following  condensed  account  of  some  of  the  great  public  schools  of 
England: 

"Eton  College,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  public  schools,  was  founded  by 
Henry  VI,  a.d.  1440,  by  the  name  of  '  The  Blessed  Marie  College  of  Etone,  be- 
side Wyndsore  .'  The  scholars  are  of  two  kinds  — King's  scholars,  so  called  in 
consequence  of  the  wish  of  George  III,  who  are  eligible  from  8  to  15  years  of 
age,  the  statutable  qualification  being  that  they  be 'poor  and  indigent';  and 
the  independent  scholar,  or  oppidant,  whose  education  averages  from  £150  to 
£200  per  annum  for  each  boy.  Harrow  School  was  founded  by  John  Lyon,  a 
yeoman  of  the  parish,  in  1571.  He  conveyed  property  'to  six  trustees'  for  the 
endowment  of  a  schoolmaster  and  an  usher,  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the 
children  of  the  parish,  and  for  the  endowment  of  four  poor  exhibitioners  for 
the  two  universities.  The  scholarships  and  fellowships  within  its  gift  are, 
Lyon's  exhibition  of  £30  for  four  years  to  either  university ;  Sayer's  two  ex- 
hibitions of  £52  lOs  for  four  years  to  Caius  College,  Cambridge;  Nield's  two 
exhibitions  of  £30  for  three  years  to  any  college  of  Oxford;  Gregory's  exhibi- 
tion of  £100  for  four  years  to  either  university;  and  Earl  Spencer's  exhibi- 
tion of  £30  to  either  university.  Mugbt/  School  was  founded  by  Lawrence 
Sheriffe,  a  grocer  in  London,  in  1567.  It  was  originally  designed  only  for  the 
benefit  of  the  town  of  Rugby  and  its  neighborhood.  Parents  who  have  resided 
in  Rugby  for  two  years,  or  at  any  place  in  the  county  of  Warwick  within  ten 
miles  of  it,  or  even  in  the  adjacent  counties  of  Leicester  and  Northampton  to 
the  distance  of  five  miles  from  it,  are  privileged  to  send  their  sons  to  be  edu- 
cated at  the  school  without  paying  any  thing  whatever  for  their  instruction. 
The  scholarships  within  its  gifts  are  exhibitions  of  £60  per  annum  at  any  col- 
lege of  either  university.     Christ's  Hospital  was  founded  by  Edward  VI,  in 
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1552.  Its  object  was  the  education  of  poor  children.  Four  hundred  orphans 
were  first  admitted.  They  were  clothed  in  russet,  which  was  soon  changed  for 
the  dress  still  worn.  In  1672  Charles  11  founded  a  mathematical  school  for  the 
instruction  of  forty  boys  in  Navigation.  The  children  are  taught,  lodged,  and 
clothed,  without  any  expense  to  the  parents,  and  provided  with  all  the  books 
for  which  they  have  occasion,  and  with  such  as  are  bound  to  a  trade  an  ap- 
prentice fee  is  paid." 

Canada. —  Many  of  the  first  and  best  men  in  Toronto  are  petitioning  the  leg- 
islature to  enact  a  law  making  education  compulsory. 

Africa. — A  liberal  man  in  England  has  given  $12,500  for  the  erection  of  a 
female  boarding-school  at  Sierra  Leone.  Africa,  like  all  other  countries, 
'needs  mothers';  and  in  this  provision  for  enlightened  and  educated  females 
we  hail  a  new  promise  of  Africa's  future  greatness  and  prosperity. 

India. — The  former  prejudice  against  female  education  in  India  is  gradually 
giving  way.  A  school  for  girls  of  good  caste  has  been  established  at  Madura 
by  intelligent  natives,  and  is  well  supported  and  flourishing.  In  several  cases 
native  females  have,  at  their  own  expense,  employed  educated  Christian 
women  to  give  them  instruction. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS    AND    PERIODICALS. 

(38)  For  more  than  twenty  years  the  'Word  Method'  has  been  fighting  its 
way  against  established  systems  and  popular  prejudice,  gradually  gaining 
ground  until  it  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  best  educators  as  nature's  own 
method.  As  it  reaches  its  maturity,  its  author  sends  it  out  to  the  world,  care- 
fully revised  and  neatly  arrayed  in  a  new  dress.  For  most  teachers  no  argu- 
ment is  necessary  to  show  that  words,  not  letters,  are  nature's  first  media  of 
thought.  When  the  child  has  seen  a  cat,  the  idea  of  a  cat  enters  into  his  mind 
as  one  thing,  and  not  as  an  aggregate  of  head,  ears,  eyes,  tail,  legs,  fur,  etc.  So 
when  he  wishes  to  give  expression  to  his  idea  he  says  cat,  not  c-a-t,  cat.  His 
first  utterance  is  a  word  or  an  attempt  at  one.  In  this  little  book,  the  author 
has  adopted  this  idea  and  arranged  a  series  of  exercises  by  which  the  child  is 
led  on  in  his  use  of  words  until,  without  knowing  how  and  without  special  in- 
struction, he  has  learned  the  letters  of  which  they  are  formed.  Mr.  Webb  has 
invented  a  set  of  Dissected  Cards,  intended  to  accompany  the  book,  the  use  of 
which  it  explains  and  illustrates.  For  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  force  and 
meaning  of  words,  and  at  the  same  time  securing  naturalness  of  expression 
by  the  ])upil,  we  have  seen  nothing  equal  to  them.  They  are  valuable  as  a 
means  to  encourage  the  formation  of  sentences,  the  first  step  to  an  intelligent 
use  of  language.  We  heartily  commend  the  work  to  teachers,  as  one  worthy 
their  careful  perusal.  w. 

\ 

(33)  In  the  systematic  treatment  of  its  subject,  this  work  is  a  model  for  the 
imitation  of  all  who  would  practice  its  precepts.  Its  logical  division  of  dis- 
course into  parts,  its  analytical  and  comprehensive,  and  at  the  same  time 
practical,  discussion  of  them,  are  some  of  its  prominent  features.  Khetoric  is 
very  properly  considered  a  distinct  branch  of  study  and  not  a  part  of  Logic, 
.Esthetics,  or  Ethics,  but  it  is  discussed  in  its  relations  to  all  of  these.  Wher- 
ever opportunity  occurs,  the  author  has  illustrated  his  subject  with  apt  quota- 
tions from  different  authors,  and  numei-ous  erroneous  expressions  are  inserted 

(88)  Webb's  Word  Method.    A  new  method  of  Teaching  Heading,  founded  on  Nature  and 

Keason.    Bv  J.  Russell  Wel)l).    K.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  DetroU. 
(80)   Art  of  Uiscoursk.      Bv  Henry  X.  Diiy,  Autlior  of  Logic,  Art  of  Composition,  etc. 

Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  S.  C.  Uriggs  &  Co.,  Chicago.    )2mo.,  Mi  pages. 
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for  correction  by  the  student.     The  work  seems  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  written.  w. 

(«)  We  have  examined  this  work  with  more  than  usual  interest,  because  of 
the  large  amount  of  new  and  valuable  information  it  contains.  Commencing 
at  the  point  where  the  Common-School  Arithmetics  end,  it  carries  the  student 
forward  into  the  actual  transactions  of  mercantile  and  commercial  life.  It  is 
based  upon  the  principle  that  a  preparation  for  transacting  business  should  be 
made  before  the  hurry  and  pressure  of  business  is  met.  With  this  view  in 
mind,  the  author  has  presented  the  methods  in  actual  use  in  various  business 
transactions,  with  a  clearness  and  conciseness  not  usually  found  in  text-books. 
The  compendium  of  forms  and  general  information  relating  to  commercial  and  , 
business  life  will  be  found  of  great  value.  The  book  is  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  written  —  to  prepare  the  student  for  the  duties  of 
mercantile  life.  As  a  manual  for  reference,  it  is  worthy  a  place  on  the  desk  of 
every  clerk  and  accountant.  w. 

(41)  The  publishers  have  prepared  in  this  work  a  book  more  adapted  to  class 
recitation  than  the  'Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Geograpiiy ',  published  by 
them  two  years  since.  The  aim  has  been  to  present  the  subject  in  the  same 
natural  and  familiar  manner  as  in  the  previous  work  —  the  plan  being  to  im- 
part information  by  exercising  the  child's  faculties  of  observation  and  de- 
scription. By  judicious  exercise  of  his  common  sense  he  is  brought,  of  him- 
self, to  Ibrm  many  important  conclusions,  and  the  best  possible  discipline  for 
mental  development  is  afforded.  It  is  intended  to  contain  only  that  which 
should  be  firmly  fixed  upon  the  memory.  The  work  is  beautifully  illustrated 
by  engravings  and  physical  maps,  and  contains  valuable  instructions  for 
teachers  in  presenting  the  various  topics  to  their  classes.  We  consider  the 
book  a  suitable  introduction  to  the  valuable  series  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

(*2)  In  the  '  History  of  a  Bit  of  Bread '  we  have  an  instructive  and  charming 
book.  Though  apparently  so  humble  a  subject,  yet,  before  it  finishes  its 
course,  it  introduces  us  to  many  important  and  interesting  relations.  The 
author  has  admirably  succeeded,  in  a  series  of  letters  to  a  child,  in  explaining 
the  wonderful  mechanism  of  the  human  system  and  the  agencies  of  the  differ- 
ent parts,  tracing  at  the  same  time  the  evident  marks  of  design  seen  at  every 
step,  and  has  invested  even  the  dry  details  with  the  charm  of  romance.  The 
volume  contains  also  a  vocabulary  and  a  list  of  idiomatic  expressions,  but  the 
vocabulary  seems  to  us  too  meagre  to  be  of  use  to  those  who  need  one  at  all. 

(■'3)  Every  one  knows  how  a  familiar  maxim  or  precept  of  childhood  may 
become  strengthened  with  years,  until  it  becomes  a  rule  of  action,  an  element 
of  character  through  after  life.  These  mottoes,  kept  before  the  eye  of  the 
child,  continually  remind  him  of  noble  thoughts  and  purposes,  and  point  the 
way  to  a  better  life.  They  are  printed  upon  heavy  and  finely-colored  card- 
board, 8X14  inches  in  size,  in  prominent  and  tastefully-arranged  letters.  Be- 
sides the  moral  influence  upon  the  pupils,  they  would  be  an  ornament  in  any 
school-room.  The  whole  set  will  be  sent  for  $1.00  to  any  address,  postage  paid, 
by  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster,  Pa.  w. 

(44)  This  little  book  is  a  compendium  of  the  leading  events,  with  dates,  of 
'these  nations.  The  compiler,  whose  name  is  not  given,  is  evidently  a  teacher. 
Scyfar  as  it  goes,  it  is  somewhat  upon  the  plan  of  the  valuable  compeud  of  Dr. 
Gregory.  The  book  will  prove  useful  to  the  student  of  history,  and  we  should 
judge  may  be  successfully  used  in  the  class-room. 

(^)  The  author  states  that  this  little  volume  has  been  prepared  with  special 

(40)  The  Crittenden  Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Business  Manual.  By  John 
Groesbeck,  Principal  of  Crittenden's  Philadelphia  Commercial  College.  E.  C.  &  J.  Bid- 
die,  Philadelphia  ;  K.  Speaknian  <fe  Co.,  Chicago.    12mo.,  348  pages. 

(<i)  GuYOT's  Elementary  GEOciRAPHY  kor  Primary  Classes.  Charles  Scribner  &  Co., 
New  York ;  S.  C.  Grigtrs  it  Co.,  Chicago. 

(42)  HisTOiRE  r>'  une  BuucHeE  DE  PAIN.  Leypoldt  &  Holt,  New  York ;  S.  C.  Griggs  <fe  Co., 
Chicago. 

(43)  The  Lancaster  School  Mottoes  :  Thirtji  Mottoes  and  the  Lord's  J^rayer. 

(44)  A  Summary  oe  English  and  French  History.  331  pages.  A.  S.  Barnes  <fe  Co.,  New 
York. 

(4*)  Elementary  German  Grammar.    Jas.  H.  Worman,  A.M.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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regard  to  the  wants  of  beginners.  We  should  judge  that  he  has  measurably 
succeeded  in  his  aim,  if  by  beginners  is  meant  those  of  some  maturity  of 
mind.  It  is  a  very  good  introductory  work  for  some  of  the  larger  grammars, 
and  by  it  alone  a  person  will  get  no  despicable  knowledge  of  the  language. 
The  author  does  not  attempt  too  much  ;  nor  does  he  ring  so  many  changes  on 
a  few  phrases  that  no  person  in  conversation  ever  uses  as  do  some  who  make 
larger  pretensions. 

(46)  "We  have  received  from  Ticknor  &  Fields  the  last  four  volumes  of  their 
beautiful  Diamond  Edition  of  Dickens.  While  their  various  larger  editions 
may  be  more  desirable  in  some  respects  for  the  shelves  of  the  buyer  who  is 
able  to  purchase  the  best,  yet  this  edition,  with  its  clear  type,  its  fine  illustra- 
tions, its  neat  binding,  its  fitness  for  the  pocket  or  the  satchel,  and,  more  than 
these,  its  cheaj)uess,  must  continue  to  meet  with  large  sales.  As  we  said  in  a 
former  notice,  these  render  it  peculiarly  fitted  for  teachers,  who  must  keep 
their  libraries  in  small  compass.  The  last  of  these  volumes — The  Uncommercial 
Traveler  and  other  Christmas  Stories' — contains  several  '  Uncommercial  Trav- 
eler papers',  not  included  in  any  other  American  edition,  and  a  number  of  Mr. 
Dickens's  later  Christmas  Stories, —  as  Mrs.  Lirriper's  Lodgings,  Mrs.  Lirri- 
per's  Legacy,  Doctor  Marigold,  The  Boy  at  Mugby,  The  Holly  Tree.  These 
have  been  specially  collected  and  revised  for  this  edition  by  Mr.  Dickens  him- 
self. This  volume  also  contains  a  complete  Index  of  Characters  introduced  in 
all  Mr.  Dickens's  Xovels,  and  a  Synopsis  of  the  Principal  Incidents, —  a  feature 
peculiar  to  this  edition  of  Dickens.  The  cost  of  each  volume  of  the  Illustrated 
Diamond  Dickens  is  $LyO;  plain  edition,  $1.25. 

(47)  There  are  very  few,  even  of  those  esteemed  well  informed,  who  are  at 
all  familiar  with  the  history  of  Liberia.  The  sources  of  information  have  not 
been  generally  accessible,  and  the  subject  is  one  that  has  not  received  the  at- 
tention its  importance  demands.  In  this  small  volume  the  compiler  has  gath- 
ered together  more  extended  and  reliable  intelligence  respecting  the  history  of 
Liberia  and  the  surrounding  country  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  work 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  The  result  is  a  very  readable  and  interesting 
history,  which  will  be  very  useful  to  the  freedmeu  who  may  wish  to  investi- 
gate for  themselves  the  propriety  of  emigration.  The  work  contains  many 
letters  from  various  colonists  to  their  friends  at  home,  giving  their  views  and 
experiences.  It  also  gives  the  inaugural  address  of  Pres.  Benson,  in  1860,  the 
text  of  the  Treaty  between  Liberia  and  the  United  States,  and  the  Constitution 
of  Liberia. 

(48)  We  have  received  and  examined,  or  tried  to  examine,  some  books  bear- 
ing the  above  euphonious  title.  One  of  Dr.  Scott's  unlearned  parishioners  is 
reported  to  have  replied  to  his  inquirj'  —  that  she  understood  the 'Pilgrim's 
Progress'  very  well,  and  hoped  she  might  be  able  to  understand  his  'notes  and 
explanations' after  a  time.  We  have  ventured  to  indulge,  quite  remotely,  a 
similar  hope  with  reference  to  these  treatises  on  addition,  subtraction,  etc. 
We  confess,  however,  to  being  not  over-sanguine.  To  ])lain  minds  the  connec- 
tion between  elementary  arithmetic  and  elementary  drawing  is  not  at  once 
apparent;  but 'Shemariah  '  seems  to  have  discovered  the  principle  that  con- 
nects them,  and  accordingly  presents  lessons  in  both  on  every  page.  The 
author  has  one  excellent  requisite  of  success,  and  that  is  an  unlimited  confi- 
dence in  the  importance  of  what  he  has  to  say. 

(^5>)  Williams's  Topical  Lexicon  is  one  of  those  books  which  we  are  glad  to 
see  multiplied.  There  is  far  too  little  use  of  the  <lictionary  in  our  schools,  and 
any  thing  that  will  tend  to  excite  an  interest  in  definitions  and  etymologies  we 
gladly  welcome.  By  the  topical  arrangement,  the  words  belonging  to  one 
topic  are  put  together,  and  thus  the  student  is  enabled  to  compare  and  select. 
To  illustrate:  We  open  the  book  at  random.  The  topics  relating  to  position 
are  all  arranged  in  succession  thus:  Low;  high;  the  bottom;  the  top;  per- 
pendicular; to  stand;  to  sit;  to  hang;  horizontal;  to  lie;  to  lean,  etc.     Take 

(«;  Barxaby  Rudge;  Two  Cities;  Great  Kxpectatioxs;  Christmas  Stohiks  and 
Skktches  by  Boz  ;  The  Uncommercial  Traveler,  etc.    Ticknor  it  Fields,  Boston. 

(")  The  Republic  of  Liberia.    (J.  i>.  Stockwell.    A.  S.  Barnes  <fe  Co.,  New  York. 

(*^\  The  Shemariah  Primary  Arithmetic.    Shemariah,  84,  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

(«)  Williams's  Readable  Dictiosary  and  Topical  Lexicon.  360  pages.  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.,  New  York.  i 
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any  one  —  as  'to  sit',  for  example:  under  this,  to  sit,  spoken  of  a  person,  to 
sit,  spoken  of  inanimate  things,  sedeo,  sedentary;  sedulous;  assiduous;  re- 
side, preside,  each  with  its  appropriate  definition.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that 
such  a  work  may  be  of  great  use  to  younger  pupils ;  and  to  older  ones  also. 
The  book  contains  also  a  list  of  foreign  terms  and  phrases,  and  of  abbrevia- 
tions, together  with  an  alphabetical  list  of  Latin  and  Greek  roots. 

(50)  This  excellent  little  book  will  prove  of  value,  not  alone  to  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  but  to  all  engaged  in  imparting  instruction  to  the  young.  Mr. 
Pardee  is  full  of  enthusiasm  upon  his  subject,  and  can  not  fail  to  awaken  at 
least  a  little  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  To  the  earnest  Sunday-school 
teacher,  seeking  how  he  may  best  perform  his  great  work,  and  desirous  of 
making  his  labors  efficient,  and  especially  to  Sunday-school  superintendents, 
we  very  fully  commend  this  work.  Every  teacher  may  gather  many  useful 
hints  from  it. 

(51)  The  Western  Bookseller,  published  by  the  Western  News  Company, 
Chicago,  contains  notices  of  new  works,  lists  of  current  publications  of  pub- 
lishers, east  and  west,  and  literary  announcements.  Issued  monthly.  $1.00 
per  annum. 

(52)  We  have  received  the  third  number  of  the  Qui  Vive,  a  monthly  literary 
paper,  edited  and  published  by  the  students  of  Shurtlefi'  College.  It  is  a 
well-edited  and  creditable  college  paper,  containing  papers  from  the  President 
and  some  other  members  of  the  Faculty.  If  students  will  generally  take  an 
interest  in  and  write  for  such  papers,  they  may  be  made  of  great  value.  Too 
often,  however,  the  labor  devolves  upon  a  few. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  McKendree  JRcpository,  published  every  two 
weeks  by  the  students  of  McKendree.  Both  these  papers  give  evidence  of 
care  and  thoughtful  labor  on  the  part  of  the  editors,  and,  we  judge,  of  good 
support  on  the  part  of  the  students.  Those  who  regularly  and  perseveringly 
contribute  to  their  columns  will  find  that  very  soon  the  much-dreaded  Cora- 
positions  and  Essays  have  lost  all  their  terrors,  and  have  become  a  source  of 
pleasure,  rather. 

(53)  We  have  received  from  L.  S.  Thompson,  publisher  of  the  Teacher  of 
Penmanship,  Sandusky,  0.,  a  very  simple  contrivance,  'The  Pen-holder's  As- 
sistant', which  we  should  judge  is  well  calculated  to  secure  proper  position  of 
the  pen,  and  to  prevent  the  hand  from  turning  over  upon  the  side.  Sent, 
postage  paid,  to  any  address,  for  15  cents. 

(60)  The  Sabbath-School  Index.    By.  R.  G.  Pardee,  A.M.    256  pages.    J.  C.  Garrigues  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia. 

oiEJT  the:  :oe3st. 


10,000  Words  and  Meanings  not  in  other  Dictionaries. 

A  necessity  to  every  intelligent  family,  student,  teacher,  and  pro- 
fessional man.  What  library  is  complete  without  the  best  English 
Dictionary? 

"  Superior,  in  most  respects,  to  any  other  English  Dictionary 
known  to  me." — Hem.  George  P.  Marsh. 

"  The  New  Webster  is  glorious  —  it  is  perfect  — it  distances  and 
defies  competition  —  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired." — J.  H.  Ray- 
mnnd,  LL.D.,  Pi-es.  of  Vassar  College. 

"The  work  is  the  richest  book  of  information  in  the  world.  There 
is  probably  more  real  education  in  it  tlian  can  be  bought  for  the 
same  amount  of  money  in  any  language.  Every  parsonage  should 
have  a  copy  at  the  expense  of  the  parish.  It  would  improve  many  pulpits  more  than  a  trip  to  Europe, 
and  at  a  much  less  cost." — N.  Y.  Christian  Advocate 

"The  National  Pictorial  is  really  a  </e»i  o/ a  Diciw?!ar^,  just  the  thing  for  the  million." — American 
Educational  Monthly. 

Published  by  a.  6l  C.  IMEERRIAIKE,  Springfield,  IKEass. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLER?. 


GET    THE    MOST    POPULAR 

Botanical  Text -Books, 

By  ASA   ORAY,   M.  D., 

FISHEK   PROFESSOR   OF    NATURAL    SCIENCE   IN    HARVARD    UNIVERSITY. 


THIS  Scries  of  Text-Books  presents  the  latest  and  most  accurate  principles  and 
developmentB  of  the  science,  and  supplies  the  most  full,  clear,  and  admirable  apparatus  for  the 
study  of  Botany  in  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges,  ever  prepared  in  this  country,  furnishing  a  compre- 
bensive  classification  and  description  of  all  plants  known  among  us  for  analysis. 

For  comprehensiveness  of  scope,  exactness  and  clearness  of  description,  accurate  and  scientific  analysis 
of  plants,  and  beauty  of  illustrations,  they  have  no  equal. 

How  Plants  Grow. 

A  Botany  for  Young  People  and  Common  Schools,  intended  as  a  simple  introduction  to  Structural 
Botany ;  with  popular  Flora,  or  arrangement  and  description  of  Common  Plants,  both  wild  and  cultl- 
Tated,  illustrated  by  500  engravings.    Small  4to. 

Lessons  in  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology. 

With  a  Copious  Glossary,  or  Dictionary  of  Botanical  Terms.    Illustrated  by  360  drawings.    8vo. 

Pield,  Forest  and  Garden  Sotany. 

(/n  press,  and  will  be  ready  in  S(pUmher.)  This  will  be  an  easy  introduction  to  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  Common  Plants  of  the  United  States  (east  of  the  Mississippi),  both  wild  and  cultivated.  It  will 
be  the  popular  and  most  generally  used  Botanical  Class-Book  of  the  series.    8vo. 

Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United  States,  &c. 

With  twenty  plates,  illustrating  the  Sedges,  Grasses,  Ferns,  etc.    8vo. 

Stmctnral  and  Systematic  Botany,  and  Vegetable  Physiology. 

(Botanical  Text-Book.)    Illustrated  with  over  1,300  cuts.    8vo. 

Flora  of  the  Southern  United  States. 

By  A.  W.  Chapman,  M.  D.    1  vol.    620  pages. 


P^3E3^V\r      lO  O  O 

A  Manual  of  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Arranged  to  facilitate  the  Experimental  Demonstration  of  the  facts  of  the  science.  By  Chas.  W.  Kuoi 
and  Frank  H.  Storer,  Professors  of  Chemistry  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  lu 
cloth,  12mo,  &45  pages. 

Robinson's  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

For  High  Schools  and  Colleges.    Edited  by  I.  F.  QuiyBT,  A.M.,  LL.D.    In  sheep,  8vo,    472  pages. 

Kiddle's  New  Manual  of  the  Elements  of  Astronomy. 

Descriptive  and  Mathematical,  comprising  the  latest  discoveries  and  theoretic  views,  with  direction* 
for  the  use  of  the  Globes,  and  for  studying  the  Constellations.  JJy  Uenry  Kiddlk,  A.M.  In  cloth, 
12mo,  284  pages. 

Paradise  Lost. 

A  School  Edition,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Torriv,  or  Har- 
vard University.    In  cloth,  half-bound,  18mo,  400  pages. 

1^*  Correspondence  and  Orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  Co., 

47  and  49  Greene  Street,  New  York. 


»♦« 

Ray's  New  Elementary  Algebra. 
Ray's  New  Higher  Algeka. 

These  are  not  entirely  new  books,  in  matter  and  arrangement,  but 
are  the  result  of  a  most  careful  and  thorough  revision  of  the  former 
popular  Algebras  by  the  same  author. 

In  this  revision,  the  examples,  where  they  were  thought  to  be  needlessly 
multiplied,  have  been  reduced;  the  rules  and  demonstrations,  abridged;  and 
other  methods  of  proof,  in  a  few  instances,  substituted. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  these  modifications,  while  they  do  not  impair 
the  integrity  or  change  the  essential  features  of  this  most  excellent  series  of 
Algebras,  will  materially  enhance  their  value,  and  secure  the  approbation  of 
all  intelligent  teachers. 


RAY'S  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY. 

Ray's  Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry:  A  new  and  com- 
prehensive work,  on  an  original  plan,  embracing  a  large  number  and 
variety  of  practical  exercises.  Designed  for  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Pri- 
vate Students. 

ITS  DISTINGUISHING  CHARACTERISTICS. 

1.  Simplification  of  the  primary  elements  of  the  science,  the  definitions  being 
all  based  upon  the  idea  of  direction,  and  the  Geometrical  axioms  and  postulates, 
stated  in  four  general  propositions. 

2.  Methodical  arrangement  of  subject,  beginning  with  the  Straight  Line  and 
ending  with  the  Sphere;  the  properties  of  each  figure  being  given  under  one  head, 
and  not  scattered  through  several  chapters  or  books. 

3.  Numerous  applications  of  the  principles  to  common  things,  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  pupil's  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  study,  and  to  teach  him  to  rightly 
apply  his  knowledge. 

4.  Exercises  in  solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by  the  pupil,  giving 
him  the  same  advantage  in  working — in  practical  drill  operations — that  he  has  had 
in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 


8©*  Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  exam- 
ination with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  the  following  rat«s :  Kay's  New 
Elementary  Algebra,  60  cents;  Kay's  New  Higher  Algebra,  85 
cents;  and  Kay's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  60  cents  per  copy. 

Address  the  publishers, 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  HINKLE, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


LiOte  Publications  of 

131  Washington  Street,  Boston, 
HULARD'S  READERS,  NEW  SERIES, 

With  an  original  treatise  on  Elocution,  by  Prof.  Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  College.  These 
Books  are  the  latest  complete  series  of  Readers  now  before  the  public.  They  have 
been  introduced,  in  whole  or  in  part,  into  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Washington,  Providence,  Hartford;  Portland,  Augusta] 
Me.;  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Peoria,  Quincy,  Springfield,  111.;  Madison,  Wis.;  Daven- 
port, Keokuk,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  Leavenworth,  Lawrence,  Kansas;  and  many 
other  important  places.  No  other  series  of  Readers  contains  so  many  patriotic 
extracts,  many  of  which  have  been  called  out  by  the  Great  Rebellion. 

WORCESTER'S  COMPREHENSIVE  SPELLING-BOOK. 

"The  arrangement  and  classification  of  words  is  admirable,  and  the  department  devoted  to  'Derivfttloni' 
nnBurpatsed."— C/iarZci-  H.  Allen,  Principal  Normal  Department,  Unicersity  of  Wisconsin. 

WOECESTEE'S  PEIMAEY  SPELLING-BOOK. 

ADAMS'S  SPELLING-BOOK,  for  Advanced  Classes. 

WALTON'S  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS, 

Consisting  of  Three  Books, 

The      "WEITTEN,"       "INTELLECTUAL,"      and      "PEIMAEY." 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  aay  that  the  Written  Arithmetic,  in  its  treatment  of  both  the  theory  and  the  prac- 
tice of  Arithmetic,  is  the  best  book  I  have  ever  seen.  While  it  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to'other  works  of 
its  class,  it  has  many  features,  original  and  unique,  which  give  it  a  marked  superiority  to  all  of  them,  and 
which  can  not  fail  to  commend  it  to  the  teacher  and  the  student." — Trni.  J.  Rolft,  A.M.,  Moittr  ofQin^ 
bridge  (Mast.)  High  School. 

WALTON'S  DICTATION  EXERCISES, 

Comprising  a  Card,  on  which  are  arranged  figures  for  Arithmetical  operations,  and 
two  Keys  (Parts  I  and  II),  containing  answers  to  more  than  seven  thousand  exam- 
ples, to  be  performed  in  connection  with  the  Card.  They  may  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  and  supplementary  to  any  series  of  Arithmetics.  A  Sliding  Slate  may 
be  had  with  the  card, —  a  great  convenience  to  the  pupil  in  writing  results. 

Weber's  Outlines  of  Universal  History, 

Revised  edition,  with  Maps,  and  Index  of  Proper  Names  pronounced. 

C.  A.  Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States, 

A  new  edition,  entirely  rewritten,  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  by  Wm.  H. 
Seavey,  Principal  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  Boston. 

Edwards's  Outlines  of  English  History, 

A  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  brought  down  to  1862. 

Winslow's  Intellectual  Philosophy, 

With  Additions,  bringing  the  science  down  to  tiie  latest  views. 

WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  &  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES 

f^*  Copies  for  Examination  or  Introduction  furnished  by 

GEORGE  jr.  jaCMHSOJr,   jrestem  ^geni. 

Jan.  1,  1867.]  P.O.  ADDKKSS_Car«  of  IV.  B.  JKS£jy  K  CO.,  Chiemg-o. 
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UNIVERSAL  RECORDS. 


THE  system  of  Universal  Records  is  specially  designed  for  the  use  of  those  who  prefer  to  aToid  the  ex- 
pense and  inconvenience  of  more  than  one  record,  and  yet  desire  to  preserve  a 

COl^I^LETE  SOUOOI-.  HIISTOI^ir 

of  each  pupil,  embracing  residence  of  Parent,  Class,  Age,  Enrollment,  Punctuality,  Attendance,  Deport* 
ment,  Recitation,  Examination  and  Rank,  in  connection  with  a 

SIIVOLE    EIVTHY     OF    THE     ]V^M:E. 

These  Records  are  arranged  on  a 
and  are  unsurpassed  in  respect  to 

ECONOMY,  SIMPLICITY,  AND  COMPLETENESS, 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

From  EDWARD  A.  SHELDON,  A.M.,  Principal  Oswego  Normal  Training  School,  and  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools,  Oswego,  New  York. 

Oswego,  June  7, 1867. 
Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  copy  of  "Universal   Record"  sent.    The  arrangement  seems  simple, 
concise,  and  complete.    I  regard  it  a  very  convenient  form  of  record,  and  I  should  think  the  book  would 
be  useful  to  every  teacher.  Yours  respectfully,  E.  A.  SHELDON. 

From,  REV.  CYRUS NUTT,  DD.,  President  State  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

Bloomington,  July  20, 1867. 
Having  examined  your  Universal  School  Record,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  it  the  best  that  1 
have  seen.    I  would  call  the  attention  of  Teachers  to  this  excellent  work,  feeling  satisfied  that  they  can 
find  none  more  convenient  or  better  adapted  for  their  use.  CYRUS  NUTT. 


PBICE  I.IST. 

Universal  Records  for  Pupils,  24  pages,  style  1* $    08 

Universal  Records  for  Pupils,  24  pages,  style  2 10 

Universal  Records  for  Teachers,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  00 

Universal  Records  for  Teachers,  192  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 3  50 

Universal  Records  for  Professors,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  00 

Universal  Records  for  Professors,  192  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 3  60 

Universal  Records  for  Superintendents,  144  pages,  cap,  heavy  sides 1  25 

Universal  Records  for  Superintendents,  288  paces,  cap,  cloth 2  25 

Universal  Records  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  00 

Universal  Records  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 1  75 

Universal  Records  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  cloth  sides 2  25 

Blank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  hundred 50 

Blank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  thousand 3  50 

Blank  Reports  to  Parents,  per  hundred 60 

Blank  Reports  to  Parents,  per  thousand 3  50 

Blank  Reports  to  Superintendents,  per  hundred 2  25 

*Uas  spaces  for  punctuality,  attendance,  deportment,  and  recitation. 

No.  2  has  spaces  for  punctuality,  attendance,  deportment,  and  five  separate  recitations. 

The  Pupil's  Record  answers  all  the  purposes  of  •'  Reports  to  Parents",  and  is  a  valuable  aid  to  discipline. 

Any  of  the  above  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

;^~For  65  cents,  I  will  send  prepaid  for  examination  a  single  specimen  copy  of  the  Teacher's  or  Pro- 
fessor's Record.  A  supply  of  the  Pupil's  Record  for  first  introduction  sent  by  Express,  on  receipt  of  one 
half  of  the  retail  prices. 

HAMILTON  S.  McRAE,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

Or  Ben  Franklin  Book  Printing  Company,  Indianapolis. 


SPLENDID  BOORS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

By  SANBORN  TENNEY, 

Professor  of  Natural  History  in  A'assar  Female  College. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ZOOLOGY. 

With  over  Five  Hundred  Eagravings.     1  vol.  Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Price,  $3.00.    Sent  by  mail  to  t«ttcA- 
trt  for  $2.50. 

NATUEAL  HISTORY  OF  ANIMALS. 

1  vol.  8to.  Cloth.    Containine  over  500  engravings,  chiefly  of  American  animals,  birds,  etc.    Pries,  $2. 
Sent  by  mail  to  teachers  for  $1.75. 

TENNEY'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  TABLETS. 

For  the  use  of  schools  and  private  students.    Price,  $6. 


NEW  BOOKS  ON  GEOGRAPHY. 

B3'  Prof.  ARNOLD  GU  YOT. 

•^•"Incomparably  superior  to  any  thing  published."— Prof.  Agassiz. 

JtS"  "  One  of  the  ablest  Physical  Geographers  of  the  World."—  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana. 

.^-"Greatly  superior  to  any  works  of  the  kind  published."— Prof.  Jossph  HsintT. 

l.~Guyot's  Primary,  or  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Geography. 

One  qnarto  volume,  with  over  100  elegant  illustrations. 

II.— Guyot's  Intermediate  Geography. 

One  quarto  volume,  elegantly  illustrated  and  containing  the  most  complete  exposition  of  the 

Constructive  or  Triangulation  System  of  Map-Drawing 

of  any  book  ever  published. 

Experience  has  shown  this  to  be  the  most  simple  and  practical  system  ever  used. 
In  this  book  it  is  applied  to  each  continent  and  to  each  of  the  United  States. 
"  It  is  the  book  for  most  of  our  Common  Schools."—  JUinois  Teachtr,  Dec.  1S67. 

III.— Guyot's  Common-School  Geography. 

One  royal  quarto  volume,  containing  23  splendid  maps  and  a  full  exposition  of  the 

CONSTRUCTIVE  SYSTEM  OP  MAP-DEAWINO. 

These  Geographies  are  having  a  success  without  a  precedent  in  text-books.    Liberal  terms  for  introduc- 
tion. 


GUYOT'S  CLASSICAL  MAPS. 

viz., 

Map  of  Roman  Empire.  6X8  feet, $15.00 

"      Ancient  Greece,  6x8    " 15.00 

"      Italia,  6X8    " 15.00 

are  believed  to  be  the  finest  and  most  correct  maps  of  the  kind  in  the  world.    No  College  or  High  School 
can  afford  to  do  without  them.    Correspondence  and  orders  solicited. 

CHAS.  S€RIBX£R  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

654  Broadway,  New  York. 

HIRAM  HADLE Y,  Agent,  Richmond,  Ind. 


EKIIiSIil   ytili   SMTIIi. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

J.    DAVIS     WILDER, 

30  liOmbard  Block,  Chicago. 

Per  Pint,  $1.50;  per  Quart,  $2.75;  per  Half  Gallon,  $5.25  ;  per  Gallon,  $10,000. 


A  FEW  REASONS  WHY  IT  IS  SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  OTHER  SLATING: 

Its  color  is  dtad  black  and  will  never  change. 

It  will  never  blister  or  scale  off. 

Its  surface  is  perfectly  smooth  and  will  always  remain  bard  and  firm  as  real  slate. 

It  will  never  become  glazed  so  as  to  refuse  the  slate  pencil,  chalk,  or  crayon. 

As  the  surface  absorbs  all  the  rays  of  light,  crayon  marks  can  be  seen  from  any  angle  In  th«  Mhool- 
room. 

Marks  of  crayon  or  pencil  erase  from  it  with  perfect  ease. 

It  is  perfectly  impervious  to  water. 

It  is  durable,  having  stood  the  test  of  ten  years'  constant  use  without  repair. 

It  can  be  applied  to  paper,  boards  and  walls  of  every  description,  old  or  new. 

t^iloeh's    liquid     cebienx 

fbould  be  applied  to  all  new  walls  before  putting  on  Slating  of  any  kind,  as  it  penetrates  the  plwtaring 
»nd  renders  the  walls  firm,  hard  and  durable,  and  prevents  their  becoming  dented  or  bruised. 

The  Slating  and  Cement  are  put  up  in  pint,  quart,  and  gallon  cans,  and  can  be  sent  fafely  by  express  to 
•11  parts  of  the  country  with  full  instructions  for  their  application.  PRICE  OF  EITHER— per  Pint, 
9l>75;  per  Quart,  $3.00  ;  per  Gallon,  $10.00.  Liberal  discounts  made,  when  purchased  in  quan- 
tities larger  than  a  gallon. 

Having  several  men  constantly  employed  in  applying  the  Slating  and  Cement,  we  are  at  all  times  pre- 
pared to  make  contracts  for  its  application  in  school  buildings  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  All  work  U 
warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  and,  on  sound  wall,  to  remain  good  ten  years  without  repair.  No  pay  i» 
Mked  until  the  Slating  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  proved  satisfactory. 

Price  of  coating  surfaces,  8  cents  per  square  foot. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Mr.  WILDER:  The  Liquid  Slating  left  by  you  as  a  specimen  upon  our  blackboards  is  the  best  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  your  mode  of  putting  it  on  is  no  small  item  in  its  favor.  The  even,  finished  surface  save* 
vastly  in  the  consumption  of  crayon.    I  consider  it  the  very  best  preparation  of  the  kind  in  use. 

I.  WILKINSOxN,  City  Superintendent  of  Schoolf. 

Jacksonville,  Illinois,  February  10, 1868. 

A  short  time  ago,  Mr.  J.  Davis  Wilder  put  upon  the  blackboards  in  my  recitation  room  about  twosquar* 
yards  of  the  Excelsior  Liquid  Slating.  The  contrast  between  the  Excelsior  and  the  rest  of  the  blackboard 
was  so  great  that  at  the  first  opportunity  I  employed  Mr.  Wilder  to  slate  the  entire  surface.  The  Excel- 
sior Liquid  Slating  is  most  excellmt.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  none  better.  I  cheerfully  recommend  it  to 
School  Boards  and  School  Directors  everywhere.  I  also  recommend  Mr.  Wilder  as  one  well  qualified  to 
put  blackboards  in  the  very  best  condition. 

J.  V.  N.  STANDISH,  Prof,  of  Math,  and  Astronomy,  Lombard  University. 

Galesburg,  111.,  Feb.  15, 1868. 

J.  Davis  Wilder,  Esq.,  made  application  to  me  some  time  in  September,  1S67,  for  permission  to  try  his 
Excelsior  Liquid  Slating  on  the  blackboards  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Chicago.  He  was  authorized  to  put 
on  a  few  squares  as  a  test.  Since  that  time,  with  permission  of  the  Superintendent,  J.  L.  Pickard,  Esq  , 
and  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education,  I  have  employed  him  to  put  on  about  15,000  square  feet  of  the 
slating.  Teachw  speak  highly  of  it,  and  I  consider  it  superior  to  any  Blackboard  Slating  we  have  here' 
tofore  used.  JAMES  WARD,  Building  and  Supply  Agent  of  Public  SchooU. 

Chicago,  March  31, 1868. 

*  *  *  My  blackboards  are  made  with  a  colored  hard  finish.  One  of  them  was  very  defectively  mads, 
being  rough,  full  of  holes,  and  beginning  to  break  away.  Without  any  confidence  in  the  result,  for  I 
have  had  much  experience  with  the  various  slatings,  I  told  Mr.  Wilder  to  try  his  skill  on  this  one.  He 
did  so,  stopping  the  holes  and  leaving  the  board  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  It  is  smooth,  the  chalk- 
marks  erase  readily,  it  does  not  cut  the  rubber,  and  does  not  use  up  the  crayon  as  do  many  others.  Mr. 
Wilder's  Slating  is  certainly  very  good,  making  a  much  smoother  and  better  surface  than  usual,  and  I  am 
happy  to  commend  it  to  all  desii-ous  of  securing  good  blackboards.  School  Directors  can  do  no  better  th»n 
to  employ  Mr.  Wilder  to  slate  their  boards,  as  th   '  will  thus  be  sure  of  good  results. 

'  WM.  M.  BAKER,  Principal  High  School. 

Springfield,  111.,  Feb.  15, 1868. 

J.  DAVIS  WILDER,  Esq.  :  The  trial  of  your  Excelsior  Slating  upon  my  blackboards  has  proved  a  de- 
cided success.  The  article  is,  in  my  opinion,  preferable  to  any  other  in  use  for  the  production  of  a  good 
blackboard  surface.  Z.  QROVER,  Principal  Dearborn  Seminary,  Chicago. 

I  fully  agree  with  Prof.  Qrover  in  his  opinion  of  the  Excelsior  Liquid  Slating. 

S.  U.  WHITE,  Principal  Brown  School,  Chicago. 
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THE  JOINT  EDUCATION  OF  THE  SEXES  IN  COLLEGES. 


PreiJured  for  Ihc  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Associatiou,  Galesburg,  Dec.  1867, 
BY  ROBERT  ALLYN. 


[Concluded  from  last  month.] 

3.  Joint  education  will  move  widely  diftuse  the  blessings  and  aspira- 
tions of  knowledge  and  discipline  than  tlie  separate  instruction  of  the 
sexes  can.  Has  not  every  one  seen  families  from  which  the  boys  were 
sent  to  college  to  become  learned  and  retined,  while  the  girls  remained 
at  home  to  slave  in  the  kitchen  and  to  remain  coarse  or  frivolous?  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  instances  where  the  girls  were  educated  at  a  fash- 
ionable seminary  to  be  elegant  and  literary,  Avhile  the  boys  drudged 
on  the  farm  earning  money  to  make  their  sisters  ladies  at  a  cost  of 
$500  a  year?  I  remember  a  family  four  brothel's  of  which  were  all 
educated  at  college  and  four  sisters  of  which  were  left  in  ignorance  by 
the  arrangement;  and  both  parts  of  the  family  became  unfit  to  asso- 
ciate with  each  other.  Refined  men  could  not  endure  ignorant  wo- 
men. I  know  another  family  out  of  which  three  girls  were  liberally 
educated  at  a  city  ladies'  seminary,  and  the  three  brothers  worked  the 
farm,  and  the  two  parts  of  th  household  lost  all  symi^athy  and  fitness 
for  the  society  of  each  other.  The  fathers  could  not  aftbrd  the  ex- 
pense of  educating  all  in  the  sejiarate  schools  which  they  thought 
society  demanded,  and  the  older  boys  in  the  one  case,  and  older  girls 
in  the  other,  absorbed  the  means  and  attention.  Had  it  been  expected 
that  the  girls  and  boys  should  acquire  an  equal  education  and  together, 
every  member  of  each  family  would  probably  have  enjoyed  good,  if 
not  equal,  advantages;  and  certainly  the  present  and  coming  genera- 
tions would  have  been  enabled  to  enter  life  with  better  cultivated 
powers  and  more  disciplined  skill  to  perform  life's  ditties.  This  point 
of  the  wider  ditfusion  of  education  by  the  joint  education  of  the 
sexes  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  awakens  emulation  and  stim- 
ulates every  portion  of  any  given  community.  I  know  a  family  whoso 
19 
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three  sons  and  two  daughters  were  for  three  years  educated  in  a  sem- 
inary for  both  sexes  at  an  annual  cost  of  less  than  either  of  the  fam- 
ilies above  named  expended  for  two  sons  or  two  daughters  at  a  time; 
and  these  sons  and  daughters  continued  to  be  tit  associates,  and  are 
yet  all  of  them  equal  workers  in  developing  the  nobler  virtues  in  the 
several  societies  where  they  reside,  as  preachers,  or  teachers,  or  wives. 
And  the  influence  which  they  carried  to  their  native  town  was  won- 
derful to  stir  other  young  people  to  seek  after  knowledge,  and  their 
parents  to  provide  them  the  means  to  obtain  it.  So  it  will  always  be. 
Educating  brothers  and  sisters  together  will  diminish  expense  and 
spread  the  desire  for  culture  lar  more  than  almost  any  thing  else. 

In  this  connection  let  it  be  remarked  that,  since  woman's  right  to  a 
large  education  has  been  conceded,  and  she  has  been  in  many  schools 
already  noted  educated  by  the  side  of  man,  science  has  certainly  been 
much  more  rapidly  diffused;  and  so  of  hapi)iness  and  virtue.  It  is 
not  proper  to  claim  this  increase  of  knowledge  and  prosperity  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  joint  education  of  men  and  women,  but  it  certainly  is 
largely  due  to  the  increased  attention  given  to  the  instruction  of  wo- 
men. For,  if  you  give  a  noble  aspiration  after  truth  and  refinement 
to  the  mother  who  forms  the  infant  soul,  you  will  surely  infuse  that 
aspiration  more  effectually  into  the  minds  of  those  whom  she  con- 
trols. This  part  of  the  argument,  therefore,  takes  in  its  scoj^e  the 
economy  of  education,  its  more  extensive  diffusion,  and  the  surer  ele- 
vation of  future  generations;  and  if  all  these  are  rendered  probable 
by  our  theoretical  reasoning,  and  if  the  experiments  already  made  do 
not  tend  to  destroy  their  force,  the  case  may  be  said  to  be  very  fairly 
made  out. 

4.  The  sexes  do  need  for  their  mutual  perfection  intercourse  from 
their  earliest  days;  and  their  joint  labors  and  presence,  wherever  it 
has  been  tried,  has  always  been  beneficial.  In  the  church  it  is  good. 
In  the  ball-room  it  is  a  necessity.  In  the  social  circle  it  elevates. 
Even  in  the  work-shop  and  retail  store,  in  tlie  jiolitical  gathering  and 
the  lecture-room,  both  sexes  profit  by  their  intercourse.  And  the 
beer-garden  is  not  so  brutal  when  women  go  there,  and  the  end  of  its 
baleful  influence  is  nearer  when  men  are  obliged  to  practice  self-re- 
straint becavise  their  wives  are  with  them.  A  school  is  better  taught 
when  men  and  women  vmitc  to  give  the  instruction  and  perform  the 
government.  Why,  then,  will  not  learning  be  better  done  and  the 
learners  be  better  improved  where  the  sexes  meet  and  join  in  labor? 
Besides,  in  these  cases  manners  will  become  more  refined  — men  grow- 
ing more  manlj^,  courageous,  and  helpful,  and  woman  becoming  more 
womanly,  gentle,  and  trustful.  There  will  be  repressions  of  coarse- 
ness on  the  one  side,  and  of  affectation  on  the  other;  exhibitions  of 
self-sacrifice  on  the  one  part,  and  of  endurance  on  the  other.  The 
mutual  intercourse  and  rivalries  and  antagonisms  will  bring  out  more 
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distinctly  the  exact  and  noble  characteristics  of  each  sex.  There  will 
be  little  danger  of  either  sex  copying  the  other,  for  their  association 
will  continually  reveal  to  each  how  needful  each  is  to  the  other  and 
how  their  peculiar  differences  supplement  each  other.  Strength  in 
man  calls  for  reliance  in  woman,  and  tenderness  in  woman  for  per- 
sistence in  man.  As  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  calls  for  and  at- 
tracts the  south  pole,  so  man's  distinctive  peculiarities  call  forth  wo- 
man's essential  characteristics.  The  proper  trial  of  any  material 
should  be  in  circumstances  similar  to  those  in  which  it  is  to  be  used, 
and  such  a  trial  always  brings  out  the  qualities  native  to  that  material. 
Iron  does  not  become  oak,  nor  oak  iron,  by  any  tests  or  uses  you  may 
put  them  to.  So  any  proper  tests  you  may  contrive  for  man  or  woman 
will  not  change,  but  will  rather  develop,  the  native  force  and  bent  of 
each,  and  will  fit  each  for  the  peculiar  use  designed.  It  is  in  solitude 
that  man  grows  effeminate  and  woman  hard  and  cruel.  Monks  and 
novices  are  contemptible  chiefly  because  of  their  ignorance  and  inex- 
perience. Occasionally  some  are  noble,  but  still  in  spite  of  their  ex- 
clusion from  society.  They  have  never  been  formed  for  life  in  all  its 
duties  nor  tested  by  all  human  trials,  and  they  have  never  developed 
the  best  character. 

5.  Besides,  it  may  be  argued  in  a  line  similar  to  what  has  been  pre- 
viously said,  the  elements  of  character  are  essentially  the  same  in 
man  and  in  woman.  Man  may  have  the  more  of  active  courage,  and 
woman  more  of  fortitude.  These  are  both  phases  of  the  same  virtue. 
Man  may  have  more  enterprise,  and  woman  more  prudence.  But 
what  are  these  but  the  same  quality  of  energy  revealed  in  different 
forms,  like  magnetism  and  electricity?  Man  has  more  force,  and  avo- 
man  more  grace;  and  these  are  strikingly  like  momentum  and  veloc- 
ity. So  the  same  qualities  give  success  to  both,  and  both  have  need 
of  strength,  patience,  endurance,  discipline,  skill,  wisdom,  and  decis-^ 
ion.  As  these  qualities  are  so  essentially  the  same,  will  they  not  best 
be  produced  by  the  same  means?  And  if  by  the  same  means,  will  the 
work  not  be  better  done  for  both  young  men  and  young  women  in 
each  other's  presence?  Both  sexes  use  the  same  food  to  produce 
blood  and  bone  and  muscle,  and  practice  rather  better  manners  at  ta- 
ble in  each  other's  society  than  when  separated;  and  may  it  not  be  so 
with  their  mental  food?  Besides,  there  is  the  same  virtue  for  man 
and  for  woman  —  according  to  the  gospel,  if  not  according  to  social 
custom.  Shall  not  the  principles  of  that  virtue,  then,  be  inculcated 
jointly?  In  fact  has  it  not  been,  partly  at  least,  due  to  the  different 
and  separate  education  against  which  we  are  contending  that  the 
world  has  adopted  a  much  more  lax  system  of  justice  for  man  than 
for  woman?  May  we  not,  then,  ask  why  the  community  should  be 
put  to  a  more  than  double  exjjcnse  and  reap  smaller  benefits  for  the 
sake  of  imitating  the  monasticism  of  mediaeval  times? 
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Will  it  be  said  that  woman's  virtue  is  more  retiring  —  less  I'ude, 
more  refined  and  delicate  —  and  can  not  withstand  the  fierce  blasts  of 
the  world,  and,  like  a  fine  water-color  painting,  Avill  not  bear  the  touch 
or  too  near  a  look?  Such  ideas  are  some  times  started,  but  they  are 
as  untrue  as  they  are  unreasoning.  If  there  has  been  any  virtue  in 
the  world  from  the  beginning  which  has  withstood  the  hardest  trials, 
and  that  too  with  an  increase  both  of  grace  and  strength,  that  virtue 
has  been  woman's.  And  as  the  world  has  grown  in  civilization,  it  has 
been  finding  that  the  womanly  virtues,  as  they  are  called,  are  the  no- 
blest crowns  of  humanity,  and  the  Christian  religion  insists  on  the 
practice  of  these  as  the  best  and  richest  fruits  of  her  heavenly  cul- 
ture. We  do  indeed  reproach  woman  for  having  been  the  first  in  the 
transgression;  but  she  fell  in  seeking  knowledge  ajiart  from  her  com- 
panion man,  as  may  be  the  case  now  in  some  of  our  nunlike  semina- 
ries. Still,  poetry  and  romance,  no  less  than  religion,  reckon  Woman's 
peculiar  virtues  —  tenderness,  sympathy,  purity,  self-denial  —  as  higher 
in  rank  than  those  ascribed  more  exclusively  to  man  —  as  courage, 
energy,  strength,  and  persistence.  This  fact  might  sei've  as  a  hint  to 
the  sort  of  education  to  be  given  in  our  schools  —  a  training  more  like 
what  we  have  called  peculiar  to  our  girls.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
education  for  women  consists  largely  in  what  are  called  accomplish- 
ments. And  what  harm  can  these  do  to  men?  If  men  will  deal  in 
pins  and  needles,  and  tapes  and  ribbons,  and  gimj^s  and  laces,  and 
worsteds  and  chenilles,  why,  in  the  name  of  sense,  are  they  not  made 
to  learn  the  uses  of  these  things?  If  a  society  gives  uj)  to  its  men  the 
selling  of  bonnets  and  gewgaws,  and  gimps  and  feathers,  and  fineries 
generally,  why  not  teach  those  men  to  make  such  articles  in  their  in- 
tervals of  waiting  on  customers,  in  stead  of  nursing  a  pair  of  soft  and 
idle  hands?  Women  still  do  the  drudgery  of  these  kinds  of  business, 
and  allow  men,  like  the  savages,  to  enjoy  the  idleness  of  them.  If 
both  engage  in  them,  let  them  be  equals;  and  certainly  let  not  the 
man,  who  claims  to  be  the  stronger,  do  the  lighter  and  more  frivolous 
work,  and  throw  the  harder  on  the  weaker  sex. 

Our  argument  might  now  close.  But  there  ai'e  a  few  objections,  very 
easily  refuted,  which,  if  not  met,  might  throw  a  shade  of  uncertainty 
over  the  whole  subject.  Some  of  them  must,  therefore,  be  briefly  no- 
ticed. 

(1)  Affairs  of  the  heart  will  engross  the  attention  of  many  young 
women;  marriage  engagements  will  be  contracted,  and  perhajis  love- 
matches  will  be  made  up  and  consummated.  Besides,  much  precious 
time  may  be  wasted  in  romancing  and  billet-writing  and  moonlight 
rambles,  if  the  sexes  are  brought  together  at  the  very  susceptible  ages 
from  fourteen  to  twenty-two.  Admit  the  facts  stated.  They  are  but 
one  development  of  the  proper  nature  which  we  all  inherit,  and  there 
is  a  ready  reply.     Do  schools  exclusively  for  one  sex  wholly  escape 
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such  revelations  of  folly?  Can  you  find  a  largo  school  or  college 
where  such  affairs  have  not  occurred?  Are  there  no  Gretna-Green 
marriages  from  our  best  female  seminaries?  Do  our  colleges  for  males 
alone  show  no  cases  of  gay  Lotharios  among  their  students?  The 
truth  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  be  that  less  damage  results  from  such 
cases  occurring  where  the  sexes  mingle  than  where  only  one  is  allowed. 
There  is,  some  how,  more  equality  in  the  attachments,  more  of  a  life 
purpose  and  less  of  mere  passion  in  them;  and  while  they  may  be  re- 
gretted, still  they  do  not  spread  so  fearful  a  ruin.  But  where  brothers 
and  sisters  mingle,  and  where  teachers  seek  for  a  moral  control  and 
for  power  in  this  particular  direction,  the  very  danger  will  be  a  caution 
to  many,  and  in  all  the  habits  of  self-control  and  thoughtfulness  con- 
tracted will  be  beneficial.  By  meeting  in  recitations  and  at  meals  and 
in  social  meetings,  all  the  students  will  be  prepared  properly  to  meas- 
ure the  others,  and  the  tendency  to  hasty  attachments  will  be  re- 
pressed. It  will,  to  be  sure,  require  watchfulness,  and  a  faithful,  inoral 
frankness  and  courage  on  the  part  of  instructors,  to  preserve  entire 
propriety  on  this  point;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  afford  occa- 
sions for  most  excellent  and  practical  lessons  in  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  life.  So  far,  then,  from  thinking  this  objection  in  any  degree  fatal 
to  our  proposed  joint  education,  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  reasons  for 
desiring  such  education.  It  only  says,  in  fact,  what  has  already  been 
said,  that  young  men  and  young  women  should  receive  the  highest 
and  finishing  part  of  their  education  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  will  use  it  in  after  life — just  as  soldiers  re- 
ceive the  finish  of  their  discipline  in  actual  battle,  and  not  on  parade. 
(2)  Woman  is  not  physically  or  mentally  equal  to  the  hardships  ot 
higher  collegiate  education:  at  least,  she  is  not  capable  of  keeping 
pace  with  man  along  this  difficult  road.  Objectors  will  say,  as  does 
the  scorner  introduced  by  the  jioet,  of  women, 

"Nature  made  them  Winder  motions 
Bounded  in  a  shallow  hrain," 

and  will  affirm  that  they  can  not  attain  to  scientific  excellence.  In 
reply  to  every  thing  of  this  kind,  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  to  real 
life  and  make  observations.  If  a  housekeeper's  duties  were  not  as 
many  and  as  peri^lexing  and  as  long-continued  as  a  storekeeper's,  and 
generally  as  well  done,  we  might  admit  woman's  inferiority;  but  when 
ninety-four  per  cent,  of  all  storekeepers  fail  in  business,  and  fully 
two-thirds  of  women  housekeepers  succeed  tolerably  Avell,  and  many 
admirably,  we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  speak  slightingly  of  woman. 
Look  at  the  work  that  woman  does  —  the  real  work  of  the  world  — 
and  has  done  from  the  beginning,  and  see  if  she  has  not  done  the  full 
half  of  it.  In  savage  and  half-civilized  nations  she  has  done  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  hard  work  of  society;  and  in  civilized  and  refined 
nations  a  careful  record  would  show  that  she  does  her  full  share  of  it. 
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You  will  say  history  does  not  affirm  any  such  thing.  But  history 
never  yet  has  proposed  to  tell  the  facts  of  the  world's  life  or  ils  pro- 
gress, of  its  work  or  growth.  History  tells  us  that  man  has  done  the 
chief  part  of  the  world's  fighting  and  windy  debate,  of  its  writing 
and  gladiatorial  shows,  of  its  theatrical  acting  and  wrestling  and  box- 
ing and  racing  horses,  and  such  like.  But  what  does  the  assertion  of 
this  imjDly?  Not  one  of  these  doings  produces  or  makes  bread  or 
clothes,  or  reai's  children.  Who,  then,  while  man  is  engaged  in  the 
useless  occupations,  is  left  to  perform  the  needful  and  necessary  avo- 
cations of  society?  Women  and  slaves.  And  to-day,  in  our  civilized 
and  refined  society,  Avomen  are  doing  considerably  more  than  half  of 
the  jjractical  hard  hand-labor  of  the  community.  Men  are  clerks,  and 
women  drudges,  about  stores  and  clothing  establishments.  Men  use 
machinery,  and  women  fingers.  And  then  look  at  any  western  or 
eastern  village,  and  count  the  idle,  gambling,  drinking  men,  and 
reckon  if  you  can  find  the  tenth  part  as  many  idle  women.  Our  stu- 
dents and  teachers  in  social  science  are  just  beginning  to  find  the 
causes  for  our  physical  deterioration  in  the  overstudy  and  overeduca- 
tion  of  women.  They  might  find  far  more  potent  causes  in  the  over- 
work and  undereducation  of  women,  and  in  the  dissipation  which 
idleness  breeds  in  men.  Distraction  and  worry  and  labor  to  care  for 
helpless  children  and  their  idle  and  more  troublesome  fathers,  and 
not  scientific  pursuits  and  intellectual  cultivation,  are  the  murderers 
of  our  women. 

See  this  same  objection  met  and  overthrown  in  another  form.  Go 
into  our  seminaries  exclusively  for  ladies,  or  into  those  for  both  sexes, 
and  look  over  the  lists  of  studies  for  the  young  men  and  compare 
them  with  those  for  the  young  ladies.  There  are  certainly  as  many 
for  the  girls,  and  in  addition  she  will  make  much  of  her  own  dresses, 
or  do  a  vast  deal  of  crocheting  or  worsted-worlcing,  or  practice  music 
and  painting.  And  she  must  graduate  at  sixteen  or  seventeen,  while 
the  young  man  shall  not  do  this  till  eighteen  or  twenty-two.  If  the 
facts  as  seen  in  our  schools  prove  any  thing  on  this  point,  they  prove 
that  woman  is  stronger  than  man,  and  can  do  and  does  perform  more 
work  than  man.  And  the  controversy  as  to  woman's  strength  and 
power  of  intellect  as  compared  with  man's  would  well-nigh  be  settled 
if  we  could  look  impartially  on  the  many  examples  of  her  works  of 
genius  and  on  her  jjractical  deeds  in  the  world's  history.  A  Zenobia, 
a  Catherine,  an  Isabella,  an  Elizabeth,  a  Victoria,  a  Browning,  a  Hem- 
ans,  a  Beecher,  and  hundreds  of  others,  have  demonstrated  beyond 
a  cavil  that  woman  stands  not  a  step  lower  than  man  on  the  great  hill 
of  science  or  of  labor.     Hers  is,  in  a  very  emphatic  sense, 

"The  intuitive  decision  of  a  bright 
And  thorough-edged  intellect  to  part 
Error  from  truth," 
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and  the  world  is  beginning  to  recognize  this  signiticant  iact.  And 
when  it  gives  her  as  good  an  education  for  that  larger  share  of  work 
which  she  now  performs  as  man  now  receives  for  his  less  part,  then 
will  it  fly  with  a  double  speed  along  the  upward  plane  of  progress. 

(3)  But  the  culminating  objection  is,  If  we  educate  women  as  well  as 
and  along  with  men,  making  them  the  equals  of  men,  they  will  desire 
and  demand  the  same  political  franchises  and  honors.  They  must 
vote  and  hold  office.  And  while  a  woman  holds  the  highest  office  in 
the  realm  where  the  people  speak  our  language,  and  fills  that  office 
better  — with  more  of  wisdom  and  foresight  and  profit  to  the  world 
than  any  man  Avho  ever  sat  on  the  same  throne,  I,  for  one,  am  not 
willing  so  to  stultii'y  my  judgment  as  to  say  that  my  own  fair  country- 
women could  not  vote  as  intelligently  and  as  honestly  as  the  recently- 
imported  Irish  of  the  City  of  New  York,  or  as  the  illiterate  backwoods- 
men of  our  western  wilds.  Whatever  woman  has  yet  done,  she  has 
done  it  certainly  as  well  as  man;  and  I,  for  one,  shall  not  doubt  but 
that  when  she  desires  it,  and  the  country  asks  her  to  vote  and  to  hold 
office,  she  will  improve  considerably  on  the  example  we  men  have  thus 
far  set  for  her.  When  men  tried  to  raise  money  for  the  soldiers  in 
our  late  war,  they  found  that  women  were  the  best  organizers  and  ex- 
ecutors in  the  grand  enterprise;  and  when  we  want  their  help  in  pol- 
itics, as  the  signs  of  the  times  seem  to  indicate  that  we  shall,  I  would 
have  them  prepared  in  the  best  possible  way  for  their  duties.  And  I 
do  not  believe  there  can  bo  a  better  j^reparation  for  woman  than  a 
collegiate  education  along  with  her  brothers  and  equals.  If  civiliza- 
tion is  glad  to  copy  and  diffuse  womanly  virtue;  if  religion  is  willing 
to  augment  her  education  and  extend  her  sjiheres  of  activity;  if  be- 
nevolence is  compelled  to  seek  her  aid  and  even  to  give  her  the  lead 
in  measures  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  race;  if  polite 
society  must  defer  to  her  as  its  recognized  leader,  and  the  common- 
\vealth  employ  her  to  educate  its  children  in  both  knowledge  and  vir- 
tue; and  if  all  these  regard  her  as  at  least  equal  in  right  and  in  power, 
and  not  one  of  them  insists  that  she  shall  work  solitary  and  alone,  as 
in  a  harem  or  a  nunnery,  shall  our  colleges  alone  deny  her  access  to 
their  halls,  and  shut  against  her  those  doors  which  lead  to  the  libraries 
and  museums  and  treasures  of  the  ages?  Wc  hoar  much  said  about 
our  colleges'  losing  the  sympathies  of  the  people,  and  of  their  failure 
to  accomplish  the  work  expected  of  them.  Is  not  the  secret  of  such 
a  complaint  just  here?  Every  thing  else  has  taken  woman  as  an 
equal  and  an  honored  partner,  while  the  colleges,  following  the  monk- 
ish traditions  of  a  celibate  clergy,  have  i^ersisted  in  excluding  her, 
and  in  banishing  from  their  halls  her  grace  and  her  virtue,  her  sym- 
pathy and  her  divine  nobleness? 
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PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  BLIND  AS  PUPILS. 


BY   J.    LOOMIS. 


Mk.  Editor:  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  that  interesting  class 
of  inipils,  the  Blind.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  theories,  but  to  pre- 
sent facts.  If  opinions  are  given,  they  shall  be  respectfully  submitted. 
I  shall  address  myself  directly  to  you,  partly  because  this  method  is 
more  agreeable  to  myself,  and  partly  because  I  shall  believe  you  to  be 
an  attentive  listener;  and  one  such  is  much  more  inspiring  than  many 
listless  hearers.  I  hope  to  say  nothing,  however,  uninteresting  to  teach- 
ers. 

PECUIJARITIES   OF   PUPILS. 

Before  I  introduce  you  to  the  class-room,  allow  me  to  intro- 
duce to  you  the  pujjils,  as  they  come  from  the  towns  and  prairies 
of  our  beautiful  state,  and  before  the  influence  of  institution  life  has 
changed  them.  You  can  thus  the  better  appreciate  the  difficulties  and 
successes  of  their  teachers.  You  can  not  be  unmoved  at  the  sight  of 
nearly  one  hundred  blind  pupils.  I  have  seen  not  only  sensitive  ladies 
weep  at  the  sight,  but  strong  men.  But  a  word  inter  nos.  Restrain  your 
emotions.  Do  not  pity  them.  That  offends.  Speak  to  them  as  you  do 
to  other  pujiils.  Thereby  you  shall  have  their  good  opinion.  Do  not 
forget  that  they  are  only  blind!  not  deaf  and  dumb,  as  many  do!  and  for 
all  their  misplaced  words  of  pity,  they  themselves,  in  turn,  become 
subjects  of  commiseration  for  blindness  worse  than  loss  of  sight.  These 
pupils  have  lost  one  sense.  They  have  gained  thereby  no  new  faculty. 
Like  others,  some  are  bright  geniuses,  some  are  dull.  The  theory  that 
the  loss  of  one  sense  is  compensated  by  new  powers  in  others  is  more 
fanciful  than  real.  A  roguish  girl  may  indeed  admit  that  she  can  ac- 
comi)lish  some  of  the  extraordinary  things  attributed  to  the  blind; 
but  when  your  are  gone  she  will  laugh  at  your  theory.  But  pardon 
her  mischief  and  her  dissimulation.  She  can  distinguish  white  bea,ds 
from  colored,  truly,  but  not  by  touch.  White  worsted  is  softer 
than  colored.  This  fact  is  a  blind  girl's  exi)lanation,  and  this  item  of 
knowledge  enables  her  to  point  out  varieties.  But  color  can  not  be 
distinguished  by  the  touch.  The  blind  can  do  many  marvelous  things; 
but  the  true  explanation  is  culture.  Loss  of  sight  does  not  develop 
musical  talents;  but  a  disciplined  mind,  a  cultivated  ear,  and  educated 
fingers,  alone  enable  them  to  become  superior  mvisicians.  Capacity  in 
the  seeing  and  the  blind  is  the  same,  granting  that  the  latter  have  one 
sense  less  only. 

At  the  Institution  there  are  representatives  from  families  of  every 
condition  in  society. 
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Some  children  come  from  homes  of  wealth  aiul  retiiiemcnt.  These 
are  neat  in  attire,  refined  iji  manners,  and  graceful  in  address.  They 
have  been  carefully  instructed  in  many  things.  They  are  conversant 
with  books,  and  had  made  considerable  progress  in  study,  lierhaps, 
before  misfortune  closed  '  the  windows  of  the  soul '  for  ever.  In  short, 
there  is  nothing  in  their  ai)pearanco  which  would  excite  remark,  were 
it  not  too  evident  that  tlie  lustre-light  of  the  countenance  is  gone. 

Other  children  come  from  the  very  opposite  condition  in  life. 
Home!  that  word  around  which  cluster  so  many  sacred  memories; 
Home!  that  word  to  which  our  hearts  respond  with  chief  emotion 
after  all  our  achievements  and  all  our  wanderings :  alas !  to  them,  to  these 
little  unfortunates,  the  word  awakens  no  delight.  Parental  affection 
may  have  exhausted  itself  in  futile  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  child.  Perhaps  the  scanty  earnings  have  been  expended  in  vain 
endeavors  to  restore  it  to  sight.  And  when  resource  and  hope  have 
failed,  the  child  has  been  confined  to  a  corner,  like  a  criminal  to  his 
cell.  This  has  been  done  not  throvigh  want  of  affection.  On  the  con- 
trary, from  very  excess  of  love,  the  little  unfortunate  is  doomed  to 
this  seclusion.  In  stead  of  sending  it  abroad  to  sport  in  the  sunshine 
with  other  children,  the  stricken  mother  confines  it  to  her  side,  lest  a 
greater  calamity  should  befall  her  child.  Thus  debility  of  body  and 
of  mind  is  brought  upon  the  child  —  calamities  greater  than  any 
which  she  seeks  to  avert.  Yet,  O  maternal  love,  let  it  be  revered  even 
in  its  weakness.  The  error  is  want  of  knowledge.  If  one  thing  apjieals 
to  our  sympathies  more  strongly  than  another,  it  is  such  a  child — poor, 
pale,  and  forlorn;  rude  in  siieech  and  uncouth  in  actions;  broken  in 
health  and  crushed  in  spirit;  no  home  of  joy  and  no  friend  to  aid  it. 
To  such,  also,  the  Institution  opens  its  doors.  Their  first  lessons  are 
upon  the  play-grouiul-.  Their  unused  limbs  are  scarcely  able  to  accom- 
plish the  circuit  of  the  buildings  and  the  grounds.  They  are  often  in- 
disposed to  play,  and  many  a  fancied  hardship  is  endured  because  they 
are  turned  out  u[)on  the  green,  with  more  playful  but  more  fortunate 
companions.  But  physical  culture  must  precede  mental.  Not  till  a 
boy  can  i)lay  well  can  he  learn  well. 

Children  whose  condition  resembles,  more  or  less,  one  or  the  other 
of  these  extremes  make  up  the  complement,  lleforni  begins  at  once 
and  these  dilferences  become  less  noticeable.  Children  are  here  whose 
parents  represent  every  nationality.  Uf  course,  the  influence  of  diverse 
opinions  and  national  prejudices  is  very  observable.  There  are  those 
who  have  been  instructed  in  every  religious  belief,  as  well  as  those  who 
have  had  no  religious  instruction,  Some  are  conscientious  and  gentle, 
as  might  be  supposed,  while  some  are  indifferent,  if  not  suspicious  and 
perverse.  Undisciplined  mind,  aversion  to  study,  and  impatience  at 
restraint,  characterize  them,  as  other  uneducated  children  and  youth. 

X^articular  mention  must  be  made  of  those  who,  by  accident  or  by 
20 
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some  sudden  sickness,  have  lost  their  sight  subsequent  to  childhood. 
Upon  none  has  the  calamity  fallen  with  such  force.  The  very  young 
do  not  realize  their  loss.  Not  so  the  former.  In  a  moment,  misfor- 
tune utter  and  complete  has  fallen  vipon  them.  The  more  fortunate 
the  circumstances  may  be,  the  more  intense  the  suffering.  The  great- 
er the  ability  to  comprehend,  the  more  clearly  is  the  calamity  appre- 
ciated. The  more  sensitive  the  nature,  the  more  distressing  the  contrast 
between  the  happy  past  and  the  gloomy  future.  Prospects  of  future 
ills  are  magnified;  present  ones  are  intolerable:  and,  whether  present  or 
future,  all  arc  real,  none  are  imaginary.  Hopes  of  successful  enterprise 
are  gone.  They  were  once  centres  of  happy  circles;  now  the  happy 
throng  move  on  without  them.  The  delicate  attentions  of  compan- 
ions must  be  exchanged  for  infrequent  and  formal  courtesy.  That 
the  mind  should  preserve  its  equanimity  under  such  reverses  were 
more  than  human.  If  murmurs  are  not  indulged,  the  heart  is  oppressed. 
The  seeing  enter  upon  a  course  of  study  as  a  means  to  future 
eminence.  Conscious  ability  to  succeed  is  success  half  accomplished. 
But  the  blind  have  not  this  inspiration:  they  exchange  an  active  life 
for  that  of  study,  in  consequence  of  misfortune — i^erhaps,  as  an  only 
alternative.  At  every  stei^  their  loss  becomes  more  apparent.  To  the 
young  the  chief  sources  of  delight  are  the  senses.  That  of  sight  is 
most  extensive,  whether  the  ever-changing  panorama  of  nature  is  con- 
templated, or  the  face  of  loved  companions.  The  thoughts  must  be 
turned  from  pleasure  to  study.  Intellectual  j^ursuits  can  neither  be 
appreciated  nor  enjoyed  till  instruction  has  done  much.  Thei:)aths  of 
learning  are  not  always  inviting  to  the  seeing;  to  the  blind  they  are 
rugged  and  toilsome  in  the  extreme.  ''Hills  peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps 
on  Alps  arise."  The  delicacy  with  which  a  mind  so  oppressed  and  so 
broken  should  be  treated  can  not  be  overestimated.  It  should  he  a  strong 
but  a  gentle  hand  that  removes  the  opposing  obstacles.  It  should  be 
a  patient  but  sensitive  spirit  that  leads  such  to  their  highest  achieve- 
ments. What  teacher,  whose  pui:)ils  have  every  faculty  unimpaired, 
does  not  often  deplore  his  inability  to  do?  How  much  more  the 
teacher  of  the  blind!  But  he  can  know  no  weariness,  no  impatience, 
no  discouragement.  He  must  mount  the  eminence  he  would  have  them 
ascend.  He  must  exemplify  that  life  which  he  would  recommend. 
Ora  el  lahora. 

Some  pupils  exhibit  a  humble  Christian  character  in  their  afflictions. 
They  enter  upon  a  course  of  studies  with  delight,  determined  to  make 
the  best  of  their  opportunities.  They  are  gentle,  good,  teachable.  In- 
tellectual pursuits  are  congenial  to  their  tastes.  They  are  grateful  for 
every  assistance  rendered.  That  some  repine  at  their  lot  must  be  ad- 
mitted. They  find  the  restraint  and  study  of  institution  life  repulsive ; 
while  a  few  give  up  in  desj^air,  reject  the  proflered  good,  and  turn 
away  as  wanderers  seeking  rest  and  finding  none. 
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Now  to  mould  these  discordant  elements  into  one  liarmonioiis  wliolo, 
to  inspire  the  desponding  with  new  hopes,  to  guard  the  good  from  evil 
and  to  make  them  wiser,  to  reform  the  habits  of  thought  and  speech 
and  action  of  the  rude,  to  make  all  feel  that  blindness  is  not  the  great- 
est calamity,  that  to  know  and  to  be  good  are  better  than  to  see, — 
"Hie  labor,  hoc  oj)us  est." 


THE    OBEDIENCE    OF    CHILDREN 


BY  JOHX  S.  HART,  LI,.D. 
Principal  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School. 


There  is  much  misapprehension  as  to  the  true  nature  of  obedience. 
Wherein  does  obedience  really  consist?     What  is  its  essence? 

Merely  doing  a  specified  act,  Avhich  has  been  reqviired,  is  not  neces- 
sarily an  act  of  obedience.  A  father  may  have  a  rule  of  his  house- 
hold that  the  children  shall  rise  in  the  morning  at  five  o'clock.  A  son 
who  habitually  disregards  this  rule  may  rise  at  the  appointed  time  on 
a  particular  morning,  in  order  to  join  a  companion  on  a  fishing-excur- 
sion, or  for  some  object  connected  solely  with  his  own  plea.sure  and 
convenience.  Here  the  external  act  is  the  one  required.  He  rises  at 
the  hour  enjoined  by  his  father's  command.  But  his  doing  so  has  no 
reference  to  his  father's  wishes.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  an  act  of  obedi- 
ence. Something  more  than  mere  external  compliance  with  a  rule  or 
a  command  is  needed  to  constitute  obedience.  In  other  words,  not  only 
.the  act  itself  must  be  the  one  required,  but  the  motive  must  be  right. 

If  I  am  led  to  do  what  my  father  or  my  mother  requires,  by  mere 
dint  of  coaxing,  or  by  the  expectation  of  cakes,  or  pennies,  or  prom- 
ised indulgence  of  any  kind,  if  it  is  a  bargain,  in  which  I  give  so 
much  comjiliance  for  so  much  per  contra  of  self-gratification,  the  com- 
pliance rendered  is  not  an  act  of  obedience.  As  well  as  might  a  man 
profess  to  obey  his  neighbor  because  he  gives  him  a  bag  of  oats  for  a 
bag  of  corn.  A  great  deal  of  what  passes  for  obedience  in  families 
and  schools  is  mere  barter.  Strip  tlie  matter  of  all  glosses  and  dis- 
guises, and  the  naked  truth  remains,  that  children  are  hired  to  do  what 
the  parent  or  the  teacher  wants  to  have  done.  They  do  not  obey, 
in  any  legitimate  and  wholesome  use  of  the  word.  They  are  quiet 
when  they  should  be  quiet,  they  learn  the  lessons  they  should  learn, 
they  abstain  from  whatever  things  they  should  abstain  from,  because 
they  have  learned  tliat  this  is  the  only  way  to  gain  the  indulgences 
which  they  desire.  The  parent  and  the  teacher  use  a  motive  ade- 
quate to  secure  the  outward  act,  but  they  do  not  secure  obedience. 
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It  is  not  obedience  fov  a,  child  to  do  a  thing  becansc  his  reason  and 
conscience  tell  him  that  the  act  in  itself,  without  refevence  to  his  pa- 
rents' wishes,  is  right  and  i-)roper.  At  least,  it  is  not  filial  obedience. 
I  may  be  obeying  my  conscience,  but  I  am  not  obeying  my  father. 
Many  parents,  who  are  above  the  weakness  of  bribing  their  children,  sat- 
isfy themselves  by  reasoning  with  them.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  a 
word  against  any  legitimate  appeal  to  the  reason  and  conscience  of  a 
child.  Children,  at  the  proper  age,  should  be  taught  to  reason  and  to 
judge  for  themselves,  in  regard  to  the  right  and  wrong  of  actions,  just 
as  they  should  learn  to  walk  alone,  and  not  be  for  ever  dependent 
upon  leading-strings.  Only,  let  it  bo  understood  that,  just  so  far  as 
the  child  acts  on  its  own  independent  judgement,  the  act  is  not  one  of 
filial  obedience. 

Obedience  is  doing  a  thing  because  another,  having  competent  au- 
thority, has  enjoined  it.  The  motive  necessary  to  constitute  any  act 
an  act  of  obedience  is  a  reference  to  the  will  and  authority  of  another. 
It  is  the  submission  of  our  will  to  the  will  of  another.  The  child  re- 
ceives as  true  what  his  parents  say,  and  because  they  say  it;  so,  he 
does  as  right  what  they  command,  and  because  they  command  it. 
That  fact  is,  and  in  the  first  instance  it  should  be,  to  the  child's  mind, 
the  ultimate  and  sufficient  reason  for  either  believing  or  doing  —  for 
faith,  or  obedience.  This  faith  and  obedience  rendered  to  my  earthly 
father,  which  is  only  jiartial  and  temporary,  besides  serving  its  own 
immediate  ends,  in  securing  a  well-ordered  household  and  my  own 
best  interests  as  a  child,  has  the  further  end  of  training  me  for  that 
unqualified  faith  and  obedience  which  I  am  to  render  to  my  heavenly 
Father,  and  which  is  of  universal  and  permanent  obligation.  One  ob- 
ject of  the  parental  relation  seems  to  be  to  fit  the  soul  for  this  higher 
obedience.  I  must,  however,  learn  to  obey  my  father  simply  because 
he  is  my  father,  and  because  as  such  he  has  the  right  to  command  me, 
if  thereby  I  am  to  learn,  for  a  like  reason,  to  obey  my  heavenly  Father. 
No  lower  motive  will  secure  the  end. 

Submission  to  parental  authority  is  not  always  the  instinctive  im- 
pulse of  childhood.  Where  this  submission  is  not  yielded,  it  must  be 
enforced.  Authority,  in  other  words,  requires  sanctions.  The  father 
has  no  right  to  command,  unless  he  has  the  right  to  punish  in  case  of 
disobedience.  Furthermore,  if  he  does  not,  especially  in  the  early 
childhood  of  his  offspring,  train  them  to  a  habit  of  real  obedience  and 
submission  to  authority,  he  does  his  children  a  great  wrong.  lie  de- 
prives them  of  the  benefit  of  that  habit  of  obedience  which  will  be 
of  the  utmost  value  to  them  in  their  future  religious  life. 

A  man-  forbids  his  child  to  eat  green  apples.  The  child  abstains. 
That  abstinence  is  not  necessarily  an  act  of  obedience.  He  may 
abstain  because  his  mother  offers,  in  case  of  his  doing  so,  to  give  him 
sugar-plums,  and  he  prefers  the  sugar-plums  to  the  apples.     This  is 
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not  obedienco.  Or,  liis  voason  vnd  experience  may  have  taught  him 
that  the  eating  of  green  fruit  will  cause  him  sickness  and  pain,  and  so  he 
abstains  for  the  same  reasons  that  liis  father,  mother,  or  any  body  else, 
does.     This  is  not  obedience. 

But  children  often  have  not  the  forethought  to  look  at  remote  con- 
sequences, or  they  liave  not  the  strength  of  jiurpose  to  deny  a  present 
gratification  for  the  sake  of  a  distant  good,  and  especially  for  a  good 
of  which  they  have  only  a  vague  idea  through  the  representations  of 
their  parents  or  teachers.  Suppose  such  a  case.  Sui^pose  a  child  willi 
a  strong  inclination  and  desire  for  the  tiling  forbidden,  and  with  no 
clear  apprehension  that  there  is  any  thing  wrong  or  hurtful  in  the  in- 
dulgence, except  in  the  fact  that  the  father  has  forbidden  it,  and  witli 
no  temptation  of  a  higher  indulgence  as  a  reward  for  abstaining.  If, 
in  such  a  case,  the  child  abstains,  he  performs  a  true  act  of  obedience, 
lie  really  subjects  his  will  to  the  will. of  his  father. 

This  kind  of  implicit  obedience  is  greatly  needed.  It  is  to  be  se- 
cured just  as  our  heavenly  Father  secures  obedience  to  some  of  his 
laws.  If  a  child  thrusts  his  finger  into  the  candle,  he  violates  a  law, 
and  he  instantly  suffers  for  it.  We  are  surrounded  by  many  such  laws, 
without  the  observance  of  which  we  could  not  live  a  day.  To  teach 
us  obedience  to  these  laws,  the  penalty  of  transgression  is  immediate 
and  sharp.  There  are  other  laws  of  our  physical  well-being,  the  jien- 
alties  of  which  are  remote;  and  in  regard  to  those  we  have  room 
for  the  exercise  and  cultivation  of  our  reasoning  powers.  Now,  in 
childhood,  there  are  many  things  which  a  child  should  be  taught  to 
forbear  doing  as  promptly  as  he  forbears  to  thrust  his  liand  into  the 
fire.  Yet  for  these  things  there  is  no  natural  penalty.  Here  the 
command  of  the  parent  should  be  promptly  followed  by  penalty. 
The  authority  of  the  parent  and  the  penalties  by  which  he  sustains  it 
guide  tlie  child  during  those  years  when  reason  and  the  power  of  self- 
denial  arc  weak.  But,  to  make  this  discipline  easy  and  effective, 
there  should  be  no  hesitation  or  uncertainty  about  the  exercise  of  it. 
Parents  often  have  to  strain  thoir  authority,  and  use  very  largely  their 
right  of  punishment,  because  thej"^  are  so  unequal  anil  irregular  in 
their  methods  of  government.  A  child  soon  ceases  to  thrust  his  fin- 
ger into  the  fire.  Fire  is  not  a  thing  which  burns  one  day,  and  may 
be  safely  tampered  with  the  next.  So,  if  disobedience,  invariably 
and  promptly,  without  passion  or  caprice,  and  with  the  uniformity  of 
a  law  of  nature,  brings  such  a  penalty  as  to  make  the  disobedience 
painful,  there  will  be  little  transgression  and  little  need  of  punish- 
ment. A  child  does  not  fret  because  ho  can  not  play  with  fire.  He 
will  not  fret  because  he  can  not  transgress  a  father's  direct  command, 
if  he  once  knows  that  such  commands  7nv.<!t  be  obeved. 
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SUMMER      SCHOOLS 


We  are  in  receipt  of  an  essay  on  the  above  subject,  read  by  Hon.  J. 
D.  Pierce  before  the  Michigan  Convention  of  Sujierintendents  dm-ing 
the  holidays.  The  subject  is  one  of  much  importance,  and  is  discussed 
from  the  stand-point  of  experience  as  well  as  of  common  sense.  We 
present  portions  of  it  in  our  pages,  feeling  that  its  arguments  are  as 
applicable  in  the  latitude  of  Illinois  as  in  that  of  Michigan.  The 
essay  was  adopted  as  the  sense  of  the  convention,  and  the  State  Su- 
perintendent was  requested  to  embody  it  in  his  next  report. 

"The  wise  man  tells  us  that  to  every  thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a 
time  to  every  purpose  under  the  heaven.  Hence,  times  and  seasons, 
as  well  as  places,  are  to  be  regarded  in  the  establishment  of  schools. 
It  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  unsuitable  to  build  a  school-house  in  a 
swamp,  or  to  locate  one  on  the  edge  of  a  dangerous  cliff.  Equally  in- 
appropriate would  the  hour  of  midnight  be  for  the  summoning  of 
children  to  the  school-room.  These  things  are  so  j^erfectly  evident 
that  no  illustration  can  make  them  plainer. 

"  Equally  untimely  and  inappropriate  are  schools  in  midsummer. 
They  are  in  every  relation  unprofitable,  if  not  positively  injurious.  In 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it  can  not  be  otherwise.  I  apprehend  that 
no  one  can  be  conversant  with  the  schools  during  the  intense  heat  of 
summer  months  without  coming  decidedly  to  this  conclusion.  Such, 
certainly,  has  been  the  result  of  my  experience  the  past  season.  To 
me  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  summer  schools  are  a  waste  of  time,  a 
waste  of  money,  a  waste  of  labor,  and  a  waste  of  intellect;  involving 
in  the  end  a  loss  of  reputation  to  the  teacher. 

"  From  the  first  of  May  to  the  fourth  of  July  I  visited  about  sixty 
schools.  During  this  period  they  were  generally  well  attended,  and 
there  was  activity  and  life  in  the  school-room.  On  the  daily  register 
there  was  here  and  there  only  a  note  of  absence;  showing  conclusive- 
ly that  interest  in  the  school  was  as  yet  unabated.  Then  bright  and 
smiling  faces  greeted  you  —  vigor  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  activity 
on  the  side  of  the  pupils  were  visible  —  all  seemed  to  be  awake  and  in 
earnest.  Scarcely  a  complaint  was  to  bo  heard  from  any  quarter  in 
regard  to  the  management  of  the  school. 

"But  how  was  it  afterward?  The  whole  scene  was  wonderfully 
changed.  In  the  thirty  schools  visited  during  the  hot  season,  not  one- 
third  of  the  pupils  were  then  in  attendance  who  had  been  previously. 
Take  for  example  two  schools  visited  on  the  same  day:  up  to  July, 
one  numbered  22,  the  other  72,  equal  to  94;  after  that  date,  one  had  3, 
the  other  27,  equal  to  30.  Schools  that  had  numbered  from  25  to  45 
were  found  with  7;  none  had  more  than  12.  One  only  retained  any 
thing  like  its  usual  number. 
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"But  this  is  not  all,  nor  is  it  even  its  worst  feature.  With  this  de- 
crease in  attendance,  there  was  a  like  decrease  in  the  life  and 
spirit  of  the  school-room.  Here  one  is  nodding  —  there  one  lopped 
down,  fast  asleep  —  another  has  sli2>ped  under  the  bench  and  is 
stretched  out  reveling  in  his  di'eams.  The  teacher  is  depressed  — 
her  life  and  vigor  are  abated,  and,  of  course,  the  interest  she  once 
felt  in  her  school  is  in  the  same  ratio  lessened.  It  is  useless  to 
complain;  for,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it  can  not  bo  other- 
wise. Besides,  the  heat  of  summer  produces  a  dejiressing  eft'ect. 
This  is  plainly  visible  in  the  minister  and  in  his  congregation.  If 
ever  there  is  a  lack  of  activity,  and  if  ever  there  is  drowsiness,  it 
is  at  this  season.  The  teacher  must  be  a  salamander  and  her  pupils  of 
the  like  order  to  withstand  unaffected  its  influence;  especially  when 
the  school-room  is  unprotected  by  shades,  blinds,  or  even  curtains, 
from  the  scorching  rays  of  a  meridian  summer  sun.  8uch  a  room  is  a 
vast  deal  more  oppressive  than  tke  open  field. 

"Equally  injurious  are  those  midsummer  schools  to  the  reputation 
of  the  teacher.  No  matter  how  successful  the  school  may  have  been 
up  to  this  jieriod,  a  decrease  in  numbers  will  be  sure  to  be  followed  by 
a  corresponding  decline  in  interest.  However  unjust  it  may  be,  this 
will  be  likely  to  be  attributed  to  the  teacher.  It  will  be  forgotten  that 
two-thirds  of  her  jiupils  have  been  withdrawn  from  school  for  home 
work;  that  what  remains  to  her  are  a  few  little  ones;  that  all  the  ad- 
vanced classes  have  been  broken  up,  and  all  that  is  to  be  done  is  to 
while  away  the  time  with  them.  To  tlie  question  IIow  is  your  school 
getting  along?  is  it  prospering?  the  answer  is,  ' The  fore  i)art  of  the 
season  it  went  on  first  rate;  but  latterly  it  has  run  down,  and  the 
teacher  seems  to  have  lost  her  interest  in  it.'  What  else  could  "have 
been  expected?  No  reputation  that  a  teacher  may  carry  into  the 
school-room  can  be  sustained  unimjDaired  through  the  months  of  July 
and  August.  And  hence,  no  one  who  regards  reputation  will  ever 
consent  to  teach  during  this  season. 

"There  should,  therefore,  be  no  schools  during  these  midsummer 
months.  Nothing  can  be  more  unprofitable,  in  every  aspect  and  rela- 
tion in  which  they  may  be  viewed.  Besides  being  in  some  respects 
positively  injurious,  as  already  affirmed,  they  are  a  waste  of  time,  a 
waste  of  money,  a  waste  of  labor,  and  a  waste  of  intellect.  The  em- 
ployment and  expenditure  of  these  at  such  a  time  brings  back  no  ade- 
quate compensation.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  it  deprives 
two-thirds  of  the  children  of  each  district  of  what  rightfully  belongs 
to  them  —  of  two  months  in  each  year  of  their  school  time,  which  no 
money  can  ever  bring  back  to  them.  When  haying  and  harvesting 
commence,  the  services  of  every  child  that  can  do  any  thing,  either  in 
the  field  or  in  the  house,  are  needed,  and  hence  called  into  requisition. 
This  is  well,  and  doubtless  for  the  best.     There  is  a  necessity  for  it. 
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But  the  school  terms  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  meet  this  necessity, 
without  depriving  such  as  are  thus  obliged  to  leave  school  of  their 
just  rights.     And  this  can  be  done,  and  ought  to  be  done. 

"  If  a  district  decides  to  have  three  months'  summer  school,  com- 
mence early  in  April,  The  wet  and  the  mud  of  this  month  are  in  no 
respects  so  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  a  school  as  the  hot  suns  of 
July  and  August.  When  it  is  decided  to  have  four  or  five  months,  let 
the  time  be  divided  into  two  terms,  and  commence  the  first  early 
enough  so.  as  to  end  by  the  fourth  of  July,  and  the  second  about  the 
last  of  August.  Let  this  be  done,  and  the  teacher  and  pupils  will  re- 
assemble, and  begin  again,  and  go  forward  with  renewed  activity  and 
zeal.  Observation  and  experience  concur  in  demonstrating  the  inu- 
tility of  schools  during  the  heat  of  the  summer  months.  Let  the  ap- 
peal be  made  to  every  director  in  the  state  to  apply  the  proper  remedy. 
Spare  our  little  ones  and  their  teachers  the  burden  and  oppressiveness 
of  the  school-room  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  while  yet  the  sun  is 
pursuing  his  course  through  the  heavens  in  his  fiery  chariot  and  pour- 
ing forth  his  scorching  rays.  During  his  reign,  when  all  is  aglow  Avith 
heat,  and  when  beasts  and  birds  bury  themselves  during  these  hours 
in  the  deepest  shades,  why  should  children  be  forced  to  the  school- 
room and  confined  there  through  six  of  the  most  oppressive  hours  of 
the  day?  When  high  schools,  academies,  colleges,  and  universities,  all 
close  their  doors,  as  this  season  approaches,  why  must  the  primary 
schools  be  kept  open?  There  is  no  reason  in  it,  no  right  and  no  util- 
ity in  it." 


Teacher  and  Pupil. — 

There  is  a  great  difference  betwixt  a  man  that  teacheth,  and  a  child  that  is 
to  be  taught;  for  though  I  do  not  altogether  hold  with  him  that  sayeth  a  man 
in  his  childhood  is  no  better  than  a  brute  beast,  and  useth  no  power  but  anger 
and  concupiscence,  nor  take  upon  me  here  to  dispute  whether  a  child  learneth 
more  by  rote  than  by  reason,  yet  this  I  dare  aver,  that  the  more  condescension 
is  made  to  a  child's  capacity,  by  proceeding  orderly  and  ])laiuly  from  what  lie 
knoweth  already  to  what  doth  naturally  and  necessarily  lollow  thereuiion,  the 
more  easily  he  will  learn.  A  man  therefore  who  hath  the  strength  and  full 
use  of  reason,  must  conduct  his  young  learner  to  follow  him  in  a  rational  way, 
though  he  must  not  expect  him  to  go  as  fast  as  himself.  And  forasmuch  as 
a  child  is  tender,  a  man  must  abate  of  his  roughness;  seeing  a  child  is  slow  of 
apprehension,  he  must  not  be  too  quick  iu  his  delivery;  and  seeing  a  child  is 
naturally  awkward  in  his  work,  he  must  not  be  too  passionate  If  he  do  amiss. 
.  .  .  .  I  would  advise  him  that  hath  to  deal  with  a  child,  to  imitate  the 
nurse  in  helping  him  how  to  go  forward,  or  the  gardener  in  furthering  the 
growth  of  the  young  plant.  Tall  wits,  like  long  backs,  can  not  abide  to  stoop 
—  saith  a  teacher  of  eloquence;  but  whosoever  is  a  school-master,  and  would 
do  his  duty  as  he  ought,  must  account  it  a  point  of  wisdom  to  condescend  to  a 
child's  capacity,  be  it  never  so  mean.  How  have  I  delighted  to  see  an  artist 
(I  mean  a  watchmaker  or  the  like),  spend  an  hour  or  two,  some  times,  In  finding 
a  defect  in  a  ])iece  of  work,  which  he  hath  afterward  remedied  In  the  turning 
of  a  hand;  whereas  a  more  hasty  workman  hath  been  ready  to  throw  the 
thing  aside,  and  to  neglect  It  as  good  for  no  use.  Let  the  master  ever  mind 
where  a  child  sticks,  and  remove  the  impediments  out  of  his  way,  and  his 
scholar  will  take  pleasure  that  he  can  go  on  in  learning.  ciiaki-ks  hoole. 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


EDITOR'S    CHAIR. 

In  Skason. —  The  prompt  appearance  of  this  number  uf  the  Teacher  will  be 
a  source  of  gratification  to  its  readers;  and  to  no  one  does  it  aflbrd  greater 
pleasure  than  to  those  more  immediately  connected  with  it.  By  means  of  his 
new  steam  press  and  other  facilities  for  work,  our  publisher  will  be  able  here- 
after to  place  before  our  patrons  their  monthly  installment  of  educational  in- 
telligence in  its  proper  season. 

In  order  that  our  part  of  the  preparation  may  be  done  most  acceptably,  we 
remind  our  readers  of  their  interest  in  the  Teacher.  To  say  to  them  that  it  is 
peculiarly  their  journal  is  to  repeat  an  old  story.  Occupied  with  their  daily 
professional  duties,  as  its  editors  are,  but  little  time  is  left  for  them  to  attend 
to  the  preparation  of  articles,  or  collecting  items  of  educational  news  for  its 
pages.  Hence  teachers,  and  educators  generally,  are  cordially  invited  to  pre- 
sent articles,  briefly  and  pointedly  written,  expressing  their  views  upon  the 
educational  questions  of  the  day.  Especially  do  we  request  them  to  send  in 
for  use  short  accounts  of  Institutes,  educational  meetings,  condition  of  schools, 
new  school-houses,  changes  of  teachers,  and,  in  short,  any  thing  which,  if 
transpiring  in  another  part  of  the  state,  they  would  be  glad  to  know.  Send 
them  as  early  as  the  15th  of  the  month,  to  be  in  season  for  the  next  number. 

In  this  connection  we  have  one  more  request  —  that  our  readers  will  interest 
themselves  in  increasing  the  subscription-list  of  the  Teacher.  Let  each  one 
[)reseut  the  subject  to  his  fellow  teachers  and  send  in  at  least  one  additional 
subscriber.  With  an  increased  circulation  we  shall  be  able  to  add  correspond- 
ingly to  the  excellence  of  our  pages. 

The  Contexts  of  the  present  Number. —  Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the 
series  of  articles  from  Prof.  J.  Loomis,  of  the  '  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind' at  Jacksonville  in  this  state,  of  which  the  first  is  given  in  this 
number.  Prof.  Loomis's  experience  as  an  educator  is  not  confined  to  his  pres- 
ent sphere;  hence  his  opinions  concerning  methods  of  instruction  will  possess 
greater  value.  The  article  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hart,  Princijial  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Normal  School,  is  especially  valuable  at  this  time,  when  so  much 
is  being  said  upon  the  subject  of  School  Government.  The  vigorous  and  prac- 
tical thoughts  of  Dr.  Willard,  formerly  editor  of  the  Teacher,  will  be  welcomed 
by  all,  even  though  there  be  some  to  disagree  with  him. 

[Some  of  the  articles  above  referred  to  are  unavoidably  omitted,  although  we 
give  a  large  extra  number  of  jiages  and  more  than  the  usual  jiroportion  in  type 
of  small  size. —  Publisher.] 

How  Rigidly  should  the  Gradation  of  Schools  be  Observed? — The  greatest 
step  forward  in  school  management,  of  late  years,  has  been  the  systematic  ar- 
rangement of  studies  so  that  they  form  a  naturally  progressive  course.  The 
advantages  in  classification,  in  the  economy  of  time,  and  in  the  saving  of 
teaching-force,  are  great,  and  so  evident  that  they  need  only  be  mentioned 
here. 

Our  present  purpose  is  to  speak  of  an  abuse  of  the  system  by  which  it  is 
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made  to  partially  defeat  its  own  object.  We  refer  to  a  disposition  to  make  the 
gradation  of  classes  too  rigid.  For  instance,  an  effort  may  be  made  to  divide 
a  course  of  study  into  such  portions  that  scholars  of  average  capacity  can 
master  each  in  a  year.  In  accordance  with  this  plan,  the  classes  are  arranged 
so  that  each  one  shall  begin  a  grade  with  the  year,  and  ])ass  on,  year  by  year, 
till  they  have  finished  the  course.     We  think  the  case  is  fairly  stated. 

Supposing  that  a  school  is  large  enough  to  be  properly  graded,  the  first  ob- 
jection lies  against  having  all  the  classes  of  a  grade  commence  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  grade  with  the  year.  Such  a  course  is  a  mental  wrong  to  the  pu- 
pils. If  there  are  more  than  enough  for  one  class  of  convenient  size,  all  will 
not  have  the  same  degree  of  advancement,  and  injustice  will  be  done  to  the 
more  advanced  in  i:)lacing  them  as  far  back  as  the  less  advanced. 

Another  objection  lies  in  the  fixedness  of  such  a  system.  If  enough  pupils 
having  very  nearly  the  same  attainments  can  be  brought  into  one  class  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  experience  that  their  men- 
tal progress  should  be  the  same.  From  superior  privileges,  or  greater  mental 
capacity,  some  will  soon  be  found  in  advance  of  the  rest,  far  enough,  perhajis, 
to  be  in  a  higher  class  were  the  pupils  properly  graded.  The  detention  of  such 
is  plainly  a  loss  of  time  and  a  discouragement  to  them,  while  the  hurrying  of 
the  slower  ones  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  in  the  class  is  injurious  to 
their  good  scholarship  and  real  progress.  It  would  be  better  to  reorganize 
classes  once  or  twice  during  the  year  by  means  of  careful  examinations,  and 
allow  the  abler  ones  to  go  forward  as  their  abilities  permit,  and  the  duller  ones 
opportunity  to  master  their  studies  by  remaining  longer  in  the  grade.  The 
real  object  of  a  graded  course  is  to  so  arrange  the  studies  as  to  facilitate  in- 
struction and  advance  the  pupils  more  rapidly,  not  to  make  an  unyielding 
classification  of  pupils,  correct  enough  at  first,  but  very  unequal  in  a  short 
time.  The  studies  are  to  be  graded  for  the  purjiose  of  facilitating  the  pupils' 
progress  over  the  course,  and  not  retarding  the  advance  of  any. 

Other  inconveniences  are  in  the  fact  that  pupils  are  continually  entering 
school,  and  if  classes  are  a  year  apart  they  will  often  be  wronged  by  being 
placed  in  classes  too  far  or  too  little  advanced  for  them;  and  also  that  exam- 
inations for  passing  grade,  which  ought  to  be  real  tests  of  scholarship  and  not 
made  in  haste,  will  all  be  brought  at  the  same  time,  when,  from  the  great 
amount  of  work  to  be  done,  there  must  of  necessity  be  haste  and  lack  of  desira- 
ble thoroughness. 

Cook  County  Normal  School. —  The  increased  advantages  for  the  thorough 
training  of  teachers  for  their  jirofession  is  a  fact  extremely  gratifying  to  all 
earnest  educators  who  desire  to  see  instruction  become  a  systematic  develop- 
ment of  the  full  powers  of  childhood  into  the  strength  and  maturity  of  man- 
hood, and  who  long  for  the  elevation  of  the  business  of  teaching  more  com- 
pletely to  the  rank  of  the  learned  professions.  Institutions  for  the  education 
of  teachers  have  been  established  in  almost  every  state,  some  states'having 
five  or  six.  In  many  of  the  large  cities,  also,  the  normal  school  forms  a  dis- 
tinct feature  of  the  system  of  instruction. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  a  step  has  been 
taken  still  farther  in  the  same  direction.  From  the  fact  of  its  being  the  pio- 
neer of  its  class,  it  is  worthy  of  something  more  than  a  passing  mention.  The 
institution  was  organized  last  September  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  under 
the  amended  School  Law.     The  building  and  accommodations  were  furnished 
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by  the  people  of  Blue  Island,  in  which  village  the  school  is  located.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  furnish  free  instruction  to  all  persons  in  the  county  who  wish  to  be- 
come teachers,  the  pupils  ))ledging  themselves  to  teach  in  Cook  county  only, 
exclusive  of  Chicago,  for  two  years,  if  required.  Non-resident  pupils  may  be 
admitted  by  paying  a  tuition-fee  of  $30  per  year.  The  course  extends  over  two 
years,  and  is  very  thorough.  The  number  of  students  present  at  the  oj)ening 
was  32,  which  has  been  increased  to  57,  most  of  whom  are  ladies.  The  school 
is  in  charge  of  D.  S.  Wentworth,  Esq.,  Princijial,  assisted  in  the  Normal  De- 
partment by  ISIiss  A.  A.  Frost,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  School  at  Framing- 
ham,  Mass.  The  High-School  dejiartment  is  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  A.  ShurtleH', 
A.M.,  a  graduate  of  Bates  College,  Maine.  The  Training  Department  is  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  A.  Paddock,  a  graduate  of  the  Oswego  Training-School. 
The  German  Department  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Prof.  Parkerbusch. 
The  pupils  of  the  public  school  of  the  place  form  the  experimental  department 
of  the  institution,  in  which  much  of  the  instruction  is  given  by  the  members 
of  the  higher  Normal  Class. 

In  an  examination  of  the  classes,  recently  held  by  a  committee  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  a  most  favorable  impression  of  the  high  character  of  the  in- 
struction and  the  elHciency  of  the  training  was  created.  During  the  visit  of 
the  committee,  the  Principal  submitted  a  report  stating  that  many  persons  de- 
siring to  enter  the  school  had  not  had  the  thorough  study  necessary  to  enter- 
ing upon  the  prescribed  course,  and  advising  that  a  preparatory  course  be  in- 
troduced, in  which  the  elementary  studies  can  be  more  thoroughly  mastered 
before  the  instruction  in  principles  and  methods  is  given  in  the  Norma!  School. 
Such  a  course  should  embrace  practical  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  etc., 
in  which  studies  a  student  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  before  he  can 
enter  the  Normal  Class.  It  was  also  recommended  that  each  pupil-teacher  be 
required  to  teach  tind  observe  in  the  training-school  from  seven  days  to  four 
weeks,  as  the  case  requires,  during  each  year  of  the  course.  The  Principal 
was  authorized  to  make  such  changes  in  the  course  of  instruction  as  seemed  to 
him  desirable.     The  course  of  instruction  is  as  follows: 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Ut  rerm— Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geograpliy  (I.ocal  and  Political),  Phonics,  Reading,  Spell- 
ing, Theory  of  Teaching. 

2£j  TlejvH  — Arithmetic  completed,  Algebra  begun.  Grammar,  Hist orj'.  Geography  (Descrip- 
tive), Physiology,  Reading,  Spelling,  Composition,  Practice  of  Teaching. 

3d  2V?)V«  — Algebra, "Geometry,  Science  of  Government,  Constitution,  Historj'  completed, 
Composition,  Elocution,  Penmanship,  Elements  of  Book  keeping. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

1st  TVrm  — Geometry,  Philosophy,  Latin,  Elements  of  Astronomy. 

I'd  rerm  — Philosophy,  Geology,  Latin. 

:i<l  Term— Geology  finished,  Botany,  Latin,  Review  of  .Studies  of  the  Course. 

During  the  Winter  terra  the  number  of  pupils  has  been  as  follows:  in  the 
Training  Department,  lOG;  in  the  German  room,  63;  in  the  High  School,  70. 
There  is  prospect  of  a  large  class  entering  the  Normal  Department  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Spring  term,  Ajjril  13.  The  second  year  will  commence  on  the  first 
Monday  of  September  next. 

Yearly  Issue  ov' Books. —  The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  books,  pam- 
phlets, etc.,  published  in  this  country  during  the  year  1867: 
Vols. 

Fiction 741 

Religion  and  Theology ij? 

Histoo' K'7 

Poetry 120 

Law 121 

Medicine 70 

Travels  and  Geography 74 

Belles-lettres,  etc so 

Fine  Arts ;n 

Arts,  Trades,  Occupations 142 

Total 2,124 

The  result  of  a  recapitulation  of  the  works  published  in  Great  Britain  dur- 
ing the  same  time  varies  little  from  that  of  past  years,  an  average  of  5,000  vol- 
umes seeming  to  be  near  the  jjresent  standard  of  publication.  The  actual 
number  of  new  works  issued  was  3,516  volumes,  at  the  publishers'  price 
amounting  to  rather  more  than  a  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  reprints  of 
works  formerly  issued  was  1,422  volumes. 


Vols. 

Education 75 

Sociology  and  Households 32 

AmiLsements 17 

Philosophy,  Morals,  Temperance 25 

Science 21 

Government 38 
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June  Number. —  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  present  in  the  next  number  an  ar- 
ticle from  Prof.  J.  R.  Boise,  of  Chicago  University,  on  the  *  Best  Method  of 
Teaching  Languages  to  the  Young,  and  the  Time  when  such  Instruction  should 
Commence'.  This  number  will  also  contain  Prof.  Loomis's  second  article, 
'The  School-Room  ',  and  contributions  from  other  new  correspondents. 

Corporal  Punishment. —  There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  fruitfulness  of  this 
subject  for  universal  discussion.  In  some  localities  its  opponents  are  so  indus- 
triously urging  the  matter  of  its  abolition  that,  from  very  persistence,  they 
may  accomplish  their  purpose.  While  such  is  the  ease,  it  can  not  be  expected 
that  teachers,  who  form  a  much-interested  party,  shall  allow  the  matter  to  go 
by  default. 

The  question  of  its  abolition  has  been  brought  before  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  and  the  Committee  on  Education  have  given  a  hearing  to  its 
friends  and  opponents.  Among  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  measure  were 
Joshua  Bates,  Esq.,  Master  of  the  Brimmer  School,  and  Hosea  H.  Lincoln, 
Esq.,  Master  of  the  Lyman  School,  Boston,  men  of  long  experience  and  estab- 
lished success  as  teachers,  whose  opinions  as  educators  are  worthy  of  universal 
respect.  Their  statements  of  objections,  left  with  the  Committee  in  writing, 
cover  the  ground  so  completely  that  we  transfer  them  to  our  pages. 

Mr.  Bates  presented  the  following: 

"  1.  The  unruly  pupils  must  be  expelled,  thus  depriving  a  class  of  children 
who  most  need  education  of  the  benefits  of  school  instruction. 

"2.  The  child  thus  excluded,  when  a  man,  will  hold  the  teacher  and  the 
law  responsible  for  neglecting  to  enforce  obedience,  and  thus  sending  him  into 
lii'e  wayward,  lawless,  uneducated,  and  unfitted  for  the  duties  of  good  citizen- 
ship. 

"'3.  Industrious  and  well-disposed  children  will  be  deprived  of  many  bene- 
fits Avhich  influence  and  develop  character  and  scholarship  in  schools  well  or- 
ganized and  well  disciplined. 

"4.  The  great  mass  of  children  who  receive  the  benefits  of  school  will  come 
to  be  those  who,  from  character  and  surrounding  influences,  never  need  cor- 
poral punishment;  and  all  others  will  form  a  class  by  themselves. 

"5.  There  will  be  a  lower  standard  of  discipline  and  attainment  in  schools 
where  tlie  right  to  punish  is  taken  away. 

"C.  The  teacher  will  lose  the  very  means  now  in  use  in  many  families  as 
aids  to  home  discipline,  and  thus  he,  who  stands  in  the  eye  of  the  law  in  loco 
parentis,  will  be  prevented  from  exercising  the  legitimate  rights  of  a  parent. 

"  7.  Legislation  on  this  subject  is  a  manifest  injustice  to  teachers,  until  a 
law  prohibiting  corporal  punishment  in  families  has  been  created  and  en- 
forced. 

"8.  Resort  will  be  had  in  schools  to  punishments  more  objectionable  in  their 
character  than  corporal  punishment  properly  administered. 

"9.  Legislation  on  this  subject  takes  from  the  hands  of  the  teacher  rights 
secured  to  him  in  all  past  time  by  the  best  judicial  authority,  and  justified  by 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  in  all  civilized  countries. 

"10.  Finally,  the  teacher  who  usually  governs  his  pupils  without  corporal 
punishment  is,  by  the  proposed  legislation,  deprived  of  one  of  his  strongest 
aids  in  controlling  them,  namely,  the  (jracc  of  refraining  to  use  his  power  to  pun- 
ish." 

Mr.  Lincoln  presented  the  following: 

"1.  The  right  to  administer  physical  chastisement  upon  refractory  pupils 
should  be  vested  in  teachers  without  legislative  restrictions. 

"  2.  Teachers  unworthy  to  be  trusted  with  this  power  are  unfit  for  the  func- 
tions of  their  high  oflice,  and  should  be  removed. 

"3.  Good  disciplinarians  can  not  be  manufactured  by  legislation;  but  the 
influence  of  efficient  instructors  will  be  materially  weakened  by  legislative 
action  upon  school  government. 
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"4.  If  Massachusetts,  by  restrictive  legislation  upon  methods  of  school  dis- 
cipline, show  her  lack  of  confidence  in  the  educators  of  her  children,  she  will 
teach  her  youth  a  lesson  that  they  will  not  only  easily  learn,  but  upon  which 
they  will  rapidly  improve. 

""5.  If  the  proposed  legislative  action  be  consummated,  the  responsibility  of 
the  government  of  the  schools  of  this  state  will  not  legitimately  rest  ui)on  the 
teachers,  for,  by  their  essays,  debates  and  resolutions,  they  have  almost,  if  not 
quite,  unanimouslj'-  expressed  the  conviction  that  such  action  would  be  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  those  institutions." 

French  View  of  Illinois  Schools. —  The  little  school-house  sent  by  Cap- 
tain Lyman  Bridges  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  last  summer,  has  had  the  good 
effect  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  old-world  savans  to  American  systems  and 
means  of  education.  Monsieur  H.  Ferte,  late  Chief  of  Primary  Instruction  in 
Paris,  has  published  an  able  and  very  comprehensive  report  upon  education  in 
this  country,  the  following  extracts  from  which  will  be  of  interest  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  Teacher. 

"  By  the  side  of  the  magnificent  edifices  raised  by  the  Eastern  people  in  the 
park  of  the  'Champ  de  Mars'  we  find  a  house  of  modest  appearance,  an  exact  re- 
production of  one  of  the  numerous  free  primary  schools  which  are  erected  in 
the  country  districts  of  Illinois,  one  of  the  States  of  North  America.  Step  into 
this  school,  and  you  will  find  in  it  the  comfort  which  the  American  people  so 
well  know  how  to  produce  in  all  things  appertaining  to  its  population  —  spacious 
room,  well  ventilated,  desirable  and  convenient  desks,  handsome  maps  for  the 
walls,  and  a  thousand  other  accessories,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  specially 
when  we  corne  to  examine  the  material  of  the  school.  For  the  present,  we 
shall  only  speak  of  the  condition  and  number  of  ])upils  and  teacliers  in  Illi- 
nois, as  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  that 
state  for  the  year  18G5. 

"Out  of  a  population  of  2,250,000  inhabitants,  Illinois  has  about  700,000 
children  of  both  sexes  of  suitable  age  to  receive  a  primary  education,  more  or 
less  extended.  From  this  number  about  574^00  attended  the  free  primary, 
grammar  and  high  schools  of  the  state,  and  29,319  attended  the  private  schools, 
colleges  and  universities  during  the  same  period.  The  proportion  between  the 
public  free  schools  and  the  private  schools  is  largely  in  favor  of  the  former,  which 
attract,  as  is  shown,  the  greater  part  of  the  rising  generation  who  receive  the  ben- 
efit of  instruction.  This  result  is  not  extraordinary  in  a  country  where  equality, 
in  a  social  point  of  view,  is  not  only  aright  inscribetl  in  the  law,  but  which  is  exer- 
cised in  such  manner  as  to  bring  together  all  ranks  of  society.  To  distribute  a 
/rcc  education  among  the  574,000  children,  the  State  of  Illinois  employed  10,211 
primary  schools  and  10,074  teachers,  which  gives  an  average  of  from  67  to  CO  pu- 
pils for  each  school,  and  from  30  to  35  to  each  teacher.  Let  us  add,  as  a  singular- 
ity of  which  France  oflers  no  example,  that  many  of  the  schools  where  boys  are 
in  the  majority  are  taught  by  ladies,  and  that,  in  most  instances,  boys  and  girls 
pursue  the  same  course  of  studies,  under  the  direction  of  the  same  instructors. 

"Without  fully  approving  this  system,  which  is  combated  in  France  by 
usage  and  certain  moral  and  pedagogical  considerations,  all  of  which  have  their 
own  weight,  we  may  yet  state  that  in  the  United  States  it  produces  so  good  re- 
sults that  the  dillerent  states  seem  to  prefer  to  intrust  the  direction  of  their 
primary  schools  to  women  rather  than  to  men.  So  in  Illinois  there  were  in 
1865  9,530  female  against  6,533  male  teachers,  having  charge  of  the  instruc- 
tion of  children  of  both  sexes.  It  isevi<lently  to  this  organization  of  teaching 
in  common  that  the  New  World  is  indebted  for  the  present  generation  of  women 
of  manly  intellect,  ready  to  enter  upon  the  same  studies  as  men;  and  that  in 
the  law  and  in  medicine,  and  the  other  liberal  professions,  the  weaker  sex  often 
display  great  knowledge,  and  talent  which  would  do  honor  to  the  sterner  sex. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  that  it  is  not  possible,  without  great  expense,  to  build 
new  schools  every  year  and  pay  such  a  numerous  body  of  teachers.  Illinois,  as 
well  as  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  imposes  upon  itself  enormous  sacritices 
for  public  instruction,  which  is  considered  rightly  as  the  i)rimary  condition  of  its 
welfare  and  hajfpiness.  If  we  examine  the  budget  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
state,  we  find  that  at  the  time  when  the  war  seemed  to  have  exhausted  all  its  re- 
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sources,  Illinois,  with  2,250,000  inhabitants  and  300,000  soldiers  in  the  field, 
gave  to  public,  instruction  alone  more  than  12,000,000  francs,  of  which 
8,055,000  francs  were  paid  to  teachers.  Large  as  this  amount  appears,  it  only 
gave  to  each  teacher  a  salary  of  about  550  francs.  But  let  us  remark  that  a 
great  jiart  of  the  schools  were  kept  open  only  from  four  to  six  months,  which 
would  give  an  average  salary  of  say  150  francs  a  month  for  male  and  100  francs 
per  month  for  female  teachers.  With  these  conditions,  whose  advantages  are 
not  exaggerated,  the  state  was  able  to  gather  an  honorable  body  of  intelligent 
and  devoted  teachers,  from  whom  more  of  experience  and  practical  knowledge 
is  required  than  of  true  learning.  Notwithstanding  this,  persons  of  remark- 
able talent  are  often  found  at  the  head  of  the  educational  work,  jiarticularly 
in  the  great  centres  of  population. 

"If  we  pass  now  to  the  material  part  of  education  under  this  enlarged  and 
liberal  system,  we  find  many  things  worthy  of  our  attention.  The  middle  age 
has  left  very  sad  remembrances  with  us,  and  it  is  not  long  since  many  children 
were  gathered  in  low-ceiled  rooms,  insufficiently  lighted  and  badly  ventilated. 
What  benches!  Avhat  tables!  what  books!  It  was  necessary  to  have  all  the 
carelessness  and  gayety  of  children  to  animate  these  dark  places.  Thank 
heaven,  things  have  greatly  improved.  The  schools  recently  built  in  France 
are  in  such  condition  that  but  few  improvements  are  required,  while  the  peo- 
ple are  becoming  fully  convinced  of  the  old  truth,  'that  if  we  would  jjossess  a 
bright  intellect,  the  body  must  be  taken  care  of. 

"In  this  respect  the  Americans  have  not  been  called  to  pass,  as  we  have, 
through  sad  transitions.  Impressed  with  the  idea  of  progress  which  England, 
their  mother  country,  had  put  in  practice,  they  have  introduced,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  their  settlement,  a  remarkable  amount  of  comfort  in  their  schools. 
These  excellent  principles  have  grown  better  as  time  passed  on,  and  we  can 
say  that  the  American  system  possesses  all  the  conditions  demanded  for  the 
welfare  of  the  children  with  which  is  connected  their  superior  methods  of  in- 
struction. 

"Let  us  enter  this  modest  structure  of  which  we  have  spoken.  We  find  a 
large  room,  which  at  first  appears  like  all  those  built  for  educational  purposes; 
but  let  us  examine  the  details  attentively,  and  we  soon  notice  the  excellent  con- 
ditions under  which  it  is  established.  First,  the  ceiling  is  twelve  feet  above  a 
good  floor  —  very  necessary  in  a  place  where  many  children  are  to  be  gathered. 
In  the  second  place,  the  ventilation  is  perfectly  provided  for  by  means 
of  sash-windows  upon  each  side  and  at  the  ends,  which  we  designate  in  France 
as  'guillotine';  but,  however  they  may  be  called,  these  windows  have  the  im- 
mense advantage  over  ours  that  they  give  ventilation  at  pleasure,  from  the  top 
or  bottom,  as  may  be  found  desirable.  Besides,  they  allow  a  free  circulation, 
which,  among  us,  is  jDrevented  by  our  poor  system  of  windows  opening  inside, 
and  which  take  oflT  for  this  reason  nearly  two  feet  of  passage-room.  Let  us  add 
that  with  the  American  windows  the  breaking  of  glass  is  made  less  frequent,  and 
that  the  drafts  produced  with  ours,  by  the  windows'  opening  in  the  middle,  by 
their  arrangement  are  easily  avoided.  If,  after  the  windows,  we  examine  the 
desks  for  the  teachers  and  pupils,  we  find  them  very  much  preferable  to  those 
in  use  in  France.  While  we  have  long  tables  accommodating  ten  or  twelve  pu- 
pils, who  crowd,  elbow  and  hinder  each  other,  in  this  American  school  we  find 
the  desks  or  tables  neatly  arranged  for  either  one  or  two  scholars,  with  a  seat 
having  a  support  for  the  back  of  the  pupil.  The  teachers  who  read  this  will  un- 
derstand at  once  the  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement.  Does  a  scholar  need 
to  leave  his  seat,  he  can  do  so  without  disturbing  his  neighbor,  or  without  being 
obliged,  to  the  great  detriment  of  discipline,  to  pass  before  seven  or  eight  of  his 
fellow  students,  who  never  fail  to  make  good  such  an  occasion  for  mischief. 
It  would  be  highly  desirable  to  have  these  American  desks  introduced  in  our 
schools.  The  discipline  would  be  benefited  by  it,  the  children  could  jirosecute 
their  studies  without  disturbance,  and  be  very  much  more  comfortable.  We  wish 
the  same  for  the  introduction  of  the  inkstand,  with  which  each  table  is  provid- 
ed. The  calculators,  geometrical  figures,  globes,  charts,  and  other  school  ap- 
paratus, resemble  much  those  in  our  best  schools. 

"Let  us  conclude  our  notice  of  the  school  material  by  mentioning  the  sheets 
of  moral  mottoes  whi.ch  we  ilnd  upon  the  walls  of  this  temple  of  education. 
We  have  mentioned  that  in  many  places  the  school-rooms  are  often  used  for 
religious  meetings  and  other  public  purposes.     This  is  because,  outside  of  the 
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material  advantages  offered  by  such  a  combination,  the  Americans  consider  it 
a  proper  place  to  initiate  their  children  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the 
great  principles  which  alone  can  make  them  good  citizens.  This,  then,  is  evi- 
dently the  reason  why  the  walls  are  adorned  —  beside  the  maps  of  various  kinds 
—  with  inscrijitions  like  the  following:  "  Speak  the  truth  ;  practice  the  truth  ; 
think  the  truth";  "A  privation  forced  upon  one's  self  for  the  happiness  of 
others  leaves  in  the  mind  a  great  satisfaction  ";  "  A  fault  confessed  is  half  re- 
dressed"; "Agood  name  is  better  than  a  great  fortune"  ;  "  Xever  j)ut  off  till 
to-morrow  what  you  can  do  to-day"  ;  "  Is  ever  violate  your  conscience  " ;  "  He 
M'ho  does  his  best  does  well;  angels  can  do  no  more";  "Do unto  others  as  you 
would  that  others  should  do  unto  you"; — great  and  eternal  precepts,  which 
can  never  be  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  young,  and  which 
should  always  be  ke))t  before  them.  We  have,  however,  never  found  them 
thus  placed  in  any  other  school-building,  and  can  not  too  highly  indorse  their 
use. " 

S.  C.  Griggs  Sc  Co. —  Our  readers  have  not  forgotten  the  recent  terrible  fire 
on  Lake  street  in  Chicago,  by  which  this  firm  lost  their  entire  stock,  compris- 
ing the  choicest  and  most  valuable  collection  of  books  in  the  whole  Northwest. 
But  so  great  a  loss  to  community  must  be  repaired,  and  this  firm  are  the  ones 
to  undertake  the  task.  With  an  enterprise  and  energy  characteristic  of  them, 
they  have  established  themselves  in  quarters  more  central,  more  commodious 
and  more  attractive  than  those  they  before  occupied.  Their  location  is  in  the 
splendid  new  block  erected  by  Potter  Palmer,  Esq.,  on  the  corner  of  State  and 
Washington  streets,  where  their  shelves  are  covered  with  a  stock  of  school  and 
miscellaneous  book   not  inferior  to  the  one  destroyed. 

Educational  Magazine  in  England. —  The  London  Student  is  to  start,  edited 
by  a  committee  of  the  best  professors  and  students  in  London,  with  a  very  able 
staff  of  writers,  masters  of  public  schools,  etc.,  throughout  the  kingdom.  It 
is  intended  to  take  rank  as  the  first  educational  magazine  of  the  day. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Pkoctor,  18-1  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  whose  advertisement  appears 
in  this  number  of  the  Teacher,  is  of  the  late  firm  of  Speakman  &  Proctor,  and 
succeeds  to  the  business  of  that  firm. 

Our  Premium  List. —  The  time  for  competition  for  our  premiums  expires  with 
the  10th  of  this  month.  In  the  next  number  of  the  Teacher  we  shall  publish 
a  list,  by  counties,  of  the  number  of  subscriptions  received  during  the  six 
months  from  Nov.  10th  to  May  10th;  also  the  names  of  those  individuals  who 
are  entitled  to  premiums,  with  the  number  of  subscriptions  received  from  each. 

Publisher  of  Teacher, 


EDUCATIONAL  ITEMS  AND  STATISTICS. 
OUR  OWN  STATE. 

Chicago. —  The  Board  of  Education  have  appointed  a  committee  to  mature 
plans  and  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  establishment  of  a  Public-School 

Library The  summary  of  attendance  for  the  month  of  March  shows  a  total 

enrollment  during  the  month  of  20,379;  average  number  belonging,  18,609; 
average  daily  attendance,  17,792;   per  cent,  of  attendance,  90.2;  number  of 

tardinesses,  3,619 Superintendent  Pickard  has  made  a  report  upon  the  ac- 

tvml  and  needed  school  accommodations  of  the  city,  from  which  we  clip  the 
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following,  illustrating  the  rapid  increase  in  the  nunaber  of  persons  of  school 
age  in  the  city :  "At  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  city  for  the  past  five  or  six 
years,  it  will  require  each  year  six  new  buildings  as  large  as  the  Haven  School 
building  (which  accommodates  1000  pupils)  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  in- 
crease, making  due  allowance  for  that  part  of  the  increase  that  will  find  their 
places  in  parochial  schools  and  in  business.  The  city  is  actually  further  be- 
hind the  demands  for  school  accommodations  than  it  was  four  years  ago.  Then 
we  had  38,000  children,  now  we  have  63,720,  an  increase  of  25,750.  The  build- 
ings under  contract  and  erected  Avithin  this  time  will  accommodate  but  9,342. 
The  number  enrolled  in  public  and  private  schools,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  largest  number  in  attendance  at  any  time  during  the  year,  and  the  number  in 
Avaiting  for  seats,  are  39,687,  which  is  24,033  less  than  the  estimated  number  of 

school  age We  record  the  following  Apjyomtments  made  during  the  month  of 

March:  Agnes  A.  Gillis,  Joanna  A.  Walsh,  Ella  M.  George,  Sarah  S.  Russell,  E. 
Agnes  State,  assistants  in  the  Scammon  School,  and  Elveretta  F.  DeLuce  and 
Francelia  Colby,  assistants  in  the  Dore  School.  Mr.  Alfred  Kirk,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  was  elected  Principal  of  the  Carpenter  School,  and  Miriam  S.  Sherman, 

formerly  Principal  of  the  Holstein  School,  was  made  Head  Assistant The 

Annual  Examination  of  the  Grammar  Department  of  the  Public  Schools  took 
place  April  9.  About  1,550  pupils  were  examined,  embracing  the  whole  of  the 
first  grade,  350  in  number,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  third  grade.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  questions  used.  In  the  first  grade,  the  Orthography  was  marked 
from  the  spelling  of  the  first  ten  proper  names  in  History,  and  Penmanship 
was  determined  from  the  papers  in  Geography: 

FIRST    GRADE. 

Arithmetic— Time,  45  minutes.— 

1.  Define  Compound  Interest;  Equation  of  Payments;  Indorsements;  Broker- 
age; Far. 

2.  Interest  being  $75,  time  1  year  6  months,  and  rate  per  cent.  10,  what  is  the 
principal? 

3.  A  pays  a  broker  $75  upon  a  transaction  involving  $10000.  What  is  the 
broker's  percentage? 

4.  The  face  of  a  note  is  $1500,  due  2  years  and  6  months  hence  without  in- 
terest.    Its  present  worth  is  $1200.     What  is  the  rate  per  cent,  of  discount? 

5.  What  is  the  value  in  gold  of  a  dollar  in  currency,  when  gold  is  quoted  at 
140? 

6.  I  sell  a  lot  of  wheat  for  $250,  which  is  25  per  cent,  more  than  the  wheat 
cost  me,  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  oats,  which  I  sell  at  20  per  cent.  loss. 
Have  1  gained  or  lost  by  the  operation,  and  if  either,  how  much? 

7.  The  taxable  property  of  a  town  is  $125000.  The  taxes  levied  are  $1000. 
What  is  the  per  cent,  of  taxation  ? 

8.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  Sight  Draft  on  Boston  for  $1500,  exchange  being  % 
per  cent,  premium? 

9.  31^  :  (  )  ::  1%:  20.     Fill  the  blank. 

10.  If  10  men  reap  26.1  acres  in  3  days,  how  many  men  will  reap  208.8  acres 
in  6  days? 
Geography. —  Time,  40  minutes. — 

1.  Bound  Asia. 

2.  Through  what  parts  of  Africa  and  through  what  large  Islands  does  the 
Equator  pass? 

3.  What  are  the  products  of  the  Islands  lying  upon  the  Equator? 

4.  What  is  the  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia? 

5.  Bound  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

6.  Through  what  countries  would  you  pass  in  going  by  land  from  Abyssinia 
to  Hindostan? 

7.  How  could  you  pass  by  water  from  Jeddo  to  Alexandria? 

8.  How  does  Australia  compare  in  size  with  Illinois? 
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9.  What  is  the  character  of  the  Arabs? 
10.  Draw  an  outline  of  Africa. 
History. —  Time,  40  minutes. — 

1.  Name  the  years  in  Avhich  tlie  Revolution  began  and  ended. 

2.  How  many  colonies  participated  in  the  Revolution? 

3.  Name  three  battles  in  which  the  colonies  were  decidedly  victorious. 

4.  Name  three  States  which  have  within  their  borders  the  most  noted  battle- 
fields of  the  Revolution,  and  locate  the  places. 

5.  Name  four  foreigners  who  aided  the  colonies  in  the  Revolution,  and  give 
the  nationality  of  each. 

6.  Name,  in  their  order,  the  Presidents  who  preceded  the  first  President  that 
died  while  in  office. 

7.  Name,  in  their  order,  the  Presidents  that  succeeded  the  second  President 
who  served  but  one  term,  with  the  length  of  time  each  served. 

8.  What  places  became  noteworthy  during  the  Great  Rebellion,  which  bore 
an  active  jiart  in  the  Revolution? 

9.  Who  was  Commodore  Perry,  and  what  do  you  know  of  Perry's  Victory. 
10.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  surrender  of  Yorktown? 

Music. —  Time,  20  minutes. — 

[We  omit  this  exercise,  for  want  of  music-type. —  Publisher.] 

THIRD    GRADE. 

Arithmetic. —  Time,  45  minutes. — 

1.  At  $  .625  per  bushel,  how  many  bushels  of  oats  can  bo  bought  for  $375? 

2.  From  10  take  one  millionth. 

3.  If  a  man  spend  %2%  per  day,  what  would  he  spend  in  187]^^  days? 

4.  In  £10%  how  many  sixteenths  of  a  £? 

5.  How  many  measures  of  6 J  quarts  each  are  there  in  75  quarts? 

6.  In  the  three  spring  months  how  many  minutes? 

7.  How  many  hours  must  a  man  work  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  hour  to  pay 
for  the  labor  of  another  who  has  worked  15  days  at  %\%  per  day? 

8.  If  a  family  consume  lb]4  lbs.  of  meat  in  a  week,  how  much  will  they  con- 
sume in  a  year? 

9.  If  you  are  idle  5  minutes  in  a  day,  how  much  time  will  you  lose  in  4  years? 
10.  Add  .75,  f ,  \%  and  1  thousandth. 

Geography. —  Time,  40  minutes. — 

1.  Define  Lake,  Sea,  Gulf,  Straits,  and  Hivcr. 

2.  Define  Continent,  Island,  Cape,  Isthmus,  and  Hill. 

3.  In  what  zones  do  reptiles  most  abound? 

4.  What  animals  are  found  in  the  Frigid  Zones? 

5.  Name  the  principal  Branches  of  Industry  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

6.  Bound  the  United  States. 

7.  Draw  a  map  of  Massachusetts. 

8.  What  are  the  Grand  Divisions  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere? 

9.  What  race  of  people  priucii)ally  inhabits  each  of  the  Grand  Divisions  of 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere? 

10.  What  is  Limited  Monarchy?     Give  an  illustration. 
Miscellaneous. —  Time,  45  minutes. — 

1.  Write  what  you  know  about  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

2.  Write  an  analysis  of  the  problem  If  one  man  can  build  2%  rods  of  wall 
in  one  day,  how  many  rods  of  wall  can  two  men  build  in  five  days? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  rhythm  in  music?  what  by  the  scale?  what  by  the  staff? 

4.  Write  the  scale  upon  the  staft'  when  the  signature  is  3  sharps;  and  an  ex- 
ercise of  four  measures  in  triple  measure. 

5.  Correct  the  following  sentences,  if  they  need  correcting:  "Who  done  it?" 
"  I  seen  him  going  home."  "  Is  that  her  ?  "  "  We  must  study  harder  or  fail." 
"  He  aint  going  to  pass." 

Spellincj. —  Time,  15  minutes. — 

Ancestry.  Appetite.  Serenade.  Fascinate.  Maritime.  Parasol.  Impanel. 
Sacrament.     Guardian.     Carjienter. 

Pupils  who  had  been  in  Third  Grade  but  a  short  time  were  examined  upon 
thQ  studies  of  the 
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FOURTH  GRADE. 

Arithmetic—  Time,  45  minutes. — 

1.  Multiply  seven  thousand  and  seventy  by  two  thousand  and  eight. 

2.  Divide  15375  by  CDXLV. 

3.  A  man  bought  a  piece  of  property  for  $25000,  and  sold  it  for  $7675  more 
than  half  its  cost.     Did  he  gain  or  lose,  and  how  much? 

4.  If  I  divide  a  certain  number  by  125  I  have  5  as  a  quotient:  what  will  be 
my  quotient  if  I  divide  it  by  25? 

5.  6168X45-^17. 

6.  If  I  multiply  a  certain  number  by  16  I  have  400  as  a  product:  what  will 
be  my  product  if  I  multiply  it  by  192? 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  345X19  and  37605-^109? 

8.  Multiply  the  sum  of  15006  and  XVII  by  the  diflference  between  97  and 
XCVII. 

9.  Write  in  figures  Seven  Thousand  and  Sixty,  Five  Hundred  and  Nine, 
Two  Hundred  and  Fifty-four  Thousand  and  Fifteen. 

10.  What  number  added  to  150  +  375  +  168  will  give  a  sum  of  964? 
Geography. —  Time,  40  minutes. — 

1.  Locate  Cuba,  and  give  its  productions. 

2.  Bound  Peru. 

3.  Through  what  countries  of  South  America  does  the  Equator  pass? 

4.  Bound  Russia,  and  name  its  productions. 

5.  What  countries  does  Great  Britain  comprise? 

6.  How  would  you  sail  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Liverpool?     Trace  the  route. 

7.  In  what  countries  are  gold  and  diamonds  found? 

8.  On  which  side  of  the  Equator  is  the  larger  part  of  Africa? 

9.  What  animals  are  used  for  carrying  burdens  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and 
why? 

10.  Is  Siberia  a  desirable  country  for  residence?  Give  your  reasons  for  your 
answer. 

Miscellaneous. —  Time,  45  minutes. — 

1.  What  liquid  can  be  changed  either  into  a  solid  or  a  gas,  and  how  can  the 
change  be  effected? 

2.  Is  it  right  to  say  "Hain't  you  got  a  pencil?"  "I  hain't  got  no  book." 
"James  seen  him  when  he  done  it."  "  Won't  you  learn  me  that  sum?"  If 
not  right,  what  should  you  say? 

3.  Write  out  in  full  the  following:  "  Thomas  Jones,  M.  C,  sent  a  letter  to 
William  Smith,  M.  D.,  asking  him  if  he  would  take  his  son  to  Tenn.  when  he 
went  to  Ala.,  and  leave  him  with  Col.  Bond,  U.  S.  A.,  till  Feb.,  a.  d.  1869." 

4.  Write  upon  the  staff  six  measures  in  double  measure,  beginning  with  Do 
when  the  signature  is  one  sharp. 

5.  Analyze  the  following:  A  boy  bought  eight  apples  at  4  cents  apiece  and 
sold  them  for  36  cents.     How  much  did  he  gain  by  the  trade? 

Spelling. —  Time,  15  minutes. — 

Filbert.  Scissors.  Portrait.  Fruitful.  Commune.  Cupboard.  Compass. 
Bullion.     Renounce.     Downfall. 

Decatur. —  The  Winter  term  of  the  schools  closed  with  the  usual  public  ex- 
aminations. From  a  perusal  of  the  reports  of  the  various  committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Education,  we  judge  that  the  results  of  the  winter's 
instruction  reflect  great  credit  upon  both  teacher  and  pupil.  The  classes  of 
Mr.  0.  F.  McKira,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  received  high  commendation 
for  familiarity  and  accuracy  in  the  branches  taught  by  him.  From  the  tenor 
of  the  reports  upon  classes  taught  by  the  lady  teachers,  we  infer  that  our 
friend  Gastman  is  peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  the  body  of  teachers 
whose  labor  he  directs.  The  practice  of  regular,  thorough  term  examinations 
can  not  be  too  highly  commended.  Though  a  preparation  for  these  ordeals 
should  never  be  made  the  chief  object  of  the  instruction,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  may  properly  be  continually  borne  in  mind,  and  that  they  serve  aa 
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a  perpetual  impetus  to  faithful  labor  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  pupil 

The  items  -which  follow  are  furnished  us  by  Sup't  Gastman.  The  Summer 
term  of  the  schools  opened  with  over  1,200  children  in  attendance.  Mrs.  Ella 
W.  Yeager  has  resigned  her  position  as  Principal  of  the  Fourth-Ward  School 
to  go  into 'more  select  society'.  Pupils  and  parents  alike  regret  to  lose  her 
services.  Sam.  M.  Lake  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  A  fine  High- 
School  building  is  to  be  erected  the  present  season.  The  plans  are  now  being 
prepared  by  G.  P.  Randall,  of  Chicago.  The  Ruttan  System  of  Heating  and 
Ventilating  has  proved  a  complete  success.  The  coldest  day  this  winter,  ther- 
mometer 8  degrees  below  zero,  the  school-rooms  stood  at  70  degrees  at  8  o'clock 
A.M.  The  fires  were  kindled  about  5  o'clock.  It  has  taken  about  five  tons  of 
Duquoin  coal  to  the  school-room  during  the  season  of  fires.  Besides  this,  from 
one  to  two  cords  of  wood  per  room  have  been  used.  "With  the  benefit  of  2iast 
experience,  they  can  be  used  more  economically  another  year. 

Canton. —  The  Winter  term  of  the  city  schools  closed  March  27th.  Public 
examinations  occurred  in  all  the  departments.  The  examination  of  the  High 
School  occupied  an  entire  day,  and  was  largely  attended  and  a  good  degree  of 
satisfaction  expressed.  From  the  term  report,  published  in  the  Register  by 
the  Superintendent,  we  abstract  the  following:  Whole  number  of  pupils,  890; 
average  attendance,  90  per  cent.;  whole  number  of  absences,  3,650  days;  num- 
ber of  tardinesses,  585;  number  neither  absent  nor  tardy,  81 ;  number  of  vis- 
itors to  High  School,  98;  number  of  visitors  to  all  the  schools,  309.  It  is  but 
just  to  state  that  over  three-fourths  of  the  absences  were  occasioned  by  sick- 
ness.    The  schools  opened  again  April  6th,  and  will  close  June  26th.  o. 

Cook  County. —  The  Institute  for  this  county  convened  at  Blue  Island,  April 
8th,  and  closed  the  10th.  Drill  exercises  were  conducted  by  Superintendent 
Eberhart,  D.  S.  Wentworth,  Esq.,  and  others.  Evening  lectures  were  given  by 
Geo.  C.  Clark,  Esq.,  Pres.  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Chicago,  and  by  Rev.  C. 
H.  Fowler,  of  Chicago.  Since  the  organization  of  the  County  Normal  School, 
the  necessity  for  the  annual  institute  has  been  greatly  diminished;  yet  there 
was  a  goodly  number  in  attendance,  and  all  those  present  felt  the  occasion  to 
be  one  of  great  profit. 

Fulton  County  Teachers'  Institute  convened  at  Lewistown,  April  1st,  and 
remained  in  session  three  days.  J.  K.  Harmison,  County  Sup't,  presided. 
About  60  of  the  300  teachers  in  Fulton  county  were  present.  Exercises  in  the 
ordinary  branches  were  conducted  by  Messrs.  Shastid,  of  Lewistown ;  Phelps, 
of  Cauton;  Grinnell,  of  Avon;  and  Sawyer,  of  Vermont.  Rev.  J.  F.  Magill, 
of  Lewistown,  and  Mr.  Pingrcy,  of  Farmington,  each  gave  a  lecture.  The  in- 
stitutes in  this  county  having  been  dropped  for  a  number  of  years,  little  inter- 
est was  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  or  the  citizens  of  Lewistown  : 
still,  the  meeting  was  a  pleasant  and  profitable  one.  Those  who  did  attend 
felt  well  paid  for  the  time  spent.  The  usual  resolutions  were  passed,  among 
them  one  denouncing  teachers  who  can  and  will  not  attend  their  own  insti- 
tutes, as  being  unworthy  of  the  name  of  teacher,  and  asking  the  County  Su- 
perintendent to  withhold  a  first-grade  certificate  from  every  teacher  who  does 
not  regularly  attend  the  county  conventions;  and  another  indorsing  strongly 
the  Illinois  Teacher.  Mr.  Phelps,  of  Canton,  by  dint  of  liard  labor,  secured  a 
dozen  or  more  subscriptions.  In  the  election  of  ofllcers,  E.  11.  Phelps,  of  Can- 
ton, was  chosen  President,  and  J.  H.  Benton,  of  Bernadotte,  Secretary.     The 
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next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Canton,  on  the  first  Monday  of  September,  and 
continue  five  days.  y. 

Henderson  County. —  A  three-days  institute  convened  at  Oquawka,  April 
1st.  Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar,  and  Eeading,  were  con- 
ducted by  Messrs.  J.  E.  Chapin,  Harry  Taylor,  Ira  D.  Chamberlain,  and  Misses 
Mary  Richey,  Sarah  E.  Chapin,  and  Maggie  E.  Wiley.  Addresses  were  given 
on  Temperance,  by  Mr.  Farr,  of  Chicago;  on  Educational  Topics  in  r/cneral,  bj' 
John  H.  Rolfe,  Chicago;  and  by  Pres.  Edwards,  of  Normal,  on  Manner  of  Con- 
ducting Teachers'  Institutes,  and  on  Parties  to  the  Educational  Enterprise.  Res- 
olutions were  adopted  recommending  the  opening  of  school  each  morning  with 
devotional  exercises;  deprecating  the  tendency  of  public  opinion  toward  the 
total  abolition  of  corporal  punishment;  and  urging  the  duty  of  all  teachers  of 
the  county  to  identify  themselves  with  the  County  Association. 

Kane  County  Institute  assembled  in  the  new  school-house  in  Batavia, 
March  31st,  and  continued  in  session  four  days.  The  exercises  were  conducted 
almost  entirely  by  home  talent,  and  evinced  throughout  great  interest  on  the 
part  of  all  present.  The  range  of  topics  presented  was  much  wider  than  is 
generally  given,  yet  every  subject  was  practically  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
school-room.  One  desirable  feature  of  the  occasion  was  a  carefully-arranged 
printed  programme,  which  gave  each  teacher  a  time  for  his  exercise  and 
opportunity  to  prepare  for  it.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  some  were 
unable,  from  various  causes,  to  carry  out  their  part  of  the  programme.  The 
attendance  was  about  100,  of  whom  nearly  20  took  active  part  in  the  exer- 
cises. Drill  exercises  were  given  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Brydges,  of  Elgin ;  H.  0. 
Snow,  of  Batavia;  H.  Hadley,  of  Richmond,  Ind.;  and  0.  T.  Snow,  of  Batavia. 
On  Wednesday  Rev.  Dr.  Forrester  lectured  before  the  Institute  on  Fast  Young 
Men.  The  idler,  the  fop,  the  bar-room  politician,  each  came  in  for  a  full  share  of 
scathing  sarcasm,  and  the  flirt  was  fitly  mated,  said  the  speaker,  with  the  fop, 
"  for  she  got  a  fool  for  a  husband,  and  he  got  a  fool  for  a  wife."  While  the  Doc- 
tor held  up  to  merited  derision  the  'fungi'  of  society,  he  painted  clearly  the 
'better  way',  exhibited  a  worthy  pattern  of  true  manhood,  and  urged  young 
men  to  strive  for  the  only  true  glory — the  glory  of  being  virtuous  and  useful. 
The  lecture  on  Thursday  evening  was  by  President  Edwards,  of  the  Normal 
University,  on  The  Parties  to  the  Educational  Enterprise.  The  address,  which 
was  delivered  without  notes,  was  intended  to  impress  on  the  community,  the 
teacher,  and  the  parent,  the  importance  of  their  social  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties, as  parties  to  this  great  enterprise  of  soul-culture.  The  duty  of  the  com- 
munity to  provide  a  comfortable  and  pleasant  house,  to  employ  faithful  and 
competent  teachers,  at  whatever  cost,  was  largely  discussed.  We  part  with 
our  money  for  value,  said  the  speaker,  and  nothing  is  so  valuable  as  the  immor- 
tal soul,  and  its  proper  culture.  We  make  a  good  bargain  when  we  exchange 
material  wealth  for  soul-culture  —  when  we  give  gold  for  mind.  He  also  claimed 
that  money  could  not  be  made  without  intellectual  and  moral  cultivation. 
Any  one  will  concede  that  brains  are  necessary  to  make  money,  and  without 
the  moral  element  where  would  be  the  safeguard  of  jiroperty?  Who  would 
sow  without  a  fair  prospect  that  he  should  reap  the  benefit?  Who  wOuld  lay 
up  money  without  confidence  that  he  would  be  protected  in  its  possession  by 
the  moral  element  of  society?  The  duties  of  the  teacher  and  parent  were  also 
clearly  and  eloquently  set  forth,  and  every  one  seemed  to  go  away  impressed 
with  a  deeper  sense  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  great  work  of  Education. 
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The  Kane  county  teachers  are  awake,  and  determined  to  keep  themselves  fully 
posted  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching.  While  they  do  not  intend  to  embrace 
every  new  theory  because  it  is  new,  they  seem  disposed  to  "  jirove  all  things, 
and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good." 

Logan  County  Institute  held  a  five-days  session  at  Elkhart  City,  beginning 
Monday,  Ajiril  Gth.  The  exercises  of  the  first  day  consisted  ot  a  lecture  on 
Orthography,  given  by  Prof.  McGaw,  of  Ohio,  followed  by  an  animated  discuss- 
ion of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  it.  The  evening  lecture  was  delivered  by 
J.  G.  Chalfant,  on  the  subject  of  American  Literature.  The  lecture  was  elo- 
quent, patriotic,  and  instructive,  and  was  well  received  by  the  audience.  The 
exercises  of  the  second  day  were,  in  the  forenoon,  a  lecture  on  Penmanship,  by 
Prof.  Mitchell,  of  Auburn,  with  practical  illustrations,  and  an  exercise  in  Men- 
tal Arithmetic,  by  F.  W.  Jordan,  of  Broadwell.  In  the  afternoon,  an  exer- 
cise in  Readinr]  was  conducted  by  J.  B.  Curry,  of  Atlanta,  upon  which  arose  a 
lively  and  interesting  discussion.  Following  this.  Prof.  S.  S.  Hamill  gave  a  lec- 
ture on  Reading  and  Elocution,  which  was  highly  appreciated.  The  evening  lec- 
tures, delivered  by  R.  II.  McCord,  of  Lincoln,  on  the  subject  of  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes, and  B.  F.  January,  of  Elkhart,  on  Schools  and  School  Government,  were 
both  very  instructive,  and  reflected  no  little  credit  upon  the  gentlemen  men- 
tioned. The  exercises  of  the  third  day  wore,  in  the  forenoon,  a  highly-inter- 
esting lecture  on  Practical  Arithmetic,  by  Prof.  Thomas  Metealf,  of  the  State 
Normal  University,  and  a  very  beautiful  essay,  written  by  Miss  L.  H.  Kanaga, 
of  Elkhart;  in  the  afternoon,  a  lecture  on  Vocal  Analysis,  by  Prof.  Metealf, 
which  was  regarded  as  the  most  important  exercise  conducted  during  the  ses- 
sion. The  evening  lectures,  delivered  by  Prof.  Metealf  and  Rev.  Jacob  Mon- 
ser,  of  Atlanta,  were  pointed,  and  well  received.  The  forenoon  of  the  fourth 
day  was  occupied  by  a  discussion  upon  the  Best  Method  of  Teaching  United 
States  History  in  our  Public  Schools,  resulting  in  favor  of  the  topic  method.  In 
the  afternoon,  an  interesting  lecture  on  Modern  Geography,  with  illustrations, 
was  given  by  J.  C.  Scullin,  of  Atlanta.  The  evening  lecture,  by  Prof.  McGaw, 
of  Ohio,  on  the  subject  of  The  Earth,  as  it  Was  and  as  ills,  was  one  of  rare  in- 
terest, and  presented  thoughts  eminently  worthy  of  consideration  by  every 
lover  of  scientific  investigation.  The  exercises  of  the  fifth  day  consisted  of  a 
very  interesting  and  practical  lecture  on  English  Grammar,  by  Prof.  W.  R. 
Goodwin,  of  Lincoln,  followed  by  an  animated  discussion;  also  a  highly  im- 
portant lecture  —  illustrated  by  apparatus  —  on  the  subject  of  Physical  Geogra- 
phy, by  Prof.  McGaw.  Short  addresses  were  made  ujion  the  subject  of  School 
Government,  participated  in  by  Messrs.  January,  of  Elkhart;  Scullin  and  Mon- 
ser,  of  Atlanta;  Goodwin  and  Conner,  of  Lincoln;  and  Rolfe  and  Herrick,  of 
Chicago.  These  addresses,  together  with  the  discussion  of  the  day  previous 
upon  the  same  subject,  constituted  one  of  the  most  inportant  exercises  of  the 
session.  The  reports  of  the  members  appointed  to  criticise  upon  the  exercises 
were  received  from  time  to  time,  and  proved  to  be  very  interesting  as  well  as 
profitable.  The  following  nameil  persons  were  appointed  critics:  Misses  Kan- 
aga, Richards,  Springer,  and  Ingalls,  and  Messrs.  Curry,  Scullin,  Howard,  and 
Kyner.  The  evening  lecture,  by  Rev.  \V.  R.  Goodwin,  was  unusually  interest- 
ing, and  strongly  applauded  by  the  audience.  The  customary  resolutions  were 
adopted,  and  the  Institute  adjourned  to  meet  at  Atlanta  on  Monday,  August 
24th,  1868.  J.  G.  Chalfant,  Prest. 

B.  F.  Conner,  Sec'y. 
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McDoNOUGH  County  Teachers'  Institute  waS  held  March  31st  to  April  3d, 
1868,  inclusive.  The  first  day  of  the  session  was  occupied  in  convention  with 
delegates  from  the  different  townships  in  the  county,  in  the  consideration  of 
text-books  for  our  schools.  Pres.  Edwards,  of  the  Normal  University,  was 
present  during  April  1st,  and  conducted  the  exercises  mainly  during  that  day, 
rendering  essential  service  by  his  valuable  and  interesting  suggestions.  Dur- 
ing April  2d  and  3d  the  departments  of  instruction  were  conducted  principally 
by  Prof  II.  H.  Smith,  Mr.  J.  A.  Snider,  Prof.  J.  J.  "Weige,  D.  Branch,  and  Mrs. 
S.  F.  W.  Branch.  Instructive  practical  lectures  during  the  evenings  of  the 
session  were  given  to  large  and  interested  audiences  by  Dr.  Edwards,  I.  S. 
Bailey,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  11.  G.  Woodworth.  Resolutions  were  passed  recom- 
mending that  our  institutes  be  held  annually,  in  stead  of  semi-annually;  that 
they  be  held  each  year  at  the  same  place;  that  the  sessions  be  continued  dur- 
ing a  terra  of  ten  days;  that  candidates  for  teaching  who  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  attending  institutes  should  not  receive  certificates;  that  this  institute  peti- 
tion our  next  legislature  to  pass  a  law  making  attendance  on  institutes  a  con- 
dition of  receiving  certificates  of  qualification  for  teaching;  that  all  the  pupils 
in  our  schools  should  be  provided  with  slates;  recommending  to  our  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools  to  publish  in  our  county  papers  the  condition  and 
character  of  the  several  schools  visited  (the  course  heretofore  pursued  by  him); 
approving  of  Hon.  N.  Bateman's  plan  of  township  districts,  etc.,  etc.  Though 
the  attendance  was  not  large,  the  earnestness  manifested  by  those  present 
showed  that  the  importance  of  these  gatherings  is  highly  appreciated  by  a 
portion,  at  least,  of  the  teachers  of  McDonough  county. 

Macon  County. —  The  semi-annual  session  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  was  held 
at  Decatur,  commencing  March  30th  and  closing  April  3d.  About  40  teachers 
were  present.  Practical  exercises  upon  the  common  subjects  of  school-room 
instruction,  conducted  by  teachers  of  the  county,  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
day  sessions.  Evening  addresses  were  delivered  by  Hon.  Newton  Bateman 
and  Dr.  B.  A.  Allison. 

Macoupin  County. —  The  largest  and  most  interesting  Teachers'  Convention 
ever  held  in  this  county  commenced  its  sessions  at  Girard,  Monday,  April  6th, 
and  continued  during  the  week.  It  is  acknowledged  by  all  who  were  present 
at  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Galesburg,  last  December,  that,  in  the 
maintenance  of  good  order,  and  in  the  quality  of  the  instruction  furnished  to 
pupil  teachers,  this  convention  can  at  least  bear  a  favorable  comparison  to  that 
assembly.  Among  the  gentlemen  from  abroad  whose  services  were  especially 
valuable  to  teachers  were  George  N.  Nash,  of  St.  Louis,  late  Principal  of  La- 
fayette School  in  that  city;  Rev.  J.  C.  Tully,  Sup't  of  Schools  in  Montgomery 
county;  Prof.  I.  W.  Bailey,  of  Blackburn  University;  Dr.  Gregory,  of  State 
Industrial  University;  and  Prof.  Hewett,  of  Normal.  Monday  was  devoted  to 
organizing,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  to  discussing  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
the  usual  common-school  branches.  In  these  exercises  the  keen  questions  of 
Mr.  Nash  and  his  thorough  drill  of  teachers  were  of  exceeding  value  to  the 
many  who  attended  as  pupil  teachers.  On  Thursday  evening  Dr.  Gregory 
gave  one  of  his  most  interesting  lectures  to  a  crowded  house.  He  strongly 
combated  the  position,  taken  by  some,  that  boys  should  learn  what  they  intend 
to  practice  when  they  become  men,  and  thought  that  education  should  be  gen- 
eral, not  special.  His  views  upon  school  government  were  sound  and  practi- 
cal, and,  though  not  altogether  new,  were  stated  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
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make  an  indelible  impression  upon  the  many  young  teachers  iiresent.  Able 
lectures  were  also  delivered  by  Professors  Bailey  and  Ilewett.  But  all  the 
talent  was  not  lodged  solely  in  college  professors,  for  among  the  teachers  of 
the  county  there  were  very  many  who  are  honoring  their  profession  and  doing 
good  work,  whose  orations,  speeches  and  essays  interested  crowded  houses; 
among  whom  I  may  name  Miss  Marsh,  of  Girard ;  Charles  Parker,  of  Staunton ; 
J.  H.  Woodhull,  of  Virden;  and  Wilson,  of  Plainview.  Among  the  disap- 
pointments was  the  absence  of  Prof.  Standish,  of  Lombard  University,  to 
whom  had  been  committed  the  care  of  the  convention,  but  who  was  detained 
by  sickness  from  fulfilling  his  engagement.  The  place  was  supplied  by  C.  E. 
Foote,  Esq.,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  whose  energetic  labors  for  the 
success  of  the  convention  met  with  the  desired  reward.  Perhaps  200  teachers 
were  present,  from  first  to  last,  and  the  interest  was  kept  uji  to  the  end.    a. v. 

Marion  County  Teachers'  Institute  held  its  fourth  regular  session  in  the 
West-Side  school  building,  in  the  City  of  Centralia,  commencing  April  7th, 
and  continuing  in  session  three  days.  Although  there  was  not  a  general  at- 
tendance, yet  greater  harmony,  zeal  and  earnestness  cliaractcrized  the  pro- 
ceedings than  at  any  former  meeting  of  the  kind  held  in  this  county  for  sev- 
eral years.  The  instructors  selected  to  conduct  the  exercises  manifested  more 
ability,  and  developed  more  clearly  the  superiority  of  the  most  improved 
methods  of  instruction  used  at  the  present  day,  than  at  any  former  jneeting  of 
the  association.  The  friends  of  education  may  be  pleased  to  learn  that  we  now 
have  a  more  efficient  corps  of  teachers  at  work  in  Marion  county  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  they  intend  to  keep  up  with  the  advanced  age  in  which  we  live. 

Hugh  Moore. 

Richland  County. —  A  meeting  was  held  at  Olney,  April  23d  and  24th,  of 
teachers  of  Richland  county,  at  which  a  permanent  organization  of  a  Teach- 
ers' Institute  was  effected.  Pres.  Allyn,  of  McKendree  College,  was  present, 
and  rendered  valuable  service  in  the  organization,  besides  delivering  addresses 
upon  educational  topics,  participating  in  the  discussions,  and  conducting 
the  exercises  of  the  institute.  About  40  teachers  signed  the  constitution.  The 
institute  is  to  meet  semi-annually.  The  next  session  will  be  held  at  Olney, 
August  24th,  1868. 

Stark  County. —  Intent  on  imjjroving  their  minds,  and,  it  must  be  confessed, 
intent  also  on  procuring  certain  complimentary  tickets  signed  by  the  County 
Superintendent,  about  a  dozen  teachers  assembled  in  the  public-school  build- 
ing at  Osceola,  on  the  morning  of  March  2;?d.  Their  numbers  increased,  day 
by  day,  until  on  Friday  there  were  about  20  in  attendance.  Visitors  occasion- 
ally favored  us  with  their  presence,  and  seemed  to  catch  the  spirit  that  pre- 
vailed. Indeed,  the  Superintendent's  enthusiasm  was  really  infectious.  The 
criticisms,  personal  and  general,  were  well  received,  the  best  of  feeling  j)re- 
vailing  throughout.  The  programme  embraced  class-exercises  in  Beading,  Or- 
thography, Orthoepy,  Grammar,  and  Arithmetic,  both  mental  and  written,  with 
instruction  on  the  best  methods  of  teaching  those  branches.  Attention  was 
pointedly  called  to  the  importance  of  helping  pupils  to  icndcrstaiid  as  well  as 
memorize  their  lessons,  and  in  Arithmetic  those  methods  were  preferred  which 
show  not  only  what  to  do,  but  why  it  should  be  done.  It  would  be  too  bad,  I 
suppose,  to  expose  the  errors  in  spelling.  They  were  not  more  numerous  than 
is  common  I  believe;  but,  dear  ladies,  do  just  let  me  ask  if  you  are  familiar 
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with  the  vfords  poringcr,  tossle,  and  umbareUy.  The  lessons  in  Orthoepy  intro- 
duced certain  pronunciations  new  to  some  who  had  thought  themselves  pretty 
well  informed  on  that  subject  before.  Such  were  the  pronunciations  of  the 
verbs  accent,  alternate,  disarm,  disoiun,  and  others.  The  exercises  in  Reading 
were  especially  entertaining  and  practical.  Imagine  a  class  of  teachers  being 
drilled  in  the  'elemental  science'  of  the  2>>'i->ncr,  and  with  careful  articulation 
enunciating  the  sentence  —  "See  the  dog  and  the  pig  run."  "Contemptible," 
do  you  sayf  Pray,  friend,  was  it  not  Demosthenes  who,  separated  from  man- 
kind and  given  to  study  by  voluntary  seclusion,  occupied  his  time  in  filling 
tablets  of  stone  with  all  the  different  arrangements  of  a  single  proposition 
which  his  ingenuity  could  devise?  And  are  there  fewer  variations  to  be  de- 
rived from  accent,  emphasis,  and  inflection,  than  from  mere  transposition  of 
words?  Can  we  not  give  infinitely  more  shades  of  meaning  in  speaking  than 
in  writing?  Primary  scholars  in  our  district  schools  would  gain  greatly  by 
the  change  if  people  generally  Avould  disabuse  themselves  of  the  idea  that  it  is 
of  little  consequence  how  x'rimary  scholars  are  taught.  This  thought,  as  well 
as  many  others,  was  amply  illustrated,  and  will  probably  prove,  in  many 
school-rooms  this  summer,  the  germ  of  earnest  endeavor  to  do  the  little  ones 
justice.  On  Friday  evening  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  the  Superintendent  on 
The  Condition  of  Schools  in  Stark  county.  The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

(1)  That  we  are  indebted  to  Rev.  S.  G.  Wright  for  the  interest  he  has  talien  in  attending 
our  session  and  participating  in  tlie  exercises. 

C2)  That  we  extend  our  hearty  thanks  to  our  worthy  and  able  County  Superintendent,  Mr. 
B.  G.  Hall,  for  his  untiring,  faithful  and  highly  practical  labors  with  us,  and  for  his  uniform- 
ly kind  and  gentlemanlj'  demeanor  toward  us. 

(:i;  That  we  adjourn  to  meet  at  Osceola  on  Monday,  July  6th. 

The  members  of  the  class  separated,  Friday,  March  27th,  with  regret,  to  re- 
member and  apply  in  their  several  schools  the  valuable  lessons  and  suggestions 
received  during  the  week.  S.  G.  Weight,  Pres. 

Mary  P.  Wright,  Sec'y. 

Winnebago  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  in  ^letropolitan  Hall,  Rockford, 
April  14th,  under  the  charge  of  E.  C.  Hewett,  of  the  State  Normal  University. 
The  weather  was  very  unpropitious,  and  the  traveling  so  bad  that  many  were 
prevented  from  attending;  yet  the  number  enrolled  during  the  session,  which 
closed  on  the  17th,  was  160  —  a  number  larger  than  at  any  previous  institute. 
The  city  furnished  a  large  number  —  near  40  —  from  her  j^ublic  schools,  which 
were  dismissed  for  the  occasion;  and  the  seminary  and  other  schools  increased 
the  list  considerably.  The  districts  of  the  county  were  thus,  perhaps,  not  so 
generally  represented  as  on  some  other  -occasions.  The  Board  of  Supervisors 
appropriated  $100  for  the  institute,  and  the  citizens  gave  free  entertainment  to 
all  members  —  a  hospitality  that  furnished  more  accommodation  than  was 
used.  Prof.  Hewett  conducted  exercises  in  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Spelling, 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  Elementary  Heading.  Mr.  H.  Rolph  con- 
ducted the  exercises  in  Writing,  which  branch  was  made  very  prominent. 
There  were  quite  a  number  of  professional  writing-teachers  present,  ready  for 
discussion  of  text-books  and  special  systems,  if  it  could  have  been  in  order. 
Music  was  under  charge  of  0.  F.  Barbour,  of  Rockford.  Heading  was  presented 
by  Jas.  II.  Blodgett,  of  Rockford;  and  Grammar  by  Alex.  Kerr,  of  Beloit, 
Wis.  Interesting  discussions  arose  under  Theory  and  Practice,  on  the  Self-Re- 
porting System,  and  modes  of  securing  Regular  Attendance  at  school,  as  well  as 
other  topics.     Three  lectures  were  delivered  upon  general  educational  inter- 
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ests:  Festalozzi,  and  The  Old  and  the  New,  respectively,  by  Trof.  Hewett. 
Henry  Freeman,  of  Eoekford,  delivered  a  lecture  upon  Moral  Culture  in  Public 
Schools.  Prof.  Hewett  left  behind  him  a  most  favorable  impression  as  a  con- 
ductor of  institutes.  A.  Andrew,  the  County  Superintendent,  had  spent  much 
labor  and  time  to  perfect  the  arrangements  by  which  so  valuable  a  session  was 
secured,  and  must  feel  gratified  at  the  result.  The  Institute  i)assed  resolutions 
reeoguizing  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  of  citizens,  the  aid  of  the  Supervisors, 
the  labors  of  the  Superintendent,  the  claims  of  the  Illiuois  Teachor,  Mr. 
Kol])h's  assistance,  and  especially  Prof.  Hewett's  able  conduct  of  the  session. 

R. 

FROM   ABROAD. 

Maine. —  The  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  State  Superintendent  reports  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  state  between  4  and  21  years  of  age,  for  the  year  ending 
April,  1867,  to  be  212,309  —  a  decrease  of  over  500  from  the  number  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  average  attendance  of  summer  and  winter  schools  was  92,827 
—  slightly  less  than  for  the  year  ending  April,  1866.  The  ratio  of  attendance 
to  the  whole  number  between  4  and  21  was  44  per  cent.  The  number  of  male 
teachers  employed  was  71  in  the  summer,  and  1,857  in  the  winter;  of  female 
teachers,  3,781  in  summer,  and  2,042  in  winter.  The  average  wages  of  male 
teachers,  $28.78,  besides  board;  for  female  teachers  it  was  about  one-third  as 
much.  The  permanent  school-fund  is  $244,121.53;  income  from  this  fund, 
$13,244.14.  The  amount  expended  for  new  school-houses  during  the  year  was 
$323,581.13  —  nearly  as  much  as  during  the  preceding  five  years. 

Massachusktts. —  One  of  the  jirominent  features  of  the  Agricultural  College 
is  the  Plant  House,  covering,  when  finished,  9810  square  feet,  nearly  one-fourth 
of  an  acre.  The  several  sections,  for  keeping  plants  of  different  varieties,  will 
have  to  be  kept  at  temperatures  varying  from  60°  to  85°.  The  seed  of  the  mam- 
moth lily  —  Victoria  Regia — has  been  planted  in  a  tank  18X25  feet,  to  which 
water  is  furnished  by  two  small  fountains,  and  kept  warm  by  the  passage  of 

hot  water  through  iron  pipes  near  the  bottom  of  the  tank The  High  and 

Classical  Teachers  of  the  state  have  formed  a  permanent  organization,  of  which 
Dr.  S.  II.  Taylor,  of  Audover,  is  President;  II.  R.  Green,  of  Worcester,  Vice- 
President;  and  W.  F.  Bradbury,  of  Cambridge,  Secretary.  At  the  first  meet- 
ing, the  subjects  Best  Methods  of  Teaching  Classics  and  Requirements  for  Ad- 
mission to  College  were  discussed.  The  result  of  the  discussion  of  the  latter  sub- 
ject was  that  it  is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable  for  colleges  to  adopt  a  uni- 
form standard  of  admission A  new  school-house,  the  '  Norcross',  has  recent- 
ly been  dedicated  in  Boston.  Mr.  Stearns,  for  about  25  years  master  of  a  school 
in  South-Boston,  was  transferred  from  the  Lawrence  to  the  new  school.  Mr. 
Dunton,  previously  submaster  of  the  Lawrence,  was  promoted  to  the  position 
left  vacant  by  Mr.  Stearns At  the  dedication  of  a  new  school-house  in  New- 
ton, a  short  time  since.  Master  Davis,  now  80  years  old,  related  an  incident  in 
his  experience  as  a  public-school  teachor  in  that  town  in  1806.  lie  said  that, 
after  he  had  given  one  or  two  exhibitions  of  reading  and  compositions  by  his 
pupils,  a  vote  was  passed  at  a  legal  town-meeting  forbidding  such  exhibitions, 
on  the  ground  that  they  caused  a  waste  of  time  in  schools. 

New  York. —  The  number  of  students  in  Columbia  College  is  754,  and  of  pro- 
fessors and  tutors  59.    Of  the  several  schools,  Medicine  leads  numerically,  with 
23 
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319  members;  Law  comes  next,  with  182;  and  Letters  and  Science  follows,  with 
144.     In  the  School  of  Mines  there  are  107. 

District  op  Columbia. —  The  number  of  schools  in  Washington  is  48,  and  in 
Georgetown  8,  with  a  total  of  3,137  pupils.  There  are  14  night  schools,  with 
500  scholars. 

Minnesota. —  The  provisions  of  the  act  by  which  the  Minnesota  Teacher  is 
made  the  organ  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  are  as  follows:  The 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  may  order  a  copy  of  the  journal  for  each 
district  clerk  in  the  state,  to  be  preserved  and  transmitted  to  his  successor. 
When  the  first  copy  is  received  by  the  clerks,  the  County  Superintendents 
shall  file  with  the  Treasurers  of  their  resjiective  counties  certificates  of  the 
number  of  co23ies  so  received,  and  the  Treasurers  shall  pay  to  the  publishers 
of  the  Teacher  the  amount  due,  out  of  the  two-mill  tax  fund  belonging  to  each 
district,  not  exceeding  $1.50  per  annum  for  each  subscriber.  The  Teacher 
shall  publish  free  all  orders,  laws,  communications,  etc.,  pertaining  to  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction.  The  Sujjerintendent  shall  examine  and  ap- 
prove each  number  of  the  journal  before  its  issue,  and  shall  require  from  the 

publisher  bonds  for  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties The  Superintendent 

of  Public  Instruction,  the  Principal  of  the  State  University,  and  the  Secretary 
of  State,  constitute  a  Board  of  Commissioners  to  select  text-books  for  use  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  state.  Their  selection  is  binding  upon  all  school-officers 
for  the  period  of  five  years.  The  State  Superintendent  is  authorized  to  grant 
State  Certificates,  which  shall  be  valid  for  seven  years.  He  shall  hold  insti- 
tutes in  different  parts  of  the  state,  as  may  seem  practicable.  For  defraying 
expenses,  the  last  legislature  appropriated  $2000,  provided  that  not  more  than 
$100  shall  be  expended  in  support  of  any  one  institute. 

Michigan. —  At  the  annual  Commencement  of  the  State  Normal  School  the 
graduating  class  numbered  eleven,  four  of  whom  were  gentlemen.  The  sum- 
mer term  of  this  institution  opened  with  more  than  the  usual  number  in  at- 
tendance  At  the  recent  Commencement  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 

University,  76  young  M.D^.  received  their  diplomas.  The  graduating  exercises 
of  the  Law  Department  occurred  at  the  same  time,  the  degree  of  LL.B.  being 
conferred  upon  159  persons.  The  Board  of  Kegents  have  voted  to  increase  the 
library  and  museum,  and  gave  an  appropriation  to  the  observatory.  An  ad- 
dition is  to  be  built  to  the  laboratory.  The  salary  of  each  professor  Avho  has 
labored  fourteen  continuous  years  in  the  University  will  hereafter  be  $2,000 
per  annum.  The  President's  salary  was  increased  $500.  The  Regents  have 
decided  to  accept  the  aid  profi'ered  by  the  last  legislature,  and  will  establish  a 
school  of  Homoeopathy  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the  grant. 

Kansas. —  The  State  University,  located  at  Lawrence,  sends  out  a  catalogue 
containing  the  names  of  55  students.  Three  courses  of  study  have  thus  far 
been  established  —  a  Preparatory  course,  the  regular  College  course,  and  a  Sci- 
entific course A  State  Historical  Society  has  been  formed The  annual 

meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  at  Topeka,  commencing 

July  2d The  Spring  term  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  commenced  March 

28th.  It  has  the  following  professorships:  Mental  and  Moral  Science  and 
Greek;  Natural  and  Agricultural  Science  and  Higher  Mathematics;  Latin 
Language  and  Literature;  Vocal  Music  and  Mathematics;  and  a  teacher  of  In- 
strumental Music, 
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NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Editor  Illinois  Teacher — Dear  Sir:  The  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  in  the  City  of  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
the  19th,  20th  and  21st  days  of  August  next.  The  Legislature  of  Tennessee  has, 
by  joint  resolution,  welcomed  the  Association  to  the  Capital  of  the  State,  and 
tendered  the  use  of  both  the  Senate-Chamber  and  the  Hall  of  Representatives 
for  the  sessions.  Gen.  Eaton,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  principal  educational  men  of  Tennessee,  is 
preparing  to  receive  tlie  Association  with  one  of  the  warmest  welcomes  it  has 
ever  met.  The  railroads  entering  Nashville  will  carry  delegates  and  members 
to  and  from  the  meeting  at  half  fare.  Arrangements  are  in  progress  to  present 
an  unusually  rich  programme,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  full  representation  of  our 
whole  country  will  be  present. 

As  soon  as  practicable,  another  circular  will  be  issued,  giving  the  programme 
in  full  and  directions  as  to  the  best  routes  of  travel  from  the  East,  North,  and 
"West. 

Will  you  not  aid  in  extending  information  concerning  the  meeting?  Invite 
the  papers  of  your  vicinity  to  make  a  notice  of  it. 

The  National  Normal-School  Association  and  the  National  Association  of  School 
Superintendents  will  hold  their  annual  meetings  in  connection  with  this  meet- 
ing. Many  of  the  leading  educators  of  America  may  be  expected,  and  quest- 
ions of  profound  and  far-reaching  interest  will  be  discussed. 

J.  M.  Gregory,  Pres't  Nat.  Teachers'  Association. 
Illinois  Industrial  University,  "i 
Champaign,  III.,  May  1st,  IStiS.        j 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS    AND    PERIODICALS. 

{^)  The  readers  of  the  Teacher  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  we  have 
among  us  the  author  of  a  series  of  Arithmetics.  Yet  so  it  is.  Quietly  has  ho 
been  working  on,  testing  his  methods  by  the  experience  of  the  school-room, 
and  now  he  gives  to  the  profession  his  ideas  embodied  in  practical  form.  We 
have  examined  this  work  with  greater  interest  because  it  originates  in  the 
West,  and  feel  that  our  readers  will  do  the  same.  We  believe  their  impressions 
will  be  favorable.  The  analyses  and  explanations  are  generally  concise  and 
complete,  the  rules  are  short  and  comprehensive  —  in  many  cases  an  iuprove- 
ment  upon  those  generally  given,  and  the  examples  afford  an  excellent  jjracti- 
cal  application  of  the  principles  under  which  they  belong.  In  material  and 
mechanical  execution,  the  publishers  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  western  authors  to  go  east  to  find  men  who  know  how  to  get  up  a 
book.     We  know  of  no  similar  school-book  which  excels  it  in  this  respect,     w. 

{^)  This  chart  contains  the  name  and  date  of  every  important  battle  of  the 
Rebellion,  arranged  in  such  manner  that  they  can  be  easily  found.  For  in- 
stance, all  the  engagements  occurring  in  a  certain  month  can  be  seen  at  a 
glance,  wherever  they  occurred.  It  also  contains  important  facts  pertaining 
to  the  diflerent  departments  of  war  service.  What  gives  it  its  value  is  its  re- 
liability. It  has  received  the  strong  approval  of  Gen.  Grant  and  many  other 
imjiortant  officers  in  command  of  the  army  during  the  war.  It  will  be  found 
valuable  for  reference  in  the  school-room  and  private  library.  w. 

(^)  The  disposition  to  adapt  the  treatment  of  subjects  by  authors  of  school- 
books  to  the  class  of  mind  for  which  they  write  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying 
signs  of  educational  progress.  The  advance  which  lias  been  made  in  this  di- 
rection within  the  last  few  years  has  done  much  toward  tlie  introduction  of 


Compiiny,  Chicago.    12mo.,  :!52  pages. 
(65)  The  Union  Wau  Chart.    By  K.  U.  Kniglit.    L.  Dow,  New  York;  A.  II.  Andrews, 

Chicago. 
(60)  Warren's  New  Primary  (Jeoorafhy.    By  I).  M.  Warren,  author  of  a  Geographical 

Series.    Cowperthwait  &  Co.,  Philadelphia ;  K.  Speakman  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
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the  present  improved  methods  of  instruction.  In  the  subject  of  Primary 
Geography  the  improvement,  though  somewhat  tardy,  is  no  less  marked  than 
elsewhere.  In  the  revision  of  this  work  tliere  has  been  a  constant  recognition 
and  successful  application  of  the  principle  of  which  we  speak.  The  treatment 
of  the  subject  is  adapted  to  young  minds,  and  harmonizes  with  the  laws  of 
mental  development.  There  has  been  such  a  remodeling  of  the  old  work  that 
its  friends  would  not  recognize  it,  and  every  change  has  been  for  the  better. 
We  like  the  familiar,  narrative  style  by  which  the  pupil  is  interested  in  the 
subject.  Were  we  to  point  to  any  defect  in  the  book,  it  would  be  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  thing  on  Mathematical  Geography  and  the  framing  of  many  quest- 
ioHS  so  as  too  plainly  to  suggest  the  answer.  w. 

(5')  The  friends  of  this  text-book  will  be  glad  to  see  it  appearing  entirely  re- 
vised and  in  a  new  dress.  The  order  of  subjects,  method  and  classification 
adopted  by  the  author  of  the  work,  which  have  given  it  its  extended  reputa- 
tion, have  been  but  little  interfered  with.  The  chief  alterations  have  been 
in  the  treatment  of  the  Verb  and  in  discussing  the  Sentence.  An  excellent 
feature  of  the  work  is  the  tabular  arrangement  of  its  subjects  —  a  great  aid 
to  the  pupil  in  acquiring  a  systematic  knowledge  of  them.  In  the  division 
Syntax,  very  many  useful  and  practical  hints  are  given  for  the  common  use  of 
language.  As  a  book  of  reference  for  teachers,  or  for  instruction  of  higher 
classes,  the  work  before  us  is  one  of  great  merit.  w. 

(58)  The  study  of  Natural  History  in  schools  is  of  comparatively  late  intro- 
duction, and  in  many  places  it  still  meets  with  very  tardy  patro'nage.  By 
some  the  charge  of  inutility  as  a  disciplinary  study  is  brought.  True,  there  is 
not  the  same  kind  of  discipline  as  is  contained  in  Arithmetic  or  Grammar. 
But  what  is  more  desirable  than  that  the  habit  of  careful  observation,  of  com- 
parison, and  of  systematic  arrangement,  should  be  developed  in  every  one? 
These  features  of  mind  are  implanted  within  us  for  a  wise  purpose,  and  there 
is  just  as  great  a  necessity  for  training  them  as  those  more  purely  intellectual. 
In  fact,  the  reasoning  powers  will  be  more  vigorous  and  stronger  from  the  fund 
of  knowledge  gained  by  previous  habits  of  observation.  But  it  is  alleged  by 
some  that  this  study  is  unpractical.  Every  study  is  practical  which  develoi>s 
mind,  which  makes  man  more  manlike.  Using  the  term  in  its  narrower  sense, 
it  is  still  applicable.  The  knowledge  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  ani- 
mals which  live  upon  their  inferiors  or  feast  on  vegetable  life  is  beginning  to 
be  much  sought  because  of  its  direct  bearing  upon  agriculture  and  its  kindred 
pursuits.  It  is  also  said  that  it  is  a  study  not  adapted  to  the  childish  intellect 
because  of  the  abstruse  and  difficult  terms  which  it  uses,  and  which  prevent 
its  being  comprehended  by  young  minds.  There  can  be  no  greater  mistake. 
What  is  there  difficult  of  comprehension  in  the  terms  back-boned,  jointed, 
soft-bodied,  and  star-shaped,  which  may  be  applied  to  the  great  divisions  of 
the  animal  kingdom?  Besides,  how  much  better  is  it  for  children  to  receive 
correct  impressions  of  natural  history  at  first  than  to  receive  confused  ideas, 
which  will  have  to  be  corrected  or  eradicated  when  the  study  is  taken  up  later 
in  life.  We  say  so  much  of  the  value  of  this  study  and  of  the  fitness  of  com- 
mencing it  upon  a  scientific  basis.  Of  the  book  before  us,  every  one  who 
heard  the  admirable  lectures  of  Professor  Tenney  before  the  State  Association 
last  winter  will  say  that  it  is  written  by  a  man  learned  in  this  specialty,  de- 
voted to  the  subject,  and  fitted  to  adapt  it  to  the  comprehension  of  children. 
When  we  add  to  this  that  it  was  written  with  this  special  object  in  view,  no 
higher  commendation  of  the  matter  of  the  work  is  needed.  It  contains  many 
very  fine  illustrations.  It  is  intended  as  a  key  to  a  set  of  Natural-History 
Tablets  by  the  same  author,  but  can  be  used  without  them.  w. 

(59)  The  aim  of  this  series  is  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  idiomatic  use  of  a 
language  by  use  of  the  idioms  and  by  the  aid  of  memory,  on  the  principle 

(67)  Analytical  and  Practical  English  Gbammar.    By  Peter  Bullions,  D.D.,  author  of 

a  Series  of  (irammars.    Sheldon  &  Company,  New  York.    12ino.,  3.".5  pages. 
(58)  Natural  History  of  Animals.    By  Sanborn  Tenney  and  Abby  A.  Tenney.    Charles 

Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York ;  S.  O.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago.    12mo.,  2.55  pages.    $1.50. 
(69)  The  Mastery  Series.    Comprising  three  Books :  Jfand-book,  French,  and  German.    By 

Thomas  Prendergast,  author  of  '  The  Art  of  Speaking  Foreign  Tongues  Idiomatically '. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York ;  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago.    92, 115  and  98  pages, 

respectively.   50  cents  each. 
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that  the  way  to  acquire  the  correct  use  of  words  is  to  use  them  correctly.  For 
this  purpose,  the  learner  is  placed  in  the  situation  of  a  child,  and  receives  his 
lesson  from  his  teacher,  who  must  l)e  familiar  with  the  language,  a  few  words 
at  a  time,  and  without  use  of  any  hook  at  first.  Short  lessons,  not  exceeding 
ten  minutes  each,  are  given  at  first.  The  use  of  a  phrase-book  is  allowed  after 
a  few  lessons,  and  in  a  longer  time  the  grammar  is  given  to  the  pupil.  This 
system  seems  tedious  at  first,  but  it  is  claimed  that  in  its  use  there  is  real 
econom)'  of  time  and  labor.  Professor  E.  :M.  Gallaudet,  of  the  National  Deaf- 
Mute  College,  "Washington,  D.  C,  the  author  of  the  preface  to  the  American 
edition,  saj's  that  during  the  summer  of  1867  he  had  occasion  to  make  a  critic- 
al examination  of  the  systems  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  Central  and  North- 
ern Europe.  Of  the  foreign  languages  he  knew  nothing,  save  J>ench,  learned 
in  the  old-fashioned  way.  For  the  acquirement  of  German  he  determined  to 
juit  the  Mastery  system  to  the  test.  Of  the  results  he  speaks  as  follows:  "The 
results  which  crowned  the  labor  of  the  first  week  were  so  astonishing  that  he 
fears  to  detail  them  fully,  lest  doubts  should  be  raised  as  to  his  credibility. 
But  thus  much  he  does  not  hesitate  to  claim,  that,  after  a  study  of  less  than 
two  weeks,  he  was  able  to  sustain  conversation  in  the  newly  acquired  language 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  .  .  .  With  but  two  months  in  a  country,  the 
resultant  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  traveler  who  should  devote  two  weeks 
faithfully  to  the  study  of  the  language  on  the  Mastery  system,  having  then 
six  weeks  for  actual  travel,  largely  if  not  wholly  independent  of  interj)reters 
and  valets-de-place,  and  possessing  a  certain  though  limited  means  of  commu- 
nication with  all  he  meets,  would  be  unquestionably  greater  than  if  he  were  to 
blunder  through  eight  weeks,  at  the  mercy  of  half-educated  couriers  and  in- 
terested hotel-keepers,  as  is  done  by  the  majority  of  Americans  in  Europe. 
The  first  of  these  books  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  means  of  acquiring 
language,  and  of  this  system  in  particular,  while  each  of  the  others  contains 
directions  for  both  teacher  and  pupil.  w. 

(60)  This  book  belongs  to  Mitchell's  Series  of  Geographies.  For  our  public 
schools  and  academies  such  a  work  was  needed.  It  may  be  said  of  many  other 
works  on  this  subject  that  they  were  good,  and,  in  their  day  and  generation, 
answered  their  purpose.  But  recent  discoveries  and  fresh  facts  liave  so  in- 
creased the  dimensions  of  this  science  that  there  was  really  a  necessity  for 
such  a  book  as  this.  We  have  examined  the  work  carefullj-,  and  are  highly 
pleased  with  it.  It  is  up  with  the  times;  and  we  gladly  welcome  it  to  the 
great  army  of  good  school-books.  In  typographj',  in  illustration  by  means  of 
maps  and  otherwise,  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  bookmaker's  art,  nothing  is 
left  to  be  desired.  In  the  Preface,  the  author  says:  "  It  is  hardly  necessary, 
at  the  present  time,  to  vindicate  the  right  of  Physical  Geography  to  a  promi- 
nent place  among  the  studies  pursued  in  our  schools,  academies,  and  higher 
institutions  of  learning;  for  our  best  educators  now  ajipreciate  its  importance, 
and  regard  it  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  science  of  Geography.  In  the  fol- 
lowing work  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  unfold  concisely,  yet  in  their  com- 
pleteness, the  principles  and  facts  of  Physical  Geography,  and  has  sought,  by 
the  mode  of  presenting  them  and  by  freshness  of  illustration,  to  uphold  the 
intrinsic  interest  of  this  department  of  science.  In  respect  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  several  divisions  of  the  subject,  their  natural  and  obvious  order 
has  been  adopted."  Again  the  author  speaks  most  truly:  "  The  attention  of 
the  student  is  directed  throughout  the  subject  to  the  truth  that  the  globe  is  not 
a  mere  collection  of  matter  existing  under  various  forms,  but  an  organized  bodi/, 
filled  with  a  wondrous  mechanism,  in  which  all  the  parts  and  systems  are  ex- 
quisitely adapted  to  each  other;  and  that  the  physical  phenomena  of  the 
world  reveal  in  their  harmonious  action  a  unity  of  plan  and  purpose,  and  dis- 
play in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways  the  Power,  Wisdom  and  Goodness  of  the 
Almighty  Designer."  S. 

(^')  Next  to  the  disposition  of  Americans  to  travel  is  the  one  to  write  books. 
By  means  of  the  descriptions  of  tourists  and  travelers,  the  means  of  a  fair 

(1^)  Elements  op  Physicai.  Geooraphv.  By  John  Brocklesby,  A.M.,  Profe.ssor  of  Matli- 
euiatics  and  A'atural  PliUosopliy,  Trinity  College,  Conn,  rublished  by  K.  H.  Bntler  <fc 
Co.,  Philadelphia. 

(«)  Bible  I/ANDS,  with  Glimpses  of  Eueope  and  Egypt.  By  S.  Dryden  Phelps,  D.D. 
Clarke  <fe  Co.,  Chicago.    l2mo.,  449  pages. 
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knowledge  of  all  climes  and  countries  is  brought  within  the  reach  of  all.  And 
some  of  the  most  readable  and  instructive  books  we  have  are  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  one  before  us  charms  with  the  freshness  of  its  style  and  the  un- 
studied simplicity  of  its  method.  Without  entering  into  his  descriptions  with 
a  minuteness  of  detail  producing  tedium,  the  author  has  presented  rapid 
sketches  which  have  the  merit  of  leaving  correct  impressions.  By  this  means 
he  has  brought  within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume  as  much  real  informa- 
tion as  travelers  generally  embrace  in  two  or  three.  What  adds  most  to  the 
value  of  the  book  is  the  deep  feeling  of  Christian  piety  which  underlies  the 
narrative  and  will  make  it  deeply  interesting  to  all  Scripture  readers.  Form- 
ing a  part  of  the  book  is  an  index  embracing  every  Scripture  place  mentioned 
in  the  work,  with  Bible  reference  to  the  place  quoted  in  connection  with  it. 
As  a  specimen  of  book-making  the  work  is  a  great  credit  to  the  publishers  and 
to  the  West.  In  the  excellence  of  material,  clearness  of  typography,  and 
beauty  of  binding,  it  will  bear  comijarison  with  the  books  of  eastern  publish- 
ing houses.  w. 

C"'^)  This  book  is  of  convenient  size  and  style  for  a  pocket-companion  for 
those  who  wish  to  make  way  for  themselves  among  foreigners  with  a  good  de- 
gree of  intelligence.  The  phrases  and  sentences  are  expressed  in  four  lan- 
guages—  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian, —  so  arranged  that  the  same 
expression  in  each  can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  For  those  who  have  only  a  lim- 
ited acquantance  with  these  languages  this  work  will  be  of  great  service,     w. 

('"••■')  The  necessity  of  careful  training  in  the  elementary  sounds  of  our  lan- 
guage is  felt  by  all  thoughtful  teachers.  Especially  is  this  necessary  in  our 
public  schools,  where  children  of  so  maiay  different  nationalities,  each  with 
his  own  peculiarities  of  enunciation,  meet  to  be  trained,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
the  correct  use  and  pronunciation  of  the  English.  Too  little  attention  and 
thought  is  given  to  this  in  the  most  of  our  schools.  All  helps  that  look  to- 
ward better  training  in  this  direction  should  be  cordially  welcomed.  From  a 
somewhat  careful  examination  of  these  charts,  we  think  they  are  well  calcu- 
lated for  their  object,  and  also  for  class-drill  in  the  school-room.  The  series 
consists  of  ten  charts,  about  2  feet  long  by  1}4  wide,  with  two  additional  charts 
of  directions  and  explanations.  The  well-known  reputation  of  the  author  is  a 
satisfactory  voucher  for  the  accuracy  of  the  work.  We  very  cordially  recom- 
mend them  to  all  teachers  who  are  conscious  of  a  deficiency  in  phonic  drill 
themselves,  or  who  wish  to  exercise  their  pupils  in  such  drill. 

(8*)  Among  the  various  series  of  mathematical  works,  issued  by  different  pub- 
lishers, Loomis's  Series  has  held  a  high  rank  in  the  opinion  of  ^11  teachers  who 
have  ever  used  his  works.  While  particular  books  may  be  excelled  by  some 
of  the  various  rival  publications,  yet  the  series  as  a  whole  is  so  carefully  pro- 
gressive, and  so  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  both  pupil  and  teacher,  that  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  excelled  by  any.  Whatever  deficiencies  the  va- 
rious books  may  have,  they  are  certainly  not  the  work  of  a  mere  book-com- 
piler, but  of  a  practical  teacher,  and  a  scientific  man.  For  classes  in  high 
schools  and  colleges  we  know  of  no  better  works  than  the  upper  books  of  this 
series.  Without  making  invidious  comparisons,  we  may  say  that  we  have  been 
particularly  pleased  with  the  Geometry  and  the  Trigonometry,  and  that,  when- 
ever we  have  tried  other  books,  we  have  finally  returned  to  these  as  suiting  us 
best.  The  higher  books  of  the  course  meet  with  the  warmest  commendations 
from  those  who  have  used  them,  and  who  are  qualified  to  judge;  the  Practical 
Astronomy  especially  meeting  the  wants  of  teachers  and  amateur  astronomers. 

(63)  Eldredge  &  Brother,  of  Philadelphia,  have  in  press  a  new  work,  by 
Professor  Hart,  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School,  entitled  '  In  the  School- 
Room;  or,  Chapters  on  the  Philosophy  of  Education.' 

(62)  Habpek's  Phrask-Book  ;  or,  Iland-Book  of  TrnvcZ-TnUc  for  Travelers  and  S'rhools.    By 

W.  I'embroke  Fetridge.    Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  8.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

3(iii  P'iges.    $1.50. 
(153)  Phonic  Charts  for  SELF-TRAiNiNa  IN  the  Sounds  of  the  Language.    By  N,  A. 

Calkins.    Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York. 
(M)  JjOomis'sMathematicai,  Series— ffeoj^c^?-,!/,  Trigonometry  and  Logarithms ;  Analytical 

Geonuivy  and  CalciUus;  Treatise  on  Astronomy;  Practical  Astronomy.     Harper  &  Bros., 

New  York. 


Car  EST     T; 


JEJ    JS£3ST. 


10,000  Words  and  Meanings  not  in  other  Dictionaries. 

A  necessity  to  ercry  intelligent  family,  stnilent,  teacher,  and  pro- 
fessional man.  What  library  is  complete  without  the  best  English 
Dictionary? 

"  The  work  is  the  richest  book  of  information  in  the  world.  There 
is  probably  more  real  education  in  it  than  can  be  bought  for  the 
same  amount  of  money  in  any  language.  Every  parsonage  should 
liavc  a  copy  at  the  expense  of  the  parish.  It  would  improve  many 
pulpits  more  than  a  trip  to  Europe,  and  at  a  much  less  cost." — A".  1'. 
Christian  Advocate. 

"  Lay  it  npon  your  table  by  the  side  of  the  liible ;  it  is  a  better  ex- 
pounder than  many  which  claim  to  be  expounders." — M.  Life  Boat. 

rublished  by  G.  &  C.  XMERRIA^A,  Springrfield,  IVXass. 

SOLI)  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

Also,  just  published,  WEBSTER'S  NATIONAL  PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY. 


NEW  SCHOOL  DESKS,  WITH  FOLDING  SEATS. 


PATENTED     SEPTEMBER    10,     1867 


Removed  to  152  State  St.,  Chicago, 

MANUFACTURER  AND  UKALER  IN 

SCHOOIi  FURNITURE 

And  General  School  Merchandise,  has  the  latest  and  most  desirable  stvli-s  and 

BEST  SCHOOI.  I>ESKS  AND  SEATS 

To  be  found  in  the  Northwest. 

lie  is  also  the  Inventor,  Patentee,  and  Manufacturer,  of  SherAvood's  Patent  Ink-Weil  for  Schools, 
which  is  so  widely  and  favorably  known  as  the  best  in  use. 

Also,  Agent  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  for  Guyot's  Wall  Maps  and  Perce's  Magnetic  Globes.  The  former  are 
the  finest  School  Maps  made,  while  the  latter  only  need  be  seen  to  bo  appreciated. 

II.  M.  Sherwood's,  Ilolbrook's,  and  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  for  Blackboards,  black  or  green,  sent  safely 
by  Express,  in  tin  cans  of  Pints,  Quarts,  or  Gallons. 

School  Apparatus,  Globes,  Outline  M.aps.  School  Tablets  and  Charts  of  all  kinds. 

Parties  wanting  any  tidng  in  tlie  line  of  School  Merchandise  can  be  supplied  promptly,  and  at  lowest 
prices. 

Ji^  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List.  [ my ly] 

Steam  Book  and  Job  Printer, 

No.  135  Soutli  WasMngton  Street, 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS. 


School  aud  College  Catalogues,  Reports,  Etc. 

Neatly,  promptly  and  accurately  printed,  in  any  stylo  desired,  on  favorable  terms. 


\ 


MODEL  TEXT  BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED   BY 


IVISON,  FHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

47  and  49  Greene  St.,  l^ew  York. 


No  Series  op  School  Books  ever  offered  to  the  public  have  attained  so  wide  a  circulation  in  so  short  a 
time,  or  received  the  approval  and  indorsement  of  so  man}'  competent  and  reliable  Educators,  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  as  this.    Among  the  most  prominent  of  their  publications  are  the  following,  viz : 

The  Union  Readers  and  Spellers. 

The  Union  Readers  are  not  a  revision  of  any  former  series  of  SANDERS'S  READERS.    They  are  en- 
tirely new  in  matter  and  illustrations,  and  have  been  prepared  with  great  care. 
The  Union  Readers  an<l  Spellers  gained  in  circulation  for  the  year  ending 

January,  1866,  over  the  preceding  year 75.310  vols. 

And  the  year  ending  January,  1867,  shows  an  additional  gain  of 115,296  vols. 

And  January,  1867,  shows  a  still  larger  increase  of 345,000  vols. 

The  above  statement  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  estimation  iu  which  this  Series  is  held  by  the  educa- 
tional men  of  the  country. 

— -^ 

ROBINSON'S  COMPLETE  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES, 

With  the  improvements  and  additions  recently  made,  this  Series  is  the  most  complete,  scientific  and 
practical  of  the  kind  published  in  this  country.  The  books  are  graded  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  Interme- 
diate, Grammar,  Normal  and  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges. 

This  Series  has  already  acquired  a  circulation  of  nearly  half  a  million,  and  are  rapidly  increasing. 


lERIi'S  HEW  SIRIIS  if  GRAMMARS, 

rorsimplicity  and  clearness,  for  comprehensive  research  and  minute  analysis,  for  freshness,  scientific 
method  and  utility,  this  series  of  English  Grammars  is  unrivalled  by  any  other  yet  published. 


Spencerian  Copy-Books. 

Used  in  NINE-TENTHS  of  the  Normal  Schools  in  the  United  States.  Officially  adopted  and  used  in  all 
the  principal  Cities  of  the  United  States.  Taught  in  all  the  Commercial  Colleges.  Over  ONE  MILLION 
sold  annually. 

WEBSTER'S  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES. 

NEW  EDITIONS,   Finely  Illustrated. 

This  popular  Series  is  very  justly  regarded  as  the  only  National  standard  authority  in  Ortliog^ra- 
phy.  Definition,  and" Pronunciation.  At  least  focr-fifths  of  all  the  School  Books  published 
in  this  country  own  Webster  as  their  standard ;    and  of  the  remainder,  few  acknowledge  any  standard. 


Spencerian  Donble  Elastic  Steel  Pens. 

They  are  used  in  all  of  the  principal  COMMERCIAE  C'OL,EEGES  in  the  United  States,  and 

pronounced  by  Accountants,  Teachers,  Officials  and  Correspondents  the  BEST  FJiXS  manufactured. 

4®="  Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  Invited  to  correspond  with  us  freely,  and  to  send  for  our  Descrip- 
tive Catalogue  and  Circular,  which  will  be  promptly  sent  upon  application. 
iJS=-  Liberal  terms  given  on  Books  furnished  for  Examination  or  Introduction. 
Address  the  Publishers, 

IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  Co., 

47  aud  49  Greene  Street,  New  York. 

S.  C.  GRIGGS  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


MILLER  &  WATSON'S 

Pateat  'Booh  Claa2pj 

-#    ••■■'If,  conipavt,  xti'onff,  n'nuplv,  duraliU:  and  chvap  articU 
r  enri-tjing  Jioitk.-i.     It  iviU  ontlnsl  n  dozen  atraps. 
iind    din    ihf     rt„„/;,v    1,0    injtn;/.    Hi'nnn- 
'       '   .il{  srhiiul  t«u«hert. 
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rKMUK-;    L'fTH.    ISlfir. 

DHM^^    ji  uu     JAPANNED    50    CENTS. 

For    sale    hy    1^..o'<hMIct<.    Htulioiivrs,    Nnii.ui    ;ui.l    Hardware    dealeri. 
Ask  for  the  Jutprorcd   Lout/  i'luntj>. 

MILLER  &  ffATSON,  Sole  Manufacturers.  211  CENTEE  ST.,  H.  T. 


THE  PRINCE  AMONG  JUVENILES! 

TO  HANDSOME  STEEL  EN6EAVIHGS,  SUITABLE  FOE  FBAMINQ, 

The  "  llotjal  CliUdren,"  and  **  Willie  the  Neivshoy.^' 

^^  Given   away  for  every  new  subscriber.  -^^ 

GREAT    SUCCESS    OF    VOLUME    XII.,    1868. 

101  BmmmM  fisifii. 

One  of  the  Very  Best,  Cheapest  and  Handsomest  Boys'  and  Girls'  Magazines  in  the  fforid. 

le  Childi-eu  are  id  rliapsodiBs  ovpr  it.  The  jri-owa-up  folks  iii-e  delighted,  and  the  press  everywhere  has  pro- 
icea  it  "THE  VKKV"  B105;T  AND  GHKAl'EST."  BEAU'lIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED,  aad  a  COVER  PRINTED 
30L0R  EVERY  MONTH.     Jm-  *Jood,  fresh  MUSIC  in  every  uiimber. 

S'ime  of  the  best  and  must  popular  writers  in  this  cniiitry  contribute  regularli/,  among  whom,  arc 
>B  ABB1TT,  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin,  Alice  Gary,  Geo.  S  Bitrlhioh,  Jame.s  Barron  Hope,  Lcella  Clark,  Alex's 
Clark,  Sophie  May,  Geo.  F.  Root,  Karl  REoiiN,  Mas.  C.  H.  Gii,DERSLBEVB,  AcausT  Bell,  etc. 


INET  ORGANS,  for  your  Home  Circle,  Church,  School-Room  or  f=abbath- School.      SKWING   MACHINES, 

iir   Families.     BOOKS,    MUSICAL,    MATHEMATICAL    and    PHILOSOPHICAL    INSTRUMENTS,     SILVER 

.,  eic  ,  etc.     For  iustance: 

I'ELOUBETS  lati'st  improved  Five  Octave  CABINET  ORGANS,  solid  walnut  case,  the  regular  retail  price  of 

is  iKl.SO,  will  V  ^-eiit  for  Fifty  subscriliers,  at  $1  each,  and  iib.i  in  cash  ! 

WHEEf.EK  &  WILSON'S  highest  premium  SEWING  MACHINES,  worth  $5.5,  will  be  sent  for  Fifty  snbscri- 

t  ijil  each,  and  ^l.")  in  cash,  and  many  other  usefn)  articles  in  like  proportion. 

TE  ItMS — $l.'ij  a  year,  with  the  two  Premium  Ivnirravinss.   To  Clubs,  ^\  each  subscription,  with  Premiuio, 

Send  Ten  Cents  for  a  Sample  Numbei'.  and  fnll  instructions  to  agents. 

AGENTS  WANTED  at  every  Town,  Post-Oflice  and  School  in  the  United  States.     Address 

J.   W.  J>. LUG  11  AD  AT  &  CO.,  424  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Book  for  the  School,  the  Family,  and  the  Literary  Ciri'le.     Compiled  by  Alexander  Clark,  A.  M., 

Editor  of  Ol'r  Schoolday  Visitor.     New  Orihinal  Dialogues,  Tableaux,  etc. 
le  most   eutertainini?  and   instructive  book   of   DIALOGUES   yet  issued.     A  valuable  addition  to  the   Family, 
hers'   and  School  Library,    ENDORSED    BY  THE  LEADING  JOURNALS  AND  EDUCATORS  OF  THE  DAY. 
).     35'2  pages.     Price,  post-paid,  $i..JO.     A  liberal  discount  to  Agents. 

J.   ir.  DAVGIIADAY  &  CO.,  Piihlishers,  434  Walnut  St.,  Philndelphia,  Pa. 


ISTO^TT   s,:E_A.nD'y 
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IHNNIE  DODGE;  OR,  THE  FREAKS  AND  FORTUNES  OF  AN  IDLE  BOY. 


BTT    X)Ii.     CII.A.S. 


G-A-ItlDETTE . 


irelve  full  page  Illustrations.     ICino.     274  pasres.     Beautifully  bound  in  handsome  cloth,  gilt  back,  etc. 

is  is  a  good  story,  well  told,  and  abounds  in  good  praciical  lessons  throughout.     It  i.s  intensely  interestinff  from 

inins  to  end.  and  is  iust  tlie  book  for  everv  bov  and  srirl  to  read.     Price,  uost-naid.  llll.2:i.     Sent  as  a  Premium 


BAY'iS    MATHEMATICAL    SERIES, 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 


GEOMETRY  and  TRIGONOMETRY, 

WITH 

MATHEMATICAL   TABLES. 


DISTINGUISHmG    CHAEACTEEISTICS. 

1.  Simplification  of  the  elements  of  the  science.  The  Geometri- 
cal axioms  and  postulates  arc  stated  in  four  general  propositions;  the 
leading  definitions  are  based  upon  the  idea  of  direction;  and  the  Trigo- 
nometrical functions  are  defined  and  treated'  as  ratios. 

2.  Methodical  Arrangement  of  subject.    The  properties  of 

each    figure  are   given   under   one   head,   and    are    not   scattered  through 
several  chapters  or   books. 

3.  ThorOUglmeSS.  The  work  includes  all  the  principles  usually 
given  in  text-books  on  these  subjects,  and  presents  many  additional  prin- 
ciples not  found  in  similar  text-books  in  common  use. 

4.  Exercises, — solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by  the 
pupil, — give  him  the  same  practical  drill  in  Geometry  and  Trigonometry 
that  he  has  had  in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 

The  exercises  in  Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  include  all  that  is 
usually  taught  in  works  on  Mensuration. 

5.  Mechanical  Execution.  Tlie  book  is  beautifully  printed  on 
excellent  paper;  bound  in  full  sheep,  with  marbled  edges,  forming  an 
attractive  octavo  volume  of  420  pages.  No  finer  specimen  of  typog- 
raphy has  yet  been  presented  in  a  text-book. 


Jg^"  Single  specimen  copies  forwarded  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  examination 
with  a  view  to  introduction,  for  $1.10.     'Wliolesale  price,  20.00  per  dozen. 
Address  the  publishers, 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  Co., 


THB  BBST  i^lJri^  €HB^rBST: 


Ilight  ofSeat,12 


C.    W.    SHERWOOD'S 
PATENT  F©I^I>I5fO  SEAT  A]^©  SCHOOI.  I>ESK. 

Patented  Nov.  6, 1866.    Patented  Jan.  15, 1867.    Patented  March  26, 1867. 

E   MANUFACTURE   AND  KEEP  CONSTANTLY  IN   STORE   THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  As- 
sortment of 


w 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE  AND  SCHOOL  APPARATUS 

that  can  be  found  in  the  West.  Wo  are  the  sole  proprietors  of  the  IIOLBROOK  SCHOOL  APPARATUS 
COMPANY,  and  manufacture  all  the  articles  ever  made  by  that  Company  —  many  of  which  are  greatly 
Improved.    We  have  no  exclusive  agent  for  these  goods. 

SHERWOOD'S  INK-WELiIi,  invented  and  patented  by  Geo.  Sherwood  —  best  made. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  APPARATUS  — all  kiuds. 

GREEIV  IjIQ,UID  SLATING  for  Blackboards  — best  known. 

In  short,  for  any  thing  and  every  thing  to  completely  outfit  a  College  or  School  of  any  grade,  send  to 

<C3rE3C».    c&J    C    "^7^.    S5:EI3E!:]FL'^7^0C533, 

105  Madison  Street,  Clilcago. 

t)(2.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  School  Fuk- 

NITURE. 

i8®,Send  for  Catalogue  of  Magio  Lanterns  »nd 

Slides. 


t^Send  for  Educational  Messenger. 
'6@„Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Philosophi- 
cal and  Chemical  Apparatus. 
t)®_Send  for  School-Book  List. 


ANALYTICAL  SCHOOL  READERS. 

BY 

RICHARD  EDWARDS,  LL.  D.,  Pres.  111.  Normal  University; 

AM) 

J.  RUSSELL  WEBB,  Author  of  Normal  Series  and  Word  Method. 

This  series  of  Readers  and  Speller  is  now  complete;  and  they  have  already  received  the  most  flattering 
indorsements  of  any  series  of  Readers  published.  They  contain  new  features,  which  give  them  luperior 
merit  over  any  other  series.    The  scries  consists  of 


Analytical  First  Reader. 
Analytical  Second  Reader. 
Analytical  Third  Reader. 


SOpj).  IQmo. 
160/1J9.  Idmo. 
256jojo.  IGmo. 


Analytical  Fourth  Reader.  264pp.  12mo, 
Analytical  Fifth  Reader.  SGOpp.  12mo, 
Analytical  Sixth  Reader.        494j3jt>.  12mo. 


Analytical  Speller.     By  Edwakds  and  Warren. 
Primary  Reading  Lessons,   consisting  of  eight  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated 
Charts,  designed  to  accompany  the  Analytical  Readers.     Size,  20X24  inches. 


ROWLAND'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 


GEO.  HOWLAND,  A.M.,  Prin.  Chicago  High  School. 
This  book  contains  the  leading  principles  of  Grammar  so  presented  as  to  embody  what  is  regarded  M 
the  most  useful  matter  for  Public  Grammar  Schools,  Academies,  and  High  Schools,  ■where  ths  Spelling- 
liook  and  Rhetoric  aro  not  considered  a  part  of  the  Grammar. 

0£0.  &  C.  ^¥.  SHERWOOD, 

105  Madison  Street,  CHicAao. 


SPLENDID  BOORS  ON  MTURIL  HISTORY. 

By  SANBORN  TENNEY, 

Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Vassar  Female  College. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ZOOLOGY. 

With  over  Five  IlunJred  Eugravings.     1  vol.  Crown  Svo.    Cloth.    Price,  $3.00.    Sent  by  mail  to  teach- 
ers for  $2.50. 

NATURAL  HISTOET  OF  ANIMALS. 

1  Tol.  Svo.  Cloth.    Containinc;  over  COO  engravings,  chiefly  of  American  animali,  birdi,  etc.    Price,  $2. 
Sent  by  mail  to  teachers  for  $1.75. 

TENNEY'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  TABLETS. 

For  the  use  of  schools  and  private  students.    I'rice,  $6. 


NEW  BOOKS  ON  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  Prof.  ARNOLD  GU  YOT. 

B®" "Incomparably  superior  to  any  thing  published."— Prof.  AoAssiz. 

J9^  "  One  of  the  ablest  Physical  Geographers  of  the  World."—  Prof.  J.  D.  Dasa. 

-(®-" Greatly  superior  to  any  works  of  the  kind  published." — Prof.  Joiipb  IIjUfET. 

l.~Guyot's  Primary,  or  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Geography. 

One  quarto  volume,  with  over  100  elegant  illustrations. 

ll.~Guyot's  Intermediate  Geography. 

One  quarto  volume,  elegantly  illustrated  and  containing  the  most  complete  exposition  of  tha 

ConstructiTe  or  Triangulation  System  of  Map-Drawing 

cf  any  book  ever  published. 

Experience  has  shown  this  to  bo  the  most  simple  and  practical  system  ever  used. 
In  this  book  it  is  applied  to  each  continent  and  to  each  of  the  United  .States. 
"It  is  thi  book  for  most  of  our  Common  SchooU."—  Illinoit  Teach'.r,  Die.  1567. 

III.— Guyot's  Common-School  Geography. 

One  royal  quarto  volume,  containing  23  splendid  maps  and  a  full  exposition  of  the 

CONSTKUCTIVE  SYSTEM  OF  MAP-DRA"WING. 


These  Geographies  arc  having  a  success  without  a  precedent  in  text-books.    Liberal  terms  for  Introdno- 
tion. 

»  ^   < 

GUYOT'S  CLASSICAL  MAPS. 

viz., 

Map  of  Homan  Empire,  6X8  feet, $15.00 

"      Ancient  Greece,  6X8    " 15.00 

"      Italia,  6X8    " 15.00 

»re  believed  to  be  the  finest  and  most  correct  maps  of  the  kind  in  the  world.    No  College  or  High  School 
can  afford  to  do  without  them.    Correspondence  and  orders  solicited. 

CHAS.  SCRIBXER  &  CO.,  Publisliers, 

654  Broadway,  New  York. 

HIRAM  HADLE Y,  Agent, 

Care  of  S.  C.  Griggs  k  Co.,  CHICAGO. 


EI€lLiIil   ytlli   SLITIIi. 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 


184  South-Clark  Street,  Chicago. 

Per  Pint,  $1.50;  per  Quart,  $2.75;  per  Half  Gallon,  $5.25  ;  per  Gallon,  $10.00. 


A  FEW  REASONS  WHY  IT  IS  SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  OTHER  SLATING: 

Its  color  is  iltad  black  and  will  never  change. 

It  will  never  blister  or  scale  off. 

Its  surface  is  perfectly  smooth  and  will  always  remain  hard  and  firm  as  real  slate. 

It  will  never  become  glazed  so  as  to  refuse  the  slate  pencil,  chalk,  or  crayon. 

As  the  surface  absorbs  nil  the  rays  of  light,  crayon  marks  can  be  seen  from  any  angl«  in  th«  school- 
room. 

Marks  of  crayon  or  pencil  erase  from  it  with  perfect  ease. 

It  is  perfectly  impervious  to  water. 

It  is  durable,  having  stood  the  test  of  ten  years'  constant  use  without  repair. 

It  can  be  applied  to  paper,  boards  and  walls  of  every  description,  old  or  new. 

WILDEH'S      LIQUID       C  E  31  E  ]V  T 

should  be  applied  to  all  new  walls  before  putting  on  Slating  of  any  kind,  as  it  penetrates  the  plastering 
and  renders  the  walls  lirm,  hard  and  durable,  and  prevents  their  becoming  dented  or  bruised. 

The  Slating  and  Cement  are  put  up  in  pint,  quart,  and  gallon  cans,  and  can  be  sent  pafely  by  express  to 
all  parts  of  the  country  with  full  instructiims  for  their  application.  PRICE  OF  EITHER— per  Pint, 
$1.75;  per  Quart,  $3.00  ;  per  Gallon,  $10.00.  Liberal  discounts  made,  when  purchased  in  quan- 
tities larger  than  a  gallon. 

Having  several  men  constantly  employed  in  applying  the  Slating  and  Cement,  we  are  at  all  times  pre- 
pared to  make  contracts  for  its  application  in  school  buildings  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  All  work  is 
warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  and,  on  sound  wall,  to  remain  good  ten  years  without  repair.  No  pay  is 
asked  until  the  Slating  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  proved  satisfactory. 

Price  of  coating  surfaces,  8  cents  per  square  foot. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Mn.  WILDER:  The  Liquid  Slating  left  by  you  as  a  specimen  upon  our  blackboards  is  the  best  I  haT« 
ever  seen,  and  your  mode  of  putting  it  on  is  no  small  item  in  its  favor.  The  even,  finished  surface  laref 
vastly  in  the  consumption  of  crayon.    I  consider  it  the  very  best  preparation  of  the  kind  in  use. 

I.  W'lLKINSOxN,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Jacksonville,  Illinois,  February  10, 18G8. 

A  short  time  ago,  Mr.  J.  Davis  Wilder  put  npon  the  blackboards  in  my  recitation  room  about  two  square 
yards  of  the  Excelsior  Liquid  Slating.  The  contrast  between  the  Excelsior  and  the  rest  of  the  blackboard 
was  so  great  that  at  the  first  opportunity  I  employed  Mr.  Wilder  to  slate  the  entire  surface.  The  Excel- 
sior Liquid  Slating  is  mnst  excdlmt.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  none  better.  I  cheerfully  recommend  it  to 
School  Boai-ds  and  School  Directors  everywhere.  1  also  recommend  Mr.  Wilder  as  one  well  quilified  to 
put  blackboards  in  the  very  best  condition. 

J.  V.  N.  STANDISII,  Prof,  of  Math,  and  Astronomj-,  Lombard  University. 

Galesburg,  111.,  Feb.  15, 1868. 

J.  Davis  Wilder,  Esq.,  made  application  to  me  some  time  in  September,  1867,  for  permission  to  try  big 
Excelsior  Liquid  Slating  on  the  blackboards  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Chicago.  He  was  authorized  to  put 
on  a  few  squares  as  a  test.  Since  tliat  time,  with  permission  of  tlio  Superintendent.  J.  L.  Pickard,  Ksq  , 
and  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education,  I  liave  employed  him  to  put  on  about  16,000  square  feet  of  the 
slating.  Teachers  speak  highly  of  it,  and  I  consider  it  superior  to  any  Blackboard  Slating  we  liave  here- 
tofore used.  JAMES  WARD,  Building  and  Supply  Agent  of  Public  Schools. 

Chicago,  March  31, 1868. 

*  *  *  My  blackboards  are  made  with  a  colored  hard  finish.  One  of  them  was  very  defectively  made, 
being  rough,  full  of  holes,  and  beginning  to  break  away.  Without  any  confidence  in  the  result,  for  I 
have  had  much  experience  with  the  various  slatlngs,  I  told  Mr.  Wilder  to  try  his  skill  on  this  one.  He 
did  so,  stopping  the  holes  and  leaving  the  board  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  It  is  smooth,  the  chalk- 
marks  erase  readily,  it  does  not  cut  the  rubber,  and  does  not  use  up  the  crayon  as  do  many  others.  Mr. 
Wilder's  Slating  is  certainly  very  good,  making  a  much  smoother  and  better  surface  than  usual,  and  I  am 
happy  to  corami'nd  it  to  all  desirous  of  securing  good  blackboards.  School  Directors  can  do  no  better  than 
to  employ  Mr.  Wilder  to  slate  their  boards,  as  they  will  thus  be  sure  of  good  results. 

WM.  M.  BAKER,  Principal  High  School. 

Springfield,  111.,  Feb.  15,  1SG8. 

J.  DAVIS  WILDER,  Esq.:  The  trial  of  your  Excelsior  Slating  upon  my  blackboards  has  proved  »  de- 
cided success.  The  article  is,  in  my  opinion,  preferable  to  any  other  in  use  for  the  production  of  a  good 
blackboard  surface.  Z.  GROVER,  Principal  Dearborn  Seminary,  CUtcajo. 

I  fully  agree  with  Prof.  Qrover  in  his  opinion  of  the  Excelsior  Liquid  Slating. 

S.  H.  WHITE,  Principal  Brown  School,  Chleag*. 


IjUte  Publicatmns  of 

131  Washington  Street,  Boston, 


HILLARD'S  READERS,  NEW  SERIES, 

With  an  original  treatise  on  Elocution,  by  Trof.  Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  College.  These 
Books  are  the  latai  compUtt  series  of  Headers  now  before  the  public.  They  have 
been  introduced,  in  whole  or  in  part,  into  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Washington,  Providence,  Hartford;  Portland,  Augustaj 
Me.;  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Peoria,  Quincy,  Springfield,  III.;  Madison,  Wis.;  Daven- 
port, Keokuk,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  Leavenworth,  Lawrence,  Kansas;  and  many 
other  important  places.  No  other  series  of  Readers  cont.ains  so  many  patriotic 
extracts,  many  of  which  liave  been  called  out  by  the  Great  Rebellion. 

WORCESTER'S  COMPREHENSIVE  SPELLING-BOOK. 

"The  ftrr.ingenient  nnd  classificntion  of  words  is  admirable,  and  tho  department  devoted  to  'Derivation*' 
nniurpaited." — Charltt  U.  Allen,  Pnncipal  Normal  Department,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

WOECESTER'S  PRIMARY  SPELLING-BOOK. 

ADAMS'S  SPELLING-BOOK,  for  Advanced  Classes. 

WALTON'S  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS, 

Consisting  of  Three  Books, 

The      "WRITTEN,"      "INTELLECTUAL,"      and      "PRIMARY." 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Written  Arithmetic,  in  its  treatment  of  both  the  theorv  and  the  prac- 
tice of  Arithmetic,  is  the  best  book  I  have  «v«r  seen.  While  it  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to" other  works  of 
iU  clau,  it  has  many  features,  original  and  unique,  wliich  give  it  a  marked  superiority  to  nil  of  them,  and 
which  can  not  fail  to  commend  it  to  tho  teacher  and  the  student." — Wm.  J.  Rolft,  A.M.,  Master  of  Cam- 
bridge {Matt.)  High  School. 

WALTON'S  DICTATION  EXERCISES, 

Comprising  a  Card,  on  which  are  arranged  figures  for  Arithmetical  operations,  and 
two  Keys  (Parts  I  and  II),  containing  answers  to  more  than  seven  thousand  exam- 
ples, to  be  performed  in  connection  with  the  Card.  They  may  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  and  supplementary  to  any  series  of  Arithmetics.  A  Sliding  Slate  may 
be  had  with  the  card, —  a  great  convenience  to  the  pupil  in  writing  results. 

Weber's  Outlines  of  Universal  History, 

Revised  edition,  with  Maps,  and  Index  of  Proper  Names  pronounced. 

C.  A.  Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States, 

A  new  edition,  entirely  rewritten,  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  by  Wm.  H. 
Seavey,  Principal  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  Boston. 

Edwards's  Outlines  of  English  History, 

A  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  brought  down  to  18G2. 

Winslow's  Intellectual  Philosophy, 

With  Additions,  bringing  the  science  down  to  the  latest  views. 

WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  &  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES 

J5^^  Copies  for  Examination  or  Introduction  furnished  by 

GEORGE  jr.  JjlCKSOJT,   n^cstcrn  .figent. 

Jak.  1,  1867.]  P.O.  ADDUISS-C.r*  of  U^.  B.  KEEJV  «  CO.,  Chteaffo. 


ECONOMY!    SIMPLICITY!!    COMPLETENESS!!! 


UNIVERSAL  RECORDS. 


THE  iyitem  of  Unircrsal  Records  is  specially  designed  for  the  use  of  those  who  prefer  to  aToid  th«  ex- 
pense and  inconTeniencB  of  more  than  one  record,  and  yet  desire  to  preserve  a 

ef  tach  pupil,  •mbracing  residence  of  Parent,  Class,  Age,  Enrollment,  Punctuality,  Attendance,  Deport- 
mtnt,  Recitation,  Examination  and  Rank,  in  connection  with  a 

SIIVGLE    EIVTRY     OF    THE    ]>rA]>J[E. 

Those  Records  are  arranged  on  a 
and  are  unsurpassed  in  respect  to 

ECONOMY,  SIMPLICITY,  AND  COMPLETENESS, 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

From  EDWARD  A.  SHELDON,  A.M.,  Principal  Oswego  Kormal  Training  School,  and  Suptrinttndtnt 
of  Public  Schools,  Oswego,  JS'ew  York. 

Oswsao,  Jun«  7,  1867. 
Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  copy  of  "Universal   Record"  sent.    The  arrangement  seems  simple, 
c6nci»e,  and  complete.    I  regard  it  a  very  convenient  form  of  record,  and  I  should  think  the  book  would 
k«  useful  to  every  teacher.  Yours  respectfully,  E.  A.  SHELDON. 

Ih-om  JIEV.  CTRUSNVTT,  DD.,  President  State  University,  Bloomingion,  Indiana. 

Bloomington,  July  20, 1867. 
naving  examined  your  Universal  School  Record,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  it  the  best  that  I 
haro  seen.    I  would  call  the  attention  of  Teachers  to  this  excellent  work,  feeling  satisfied  that  tliey  can 
find  none  moro  convenient  or  better  adapted  for  their  use.  CYRUS  NUXT. 


FISICE  I.IST. 

Universal  Records  for  Pupils,  24  pages,  style  1* $    08 

Universal  Records  for  Pupils,  24  p.'igcs,  stylo  2 10 

Universal  Records  for  Teachers,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  00 

Universal  Records  for  Teachers,  192  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 3  50 

Universal  Records  for  Professors,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  00 

Universal  Records  for  Professors,  192  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 3  50 

Universal  Records  lor  Superintendents,  144  pages,  cap,  heavy  sides 1  25 

Universal  Records  for  Superintendents,  2S8  pages,  cap,  cloth 2  25 

Uuivtrsal  Records  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  00 

Universal  Records  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 1  75 

Universal  Records  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  cloth  sides 2  25 

Blank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  hundred 60 

Blank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  thousand 3  50 

Blaok  Reports  to  Parents,  per  hundred 50 

Blank  Reports  to  Parents,  per  thousand 3  50 

Blank  Reports  to  Superintendents,  per  hundred 2  25 

•Has  spaces  for  punctuality,  attendance,  deportment,  and  recitation. 

No.  2  has  spaces  for  punctuality,  attendance,  deportment,  and  five  separate  recitations. 

The  Pupil's  Record  answers  all  the  purposes  of  "  Reports  to  Parents  ",  and  is  a  valuable  aid  to  discipline. 

Any  of  the  above  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

tlg-'SoT  C5  cents,  I  will  send  prepaid  for  examination  a  single  specimen  copy  of  the  Teacher's  or  Pro- 
fessor's Record.  A  supply  of  the  Pupil's  Record  for  first  iutroductipn  sent  by  Express,  on  receipt  of  on« 
half  of  tb«  rttail  prices. 

HAMILTON  S.  McRAE,  Muncie,  luOiaua, 

Or  Ben  Franklin  Book  Printing  Company,  Indianapolis, 
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WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  THE  LAN- 
GUAGES TO  THE  YOUNG?  AND,  AT  WHAT  AGE  MAY 
THE  STUDY  OF  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  BE  PROFITABLY 
COMMENCED?* 


BY  PROF.  J.  K.  BOISE 


In  answer  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  I  should  say  that  the 
method  which  nature  herself  indicates  is  the  best.  The  more  nearly 
we  can  approximate  the  manner  of  learning  our  mother  tongue  in 
childhood,  the  more  perfectly  and  easily  will  our  work  be  done.  No 
person,  of  whatever  age,  not  even  if  he  be  fifty  years  old,  can  com- 
mence and  successfully  prosecute  the  study  of  a  foreign  language 
without  consenting  to  assume  in  many  respects  the  attitude  of  a  child. 
Some  modifications  of  the  process  may  be  admitted,  in  view  of  the 
more  matured  reasoning  powers,  but  these  modifications  should  never 
be  such  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  essential  features  of  that  system  which 
nature  has  taught  us. 

What,  then,  are  the  features  of  this  system?  It  is  manifest  that  in 
acquiring  any  language  three  distinct  processes  must  become  familiar. 
The  ear  must  become  acquainted  witli  its  sounds;  the  eye  must  become 
familiar  with  its  written  characters;  and  the  mind  must  be  able  to 
express  its  own  conceptions  therein. 

Each  of  these  processes  is  quite  distinct.  Thus  a  jierson  may  learn 
to  read  a  foreign  language,  without  being  able  to  speak  it  himself,  or 
to  understand  it  when  it  is  spoken.  Again,  we  often  meet  with  per- 
sons who  say  of  French  or  German,  I  can  understand  it  when  1  hear 
it,  but  I  can  not  speak  it.  The  same  person  may  also  be  unable  to 
read  it.     In  this  case,  the  ear  alone  has  acquired  the  language:  in  the 

^Explanatory  Note. —  This  paper  was  read  not  long  ago  before  a  company 
of  teachers  in  Michigan,  and  hence  it  has  the  form  of  an  address.  It  was  not 
deemed  important  that  this  form  should  be  changed,  in  offering  the  paper  for 
pubhcation. 
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former  case,  the  eye  alone  has  become  familiar  [with  it.  Again,  the 
instances  are  very  common  Avhere  a  person  knows  something  of  a  lan- 
guage by  the  eye  and  ear,  but  he  can  not  express  his  thoughts  in  that 
language.  This  latter  process,  therefore,  is  distinct  from  the  two  for- 
mer, and  must  be  learned  independently. 

No  person  can  be  said  to  understand  any  language  very  well  until 
he  has  acquired  a  tolerable  familiarity  Avith  all  three  of  these  processes: 
unless,  indeed,  a  man  may  be  said  to  know  a  language  without  read- 
ing it.  But  I  think  this  will  hardly  be  admitted  in  a  company  of 
scholars  as  an  exception.  It  must  certainly  be  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  a  language  which  a  man  possesses  if  he  can  not  read  it. 

With  the  infant,  the  first  process  is  the  education  of  the  ear.  After 
listening  a  considerable  time  to  the  sounds  of  a  language,  the  little 
child  begins  to  imitate  those  sounds,  and  to  attempt  through  them 
the  expression  of  some  simple  ideas.  A  considerable  time  subsequent 
to  this,  the  child  is  set  to  the  remaining  task, —  that  of  familiarizing 
the  eye  with  the  written  characters  of  a  language. 

An  adult,  or  a  child  of  sufficient  age  to  learn  to  read,  will  most  nat- 
urally carry  on  the  three  processes  above  mentioned  simultaneously. 
While  studying  the  written  forms  with  the  eye,  he  should  so  far  accus- 
tom the  ear  to  the  sounds  of  a  language  as  readily  to  catch  the  meaning 
in  this  way;  and  he  should  also  constantly  exercise  himself  in  the  forms 
and  idioms  by  seeking  approjjriate  expressions  for  his  own  thoughts. 
In  this  way,  and  only  in  this  way,  can  a  language  ever  be  fully  mas- 
tered. 

I  am  aware  that  many  persons  look  upon  all  this  painstaking  and 
drudgery  as  unnecessary.  All  we  wish  for,  say  they,  is  to  learn  to 
read  a  foreign  language;  we  never  expect  either  to  speak  or  to  write 
it;  we  do  n't  even  care  to  do  this.  Now  I  hold  that  the  method  above 
described  is  the  readiest  way  of  learning  simply  to  read  a  language;  in- 
deed, I  do  not  believe  a  person  can  in  any  other  way  learn  to  read  a 
foreign  language  understandingly.  How  do  the  great  majority  of  per- 
sons in  our  country,  who  study  either  the  ancient  or  the  modern  lan- 
guages, learn  to  read  them?  Somewhat  on  this  wise:  a  lesson  is 
assigned,  in  some  author,  to  be  translated  into  English.  The  learner, 
with  dictionary  in  hand  (unless  he  have  some  more  convenient  help), 
sits  down  to  find  out  the  most  exact  equivalent  in  English  for  each 
foreign  word.  From  these  separate  equivalents  he  constructs  an  Eng- 
lish sentence,  or  the  semblance  of  one.  This  done,  he  proceeds  to  the 
next  sentence,  and  so  on,  to  the  end  of  the  lesson.  He  has  then  'got 
it  out'  —  a  conventional  expression  signifying  more  than  at  first  sight 
appears.  From  the  original  language,  he  has  '  got  out '  a  sufficiently 
crude  English  composition.  He  has  left  the  original  behind,  intact. 
He  scarcely  knows  any  more  about  it  than  before  he  commenced  his 
prodigious  task.     Indeed,  he  now  cares  nothing  about  it;  for  he  has 
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'got  out'  all  he  wanted.  With  this  precious  specimen  of  English 
which  he  has  so  luckily  just  '  got  out',  he  judges  of  the  literary  merits 
and  defects,  peradventure  of  Racine,  or  of  Schiller,  of  Virgil,  or  of 
Homer!  If  this  be  all  we  gain  in  studying  a  foreign  language,  then 
might  we  better,  according  to  the  theory  of  some  extremely  sagacious 
modern  philosophers,  study  all  foreign  literatures  by  the  aid  of  the 
best  translations  in  our  own  language.  We  should  accomplish  much 
more  in  a  given  time,  and  do  it  much  better. 

But  away  with  such  nonsense  and  sciolism.  No  language  was  ever 
learned  in  this  way.  It  will  remain  after  the  lapse  of  years  as  foreign 
essentially  as  when  the  study  of  it  was  first  commenced.  Between  it 
and  the  mind  of  the  student  there  remains  a  perpetual  wall  of  separa- 
tion in  the  form  of  an  English  version.  Such  a  student  is  like  a  trav- 
eler in  a  foreign  land  who  always  depends  upon  his  interi^reter.  The 
traveler  never  learns  the  foreign  language,  but  only  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  the  broken  and  often  ludicrous  dialect  of  his  servant: 
so  the  student  only  acquires  some  tolerable  facility  in  using  an  inter- 
preter. 

To  exemplify  my  meaning  more  fully,  I  will  take  the  simjile  Latin 
sentence  "  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori."  How  few  of  our 
scholars  would  apprehend  the  meaning  of  this  very  common  motto  by 
simply  hearing  it  for  the  first  time.  How  few  even  would  perceive 
the  meaning  by  the  eye,  until  they  had  conjured  up  the  English  words 
"it  is  sweet  and  glorious  to  die  for  one's  country."  Even  the  most 
common  words  remain,  I  apprehend,  essentially  foreign  to  the  minds 
of  most  Latin  scholars  who  have  studied  in  the  old-fashioned  waj\  To 
how  few  do  the  words  domiis,  xirhs,  equus,  7iavis,  miles,  Jilius,  suggest  ideas 
through  either  the  ear  or  the  eye,  until  the  interpreters,  house,  city,  etc., 
spring  up  before  the  mind.  How  few  who  have  studied  German  in 
the  ordinary  way  —  that  is,  without  constant  colloquial  exercises  — 
can  understand  the  beautiful  song  of  the  fisher-boy  in  the  opening 
scene  of  Schiller's  William  Tell!  And  yet,  if  one  can  not  read  it  in 
German  and  catch  the  ideas  at  once  from  the  words  of  Schiller,  I  am 
certain  he  can  form  no  correct  idea  of  its  exquisite  delicacy  and  sweet- 
ness. I  could  never  myself  execute  any  translation  of  it,  and  I  have 
never  seen  any,  w^hich  conveyed  to  my  mind  at  all  the  same  impression 
as  the  original.  The  same  remark  is  ai^plicable  to  all  finished  compo- 
sitions in  which  imagination  and  taste  largely  predominate.  To  my 
mind  they  are  absolutely  untranslatable.  The  same  thought  may,  by 
cultivated  minds,  be  wrought  into  beautiful  forms  in  other  languages; 
but  it  seldom  appears  with  the  vigor  and  beauty  and  freshness  and  life 
of  the  original.  I  have  never  seen  translations  of  the  most  celebrated 
authors,  whether  modern  or  ancient,  whicli  I  could  read  with  satisfac- 
tion. There  is  always  a  degree  of  rigidity  and  coldness  in  them, 
which,  whatever  their  beauty,  indicates  an  absence  of  life.  They  remind 
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me  of  wax  flowers,  which  may  indeed  be  very  beautiful,  but  are  at  best 
only  clumsy  imitations  of  nature's  handiwork  in  the  lilac,  the  pink, 
the  rose,  or  the  jasmine.  Who  could  ever  transfer  from  the  Greek  or 
Latin  page  the  fiery  energy  of  Demosthenes,  or  the  affluent  graces  in 
the  diction  of  Cicero?  How  many  have  tried  their  hand  at  transla- 
tions of  Homer,  but  who  has  ever  succeeded  in  satisfying  the  scholar 
that  can  read  the  original?  How  little  of  the  literature  of  the  modern 
languages  has  ever  been  successfully  clothed  in  an  English  dress! 
Who  has  ever  formed  an  adequate  idea  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  and 
French  and  German  literatures  without  reading  them  in  those  lan- 
guages respectively? 

In  my  judgment,  there  is  but  one  way  of  understanding  and  appre- 
ciating any  author;  and  that  is,  to  learn  the  language  in  which  he 
wrote,  and  to  read  what  he  has  written  in  his  own  words,  catching  the 
idea  directly  from  those  very  words,  without  the  shadow  of  an  inter- 
preter between.  In  this  view  I  feel  the  fullest  confidence  that  all 
scholars  will  agree  with  me. 

What,  then  is  the  practical  application  of  these  remarks  ?  Simply 
this:  in  studying  any  foreign  language,  we  should  aim  to  make  its 
words  and  idioms  so  familiar  that  they  should  no  longer  seem  foreign 
to  our  minds;  or  at  least,  so  familiar  that  we  can  dispense  with  all 
aidfi'om  an  interpreter;  so  that,  the  moment  an  intelligible  expression 
falls  on  the  ear  or  meets  the  eye,  it  shall  convey  its  own  meaning  to 
the  mind.  This,  and  nothing  short  of  this,  should  be  the  constant 
aim  of  every  person  in  studying  any  foreign  language. 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  the  old  method  of  study  and  teaching,  where 
the  only  aim  is  to  acquire  facility  in  rendering  the  foreign  tongue  in- 
to English,  is  sadly  deficient,  if  the  view  which  I  have  presented  is 
correct. 

What  better  method,  then,  some  one  will  say,  do  you  propose?  I 
answer,  by  referring  again  to  the  princij^les  laid  down  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  discussion.  I  would  seek  to  educate  the  ear  as  well  as  the 
eye,  and  especially  to  accustom  the  mind  to  think  in  the  language  in 
question.  In  this  way  alone  can  any  language  be  truly  mastered. 
With  nothing  short  of  this  can  it  be  comprehended  and  appreciated. 
Every  person  who  has  ever  acquired  a  foreign  language,  will  I  am 
confident,  corroborate  these  opinions. 

In  the  study  of  the  modern  languages  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
attain  the  desired  end.  The  facilities  for  studying  them  are  so  nu- 
merous, and  they  are  so  nearly  allied  to  our  own  tongue,  that  much 
less  time  and  eftbrt  are  requisite  to  obtain  a  tolerable  command  of  them. 
But  the  ancient  languages,  which  have  ceased  to  be  spoken,  must  tax 
our  powers  to  the  utmost.  We  can  not  have  for  a  teacher  any  person 
who  is  so  familiar  with  them  as  a  native  Frenchman  or  German  is  with 
his  own  mother  tongue;  and  besides,  they  are  farther  removed  from 
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us  in  their  words  and  structure.  But  even  in  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages  —  I  do  not  like  to  call  them  dead  languages,  for  they  still 
possess  to  the  true  scholar  a  voice,  a  soul,  a  life  which  is  immortal  — 
even  in  the  study  of  these  languages,  very  satisfactory  results  may  be 
attained  by  constantly  familiarizing  the  mind  with  the  ordinary  words 
and  idioms;  by  imitating  the  expressions  in  the  best  authors;  by  mak- 
ing them  speak  to  us  directly,  resolutely  thrusting  aside  all  English 
words  which  offer  themselves  as  interpreters;  and  by  seeking  to  ex- 
press our  own  thoughts  in  the  language  we  are  endeavoring  to  acquire. 
By  patiently  and  resolutely  following  out  a  course  of  discipline  such 
as  this,  we  may  do  much  towards  making  the  ancient  languages  as 
familiar  to  our  minds  as  the  modern. 

What  I  now  propose  may  seem  to  many  persons  too  great  an  inno- 
vation on  established  methods  of  study.  It  would  no  doubt  involve 
great  changes  among  us,  but  it  is  not  a  new  and  untried  system.  It  has 
long  ago  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  best  classical  schools  in  Europe. 
"We  have  also  excellent  helps  for  this  system  of  study.  I  need  not 
now  specify  the  authors  with  which  many  of  you  are  already  familiar. 
The  great  excellence  of  these  works  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  combine 
so  happily  both  the  analytical  and  synthetical  methods  of  study.  In 
other  words,  they  are  intended,  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  instructor,  to 
accustom  the  ear  to  the  sounds  of  the  language,  the  eye  to  its  written 
forms,  and  at  the  same  time  to  familiarize  the  mind  with  the  import- 
ant processs  of  expressing  its  conceptions  in  that  language. 

I  need  to  make  one  remark  qualifying,  or  rather  exjilaining,  what 
I  have  above  said.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  old  system  of 
study,  which  has  been  common  in  this  country,  has  produced  no  good 
results.  I  think  that  any  study  of  foreign  languages,  in  almost  any 
way,  however  imperfect  and  unphilosophical  the  method,  may  be  in 
many  respects  useful.  It  affords  a  certain  species  of  discipline,  which 
can  be  acquired  in  no  other  way.  It  puts  a  man  in  possession  of 
many  terms  which  serve  as  keys  to  the  meaning  of  a  great  multitude 
of  English  words.  It  also  opens  the  way  to  a  vast  amount  of  histori- 
cal knowledge.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  this:  it  does  not  afford  the 
means  of  appreciating  in  any  adequate  degree  the  literature  of  a 
foreign  language,  nor  make  that  language  seem  in  any  degree  a  home- 
like and  familiar  thing.  The  learner  has  always  a  painful  conscious- 
ness that  it  is  something  foreign;  that  he  has  not  command  of  it.  He 
seldom  enjoys  it  in  any  high  degree;  for  the  very  good  reason  that  he 
does  not  understand  it.  I  fully  believe  that  a  more  philosophical 
method — something  such  as  I  have  indicated  above  —  will  lead  to 
quite  different  and  much  more  satisfactory  results. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  plan  which  I  have  proposed  will  require 
too  much  time.  I  will  not  disguise  the  fact  that  much  time  and  hard 
labor  are  indispensable  to  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign  language.     I 
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never  yet  knew  the  prodigy  who  could  accomplish  the  task  in  six  les- 
sons, or  in  six  months  even.  But  I  do  not  think  the  old  method  is  a 
saving  of  time  in  any  resj^ect.  Quite  the  reverse:  I  think  it  was  a 
great  waste  of  time.  I  am  convinced,  from  observation  and  some  ex- 
perience in  teaching,  that  one  year  spent  as  I  have  indicated,  under  a 
good  instructor,  is  worth  two  under  the  old  system  of  drilling. 

Again,  it  may  be  said,  we  can  not  iind  teachers  to  cari'y  out  your 
system.  Here  I  must  acknowledge  my  full  conviction  that  not  all 
teachers  can  teach  all  things.  Although  the  public  seem  to  demand 
that  the  masters  in  our  academies  and  union  schools  should  know  and 
teach  every  thing,  I  think  it  will  be  some  time  before  one  head  can 
carry  so  much  wisdom.  The  truth  is,  we  must  have  in  the  art  of 
teaching,  as  in  the  mechanic  arts,  a  division  of  labor.  I  deem  this  one 
of  the  most  pressing  wants  in  our  educational  system.  It  is  needed 
not  only  for  the  teaching  of  the  languages,  but  also  for  the  teaching  of 
all  the  sciences,  and  even  for  the  rudiments  of  our  education.  Men 
should  know  what  they  understand  and  can  teach,  and  not  go  entirely 
beyond  the  sphere  of  their  knowledge  in  imparting  instruction  to 
others.  I  was  never  of  the  opinion  that  a  man  could  teach  well  that 
of  which  he  knew  nothing  himself  If  a  little  more  common  sense 
be  applied  to  this  business,  and  teachers  confine  themselves  within 
the  sphere  of  their  knowledge,  not  professing  a  competency  for  every 
department  of  instruction,  I  have  no  fear  but  men  will  be  found  who 
can  teach  the  languages  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Already,  indeed,  in 
our  state  I  believe  there  are  many  who  are  doing  their  work  well  in 
this  department  of  instruction.  A  little  more  mercy  shown  to  teach- 
ers—  if  it  be  recollected  that  they  are  men  and  not  Titans, —  a  little 
more  division  of  labor,  and  the  number  of  competent  teachers  of  the 
languages  will  be  much  increased. 

I  have  thus  briefly  indicated  some  of  my  views  on  the  first  question 
proposed  to  me.  I  regret  tliat  I  have  no  time  for  the  discussion  of 
the  second  inquiry,  "At  what  age  may  the  study  of  a  foreign  language 
be  profitably  commenced?"  I  should  aim  to  show  that  the  study, 
properly  simplified,  might  be  commenced  much  earlier  in  life  than  is 
usual  among  us;  and  I  would  like,  also,  to  offer  some  considerations 
in  favor  of  a  much  more  general  study  of  the  modern  languages  in 
all  our  schools,  and  in  favor  of  commencing  them  before  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek.  I  must,  however,  for  the  present  postpone  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  topics. 


Fame. —  Fame  does  not  possess  a  strong  memory.  For  a  long  flight, 
she  relieves  herself  of  all  unnecessary  incumbrances.  She  rejects,  on 
her  departure  and  in  her  course,  many  who  thought  themselves  ac- 
cepted hy  her,  and  she  comes  down  to  late  ages  with  thelightest  possi- 
ble burthen.  Sismondi. 
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INSTRUCTION    OF    THE    BLIND.- II. 


BY  J,  LOOMIS. 


The  pupils  at  the  institution  are  graded  according  to  their  advance- 
ment. There  are  consequently  three  departments,  and  three  teachers 
in  literature.  I  shall  only  glance  at  the  studies  of  the  Primary  and 
Second  Departments,  omitting  explanations  of  methods  of  instruction, 
peculiar  difficulties,  etc.,  for  more  particular  mention  when  we  reach 
the  Senior  Class.  The  Department  of  Music  and  that  of  Handicraft 
are  distinct,  and  shall  be  mentioned,  if  at  all,  separately. 

The  branches  pursued  in  the  Primary  and  Middle  Departments  are 
those  usually  taught  in  the  i^ublic  schools.  In  the  first,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  alphabet  in  raised  letters,  the  speller  and  the  reading- 
book  are  found  alike  in  the  hands  of  the  child  of  twelve  years  born 
blind,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  youth  who  has  just  lost  his  sight.  And, 
strange  as  it  may  ajipear  to  the  visitor,  the  child  frequently  excels  the 
older  pupil  in  these  first  lessons.  The  little  fingers  are  delicate  and 
very  sensitive.  If  a  beautiful  hand  is  a  mark  of  gentility,  a  child  that 
has  early  lost  its  sight  has  the  first  claim  to  that  distinction.  Its 
hand  is  often  a  perfect  ideal  of  beauty  in  size,  shape,  and  sensibility 
This  acuteness  of  perception  will  ex2)lain  the  reason  why  some  very 
young  pupils  can  trace  boundaries  on  raised  maps  and  locate  cities 
with  so  much  facility.  Some  of  these  young  pupils  learn  to  write 
beautifully  before  the  expiration  of  one  term.  It  is  no  small  pleasure  for 
a  teacher  to  receive  a  letter  from  a  blind  i)upil.  What  must  be  the 
emotions  of  parents  who  receive  a  letter  for  the  first  time  from  a  blind 
child!  Home  must  be  filled  with  surprise  and  delight.  Before  a  term 
expires,  also,  many  pupils  read  well.  Occasionally  one  is  able  to  read 
fluently  in  a  few  month.s.  A  lad  thirteen  years  of  age  entered  the  in- 
stitution last  October,  not  knowing  his  letters  at  that  time.  On  a  pub- 
lic occasion,  after  three  months'  study,  he  read  a  fable  without  any 
preparation,  fluently  and  correctly.  I  never  knew  a  seeing  pupil  that 
learned  to  read  so  well  in  so  short  a  time.  On  the  same  occasion,  a 
little  girl  of  twelve,  who  had  been  in  the  institution  one  session  and  a 
few  months,  answered  many  questions  in  geography,  proposed  by  the 
visitors,  very  readily.  Geography  is  regarded  a  very  easy  study;  but 
it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  for  the  blind.  The  test  of  their  knowl- 
edge is  just  the  reverse  of  seeing  pupils.  The  latter  know  when  they 
can  answer  without  the  map:  blind  pupils  know  when  they  can  point 
to  a  given  city  or  trace  the  finger  along  a  boundary  or  river-course. 
This  can  not  be  done  without  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  country.  The 
little  girl  referred  to  is  a  proficient,  also,  in  mental  arithmetic  and 
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the  other  studies  in  the  Primary  Department,  and  has  been  advance 
to  the  Second.  Her  standing,  from  the  first,  was  9.5  on  a  scale  of  10. 
She  did  not  know  the  alphabet  when  she  entered  the  institution,  one 
year  ago  last  fall.  I  presume  she  will  complete  the  studies  in  the  Sec- 
ond Department  this  session,  and  that  she  will  be  promoted  to  the 
Senior  Class  the  next.  She  has  very  remarkable  talents  for  music,  to 
the  cultivation  of  which  she  has  regularly  devoted  a  portion  of  time. 

Do  not  suppose  that  all  can  accomplish  what  I  have  claimed  for 
these  pupils.  Most  require  much  longer  time  before  they  are  prepared 
to  be  advanced  to  higher  classes.  Diversity  in  progress  is  due  in  part 
to  early  home  culture  and  to  health,  as  well  as  to  native  ability.  In 
the  cases  of  those  named  it  is  chiefly  due  to  extraordinary  talents,  for 
their  education  previous  to  admission  into  the  institution  was  physi- 
cal only.  Others  approach  the  more  successful  according  to  their 
abilities. 

In  estimating  the  results,  the  efforts  of  teachers  much  not  be  over- 
looked. The  direct  presentation  of  a  principle,  the  oft-repeated 
review,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  every  lesson  before  another  is  attempt- 
ed,—  this  is  their  work,  and  this  has  accomplished  most.  Like  the 
lens  in  the  hand  of  the  skillful  operator,  the  teacher  collects  and  di- 
rects the  light,  until  the  principle  is  made  plain.  And  when  a  blind 
child  surpasses  one  with  every  faculty  unimpaired,  ccctcris  paribus,  meth- 
ods of  instruction  may  be  justly  claimed  as  contributing  something  to 
that  success.  It  is  not  ingenuous  to  attribute  all  to  the  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance of  being  Hind! 

Besides  the  studies  mentioned,  a  course  of  reading  is  pursued  for  an 
hour  in  the  evening.  Histories,  biographies,  travels,  and  other  works 
instructive  and  pleasing  to  children,  are  read.  This  is  a  delightful 
exercise.  Thus  they  early  become  acquainted  with  authors.  A  taste 
for  reading  is  established.  A  beautiful  story  becomes  an  object  of  at- 
traction as  well  as  playthings,  for  blind  children  love  toys  like 
the  seeing.  Only  so  much  time  is  devoted  to  this  exercise  that  none 
are  weary  of  it.  Were  such  a  course  of  reading  introduced  into  our 
public  schools,  it  would  be  of  incalculable  value.  Nothing  would 
more  effectually  protect  our  youth  against  forming  tastes  for  fiction 
and  objectionable  literature.  Nothing  would  tend  more  to  cultivate 
a  taste  for  instructive  books.  In  stead  of  contemplating  home  and 
local  scenes,  the  mind  would  be  enlarged  by  studies  of  distant  coun- 
tries and  peoples,  and  by  the  histories  of  all  time.  New  aspirations 
would  be  formed.  Who  can  not  remember  the  longings  of  his  child- 
hood to  learn  something  more  than  he  had  means  or  opportunity  to 
gratify?  Who  does  not  remember  some  book  that  has  developed  the 
half-formed  resolution  to  obtain  an  education  into  a  fixed  de- 
termination? I  remember  to  have  heard  related  in  my  boyhood 
many  things  respecting  the  disastrous  campaign  of  Napoleon  I  to  Kus- 
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sia.  My  interest  in  the  fate  of  that  man  was  intense;  and  when,  a  few 
years  later,  I  obtained  the  history,  every  page  was  perused  with  most 
devoted  attention.  I  have  often  read  and  re-read  the  history  of  that 
wonderful  man.  But  the  emotions  of  admiration  with  which  I  first 
followed  his  career  have  ever  been  felt,  though  my  judgment  leads 
me  to  a  very  different  estimate  of  his  character.  I  never  open  to  the 
map  of  South  America  but  a  thousand  scenes,  the  most  sublime  and 
the  most  beautiful,  are  recalled.  The  ascent  of  Chimborazo,  Cotopaxi 
crowned  with  snow,  yet  belching  flames,  the  vast  forests,  the  mighty 
rivers,  the  strange  animals,  the  beautiful  birds,  all  new  to  me.  are  still 
remembered  with  the  utmost  delight.  The  discovery  of  this  new 
world  is  due  to  a  book  of  '  Travels  '  which  fell  into  my  hands  at  the 
same  early  age.  Whether  my  admiration  for  nature — '  the  vast,  the 
stable  and  sublime',  as  well  as  the  'transient  and  minute' — is  wholly 
due  to  the  influence  of  these  Travels,  I  need  not  say.  It  is  true  that  a 
new  world  of  delight  was  opened,  and  I  am  never  weary  of  such 
studies.  An  intense  desire  to  see  and  to  know  was  awakened.  What 
is  true  of  myself  may  become  the  experience  of  another.  The  library 
ought  to  be  in  every  school-house.  It  ought  to  contain  books  suited 
to  the  wants  of  youth.  These  should  be  read  daily  by  the  teacher,  for 
many  pupils  that  will  listen  attentively  will  not  read.  Many  a  book  in 
tlie  hands  of  a  teacher  would  be  delightful  which  could  not  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  pupil  alone.  Many  explanations  can  be  made  to  show 
the  value  and  use  of  daily  studies.  Besides,  parents  often  do  not 
know  how  to  choose  or  to  direct,  if  they  are  willing  to  buy  books  for 
their  children. 

Pupils  here  arc  much  more  conversant  with  books  than  those  of  the 
same  age  and  grade  in  public  schools  out  of  the  towns.  And,  so  far  as 
appreciation  of  this  exercise  is  a  test  of  culture,  they  are  in  advance  of 
seeing  pupils.  This  is  attributable  chiefly  to  the  attention  paid  to  ju- 
dicious reading. 

Telegraphic  dispatches  are  read  daily,  more  especially  I'or  tlie  older 
pupils.  But  many  of  the  younger  ones  show  their  appreciation  of  this 
short  lesson,  by  being  present  from  choice.  During  the  war,  the  pu- 
pils were  as  eager  to  hear  the  daily  news  as  the  most  ardent  patriot. 
The  interest  thus  awakened  in  national  atfaii's  can  never  be  lost. 


Strikinc  Kesults. — The  diftercnt  countries  in  the  world,  if  arningcd 
according  to  the  state  of  education  in  them,  will  be  found  to  be 
arranged  also  according  to  wealth,  morals,  and  general  haiipiness;  at 
the  same  time,  the  condition  of  the  peojile,  and  the  extent  of  crime 
and  violence  among  them,  follow  a  like  order. 

National  Kducalion,  by  Fred.  Hill. 
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GRAMMATICAL  NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


BV  DR.  SAM0EL  WII.LARD. 


N(J.  /.-  VhUi  AND  ABUSE  OF  DIAGMAMfi. 

1.  You  ask  nie  what  reviews  you  can  find  to  help  you  in  your  con- 
demnation of  CUvrk's  Grammar  and  his  system  of  diagrams;  and  you 
further  ask  whether  you  ought  to  condemn  them. 

I  can  not  refer  you  to  reviews  of  the  book:  such  as  I  have  seen  are 
scattered  here  and  there  in  educational  periodicals  that  are  probably 
not  within  your  reach;  and  I  may  come  at  once  to  the  latter  part  of 
your  question,  whether  you  ought  to  condemn  the  grammar  and  the 
diagrams. 

First,  as  to  the  diagrams.  Thero  is  a  strong  prejudice  against  them 
in  the  minds  of  many,  which  is  based  partly  on  the  odd,  uncouth, 
mechanical  aj^pearance  of  the  pages  containing  them:  thus  I  heard 
them  called  at  an  institute,  'Clark's  horror  of  sausage-links'.  Now  I 
think  uncouthness  no  fair  and  sufficient  reason  against  them.  Dia- 
grams and  tabular  arrangements  of  any  sort  are  not  made  for  grace 
and  beauty,  but  rather  to  assist  the  comprehension  of  logical  and  ra- 
tional relations  by  exhibition  of  rejiresentative  terms  in  space  rela- 
tions so  that  the  rational  relations  are  suggested.  On  a  fly-leaf  of  my 
History  of  England  I  drew  a  genealogical  scheme  of  the  Sovereigns  of 
England,  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  House  of  Hanover:  this  is 
a  diagram;  it  serves  better  than  any  text  to  impress  upon  my  mind  the 
relations  of  these  persons,  and  is  better  even  for  reference.  I  take  from 
the  shelf  above  me  Whately's  Logic:  I  find  in  it  many  diagrams,  and 
presently  find  the  archbishop  saying  (in  Bk.  II,  ch.  v,  §  5),  "  It  is  usual, 
when  a  long  and  complex  course  of  division  is  to  be  stated,  to  draw  it 
out,  for  the  sake  of  clearness  and  brevity,  in  a  form  like  that  of  a 
genealogical  tree."  Forthwith  he  fills  a  page  with  a  diagram  which 
furnishes  an  analysis  of  the  previous  ninety  pages  of  his  book.  He 
does  not  call  it  a  diagram;  but  it  is  one.  And,  to  use  his  own  words, 
is  not  the  analysis  of  a  long  sentence  "a  long  and  complex  course  of 
division";  and  is  it  not  well  "to  draw  it  out,  for  the  sake  of  clearness 
and  brevity,  in  a  form  like  that  of  a  genealogical  tree" ? 

Now  Clark's  diagrams  are  admirably  suited  to  the  system  of  analysis 
that  he  teaches;  and  although  they  may  seem  in  form  too  much  like 
a  string  or  heap  of  links,  the  objection  is  but  a  slight  one.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  the  form  might  be  somewhat  altered  to  avoid  the  harness;  but 
I  think  it  could  not  be  done  advantageously. 

There  remains  a  question  as  to  the  actual  benefit  and  expediency  of 
use  of  these  or  any  other  diagrams  in  teaching  grammar,  and  specially 
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in  analysis  of  sentences.  In  the  Illinois  Teacher  for  1862  and  1863 
(vol.  viii,  298:  ix,  16,  49,  76)  there  were  articles  on  both  sides  of  this 
question;  but  the  writers  soon  lost  sight  of  their  subject,  dropped  ar- 
gument and  fell  to  personalities,  so  that  the  editor  shut  off  the  dis- 
pute, and  allowed  no  further  discussion.  The  real  questions  are  two: 
first,  do  diagrams  help  the  scholar?  second,  do  diagrams  help  the 
teacher? 

Now  no  one  can  claim  that  a  pupil  who  does  not  correctly  analyze  a 
sentence  can  make  a  correct  diagram  of  it:  the  analysis  must  precede 
the  formation  of  the  links  or  other  scheme  of  arrangement.  The  dia- 
gram system  can  help  the  scholar  only  by  giving  him  a  form  of  ex- 
pression for  what  he  has  studied  out,  the  relations  of  the  words, 
phrases,  and  clauses:  using  it,  he  can  see  that  he  has  omitted  no  word; 
and  he  has  a  regular  mode  of  analysis  by  the  habit  of  such  use.  If  he 
is  ignorant  or  blundering,  neither  his  analysis  nor  his  diagrams  will 
be  correct.  But  in  the  proper  use  of  diagrams  the  benefits  indicated 
in  the  sentence  from  Whately  are  obtained  by  the  scholar,  'clearness 
and  brevity ' :  many  words  would  be  necessary  for  writing  out  an  anal- 
ysis which  can  be  indicated  with  clearness  and  brevity  by  a  diagram. 
But  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  a  pupil  should  be  trained  to  make 
his  analysis  without  diagrams,  as  well  as  with  them.  If  he  can  not 
analyze  a  sentence  without  putting  it  into  a  diagram  as  he  goes  along, 
he  is  ill  taught,  ill  trained.  We  think  one  ill  taught  in  arithmetic 
who  can  carry  on  no  operations  in  mind,  but  must  resort  to  paper  or 
slate  for  all  calculations:  still  worse  is  he  taught  in  grammar  to  whom 
the  diagram  is  a  necessity  in  making  the  analysis.  If  a  teacher  uses  a 
diagram  system,  let  him  train  his  scholars  to  make  complete  verbal 
analyses  before  they  make  representative  analyses:  teach  them  to  talk 
analysis  as  well  and  as  promptly  as  to  fgurc  analysis.  I  think  that  a 
large  share  of  those  who  teach  from  Clark's  (irammar  neglect  this 
rule,  and  hence  have  brought  a  not  unnatural  condemnation  upon  the 
book  which  they  use:  their  superficiality  is  ascribed  to  the  system  of 
grammar  and  to  the  diagrams;  but  an  equal  superficiality  will  be  found 
to  pervade  all  their  work.  The  more  simple  and  clear  any  system  is, 
the  more  readily  can  superficial  teachers  and  pupils  make  a  show  of 
knowledge  with  it.  Tliey  get  a  mechanical  facility  which  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  system  when  properly  used  in  good  hands.  Mathematicians 
work  mechanically  whenever  they  use  a  familiar  formula  to  sliorten 
their  work. 

Next  we  consider  whether  diagrams  help  tlie  teacher.  Their  great- 
est benefit  is  to  the  teacher.  If  he  has  the  scholars  use  them,  he  can 
have  the  whole  class  go  over  the  whole  of  a  lesson  in  analysis,  and 
can  himself  see  with  rapid  glance  that  they  have  so  far  understood  the 
structure  of  the  sentences  given  that  they  can  show  the  relations  of 
the  terms  by  arranging  tliem.     Tliis  is  a  real  and  a  considerable  help. 
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It  is  like  the  aid  given  by  the  blackboard  in  arithmetical  exercises, 
when  each  i^upil  shows  by  the  written  operation  on  the  board  that  he 
knows  how  to  go  through  with  the  required  work.  You  were  my 
pupil  in  our  Normal  School  when  I  there  used  a  system  of  representa- 
tion of  analysis  by  diagrams,  which  was  given  in  the  Massachusetts 
Teacher  nearly  ten  years  ago  (vols,  xi,  454,  and  xii,  41,  Dec.  1858  and 
Feb.  1859)  by  that  able  scholar,  Prof.  Alpheus  Crosby;  and  you  surely 
remember  with  what  ease  I  could  by  it  test  the  pujails  upon  their 
knowledge  of  the  lessons  in  analysis,  our  text-book  being  Greene's 
Elements.  If  the  years  of  army  life  and  of  business  have  not  driven 
the  method  out  of  your  mind,  you  will  find  it  similarly  useful  to  you 
now.  as  Prof.  Crosby  found  it  in  his  Normal  School  in  Massachusetts. 
Now  I  do  not  like  Clark's  system  of  diagrams  chiefly  because  I  pre- 
fer a  system  of  analysis  different  from  his.  His  system  makes  the 
analysis  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  verb:  consequently,  in  sen- 
tences having  a  transitive  verb  it  makes  the  object  one  of  the  princi- 
pal jiarts  of  the  sentence,  and  not  a  pnvt  of  the  jiredicate.  I  prefer 
the  strictly  logical  system  which  divides  the  sentence  into  subject  and 
predicate,  and  treats  the  object  as  a  modifier  of  the  jjredicate  verb. 
"Virtue  secures  happiness";  Clark  says  that  secures  is  the  predicate:  I 
deny  it:  as  others  say,  secures  happiness  is  the  predicate;  and  these  are 
right.  Hence,  despite  some  marked  excellences,  I  never  should 
choose  Clark's  Grammar,  but  prefer  the  analysis  of  which  Greene  is 
the  leading  expositor,  and  which  is  substantially  the  same  in  the 
grammars  of  Bingham,  Bullions,  and  so  on  down  the  alphabet  to 
Welch  and  Wells.  I  do  not  so  much  condemn  Clark,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  your  question,  as  prefer  other  authors.  I  prefer  grammars 
whose  analysis  uses  the  current  terms  of  grammatical  literature  with 
correctness  or  an  api^roximation  to  it.  The  grammarians  have  done 
violence  enough  to  the  technical  terms  of  logic  in  their  assumption  of 
them:  let  us  at  least  mar  them  as  little  as  possible  in  the  stealing; 
and  when  we  speak  of  a  predicate  let  us  mean  a  whole  predicate,  and 
not  one  clipped  of  an  essential  part. 


SCIIOOL-IIOUSE    KEEPING 


In  our  school  join-nals  all  the  various  methods  of  conducting  recita- 
tions are  discussed,  and  in  our  institutes  long  and  earnest  lectures  are 
delivered  on  the  lest  methods  of  teaching  pupils,  and  of  conducting  ex- 
ercises in  all  the  departments  of  school.  These  things  are  all  well; 
but,  in  my  humble  opinion,  there  is  another  phase  of  school-work,  not 
less  important,  and  even  more  really  necessary,  that  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
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made  a  subject  of  instruction  oi-  discussion,  viz.,  iSchool-House  Keeping. 
Is  not  the  cleanliness  of  the  room  where  a  child  is  to  sit  six  hours 
each  day,  and  five  days  each  week,  as  important  as  his  style  of  writing 
or  manner  of  reading  ?  The  one  is  important,  but  the  other  is  neces- 
sary; the  one  pertains  to  an  accomplishment,  tlie  other  to  health. 
How  often  are  school-rooms  to  be  seen,  not  only  with  dirty  windows 
and  wood-work,  but  with  floors  covered  with  dirt  and  filth.  The 
teacher  pays  but  little  attention  to  the  cleanliness  or  neatness  of  the 
room.  Cobwebs  often  fill  every  corner;  fragments  of  paper,  apple  and 
nut  relics,  and  plenty  of /ree  soil,  co\er  the  floor;  the  desks  of  the 
pupils  and  that  of  the  teacher  are  covered  with  the  various  articles 
common  and  uncommon  in  a  school-room,  all  in  disorder  and  dust, 
thus  indicating  the  absence  of  aesthetic  culture. 

The  character  of  a  school  can  be  learned  from  the  appearance  of  the 
school-room.  A  neat,  skillful  teacher  never  lacks  system  or  neatness. 
A  pile  of  dirt  about  the  stove  or  in  the  corner  annoys  him  more  than 
a  poor  lesson  or  an  unnecessary  amount  of  disorder.  Neatness  in  a 
school-room  has  a  cheering  influence  in  promoting  order.  A  pupil 
will  not  long  be  rude  or  careless,  lazy  or  disobedient,  where  systematic 
neatness  and  an  orderly  arrangement  of  every  thing  about  the  school- 
room is  a  sine  qua  non.  Not  long  since,  I  entered  a  school-room  just 
as  the  jaftitor  had  completed  sweeping,  and  he  had  accumulated  about 
a  half-bushel  of  dirt,  the  result  of  that  day's  work  in  school-room.  It 
needed  no  special  revelation  to  enable  me  to  write  out  the  character 
of  that  teacher  and  the  condition  of  the  school. 

We  often  find  school-rooms  defaced  with  caricatures,  cuttings,  and 
even  vulgar  writings.  To  j^revent  these,  to  keep  the  school-house 
clean  and  neat,  to  have  his  own  and  the  pupils'  books  properly  ar- 
ranged, to  have  the  pupils  trained  in  keeping  the  house  neat  and 
bright,  is,  in  my  opinion,  as  much  an  element  of  good  school-keeping 
as  any  other,  and  should  be  insisted  on  by  superintendents  and 
directors. 

In  addition,  every  teacher  can  do  something  toward  making  his 
school-room  attractive,  after  he  has  succeeded  in  keeping  it  free  from 
cobwebs  and  defacings.  Pictures  are  cheap  and  plenty,  and  in  sum- 
mer branches  of  trees,  flowers  and  grain  arc  abundant,  and  make  no 
undesirable  ornamentation  when  tastefully  arranged.  To  train  a 
child  to  neatness  is  a  lesson  most  important  to  him,  and  one  which 
will  be  valuable  to  him  in  after  life. 

By  an  occasional  look  into  lawyers'  offices  and  doctors  shops,  we  see 
the  effect  of  early  education  in  dirty  school-rooms  and  often  in  dirty 
kitchens.  A  stove  and  surroundings  smeared  and  colored  witli  to- 
bacco-juice, a  floor  whose  surface  is  coated  with  dirt  of  a  week's  accu- 
mulation, cobwebs  and  dust,  disarranged  books  and  ])apers,  a  high 
temperature,  Avitli  windows  closed  and  noxious  atmospliere,  form  the 
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prominent  scenes  in  every  day's  drama.  If  I  had  a  teacher  who  would 
not  keep  his  school-house  neat  and  in  order,  I  would  dismiss  him  for 
it  as  soon  as  for  immorality  or  inability  to  govern. 

Ventilation  is  an  essential  department  of  school-house  keeping.  To 
care  for  the  health  of  pupils  is  of  greater  importance  than  their  writ- 
ing, reading,  or  geography;  and  we  live  more  on  air  than  on  food. 
We  can  retain  good  health  longer  on  bad  food  than  we  can  on  bad  air. 
In  most  of  our  school-houses,  when  closed,  the  air  is  all  breathed  over 
in  thirty  minutes.  After  that  the  pupil  and  teacher  breathe  noxious 
vapor,  emissions  from  the  lungs  and  pores  of  the  body,  which  will  in 
the  end  produce  disease  and  death.  No  doubt  many  life-long  diseases 
are  contracted  in  closed  school-rooms.  A  little  investment  in  knowl- 
edge of  the  properties  of  the  atmosphere  and  philosophy  of  respira- 
tion would  save  sickness,  doctors'  bills,  and  suffering.  Would  it  not 
be  Avell  to  have  some  lectures  in  our  institutes  and  normal  schools  on 
'School-House  Keeping',  and,  if  necessary,  fewer  on  the  great  and 
wonderful  hobby.  Object  Teaching?  H. 


THE    STUDY    OF    HISTORY 


Editou  op  Teacher:  I  bow  to  your  request  for  an  article  on  the 
Study  of  History.  Let  me  begin  with  some  thoughts  on  the  value 
and  importance  of  this  study.  History,  the  i'ecord  of  human  expe- 
rience, exhibits  the  results  of  human  conduct  as  it  works  out  these  re- 
sults through  long  periods  of  time  and  over  wide  stretches  of  country. 
It  shows  on  a  large  scale  the  value  of  character,  and  evidences  the 
power  of  principles  and  ideas  by  their  outcome  through  great  epochs 
of  time.  Recording  the  i)ast,  it  forewarns  the  future,  and  inspires  or 
deters  with  an  authority  that  few  care  to  disregard.  The  instructor 
of  citizens,  the  monitor  of  states,  it  is  the  voice  of  God  syllabling 
through  the  centuries  the  omnipotence  of  justice  and  the  eternity  of 
truth.     Wise  men  have  ever  been  diligent  students  of  history. 

All  the  sciences  have  their  roots  and  beginnings  in  history;  and  no 
scholar  thoroughly  comprehends  his  science  till  he  has  traced  it  in  its 
historic  rise  and  development.  To  many  of  the  sciences,  and  especial- 
ly to  metaphysical  and  political  science,  history  furnishes  the  best 
door  of  approach. 

No  study  more  enlarges  and  liberalizes  the  views  than  this.  Just  as 
the  traveler  to  foreign  climes  becomes  cosmopolitan  in  thoughts  and 
feeling,  so  he  who  visits  by  the  aid  of  liistory  distant  ages  and  remote 
nations  loses  the  narrowness  and  littleness  of  views  which  otherwise 
beset  him. 
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Tried  by  whatever  test,  history  has  claims  second  to  those  of  no 
other  study  to  a  place  in  our  i)ublic  schools.  A  pupil  who  knows 
thirty  facts  in  Geography  may  never  have  occasion  to  use  or  mention 
a  single  one  of  them.  They  may  never  stir  a  thought,  nor  afford  ma- 
terial for  a  single  remark.  But  he  who  knows  thoroughly  thirty  facts 
in  history  will  find  them  illustrating  many  a  passage  in  his  own  times, 
and  will  gather  from  them  thoughts  to  enrich  many  a  conversation  or 
public  address.  Let  one  but  master  the  history  of  some  one  era,  as 
that  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  he  is  rich  in  the  material  for  a 
thousand  thoughts,  and  may  contribute  to  the  happiness  and  instruc- 
tion of  large  numbers  of  his  acquaintance. 

Finally,  to  the  citizens  of  a  republic  like  ours,  in  whicli  the  greatest 
questions  of  state  are  often  submitted  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  some 
knowledge  of  history  is  indispensable  to  a  safe  and  sound  exercise  of 
suffrage.  The  American  who  is  ignorant  of  the  history  of  his  country 
is  a  shame  and  a  danger  to  the  state. 

It  was  a  profound  feeling  of  the  importance  of  this  study  that  influ- 
enced me  years  ago,  when  filling  the  oflice  of  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  in  Michigan,  to  seek  to  secure  its  general  introduction 
into  the  public  schools  of  that  state.  And  it  was  the  frequent  fail- 
ure of  those  efibrts,  caused  by  the  bad  and  inefiicient  methods  used  in 
teaching,  that  led  me,  after  wide  observation  and  much  study  of  the 
problem,  to  devise  the  new  system  of  teaching,  rei:)resented  by  the  'Map 
of  Time'  and  the  '  Iland-Book  of  History  and  Chronology.'  I  will  re- 
serve for  another  article  a  description  of  this  new  method  of  teaching 
history.  .  J.  m.  g. 

Industrial  Univcrsil!/,  May  21st,  ISOS. 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Departmknt  ok  Public  lNSTRUCTio>f,  ) 

Sl'i-euintendent's  Office,  Springfield,  III.,  May  15,  1868.  j 

STATE   TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  reply  satisfactorily,  by  letter,  to  the  numerous  in- 
quiries received  at  this  oflice  respecting  State  Certificates  and  examinations 
therefor,  this  method  is  taken  to  furnish  the  desired  information  to  all  teachers 
and  others  interested  in  the  subject.  It  is  believed  that  every  important  point 
is  noticed  and  explained  in  the  remarks  that  follow. 

State  Certificates  are  granted  to  teachers  of  approved  character,  scholarship, 
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and  successful  experience,  in  virtue  of  the  authority  confered  by  the  50th  sec- 
tion of  the  School  Law,  as  amended  February  16,  1865.  The  clause  of  said 
section  which  confers  said  authority  is  as  follows: 

LAW  COXCERNING  STATE  CEBTIFICATES. 

"The  state  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  hereby  authorized  to  grant  State  Cer- 
tificates to  sucli  teachers  as  may  be  found  worthy  to  receive  them,  which  shall  be  of  perpet- 


ual validity  in  every  county  and  school  district  in  the  state.  But  state  Certificates  shall  only 
■  granted  upon  public  examination,  of  which  due  notice  shall  be  given,  in  such  branches 
d  upon  such  terms,  and  by  such  examiners,  as  the  State  Superintendent  and  the  Principal 


of  the  Normal  University  may  prescribe.  Tke  fee  for  a  State  Certificate  shall  be  five  dol 
lars.  Said  certificates  may  be  revoked  by  the  State  Superintendent  upon  proof  of  immoral 
or  unprofessional  conduct." 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  what  is  believed  to  be  the  true  intent  and 
spirit  of  the  law,  it  has  been  decided  that  applicants  for  the  State  Teachers' 
Diploma  should  be  required  to  comply  with  the  following 

TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS. 

1.  To  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character. 

2.  To  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  taught,  with  decided  success, 
not  less  than  three  years,  at  least  one  of  which  shall  have  been  in  this  state. 

3.  To  pass  a  very  tho7-ough  examination  in  Orthography,  Penmanship,  Read- 
ing, Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Modern  Geography, 
History  of  the  United  States,  Algebra,  The  Elements  of  Plane  Geometry,  and 
the  Theory  and  Art  of  Education. 

4.  To  pass  a  satisfactori/  examination  in  the  elementary  principles  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  Botany,  Zodlogy,  and  Chemistry,  as  these  are  deemed  essen- 
tial to  the  highest  success  in  some  of  the  more  recent  and  improved  methods 
of  primary  instruction.  But  the  examination  in  these  branches  will  embrace 
the  rudimentary  principles  only. 

5.  To  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  School  Laws  of  Illinois,  especially 
in  those  portions  thereof  which  relate  to  the  legal  rights  and  duties  of  teachers. 

ONE  RULE  FOR  ALL. 

The  law  imperatively  requires  that  all  candidates  for  State  Certificates  shall 
undergo  a  public  examination.  Certificates  have  heretofore  been  granted, 
without  further  examination,  to  regular  graduates  of  the  State  Normal  Uni- 
versity, upon  due  evidence  of  good  character,  and  three  years'  successful  teach- 
ing; upon  the  assumption  that  the  completion  of  a  full  course  of  special  pro- 
fessional training  might  properly  be  taken,  constructively,  as  a  compliance 
Avith  the  requirements  of  the  statute.  But,  as  doubts  have  arisen  ujion  this 
point,  the  language  of  the  act  will  hereafter  be  strictly  construed,  and  the  for- 
mer practice  in  respect  to  normal  graduates  will  be  discontinued.  A  success- 
ful public  examination  will  hereafter  be  required  in  all  cases,  without  excep- 
tion, as  the  condition  of  receiving  a  State  Certificate.  The  President  of  the 
State  Normal  University  fully  concurs  with  the  State  Superindenteut  in  the 
expediency  of  this  change. 

BOAED  OF  EXAMINERS. 

None  but  practical  teachers,  of  high  character  and  distinguished  professional 
ability,  are  appointed  upon  the  State  Board  of  Examiners.  So  far  as  possible, 
the  holders  of  State  Certificates  are  chosen  for  members  of  that  Board. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  the  Board  has  always  consisted  of  gentlemen  who 
have  themselves  passed  the  prescribed  examination,  and  received  State  Certifi- 
cates; and  the  same  course  will  be  pursued  in  the  future. 
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CaEDKNTlALS. 

In  respect  to  moral  character,  the  only  object  is  to  be  sure  the  applicant  is, 
in  this  respect,  worthy.  No  set  form  of  evidence  is  required,  so  that  the  fact  of 
good  character  clearly  appears.  If  an  applicant  is  personally  known  to  the 
State  Superintendent,  or  the  President  of  the  Normal  University,  or  to  any 
member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  as  of  good  character,  that  is  sufficient  — 
no  other  testimonial  is  necessary.  If  not,  written  testimonials  from  one  or 
more  responsible  persons  acquainted  with  the  ajiplicant  will  be  required. 

In  respect  to  the  length  of  time  that  an  applicant  has  taught,  his  own  decla- 
ration, giving  the  time,  place  and  kind  of  school,  will  be  sufficient. 

Touching  the  question  of  success  in  teaching,  written  testimonials  from  em- 
ployers, or  other  responsible  and  competent  persons  acquainted  with  the  facts, 
will  be  required.  The  evidence  ujion  this  point  is  vital,  and  must  be  clear  and 
explicit. 

By  'three  years"  teaching  is  meant  three  ordinary  school  years  —  not  three 
years  of  twelve  calendar  months  each.  In  this  state,  two  hundred  and  forty 
days'  teaching,  equal  to  eight  calendar  mouths,  is  considered  a  year's  teaching; 
and  three  of  such  years  will  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  rule  in  this  par- 
ticular. 

COXDITIOX    PRKCKUEXT. 

Satisfactory  evidence  relative  to  character,  length  of  time  taught,  and  suc- 
cess, must  be  furnished  before  a  candidate  can  be  admitted  to  the  examination : 
it  is  a,  condition  precedent,  and  should  be  transmitted  to  the  State  Superintend- 
ent, by  each  candidate,  along  with  his  application  for  examination,  so  that, 
if  defective,  due  notice  may  be  given,  and  that  there  may  be  no  disappointment 
or  loss  of  time  in  the  inspection  of  credentials,  when  the  day  of  examination 
arrives.  Any  one  whose  credentials  are  unsatisfactory  will  be  promptly  in- 
formed of  the  fact,  and  wherein,  that  the  deficiency  may  be  supplied,  if  prac- 
ticable, and  if  not,  he  will  be  declared  ineligible,  and  saved  the  expense  of  at- 
tendance. Attention  to  these  preliminaries  is  important.  There  is  no  time  to 
inspect  testimonials  during  the  examination,  and  none  can  be  examined  with- 
out them. 

MODK  OF  EXAMIXrXO. 

Both  the  oral  and  written  methods  are  employed.  The  questions,  usually  ten 
in  number,  to  be  answered  under  each  topic  embraced  in  the  examination,  are 
printed  on  slips  of  paper,  and  consecutively  numbered.  Each  applicant  is 
lurnished  with  one  of  these  slips,  and  with  pencil  and  })aper.  A  definite  time 
is  allowed  to  each  topic,  varying  Avith  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  with  tho 
number  and  character  of  the  questions  proposed.  Each  answer  bears  the  number 
of  the  corresponding  question.  Some  times  several  slips  are  given  out  at  once, 
allowing,  for  all,  the  sum-total  of  time  that  would  have  been  granted  to  each 
separately.  In  this  way  there  is  no  lost  time:  the  quick  do  not  have  to  wait 
for  the  slow,  and  each  one  can  see  at  the  outset  the  whole  work  to  be  done  in 
the  alloted  time,  and  so,  perhaps,  work  at  better  advantage.  In  questions  re- 
quiring demonstration  or  analysis,  the  entire  work  should  be  given,  and  not 
merely  the  result  or  answer,  so  that  the  several  steps  of  the  process  may  ap- 
pear, and  the  Board  be  the  better  enabled  to  judge  of  the  teacher's  habits  of 
thought  and  reasoning. 

In  addition  to  written  answers  to  the  printed  questions,  candidates  are  also 
examined  orally  upon  all  topics  that  will  properly  admit  of  that  form  of  in- 
quiry—  especially  in  reading,  mental  arithmetic,  theory  and  practice,  and  other 
kindred  subjects.  In  this  way  the  applicant's  practical  teaching  power,  knowl- 
edge of  the  theory  and  methods  of  instruction,  of  school  organization,  classi- 
fication, management,  discipline,  etc.,  can  be  best  elicited.  Much  use  is  also 
made  of  the  blackboard,  if  one  can  be  had,  in  this  part  of  the  examination. 
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It  is  also  customary  to  require  a  brief  essay  upon  some  very  familiar  topic 
announced  at  the  time.  The  object  of  this  is  to  enable  the  Board  to  judge  of 
the  applicant's  general  knowledge,  reading  and  reflection;  and  especially  of 
his  ability  to  write  his  thoughts  promptly,  clearly,  and  correctly.  Incidental- 
ly, also,  the  essay  shows  the  writer's  proficiency  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  punct- 
uation, use  of  capitals,  paragraphing,  and  the  other  niceties  of  composition  and 
penmanship,  etc.  It  is  assumed  that  no  one  will  ap2)ly  for  a  State  Certificate 
who  is  unable  to  write  promptly,  and  with  intelligence  antl propriety,  a  few  sen- 
tences, upon  a  familiar  topic.  The  time  allowed  for  the  essay  is  about  thirty 
minutes.     The  whole  class  write  upon  the  same  subject  at  the  same  time. 


The  greatest  care  is  taken  to  make  the  examination  and  final  judgment 
strictty  impartial.  To  this  end,  all  candidates  are  known  during  the  examina- 
tion and  until  after  the  final  award,  by  numbers,  and  not  by  their  real  names, 
thus:  An  envelojje,  containing  a  card,  is  handed  to  each  member  of  the  class. 
On  one  side  of  the  card  is  a  number;  on  the  other  side  the  teacher  writes  his 
full  name  and  post-office  address,  returns  the  card  to  the  envelope,  seals  it, 
and  on  the  back  writes  the  number  of  the  card  within.  The  number,  so 
chosen  ,is  placed  on  each  written  paper,  to  identify  it.  In  examining  the  papers, 
the  Board  note  the  grade  of  merit  of  each  one,  opposite  the  number  found 
thereon;  and  in  like  manner,  after  all  the  pajiers  have  been  examined  and  the 
result  summed  up,  said  result  is  placed  opposite  its  proper  number.  Each  set 
of  papers  is  disposed  of  in  the  same  way.  When  all  is  done,  the  Board  make 
their  rejiort  to  the  State  Superintendent,  showing,  in  tabular  form,  all  the 
numbers  represented  in  the  examination ;  the  percentage  of  correct  answers 
credited  to  each  number  on  each  topic  embraced  in  the  examination,  together 
with  the  final  result  in  each  case;  and  adding  their  recommendation,  which  must 
be  unanimous,  that  State  Diplomas  be  awarded  to  such  and  such  numbers. 
Then,  but  not  until  then,  the  sealed  envelopes  are  opened  and  the  successful 
candidates  identified,  and  certificates  sent  them,  in  accordance  with  the  ad- 
dresses found  on  the  cards.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  plan  is  extremely  simple, 
while  it  eflectually  guards  against  the  possibility  of  even  the  semblance  of  i)ar- 
tiality. 

TIMK   AND  TLAtE   OF   KXAMINATIOX. 

Until  recently  the  State  Superintendent  designated  the  times  and  places  of 
holding  examinations  for  State  Certificates.  But  experience  has  conclusively 
shown  that  that  is  not  the  best  way.  It  is  useless  to  order  an  examination 
with  no  certainty  of  attendance,  and  it  is  imjiossible  for  the  State  Superintend- 
ent to  know  beforehand,  under  the  former  mode,  whether  the  time  chosen  will 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  teachers.  The  matter  of  time  and  place  is,  therefore, 
left  to  the  teachers  themselves.  No  examination  will  be  held  unless  at  least  ten 
teachers  request  it,  and  agree  to  attend.  Whenever  that  number,  or  more,  do 
so  request,  an  examination  will  be  held,  and  at  such  jilace  and  time  as  they 
may  designate.  It  is  easier  for  one  to  accommodate  the  many  than  the  reverse. 
Those  wishing  certificates  can  confer  together  and  decide  upon  the  place  and 
time  which  will  best  accommodate  the  greatest  number,  and  inform  the  State 
Superintendent.  1!\\&  place  chosen  by  the  teachers  will  in  no  case  be  changed 
by  the  State  Superintendent,  and  the  time  named  by  them  will  also  be  strictly 
adhered  to,  unless  it  should  conflict  with  some  other  pressing  official  engage- 
ment, in  which  case  the  Superintendent  will  either  suggest  another  day,  or  refer 
the  question  of  time  back  to  the  teachers  for  their  further  action.  Two  days  are 
required  for  an  examination  for  State  Certificates.  When  an  examination  is 
desired  in  any  county  or  place,  those  wishing  to  join  in  the  application  can 
send  in  their  names  to  the  County  Superintendent,  Avho,  when  the  requisite 
number  is  obtained,  can  forward  the  list  to  the  State  Suiierintendent,  by  whom 
the  necessary  public  notice  will  be  immediately  given.  This  is  the  simplest 
way  to  arrange  the  matter.  But  if  teachers  see  fit,  they  can  communicate 
with  the  State  Superintendent  directly,  either  jointly  or  separately.  It  is,  of 
course,  immaterial  through  what  channel  the  wishes  of  the  teachers  are  com- 
municated. 
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IXSPECTIOX  OF  PAPERS  — AXXOUXCEMEXT  OF  RESULT. 

No  announcement  of  results  can  be  made  at  the  immediate  close  of  the  ex- 
amination. The  careful  reading  and  inspection  of  several  hundred  pages  of 
manuscript,  with  scrutinj'  of  work  and  methods  of  analysis,  etc.,  so  as  to  do 
impartial  justice  to  all,  requires  several  days'  time.  The  examination  papers 
are  therefore  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  who  take  them 
under  advisement  and  report  thereon  as  soon  as  practicable ;  and  as  soon  as  their 
report  is  received  by  the  State  Superintendent,  diplomas  are  forwarded,  by 
mail,  to  those  declared  by  the  Board  to  be  entitled  to  them.  The  time  required 
by  the  Boardfor  the  examnaition  of  papers  is  not  usually  more  than  one  week. 
Applicants  whose  papers  are  not  deemed  satisfactory  by  the  Board  will  be  ap- 
I)rised  of  the  fact  by  letter. 

PUNCTTAIy  ATTENDANCF,. 

When  the  time  for  examination  is  fixed,  punctual  attendance  at  the  hour 
named  is  very  important.  The  rules  governing  the  examination  are  then 
stated,  and  certain  general  directions  given,  which  there  is  not  time  afterward 
to  repeat.  Moreover,  there  is  full  work  for  the  class  for  the  whole  time,  and  a 
teacher  arriving  after  a  portion  of  the  topics  have  been  written  upon  can  not 
make  up  for  lost  time,  without  protracting  the  examination,  which  it  is  not 
practicable  to  do.  On  every  account,  therefore,  those  proposing  to  attend  should 
be  punctual. 

OENERAL  KEMAKKS. 

A  State  Certificate  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  county  and  school  dis- 
trict of  the  state,  without  further  examination,  and  is  valid  for  life,  or  so  long 
as  the  personal  and  professional  reputation  of  the  holder  remains  untarnished. 
The  Boards  of  Education  of  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  state,  includ- 
ing Chicago,  and  whose  educational  systems  are  not  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  general  school  law,  have,  also,  bj'  resolutions  and  otherwise,  recognized 
the  Stale  Certificate,  declaring  those  holding  it  as  eligible  to  employment  in 
their  respective  schools  without  further  examination,  except  for  positions  re- 
quiring special  qualifications  not  included  in  the  examination  for  State  Certifi- 
cates. A  State  Certificate  is,  therefore,  not  only  the  highest  known  to  our  sys- 
tem of  public  education,  and  an  honor  to  those  receiving  it,  but  it  has  also  an 
important  business  value  to  all  professional  teachers.  It  is  the  object  of  the 
law  under  which  the  examinations  are  held  specially  to  recognize  and  honor 
these  experienced  and  successful  teachers  who  have  given  character  and  dig- 
nity to  the  profession  in  this  state,  and  to  furnish  to  young  teachers  a  proper 
incentive  to  honorable  exertion.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  examination,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  circular,  is  one  that  no  really  well-qualified  and  successful  teacher 
need  to  fear.  It  was  the  object  of  the  legislature  to  encourage  that  class  of 
teachers  to  apply  for  State  Diplomas,  ayd  we  have  not  felt  warranted  in  mak- 
ing the  examination  so  extended  or  severe  as  to  deter  them  from  so  doing.  In 
fact,  if  it  were  expedient  or  practicable,  State  Certificates  would  have  been 
granted  to  such  teachers  Avithout  any  formal  examination,  their  already 
achieved  reputation  and  success  being  the  real  and  strongest  ground  of  their 
claim.  But  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  award  cer- 
tificates in  that  way,  however  carefully  and  conscientiously  it  might  be  done, 
without  incurring  the  suspicion  of  partiality  or  favoritism,  and  hazarding  the 
confidence  of  the  educational  public.  An  examination  is  therefore,  in  all  cases, 
required  —  an  examination  from  which  no  really  superior  teacher  need  or  ought 
to  shrink,  but  which  effectually  and  properly  excludes  all  others,  and  thus  ac- 
complishes the  worth}'  end  of  the  law.  It  is  believed  that  the  i)lan  of  conduct- 
ing examinations  and  granting  certificates,  as  herein  set  forth,  is  in  close  con- 
formity with  the  letter,  spirit  and  purj)ose  of  the  law,  and  should  command 
the  approval  and  confidence  of  all  good  teachers.  It  is  not  the  object  of  this 
circular  to  urge  teachers  to  apply  for  State  Certificates,  but  merely  to  explain 
how  the  examinations  are  conducted,  the  conditions  reijuired,  and  the  steps  to 
be  taken  to  secure  the  holding  of  an  examination  in  any  i)art  of  the  state,  at- 
any  time.  The  information  here  given  has  been  frequently  called  for,  and  is 
furnished  in  compliance  with  what  is  deemed  to  be  an  oflicial  duty  under  the 
law.  The  teachers  of  the  state  procured  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  the  whole 
subject  is  now  left  with  them. 

NEWTOX  BATEMAN,  Supt.  Public  Instruction, 
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School  Architecture. — Buildings  are  generally  designed  for  some  specific 
object.  The  manufactory,  the  banking-house,  and  the  hotel,  are  each  adapted 
to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  erected.  So,  the  school-house  has  a  plan 
of  structure  jjeculiar  to  itself.  And  considering  the  importance  of  its  use,  and 
its  durability,  there  is  no  structure  more  deserving  of  the  greatest  care  in  its 
design  and  erection.  Without  presuming  to  present  any  detailed  plans,  we  ven- 
ture to  offer  some  suggestions  as  to  what  is  desirable  in  a  school-house. 

A  second  door,  placed  within  the  outer  door.  In  the  bleak  climate  which 
prevails  in  this  latitude  so  much  of  the  year,  the  saving  of  fuel  will  soon  pay 
its  expense,  while  the  added  protection  to  the  health  of  teachers  and  pupils  is 
an  item  beyond  all  computation.  The  floors  of  the  halls  should  be  of  hard 
wood,  for  the  sake  of  durability  as  well  as  ease  in  cleaning.  The  wainscoting 
to  the  halls,  wardrobe  and  stairways  should  extend  above  the  reach  of  the  ma- 
jority of  children  in  the  school,  to  remove  the  temptation  to  deface  the  wall 
with  scribbling  and  caricatures.  All  the  wood-work  'should  be  painted  and 
grained,  or  oiled,  and  varnished  for  the  sake  of  neatness  and  cleanliness. 

A  desirable  number  of  closets,  wardrobes,  etc.,  should  be  found  in  every 
school-building.  Not  very  many  years  ago,  the  same  room  in  a  private  house 
frequently  answered  the  purpose  of  a  kitchen,  dining-room,  sitting-room, 
parlor,  and  sleeping-room.  But  the  days  of  such  primitive  mode  of  life  are 
fortunately  passed.  Now  no  one  would  build  a  home  without  its  separate  rooms. 
The  added  convenience  and  comfort  can  be  urged  as  strongly  for  their  presence 
in  a  school-house  as  in  a  dwelling.  Besides,  at  school  the  habits,  tastes  and 
characters  of  children  are  largely  formed.  The  regulating  and  elevating  in- 
fluence of  the  order  and  systena  which  should  exist  in  the  school-room  are 
of  great  value  in  determining  the  future  man. 

The  arrangement  of  the  apartments  should  be  such  as  to  facilitate  the  ease 
and  quiet  of  the  school-exercises.  We  have  seen  a  school-house  which  was 
substantially  and  even  ornately  built,  with  a  single  door  for  the  ingress  and 
egress  of  pupils  from  the  wardrobe,  and  with  no  place  where  the  teacher  could 
piace  books  or  apparatus  when  not  in  use,  or  keep  any  thing  under  lock  and 
key  during  vacation  or  when  the  building  was  used  for  other  than  strictly 
school-purposes.  Especially  is  it  desirable  that  the  arrangement  should  be 
such  that  the  teacher  can  have  at  easy  command  all  parts  of  the  building  of 
which  he  has  immediate  control.  In  large  buildings,  the  teacher  needs  to  have 
oversight  at  once  of  the  school-room,  the  wardrobe,  and  the  general  hall,  when 
scholars  are  passing  in  or  out  of  the  building.  How  to  secure  this  arrange- 
ment is  a  problem  which  seems,  thus  far,  difficult  of  solution  ;  but  upon  its  so- 
lution depend  largely  the  order  of  the  school  and  the  labor  of  the  teacher.  It 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

The  farther  desideratum  which  we  mention  now  is  that,  if  the  sehool-house 
is  in  a  city  or  large  town,  it  should  be  furnished  with  a  bell  large  enough  to  be 
heard  over  the  district.  The  virtue  of  promptness  in  school-management  is, 
that  the  children  be  neither  too  late  nor  too  early.  An  error  in  either  direction 
is  objectionable  —  as  great,  some  times,  in  the  latter  case  as  in  the  former. 
One  encourages  habits  of  idleness,  mischief,  and  vice;  the  other  interferes  with 
progress  in  study.  Both  can  be  obviated  by  having  a  bell  to  be  rung  so  as  to 
regulate  the  time  of  scholars'  leaving  home,  hence,  of  their  arrival  at  school. 

Southern  Illinois  Teachers'  Association. — We  would  invite  attention  to  the 
call  for  a  Southern  Illinois  Teachers'  Association,  and  Friend  Eaymond's  ap- 
peal in  behalf  of  it,  contained  in  our  pages.  While  we  gladly  welcome  every 
movement  that  tends  to  arouse  interest  in  the  educational  cause,  and  bid  our 
friends  God  speed,  we  trust  that  they  will  be  careful  that  it  gives  rise  to  no 
mere  sectional  feeling;  and,  above  all,  that  it  does  not  cause  them  to  lose  inter- 
est in  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  to  stay  away  altogether  from  its 
meetings.  We  have  great  faith  in  teachers'  gatherings  of  all  kinds.  Teach- 
ers become  larger-minded,  higher-aimed,  by  intercourse  with  others,  and  by 
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the  friction  of  lecture,  debate,  essay,  and  also  of  meeting  others.  Small  metal- 
lic articles  are  cleaned  and  polished  by  putting  them  together  in  a  revolving 
drum,  until  mutual  attrition  has  produced  the  desired  effect.  So  with  the 
human  mind.  But,  although  local  gatherings  are  very  valuable,  yet  they  do 
not  supersede  the  necessity  for  those  embracing  a  larger  area.  \Ve  need  to 
have  gatherings,  state  and  national,  where  the  foremost  men  of  our  profession 
can  be  seen  and  heard.  So  we  want  our  friends  of  Southern  Illinois  to  send 
their  choice  men  to  our  State  Association,  and  then  to  come  themselves,  and 
see  how  well  they  do.  But,  realizing  fully  the  fact  that  our  state  covers  a 
large  area,  and  also  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  secure  such  reduction  of  fare  as 
will  enable  the  mass  of  teachers  to  attend  the  State  Association,  we  think  our 
friends  are  doing  wisely  in  calling  this  convention,  and  trust  that  they  will 
have  so  well  attended  and  interesting  a  meeting  that  it  may  be  felt  all  over 
the  state,  in  more  interest  and  higher  aims  among  both  teachers  and  people. 
AVe  shall  try  to  be  there  to  see.  , 

[In  addition  to  the  article  from  Mr.  Raymond,  above  referred  to,  one  on  the 
same  subject  from  Pres.  Braden,  of  Southern  Illinois  College,  will  be  found  in 
this  number  of  the  Teacher. —  Publisher.] 

Teachers'  Deportment. —  In  the  editors'  department  of  the  Massachusetts 
Teacher  we  find  some  remarks  upon  the  deportment  of  teachers  —  at  institutes, 
associations,  etc., —  especially  in  reference  to  the  three  t^  —  tardiness,  talking, 
and  tatting, —  which  are  so  worthy  the  attention  of  all  teachers  that  we  are 
tempted  to  copy  the  whole  article,  but  content  ourselves  with  giving  a  portion 
of  the  remarks  on  tatting  —  knowing  that  every  lecturer  or  teacher  at  insti- 
tutes will  indorse  the  whole. 

With  tatting,  in  general,  we  find  no  fault:  it  is  doubtless  a  delightful  and  useful  employ- 
ment ;  but  to  practice  it,  or  any  other  kind  of  manual  labor,  in  a  public  assembly,  seems  to 
us,  to  say  the  least,  a  breach  of  politeness.  When  a  person  who  has  spent  days  and  weeks, 
perhaps,  in  the  careful  preparation  of  a  lecture,  comes,  by  special  invitation,  before  an  au- 
dience, he  has  a  right  to  expect  attention,  attention  that  shall  be  manifest.  It  is  iioor  satis- 
faction to  him  to  be  told  "  I  heard  all  you  said,  although  I  was  not  looking  at  you  all  the 
time,"  When  a  lady  speaks  to  a  gentleman,  she  justly  thinks  him  rude  if  he  does  not  seem  to 
listen.  Why  may  not  a  lecturer,  with  equal  justice,  regard  ladies  as  impolite  if  they  seem,  to 
give  attention  to  tatting  rather  than  to  him  ?  Waiving  all  other  considerations,  we  deem  it 
a  sufficient  objection  to  public  tatting  —  et  id  genus  omne  —  to  saj'  that  it  is  annoying  to  every 
speaker ;  and  no  truly  polite  person  knowingly  annoys  another. 

We  were  struck  with  the  ditference  in  the  appearance  of  two  sets  of  lady  teachers :  one  set 
were  tatting,  giving  an  occasional  glance  at  the  speaker;  the  other  set  were  giving  eager 
attention,  and  taking  notes  of  the  thoughts  uttered.  We  could  not  help  saying,  "Give  us  the 
note-takers,  rather  than  the  tatters.  The  former  are  surelj'  earnest  teachers ;  there  is  some 
doubt  about  the  latter," 

The  Ixdcstrial  University. — The  first  session  of  this  institution  has  thus 
far  been  a  marked  success.  Some  80  students  are  in  attendance,  from  diller- 
ent  sections  of  the  state  —  some  from  the  extreme  south,  and  others  from  the 
extreme  north.  As  a  body  they  are  very  earnest,  and  give  good  promise  for 
the  future.  As  they  labor  two  hours  each  day,  they  have  accomplished  much 
in  this  direction.  Prom  the  receipts  for  the  labor  hours,  and  from  other  labor, 
some  of  the  students  are  paying  for  their  board  entirely,  while  others  nearly 
do  so.  The  military  organization  and  drill  renders  the  labor  system  more 
effective,  as  they  are  divided  into  srpiads,  each  under  the  command  of  a  ser- 
geant or  corjjoral,  who  is  responsible  lor  his  men. 

As  a  preliminary  and  preparatory,  as  well  as  a  trial  term,  this  has  been  a 
marked  success,  and  sliould  set  at  rest  the  fears  of  the  friends  of  the  institu- 
tion, if  they  have  entertained  any. 

State  Teachers'  Institute. —  We  have  received  the  Report  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Institute,  held  at  Normal  last  August,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Professors  of  the  Normal  University.  It  makes  a  volume  of  176  pages,  con- 
taining, in  addition  to  the  usual  catalogue  of  names,  full  reports  of  tlie  lessons 
given  and  lectures  delivered  at  the  Institute,  thus  making  it  of  permanent 
value  —  not  alone  to  those  present  at  the  session,  but  to  others.  Pres.  Edwards 
gave  full  courses  of  instruction  on  the  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching  and  in 
Reading,  which  are  here  fully  synopsized  by  himself.  Prof,  llewctt's  meth- 
ods in  teaching  Geography  and  History  are  given.  Prof.  Metcalf's  in  Arithme- 
tic and  Phonic  Analysis,  Prof.  Stetson's  in  Grammar  and  Spelling,  and  Prof. 
Pillsbury's  in  Etymology  and  Gymnastics.  Miss  Edith  T.  Johnson  gave  a 
series  of  lessons  on  Primary  Instruction,  which  were  illustrated  by  a  class  of 
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small  children.  The  exercises  of  the  Literarj'^  Society  consist  of  debates  ui3on 
subjects  connected  Avith  teaching.  There  are  also  full  reports  of  lectures  from 
Prof.  D.  N.  Camp,  of  Connecticut,  Pres.  Edwards,  Prof.  Sewall,  and  Prof.  Pills- 
bury.  We  should  have  supposed  it  hardly  worth  while  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
printing  all  the  selections  for  drill  in  reading,  but  it  doubtless  was  deemed 
best  by  those  having  the  matter  in  charge.  The  catalogue  gives  the  names  of 
133  ladies  and  122  gentlemen  in  attendance,  from  G3  diflerent  counties  in  this 
state,  with  several  from  other  states. 

Special  Report  of  the  Superintendent  op  Public  Instruction  of  the  State 
OF  New  York  —  Hon.  V.  M.  Rice. —  In  the  year  18fi6,  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  instructed  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  col- 
late information  resjiectiug  the  educational  systems  of  the  different  states  of  the 
Union,  and  other  countries,  and  report  to  that  body  what  recommendations  he 
deemed  necessary  for  the  increased  efliciency  of  the  public-school  system  of 
that  state.  In  obedience  to  such  instructions,  Hon.  V.  M.  Rice,  State  Superin- 
tendent, has  prepared  a  special  rejiort,  which  comprises  a  volume  of  253  pages, 
containing  more  information  on  the  condition  of  education  throughout  the 
world  than  any  other  volume  we  have  ever  seen.  Besides  the  report  proper, 
there  is  an  appendix  containing  a  brief  resume  of  the  systems  of  instruction 
and  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  people  in  every  country  where  any  system 
prevails.  The  research  and  labor  necessary  to  the  preparation  of  such  a  work 
must  have  been  very  great.  It  is  creditable  alike  to  the  author  and  the  great 
state  which  he  represents  that  so  valuable  a  book,  the  preparation  of  which  was 
beyond  the  reach  or  the  means  of  any  single  jjrivate  source,  has  been  under- 
taken and  carried  through  at  public  expense.  We  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
give  the  readers  of  the  Teacher  the  benefit  of  selections  from  its  jiages.        w. 

Lewis  I.  Coulter,  Esq.,  has  received  the  appointment  of  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Coulter  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  office  of  Public  Instruction  as  clerk  for  ten  years. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Iowa  recognizes  the  importance  of  more  help  in  the 
Superintendent's  work,  for  its  greatest  efficiency.  How  much  more  is  it  needed 
in  our  great  state.  Let  those  testify  who  know  of  the  mass  of  work  constantly 
pressing  upon  our  State  Superintendent,  confining  him  almost  exclusively  to 
office  work,  and  not  allowing  him  to  meet  a  tithe  of  the  audiences  that  desire 
his  presence.  One  man  can  not  do  the  work  needed.  We  should  have  an  effi- 
cient Deputy  Superintendent,  so  that  either  the  Principal  or  the  Deputy  may 
visit  different  parts  of  the  state,  arouse  and  direct  public  sentiment,  and  aid  in 
any  movements  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  cause.  We  also  need,  and  must  have, 
a  well-organized  system  of  State  Teachers'  Institutes,  with  first-class  men  em- 
ployed as  lecturers  and  teachers,  that  such  institutes  may  be  made  effective 
and  valuable  aids  in  training  local  teachers.  AVhile  one  normal  school  is  well, 
and  more  of  them  better,  the  quickest  and  cheapest  way  to  reach  the  mass  of 
teachers,  and  to  make  normal  schools  possible,  is  to  extend  and  organize  a  sys- 
tem of  State  Teachers'  Institutes,  thus  reaching  at  once  all  or  nearly  all  the 
actual  teachers  of  the  state.  We  hope  the  next  legislature  will  be  wise  enough 
to  take  the  matter  in  hand  liberally. 

Our  Acknowledgments  are  due  to  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham  for  copies  of  the 
Pennsylvania  School  Report  for  1SG5  and  1866;  to  Hon.  John  Swett  for  the 
Second  Biennial  Report  of  Public  Instruction  of  California;  to  Hon.  John  A. 
Norris  for  his  late  Report  as  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  of  Ohio;  to  Hon. 
D.  Franklin  Wells,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Iowa,  for  his  Re- 
port for  1866-7;  and  to  Prof.  Wilkinson  for  a  copy  of  the  First  Annual  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois.  In  reference  to  this  last, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that,  while  Prof.  Wilkinson  has  met  with  the 
usual  —  and  more  than  the  usual  —  obstacles  experienced  in  initiating  and  car- 
rying to  successful  issue  a  system  of  thoroughly-graded  city  schools,  he  has 
met  such  difficulties  and  overcome  them  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner;  so 
that  now  Jacksonville  may  congratulate  herself  upon  having  a  well-planned 
and  very  successful  system  of  Public  Schools. 

National  Teachers'  Association. —  By  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Gregory,  we  have 
been  permitted  to  make  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  received  by  him 
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from  Sup't  Eaton,  of  Tennessee,  respecting  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the 
National  Teachers'  Association  at  Kashville.  The  meeting  promises  to  be  a 
very  interesting  one,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  opportunity  it  will  afford  to 
visit  places  of  historical  interest  will  be  no  slight  inducement  to  attend  it  ses- 
sion. 

We  shall  tr>- to  have  sfimpthiiisr  <lpfiiiite  arranged  before  the  meeting.  All  those  coming 
from  the  East  via  M'asliinstdn  will  ]>ass  in  \'iri,'inia  and  in  Tennessee  a  long  list  of  important 
localities,  can  stop  ovi-r  at  Chattaiiiiiiifu  to  visit  Lookout  Mountain,  Mission  Ridge,  etc.,  and 
will  pass  through  Cumbfihuid  Mountains,  the  battle-field  of  Stone  Kiver,  etc. ;  and  those  via 
Louisville  will  pass  near  Mammoth  Cave.  .Since  the  receipt  of  your  note,  I  have  written  the 
officers  of  that  road  suggesting  that  the  tickets  allow  passengers  to  stop  at  the  Cave.  In 
sight  of  the  Capital  are  the  lines  of  the  battle  of  Nashville ;  the  Hermitage  is  but  a  few  miles 
away,  and  Franklin  a  short  ride  by  rail.  Every  etfort  will  be  made  here  to  enable  those 
attending  the  meetings  to  visit  these  places. 

Boise. —  The  Royal  University  of  Tubingen,  Germany,  has  just  bestowed 
upon  Professor  J.  R.  Boise,  now  filling  the  chair  of  Greek  Language  and  Lit- 
erature in  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  honorary  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy and  Master  of  Arts.  This  university  has  probably  never  conferred  a 
similar  honor  on  any  of  our  citizens.  Chicago  Post. 

Alfred  Kirk. —  Of  this  gentleman,  who  has  recently  come  among  us,  the 
Ohio  Educational  Monthly  speaks  in  the  following  complimentary  terms: 
"  Mr.  Alfred  Kirk,  for  several  years  the  popular  and  efficient  Principal  of  the 
Middle  Grammar  School  at  Columbus,  has  been  elected  principal  of  one  of  the 
ward  schools  of  Chicago,  at  a  salary  of  $2,000.  Mr.  K.  took  a  deep  interest  not 
only  in  the  schools  of  the  city,  but  also  of  the  county.  He  was  the  chief  man- 
ager of  the  county  teachers'  association." 

The  town  of  Lombard  —  late  Babcoek's  Grove  —  has  offered  $20,000  for  secur- 
ing the  removal  of  Wheaton  College  to  that  jilace. 

Hon.  Joel  Parker  has  given  Dartmouth  College  $1,000  toward  purchasing 
and  fitting  up  a  park. 

Died  —  In  Brunswick,  Maine,  Ajiril  4th,  Prof.  "Win.  Smyth,  for  40  3'ears  con- 
nected with  Bowdoin  College  as  teacher  and  Professor  of  Mathematics.  This 
announcement  will  carry  sorrow  to  many  hearts.  To  the  graduates  of  all  these 
j-ears  the  thought  of  Bowdoin  is  inseparably  united  with  kindly  recollections 
of  Prof.  Smyth.  As  a  true  and  noble  man  he  won  the  love  and  respect  of  all 
jHipils,  while  in  his  particular  deiiartment  he  was  eminent.  A  kindly  man, 
beneath  a  rough  exterior  beat  one  of  the  warmest  and  tenderest  hearts. 

—  In  Boston,  April  27th,  Wm.  H.  Seavey,  the  well-known  and  able  Master 
of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School.  Mr.  Seavey  was  a  native  of  Maine, 
graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  the  class  of  1845,  and  has  been  known  ever 
since  as  a  very  able  and  popular  teacher.  lie  was  best  known  to  our  readers 
as  the  editor  of  a  recent  revised  edition  of  Goodrich's  History  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  scholarly  of  the  school  histories. 

—  In  Oneida,  Illinois,  May  24th,  Rev.  R.  C.  Dunn.  Mr.  Dunn  was  for  some 
years  Superintendent  of  Schools  (or  County  School  Commissioner,  as  the  title 
of  the  ollice  then  was)  for  Stark  county.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Leg- 
islature in  1805,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education.  He  was 
also,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane. He  had  been  a  devoted  and  successful  pastor.  He  was  born  in  Georgia, 
and  was  educated  at  Kuo.\  College  and  Union  Seminary. 

— At  Decatur,  Illinois,  April  28th,  Fannie  A.,  eldest  daughter  of  E.  A.  and 
C.  S.  Gastman,  aged  three  years.  The  sympathies  of  a  large  circle  of  friends 
will  go  out  to  Mr.  an<l  Mrs.  Gastman  in  their  bereavement  —  how  sore  only 
those  know  who  have  had  the  like  trial. 

— April  10th,  J.  W.  R.  ^larsh,  for  many  years  Principal  of  the  Newport 
High  School,  and  one  of  the  contributing  editors  of  the  R.  I.  Schoolmaster. 

— At  Cannes,  May  9th,  Lord  Brougham,  aged  90  years. 

The  Editational  Moveme.vt  in  Southern  Illinois. —  R.  P.  Rider,  Esq.,  the 
very  successful  I'rincipal  of  the  Edwardsville  Public  Schools,  thus  writes: 
"  Illinois,  with  one  Association,  is  in  the  condition  of  the  tall  man  with  a  short 
blanket:  when  his  neck  was  covered  his  feet  were  cold,  and  vircixr.sa;  only  in 
this  instance  the  feet  do  all  the  freezing.  Let  us  by  all  means  have  a  Southern 
Illinois  Teachers'  Association." 
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For  many  years  the  necessity  of  such  a  movement  has  been  obvious.  The 
State  Association,  through  no  fault  of  its  own,  has  not  drawn  out  any  consider- 
able representation  from  Southern  Illinois.  Its  beams  have  not  shot  over  the 
sunny  portion  of  our  state.  At  the  last  meeting  one  Congressional  District,  the 
11th,  was  without  a  representative,  and  the  Nominating  Committee  were  com- 
pelled to  put  on  their  glasses  to  discover  a  vice-president  for  the  13th.  Many 
counties  of  other  districts  also  failed  to  make  appearance.  But  though  she 
could  not  or  did  not  gather  about  the  great  state  lamp,  Southern  Illinois,  as 
fully  as  any  other  section,  felt  the  need  of  illumination.  AVithiu  a  few  years 
the  candles  have  been  lighting  very  rapidly  upon  her  prairies.  County  Insti- 
tutes have  multiplied,  and  village,  town  and  city  districts  have  been  organized 
on  an  eiBcient  basis ',in  great  numbers.  Into  multitudes  of  these  the  Normal 
University  has  sent  its  trained  men  and  women.  Others  have  employed  expe- 
rienced and  tried  educators.  The  symbols  of  educational  work  may  be  seen  in 
an  unprecedented  number  of  new  school-houses,  both  commodious  and  elegant. 
These  many  local  lights  have  shone  out  through  the  entire  section,  and  the 
surrounding  Egyptians  have  opened  their  eyes  and  looked  and  winked  once  or 
twice,  and  said  "  It  is  good,  very  good."  The  light  has  not  blinded,  but  has 
strengthened  and  made  clearer  their  vision  ;  and  now  they  demand  a  great  lamp 
of  their  own.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  Egypt  has  lit  her  own  tapers, 
mainly,  nor  that  the  state  owes  her  a  great  debt  educationally.  For  the  last 
ten  years  the  animating  soul  of  educational  progress  in  the  state  has  been  a 
product  of  Southern  Illinois.  Newton  Bateman  grew  up,  was  educated,  and 
has  done  about  all  his  real  life-work  here. 

Egypt's  share  in  the  glorious  fame  of  the  Normal  University  is  not  small. 
The  name  of  Simeon  Wright,  of  Marion  county,  is  crystallized  in  the  history  of 
the  foundation  of  that  institution,  and  the  '  Wrightonian  Society' will  preserve 
it  and  carry  it  on  to  the  generations  coming.  Among  the  active  and  intel- 
ligent local  workers  of  Southern  Illinois,  who  have  believed  that  the  wealth  of 
a  people  consists  in  its  men,  B.  G.  Eoots,  of  Tamaroa,  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  most  valuable.  The  State  Superintendent  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  the  County  Superintendents  are  "very  earnest  and 
faithful  men."  Among  efficient  and  practical  teachers  and  superintendents  of 
schools,  who  have  within  a  few  years  been  attracted  hither,  may  be  mentioned 
E.  P.  Burlingbam,  of  Cairo;  S.  M.  Dickey,  of  Charleston;  Jas.  Stevenson,  of 
Sparta;  A.J.  Blanchard,  of  Litchfield;  and  many  others.  As  a  distinct  edu- 
cational power,  Dr.  Robt.  Allyn,  of  McKendree  College,  deserves  a  more  par- 
ticular mention.  Bringing  with  him  to  this  field  a  rich  culture,  a  varied  and 
fruitful  experience,  a  mature  judgment,  all  his  youthful  fire  and  a  Christian 
devotion,  he  has  bent  himself  to  the  work  of  stimulating  the  vital  action  of 
Southern  Illinois  in  the  creation  of  more  efficient  measures  for  jjopular  educa- 
tion, and  quickening  its  sluggish  circulation.  His  earnest  and  powerful  speech 
has  been  heard  in  all  directions.  He  is  Avorking  for  the  years  to  come.  Not- 
withstanding our  natural  wealth  and  the  active  and  effective  labors  of  many 
of  our  people,  it  is  true  that  the  southern  half  of  the  state  is  less  alive,  in  its 
great  mass,  to  the  importance  of  educational  life  than  the  northern.  Therefore 
the  friends  of  education  here  have  sought  earnestly  the  answer  to  the  question 
What  next?  And  that  answer  seems  to  come  from  every  quarter  —  "A  combina- 
tion of  educational  inlluences,  an  organization  of  forces;  in  short,  'A  South- 
ern Illinois  Teachers'  Association '."  Through  a  similar  organization  the  state 
at  large  has  achieved  her  grandest  results.  Southern  Illinois  needs  to  do  a 
special  work  for  herself  in  the  same  way.  She  is  about  to  begin  it.  Throughout 
her  borders  there  is  a  remarkable  spontaneity  in  the  expression  of  a  belief  that 
this  is  the  time.  Local  influences  have  been  at  work.  Among  teachers  there  is 
much  of  a  revival.  The  project  has  been  for  several  years  in  an  unformed  state 
before  the  people.  The  labors  of  0.  S.  Cook  while  in  this  section  were  partly  de- 
voted to  its  agitation.  It  has  been  followed  up  since  by  S.  M.  Dickey,  and  other 
Coles  county  men,  by  E.  P.  Burlingbam,  and  I  presume  by  others.  Now  it  has 
definite  shape,  metes  and  bounds.  A  meeting  will  be  held  at  Centralia  Sept. 
2d,  continuing  three  days.  A  good  amount  of  first-class  help  has  been  already 
pledged.  Mr.  Bateman  will  speak.  President  Edwards  and  Dr.  Allyn  will  do 
so.  Several  immediately  pressing  questions  will  be  discussed  by  able  men. 
The  Committee  desire  to  make  the  exercises  largely  instructive,  as  well  as 
pleasing  and  inspiring.  There  is  every  prospect  of  being  able  to  do  this.  A 
programme  of  the  exercises  will  be  issued  early,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  a  word 
with  our  friends.     Organization  is  the  root  of  all  power.     Is  the  power  which  we 
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seek  to  exert  in  the  community  and  on  the  eominonwealth  a  beneficent  one? 
Then  let  ua  organize  to  increase  and  preserve  it.  Do  we  say  our  eflbrts  are  not 
appreciated?  It  is  the  6(^si'?ic*«  of  the  teacher  to  create  the  public  sentiment 
by  which  his  work  shall  be  appreciated.  It  is  the  absolute  condition  of  his  rec- 
ognition as  an  important  member  of  community.  Added  to  this,  every  teacher, 
of  sufHcient  intelligence  to  be  a  teacher,  knows  that  the  ultimate  popular  senti- 
ment of  the  country  and  its  iiltimate  destiny  lie  more  largely  in  the  proper 
and  full  efficiency  of  our  schools  than  in  any  other  agency.  Can  our  moral 
sense  be  so  torpid  that  we  are  not  to  be  aflected  by  considerations  of  this  char- 
acter? Impeachment  may  succeed  or  fail  (as  it  will  have  done  before  this  is 
read),  political  parties  may  win  or  lose,  and  our  interests  not  be  materially 
aflected;  hui  ultimate  public  scnthncnt  bears  the  anchor  of  safety  and  hope,  or 
the  magazine  of  death.  A  class  of  men  called  politicians  move  heaven  and 
earthfor  a  day's  advantage.  Sir  hundred  o'ii\\en\  came  together  from  this  state 
for  a  business  meeting  a  few  weeks  ago  at  Peoria;  an  equal  number,  a  few 
weeks  earlier,  at  Springfield  for  a  similar  purpose.  A  county  meeting  often 
calls  out  from  three  thousand  to  five  thousand  individuals.  A  state  meeting 
has  been  known  to  bring  from  their  homes  fifty  or  sixty  thousand.  But 
in  conventions  of  teachers  a  greater  cause  produces  less  effect.  Shall  we  not 
change  this  thing?  If  we  would  be  safe,  we  must  educate.  If  we  would  be 
happy,  we  must  educate.  If  we  would  be  rich,  we  must  educate.  If  we  would 
be  free,  we  must  educate.  Safety,  happiness,  wealth,  freedom, —  do  jioliticians 
seek  more  than  these?  Do  u-e  seek  less?  And  while  they  strive  to  secure  these 
through  temporary  measures  which  may  perish,  we  through  principles  as 
fixed  as  God,  shall  we  be  less  in  earnest  than  they?  By  all  that  is  true  within 
us,  by  all  our  hopes  for  men  and  all  our  love  for  country,  by  all  that  is  glorious 
in  liberal  culture  and  terrible  in  ignorance,  let  a  thousand  voices  answer  at 
Centralia  next  September,  "No." 

"  Men  of  thouglit !  be  up,  and  stirring  niglit  and  flay : 
Sow  tlie  seed  —  withdraw  tlie  curtain  —  clkar  tiik  way  ! 
Men  of  actjou,  aid  and  clieer  tliem,  as  ye  may ! 


Once  the  welcome  liglit  tias  brolcen,  who  shall  say 
What  the  uiiimuixinpd  n-U.ries  of  the  day? 
What  the  evil  that  shall  perish  iu  its  ray? 

Aid  it,  ))apiT  ;  aid  it,  type  ; 

Aid  it,  tor  the  hour  is  ripe, 
An<l  our  faniest  must  not  slacken  into  play. 
Men  of  thouglit  and  men  of  action,  ti.KAU  thk  way  !  " 

Alton,  Man  iSth.  W.   H.   V.    RAYMOND. 

The  following  is  the  call  for  a  convention,  above  referred  to: 
The  undersigned,  being  convinced  that  the  interests  of  education  in  our 
state  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  formation  of  a  Southern  Illinois  Teach- 
ers' Association,  invite  the  teachers  of  Southern  Illinois  to  meet  at  the  City  of 
Centralia,  in  Marion  county,  on  Wednesday,  the  2d  day  of  September  next,  for 
the  purpose  of  mutual  improvement  and  consultation  on  the  propriety  of  form- 
ing such  an  Association, 

1st,  The  great  size  of  the  state,  and  its  extreme  lengtli  from  north  to  south,  and  the  want  of 
anv  large  power  near  its  geographical  centre  of  educational  an<!  business  influence;  'M,  the 
backward  state  of  education  iu  Southern  Illinois,  reudeniig  necessary  a  kind  of  missionary 
labor  which  can  not  lie  inTloruiecl  in  aii.\- other  way  :  :!d,  the  want  ol'an  enthusiastic  public  spirit 
among  our  local  teacheis,  liiiidering  Ihc'ni  I'roni  incurring  the  e\pens"s  attendant  on  travel- 
ing to  the  uortheru  part  of  the  state,  to  meet  their  lirethreuin  the  State  Assciciation  ;  anct 
4th,  the  absolute  nccil  of  union  and  intercourse  among  the  members  of  our  prolcs.siuu  in  this 
portion  of  the  state,  and  the  certainty  that  this  can  not  be  had  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment, have  induced  us  to  make  this  call. 

We  ask  Messrs.  W.  II.  "V.  Ravmond,  of  Alton;  S.  M.  Dickey,  of  Charleston; 
J.  C.  Scott,  of  Olney  ;  J.  M.Nichols,  of  Sparta,  and  E.  V.  Burlingham,  of  Cairo, 
to  act  as  a  commitl'ce  to  prepare  a  programme  and  secure  speakers  for  the 
meeting.     The  same  to  be  held  at  least  two  days. 

ItOBEIlT  ALLVX,  !•'.  O.  15LAIK, 

().  N.  JONH-S,  S.  H.  Dk.vkev, 

W.  F.  SAH1,.V,  Jlltill  aMOORK, 

('.  K.  CUOWKI.L,  .1.  C.  SlOTT, 

W.M.  Florin,  \V.m.  Kdmoxdstox. 
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Southern  Illinois  Educational  Convention. — Messrs.  Editors:  I  noticed  in 
the  last  Teacher  an  article  from  the  teachers  of  Paris  Public  School,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  necessity  of  a  Southern  Illinois  Teachers'  Association,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  holding  this  spring  a  convention  to  organize  such  an  association.  In 
the  January  number  was  an  article  from  President  Edwards,  in  favor  of  county 
or  district  normal  schools.  I  write  to  let  you  know  what  Egypt  has  been  doing 
in  both  enterprises.  We  have  felt  for  some  time  that  we  were  isolated  from 
the  educational  meetings  and  associations  of  the  rest  of  the  state.  But  one 
educational  convention  has  ever  been  held  in  Egypt.  The  convention  of 
County  Superintendents  was  held  in  Centralia  one  year  ago  last  fall.  We  have 
so  far  to  travel  to  reach  the  north  and  central  portions  of  the  state,  and  often 
have  so  far  to  travel  on  horseback  before  we  reach  the  Illinois  Central  (our 
only  avenue  of  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  state),  that  we  do  not  feel 
able  to  spend  the  time  and  money.  More  than  a  week's  time,  and  from  thirty 
to  forty  dollars,  is  more  than  Egyptian  pedagogues  can  readily  spend. 

Lately  we  have  been  debating  the  propriety  of  helping  ourselves.  No  part 
of  the  state  is  doing  so  much  for  educational  progress  as  we  are  now.  Within 
two  years,  or  a  little  more,  costly  school-houses  have  been  erected — one  in 
Ashley,  one  in  Eichview,  one  in  Duquoin,  one  in  South  Pass,  one  in  Anna,  one 
in  Villa  Ridge,  one  in  Vienna,  three  in  Cairo,  one  in  Metropolis,  one  in  Gol- 
conda,  one  in  Murphysboro,  one  in  Mt.  Vernon,  one  in  Albion,  one  in  Olney; 
and  we  have  good  houses  recently  erected  in  Carmi,  Grayville,  Mt.  Carmel, 
Centralia,  and  other  places. 

In  no  part  of  the  state  have  more  or  better-attended  county  institutes  been 
held,  or  more  interest  been  felt  in  them  by  the  people.  Feeling  the  want  of 
instruction  for  those  who  can  not  go  to  the  Normal,  the  teachers  of  Southern 
Illinois  College,  located  at  Carbondale,  have  organized  this  spring  a  Normal 
Department  in  connection  with  the  college.  Teachers'  classes  in  Orthography, 
Reading,  Geography,  Physical  Geography,  Grammar,  and  Arithmetic,  have 
been  organized.  The  classes  review  these  subjects,  and  are  drilled  on  the  best 
methods  of  analysis,  of  teaching,  of  explanation,  and  general  exercises  and  ex- 
aminations are  held  as  often  as  needed. 

We  have  over  fifty  teachers  in  these  classes,  representing  every  county  in 
Egypt  except  two.  (By  Egypt  we  mean  that  part  of  the  state  lying  south  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad.)  Our  school  numbers  over  200  pupils:  a 
very  large  number  of  them  are  from  these  counties,  and  outside  of  Jackson 
county,  where  the  school  is  located. 

Steps  have  been  taken,  also,  to  have  a  Southern  Illinois  Educational  Conven- 
tion held  here,  Wednesday,  June  24th  next,  commencing  at  9  o'clock  a.m.  AVe 
do  not  wish  to  arrogate  to  ourselves  what  belongs  to  others,  but  we  urge  the 
following  claims  to  having  the  convention  held  here. 

I.  Carbondale  is  in  the  exact  centre  of  Egypt,  being  just  half  way  between 
Cairo  and  Centralia.  It  is  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  our  only  means  of 
railroad  travel.  South  of  the  0.  &  M.  Railroad  there  are  twenty-three  coun- 
ties, with  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  public-school  scholars,  and  over  one 
thousand  teachers.  This  vast  region  has  been  so  far  helping  itself.  County 
institutes  are  being  held.  These  have  aroused  the  desire  to  have  a  greater  con- 
cert of  action.  In  one  of  these  this  project  was  started.  We  want  the  conven- 
tion held  in  Egypt,  or  south  of  the  0.  &  M.  Railroad,  and  Carbondale  is  the 
centre  and  the  most  accessible  point. 

II.  We  have  here  the  only  college  in  Egypt.  This  school,  in  two  years,  has 
sent  forth  a  large  number  of  teachers,  and  has  now  over  sixty  teachers  in  it. 
In  and  near  Carbondale  eighty  teachers  can  be  found,  and  from  every  county 
in  the  region  spoken  of.  We  have,  then,  the  nucleus  of  the  convention  here 
now- 
Ill.  Our  Normal  Classes  and  other  facilities  render  our  college  the  most  suit- 
able place.  We  will  accommodate  all  who  come  gratuitously  and  hospitably. 
We  will  advertise  and  scatter  circulars,  and  have  the  largest  rally  ever  held  in 
Illinois,  as  an  educational  convention.  Relying  on  these,  and  knowing  that 
we  have  an  earnest,  intelligent  community,  we  have  taken  initiatory  steps  for 
this  convention. 

IV.  We  hope  to  have  an  examination  of  applicants  for  State  Teachers'  Diplo- 
mas here,  June  22d  and  23d,  and  will  of  course  have  our  best  teachers  here. 
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V.  A  convention  of  the  friends  of  the  college  will  be  held  here  Friday,  the 
26th,  and  will  form  an  excellent  supplement  to  our  convention.  Unless,  then, 
something  not  now  known  should  intervene,  we  will  have  a  Southern  Illinois 
Convention,  in  the  Southern  Illinois  College,  in  Carbondale,  June  24th  next, 
and  all  teachers  and  friends  of  education  are  invited  to  attend.  Gratuitous 
accommodations  will  be  afforded  to  all. 

We  will  have  an  examination  for  State  Certificates  on  the  22d  and  2ud,  if 
arrangements  can  be  made. 

Hoping,  Messrs.  Editors,  that  you  and  all  our  northern  friends  will  come 
down  and  help  to  dispel  our  darkness,  I  remain  yours, 

Clark  Braden, 
President  of  Southern  Illinois  College. 

Missouri  State  Association. — The  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Missouri 
assembled  in  the  Hall  of  the  High-School  building  in  St.  Louis  on  the  evening 
of  April  6th.  Hon.  T.  A.  Parker,  State  Superintendent  and  President  of  the 
Association,  addressed  a  large  audience  upon  The  Aspect  of  Educational  Intcr- 
e.its  throughout  the  State.  His  remarks  were  made  interesting  by  the  statistics 
presented,  which  were  collated  from  his  Annual  Report.  When  he  stated  that 
there  were  6,000  teachers  in  the  field  in  Missouri,  all  felt  that  there  was  an 
army  at  work  upon  reconstruction  far  more  powerful  than  the  army  paid  by 
the  General  Government.  One  point  made  by  Mr.  Parker  shows  the  progress- 
ive spirit  of  the  times,  and  perhaps  indicates  a  more  intimate  connection  in 
the  future  between  the  schools  and  the  state.  He  maintained  that  all  the 
teachers  should  be  paid  from  the  general  treasury  of  the  state,  and  showed  by 
careful  calculation  that  it  would  equalize  taxation,  and  be  of  incalculable  ben- 
efit to  the  schools. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Harris,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
St.  Louis,  who  spoke  for  an  hour  upon  the  Province  of  Education.  His  address 
should  find  its  way  to  the  library  of  every  earnest  teacher.  He  fearlessly 
attacked  the  Pestalozzian  system  of  instruction,  as  well  as  its  opponents,  show- 
ing that  an  educated  teacher  would  not  be  confined  to  any  sj'stem,  but  would 
glean  the  blossoms  from  all.  "The  teacher's  work,  he  said,  was  to  enlighten 
and  purify  the  national  life. 

Thursday  morning,  after  the  usual  committees  were  appointed,  Prof.  Edwin 
Clark,  of  JeHerson  City,  discussed  Benson's  Theory  of  Squaring  the  Circle. 

Mr.  0.  M.  Fethers,  of  Jeflerson  City,  recited,  by  request,  in  his  inimitable 
manner.  The  Bells.  Mr.  Fethers,  unlike  many  speakers,  does  not  hesitate  to 
use  musical  tones  upon  the  rostrum,  and  consequently  renders  the  Silver  and 
Golden  Bells  in  a  manner  that  all  approve,  though  few  ever  attempt. 

Prof.  E.  L.  Ripley,  Principal  of  the  Normal  Department  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  JMissouri,  made  a  map  of  North  America.  By  a  simple  division  of 
the  chords,  radii  and  tangents  of  a  circle  supposetl  to  be  3,400  miles  in  diame- 
ter, he  found  the  salient  poitits  o(  the  outlines;  by  the  use  of  red  and  green 
crayons  he  soon  exhibited  his  map  complete,  either  for  Physical  or  Political 
Geography.  In  his  hands  his  method  is  perhaps  unequaled.  He  claims  for  it 
also  simplicity. 

ilr.  Z.  G.  Wilson  gave,  in  an  interesting  essay,  the  Reason  why  many  Teach- 
ers fail.  His  large  experience  in  St.  Louis  and  elsewhere  had  given  him  the 
ability  to  point  out  thoroughly  the  shoals  upon  which  many  teachers  have 
been  wrecked. 

Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett,  Principal  of  the  St.  Louis  Normal  School,  gave 
Professional  Protests. 

Prof.  D.  S.  Morrison,  of  St.  Joseph,  formerly  of  Illinois,  would  have  the  sys- 
tem of  School  Records  abolished.  He  would  rather  appeal  to  the  conscientious- 
ness of  the  pupil,  and,  as  Mr.  Harris  demanded  in  his  lecture  the  evening 
before,  would  make  schools  more  democratic  in  their  organization. 

Friday,  Prof.  E.  C.  Hewett,  of  Normal,  111.,  sj)oke  for  an  hour  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Geography,  and  the  methods  of  teaching  it. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  exercises  of  this  day  was  the  introduction  of 
classes  in  Phonetic  Beading  from  the  Public  Schools  of  St.  Louis.  One  class  of 
little  ones,  who  had  been  in  school  for  three  weeks,  learned  and  recited  their 
daily  lesson.  Another,  which  has  pursued  the  same  course  for  three  months, 
exhibited  their  proficiency  in  ordinary  type.     It  has  been  found  that  better 
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progress  in  reading  can  be  made  by  this  system  than  by  the  old  methods;  that 
it  is  as  easy  for  foreign-born  children  to  pronounce  the  w  or  v  as  it  is  for  Amer- 
ican children;  and  that,  if  time  is  of  any  value,  at  least  one-third  can  be 
gained.     The  system  has  proved  a  success  in  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Neeley,  of  St.  Joseph,  delivered  an  interesting  essay.  Mr.  H.  R. 
Foster,  of  the  State  Blind  Asylum,  spoke  upon  the  Braile  System  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind,  and  showed  the  proficiency  of  some  of  his  pupils. 

The  afternoon  was  mostly  passed  in  the  discussion  of  reports  and  other  busi- 
ness of  the  Association.  The  evening  was  passed  in  listening  to  a  lecture  by 
Pres.  Edwards,  of  the  Illinois  Normal  University. 

The  time  for  holding  this  meeting  was  inauspicious,  as  most  of  the  schools 
were  in  session ;  yet  the  attendance  was  quite  good.  More  than  200  were 
present. 

This  report  might  lead  to  the  inference  that  all  the  exercises  were  of  the 
highest  order  of  merit.  There  was,  indeed,  but  little  to  criticise,  and  the  teach- 
ers of  the  noble  state  of  Missouri  may  congratulate  themselves  upon  having  a 
live  Association. 

The  oiticers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  Daniel  Reed,  D.  D.,  President  of  the 
State  University,  President;  nine  Vice-Presidents  from  different  parts  of  the 
state;  r.  C.  Woodruff,  St.  Louis,  Bee.  See.;  H.  Summerville,  St.  Joseph,  Co?-. 
Sec.;  A.  G.  Abbott,  St.  Louis,  Treas. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Columbia,  August  24th,  1868.  a.  q.  a. 

Lake  County  Institute  held  a  four-days  session,  commencing  Tuesday,  April 
10.  From  the  peculiar  position  of  educational  matters  in  the  county,  a  slim 
attendance  was  expected;  but  the  teachers  were  present  to  the  number  of  a 
full  hundred.  B.  L.  Carr,  Esq.,  the  new  County  Superintendent,  though  inex- 
perienced in  the  position,  brought  to  his  aid  in  the  emergency  a  schoolmaster's 
tact,  and  it  is  owing  to  his  management  that  the  session  was  made  one  of  the 
most  profitable  that  the  Institute  has  ever  had.  Drill  exercises  were  conducted 
by  Messrs.  Burnap,  Briggs,  Brewster,  Farnsworth,  Reynolds,  Snow  (of  Bata- 
via),  and  White  (of  Chicago).  Essays  were  read  on  Discipline,  by  Miss  A. 
Addie  Stewart,  and  Our  Mission  as  Teachers,  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Partridge,  Lectures 
were  delivered  by  Rev.  M.  M.  Colburn,  of  Waukegan,  on  The  Resjwnsibility  of 
Teachers  for  the  Manners  and  Morals  of  their  Pupils,  and  by  S.  II.  White,  of 
Chicago,  on  The  Profession  of  Teaching. 

Lasalle  County  Institute  held  a  three-days  session  in  Peru,  commencing 
March  31st.  Drills  in  the  various  branches  taught  in  the  common  schools 
were  conducted  by  Messrs.  Powell,  Hall,  Gove,  Ileslet,  and  Shurtleff.  The 
following  gentlemen  lectured  at  the  evening  sessions:  Mr.  S.  M.  Heslet,  of 
Mendota;  Dr.  Gregory,  of  the  Industrial  University;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts,  of 
Peru.  A  committee  of  ten  was  appointed  to  go  before  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
and  solicit  means  for  the  establishment  of  a  County  Normal  School.  There 
were  170  teachers  in  attendance.  Eight  hours  or  more  were  occupied  each 
day  industriously  and  profitably.  Teachers  returned  to  their  labors  invigorated 
and  benefited.  The  Committee  on  Resolutions  presented  the  following,  which 
were  received  and  adopted: 

fl)  That  we  view  with  satisfaction  the  progress  of  educational  interests  in  our  county,  and 
that  much  of  this  progress  is  due  to  the  healthy  condition  of  our  institute. 

(2)  That  it  is  our  duty  to  push  this  enterprise  to  the  extent  of  our  ability,  that  its  results 
may  be  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  teachers  and  communities. 

(.3)  That  we  thank  Dr.  Gregory  and  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts  for  their  able  and  instructive  lec- 
tures; the  citizens  of  Peru  for  their  hospitality;  the  Congregational  Church  for  the  use  of 
their  house;  and  Mr.  Day,  our  ellicient  Superintendent,  for  his  unceasing  industry  iu  the 
common-school  work. 

Wm.  Brady,  Secretary. 

Livingston  County  Institute  held  a  three-days  session  at  Dwight,  beginning 
April  8th.  About  125  teachers  were  present.  Profitable  and  instructive  drill  ex- 
ercises and  discussions  were  had  on  all  the  usual  branches  of  instruction.  The 
evening  meetings  were  largely  attended  by  teachers  and  citizens.  The  exercises 
consisted  of  essays  and  select  readings,  by  members  of  the  institute,  inter- 
spersed with  music  by  the  committee.  Among  the  resolutions  adopted  is  the 
following: 

Resolved,  That,  viewing  favorably  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  in  our  county,  we 
appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  consider  the  propriety  of  substituting  a  Normal  School  for  our 
County  Institute ;  said  committee  to  report  at  the  next  session  of  the  institute. 

The  next  session  is  to  be  held  at  Chatsworth,  about  the  first  of  Septemben 
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Macon  County  Institute  held  its  annual  session  in  Decatur,  March  30th  — 
April  3d.  The  exercises  were  conducted  as  follows:  Reading,  by  Miss  Puller, 
Messrs.  MeClintock  and  McKim;  (?m»i»ia?-,  by  Messrs.  McLean  and  Park  ; 
Arithmetic,  by  Messrs.  Gastman,  Swasey,  and  Latsbough ;  Geography,  by  Miss 
Crocker;  Phonics,  by  Miss  Sargent;  History,  by  Messrs.  McKim  and  Cussins; 
Physical  Geography,  by  Miss  Dean  and  Mr.  Gastman;  Penmanship,  by  Miss 
Carson;  Book-keeping,  by  Mr.  MeClintock ;  Singing,  hy  Miss  Carson;  Mental 
Arithmetic,  by  Messrs.  Eicholtz  and  McKim.  The  session  of  the  institute  was 
a  profitable  one :  methods  of  teaching  the  various  branches  taught  in  our  public 
schools  were  discussed  in  a  spirited  manner.  The  best  of  feeling  prevailed 
during  the  entire  session.  Those  present  gave  proof  that  the  watchword  of 
the  age  —  progress  —  was  written  on  their  life.  When  every  teacher  in  the 
county  shall  make  it  a  point  to  be  present,  then  may  we  look  for  a  progress  in 
our  schools  never  before  seen.  Dr.  Allison  delivered  a  good  lecture  on  Thurs- 
day evening.  The  lecture  of  Hon.  Newton  Bateman  on  Tuesday  evening  was 
a  mine  of  thought,  and  full  of  practical  truths. 

Mercer  County  Institute  met  at  Keithsburg,  April  14th,  and  continued  in 
session  four  days.  Although  the  weather  was  inclement,  preventing  the  at- 
tendance of  a  great  many,  there  was  much  interest  manifested,  and  teachers 
returned  to  their  schools  encouraged  and  strengthened.  Pres.  Edwards,  of 
Normal,  was  present  during  three  days,  and  gave  instructions  in  some  of  the 
principal  branches,  which  were  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  last- 
ing impressions,  as  the  reviews  abundantly  proved.  Institute  met  at  10  o'clock 
A.M.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Col.  I.  McManus,  President.  The  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  were  elected,  viz.,  President  —  I.  McManus;  Vice-President  — 
"Wm.  Pardee;  Secretary  —  Frank  Moore;  Treasurer  —  S.  B.  Atwater.  Exer- 
cises and  drills  in  Mental  Arithmetic  were  given  by  Mr.  Atwater  and  Miss 
Fleming;  in  Object  Teaching,  by  Mr.  McManus;  in  Grammar,  Reading,  and 
Phonic  Analysis,  by  Pres.  Edwards,  who  also  gave  two  lectures  on  the  T'heory 
and  Art  of  Teaching  before  the  institute,  and  an  evening  lecture  upon  Parties 
to  the  Educational  Enterprise;  in  Written  Arithmetic,  by  Mr.  Pardee  and  Mr. 
Wright,  of  Chicago;  in  Geography,  hy  Miss  Evans.  Mr.  Atwater  also  dis- 
cussed the  Word  Method  of  teaching  reading;  Mr.  Given  argued  in  favor  of 
teaching  Vocal  Music  in  public  schools;  and  Mr.  Gushee  gave  a  lecture  on 
Penmanship.  The  customary  resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  people  of  the  place 
for  their  generous  entertainment  were  passed,  as  also  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Pres. 
Edwards  for  his  valuable  aid.  The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  furnish  copies 
of  the  minutes  for  publication  in  the  Mercer  county  papers  and  the  Hlinois 
Teacher.  The  institute  adj(jnrned  to  meet  at  Aledo,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
County  Superintendent.  I.  McManus,  Pres't. 

Frank  Moore,  Sec'y. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS    AND    PERIODICALS. 

(^)  Professor  Loomis  has  added  to  his  valuable  series  of  text-books  the  pres- 
ent volume,  which  meets  a  want  heretofore  unsupi)lied.  Every  teacher  and 
student  has  felt  the  need  of  a  good,  reliable  and  scientific  compendium  of  this 
science,  representing  its  present  condition,  and  not  a  mere  rehash  of  views 
that  have  been  often  refuted,  and  that  are  not  found  in  the  scientific  memoirs 
of  the  day.  This  want  Prof.  Loomis  has  well  supplied.  The  volume  embodies 
the  results  of  the  late  investigations  and  observations  of  many  observers,  and 
puts  them  in  a  clear  and  scholarly  form,  so  as  to  make  a  book  suitable  for  the 
recitation-room,  as  well  as  for  the  study.  As  the  aim  has  been  to  give  results, 
and  to  represent  the  actual  status  of  the  science,  mere  theories  have  been  spar- 
ingly introduced,  and  the  author  commits  himself  to  none.  The  sul)jects  of  a 
few  of  the  chapters,  as  we  glance  at  them,  are.  Constitution,  etc.,  of  the  Atmos- 
phere, its  temjicrature,  moisture,  motions,  precipitation,  storms,  etc. ;  Electrical 
Phenomena;  Optical  Meteorology,  shooting  stars  and  aerolites;  with  a  series 
of  25  tables,  giving  all  the  necessary  tables  for  observation  or  for  practical  use. 
We  commend  this  book  to  all  interested  in  the  science. 

(•K;  Treatise  o:^  Meteoboi.oo  y,  witli  a  (■ollectiun  of  tables.    By  Elias  liOcunis,  I.L.D.    Har- 
per &  Brothers,  New  York. 
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(6')  In  this  work  the  author  claims  as  distinguishing  features — (1)  The  me- 
thodical arrangement  and  logical  development  of  the  subjects  discussed;  (2) 
The  brevity,  clearness  and  uniformity  of  rules  and  definitions;  ^3)  The  sim])le 
and  complete  system  of  analysis;  (4)  The  great  variety  of  models  for  parsing 
and  analysis;  (5)  The  abundance  of  exercises;  (0)  The 'definite  statement  of 
opinion  upon  those  points  which  annoy  aud  perplex  both  pupil  and  teacher; 

(7)  The  practical  character  of  the  instruction  and  exercises  in  False  Syntax; 

(8)  The  treatment  of  Punctuation  and  Prosody  ;  and  (9)  The  superior  mechan- 
ical execution  of  the  work.  While  Ave  can  not  say  that  in  all  these 
points  it  surpasses  other  grammars  that  might  be  named,  yet  we  have  been 
much  pleased  with  the  book,  and  think  that  many  of  them  are  well  taken.  It 
pretends  to  no  innovations,  and  is  a  clear  and  well-considered  synopsis  of  the 
generally-received  methods  of  statement;  bearing  the  marks  of  a  thorough 
comprehension  of  the  needs  of  pupils,  with  no  particular  hobby-horse  to  ride. 
Its  method  of  statement  and  mode  of  printing  render  it  particularly  adapted 
for  use  in  the  class.  The  publishers  have  performed  their  part  in  their  usual 
excellent  style. 

(6*)  Those  teachers  who  desire  a  reading-book  of  convenient  size  for  the  use 
of  their  intermediate  classes,  or  who  wish  to  introduce  a  reader  additional  to 
the  series  they  may  be  using,  will  find  their  wants  met  in  this  volume.  The 
elocutionary  part  is  very  good,  giving  good  plain  rules  with  sufBcient  exer- 
cises, and  the  selections  are  made  with  good  taste.  As  its  title  indicates,  it  is 
not  a  part  of  any  series. 

(69)  yf^  wish  the  Reports  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  and  this  report 
could  be  in  the  hands  of  all  our  teachers,  and  upon  the  shelves  of  all  school 
libraries.  They  would  serve  to  awaken  an  interest  in  Natural  Science  in  some 
of  its  applications,  the  effects  of  which  would  be  widely  felt.  In  this  volume  is 
included  Dr.  Walsh's  fii'st  annual  report  ujjon  the  Noxious  Insects  of  our  State, 
which  of  course  is  valuable  to  all.  While  in  this  there  are  some  things  liable 
to  criticism  —  some  things  which  seem  to  us  hardly  in  place  in  a  Scientific  Re- 
port, yet  as  the  first  of  a  series  (we  trust)  we  gladly  welcome  it. 

(™)  The  design  of  this  volume  is,  by  short  sketches  and  notices  of  the  schol- 
ars of  Spain  and  their  works,  to  encourage  in  the  young  a  farther  study  of  the 
beauties  of  Spanish  Art  and  Literature.  Not  confining  herself  to  a  dry  state- 
ment of  items  in  chronological  order,  the  author  has  woven  into  a  concise  his- 
tory of  the  old  cities  of  the  country  narratives  of  the  lives  and  works  of  their 
scholars  and  artists.  This  treatment  of  the  subject,  with  the  charming  style 
of  the  author,  has  produced  a  book  possessing  rare  merits.  In  no  other  place 
can  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  greatness  and  the  littleness  of  Spain  be  gained  in 
so  small  a  compass.  In  perusing  this  work,  one  is  led  to  wonder  at  the  power 
and  magnificence  of  this  now-fallen  nation,  during  the  '  Western  Caliphate  '. 

w. 

(^1)  The  publication  of  this  story  in  the  columns  of  the  New-York  Ledger 
has  given  it  such  wide  repute  that  no  descriiitive  comment  upon  it  by  us  is 
necessary.  There  are  not  a  few  who  read  the  weekly  installments,  for  whom 
it  possesses  such  a  charm  that  they  will  be  glad  to  obtain  it  in  more  perma- 
nent form.  In  its  pleasant  style,  in  its  beautiful  descriptions,  in  which  the 
author  combines  words  with  the  skill  of  a  genuine  artist,  every  one  who  reads 
will  find  fruitful  source  of  enjoyment  and  admiration.  It  is  just  the  book  to 
occupy  a  dull  hour  or  drive  away  the  tedium  of  mental  labor  —  for  reading  in 
vacation-time.  For  the  benefit  of  our  professional  brethren,  we  quote  the 
words  of  '  Uncle  Eb '  when  giving  advice  to  his  young  nephew  as  to  his  future 

(67)  A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  English  Language.  By  Thos.  AV.  Harvey,  A.M. 
Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  Cincinnati ;  Cobb,  Pritchard  &  Co.,  Cliicago. 

(68)  THE  Independent  Fifth  Reader.  By  J.  Madison  Watson.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

(09)  Transactions  of  the  Illinois  Horticultural  Society  for  1867. 

(TO)  Manual  of  Spanish  Art  and  Literature.  By  A.  Berard,  autlior  of  History  of  the 
United  States.  Cowpertliwait  &  Co.,  Pliiludelpliia ;  E.  Speakman  &  Co.,  Chicago.  12mo., 
180  pages. 

(71)  Norwood;  or,  Village  JJfe  in  Kew  Enriland.  By  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  S.  C.  Griggs  <fc  Co.,  Chicago.  l2mo.,  54y  pages.    .fl.-W. 
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calling:  "No,  sir;  a  man  should  never  be  a  schoolmaster.  That 's  a  woman's 
business.  Be  a  professor,  or  nothing  I  Even  then  it 's  a  poor  business.  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  college  professor  that  was  not  poor?  They  dry  up  in  pocket 
like  springs  after  the  wood  is  cut  off  from  the  hills.  They  are  apt  to  get  very 
dry  in  other  ways,  too.  A  man  that  teaches  can  not  atiord  to  know  too  much. 
A  teacher  is  like  a  needle.  He  should  be  small  and  sharp.  If  large,  he  can 
not  run  easily  through  the  garments  to  be  made.  The  College  President  ought 
to  be  a  great  man  —  a  sort  of  specimen, —  something  for  the  boys  to  remember 
as  a  pattern  of  a  man."  w. 

("2)  This  Journal  will  be  read  with  interest  because  it  contains  the  writing  of 
a  queen.  Its  value  lies  in  the  opportunity  it  offers  to  study  the  character  of 
its  royal  author.  Being  written  apparently  for  amusement  and  without  any 
farther  exj^ectation,  it  is  the  simple,  unaffected  narrative  of  the  events  and  ex- 
periences of  'Life  in  the  Highlands'.  The  unstudied  simplicity  of  its  style  is 
its  greatest  beauty,  for  it  reveals  a  similar  feature  in  the  character  of  the  queen. 
As  to  its  contents,  an  enumeration  of  the  places  visited,  the  persons  accompa- 
nying, and  the  very  brief  impressions  created,  comprise  about  all.  w. 

('3)  This  valedictory  address  is  a  very  calm  and  well-considered  statement 
of  the  encouragements  as  well  as  difficulties  attending  woman's  study  and 
practice  of  the  science  and  art  of  medicine.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  an  increas- 
ing feeling  that  for  some  parts,  at  least,  of  medical  practice  woman  is  more 
peculiarly  fitted  than  man ;  and  that,  in  the  general  opening  to  her  of  all  pur- 
suits, the  medical  profession  is  the  one,  next  to  our  own,  which  can  be  filled  by 
her  with  most  efficiency. 

("*)  The  two  or  three  numbers  of  this  journal  which  have  been  received  are 
pronounced,  by  our  musical  friends,  to  be  very  excellent.  Besides  a  large 
amount  of  art  literature,  each  number  contains  several  pages  of  popular  music, 
worth  in  itself  more  than  the  subscription-price  of  the  Eeview.  w. 

("j)  Magazines  for  Children  and  Youth. —  Tlie  Biverside  for  June  opens  with 
a  frontispiece  showing  bow  the  sow  looked  when  she  came  in  with  the  saddle 
—  as  Mother  Goose  says  she  did;  Vieux  Moustache  begins  a  story  of  Two  Lives 
in  One;  Virginia  Johnson  has  a  charming  little  story  of  Seven  Years  Old; 
Willie  Eystee  tells  of  Derry  Church,  and  the  times  of  long  ago ;  there  is  another 
chapter  of  Little  Lou's  Sayings  and  Doings;  Porte  Crayon  continues  the  Young 
Virginians;  there  is  Canker- Worm  talk,  and  another  story  from  Shakspeare; 
An  Old  Story  in  New  Rhyme;  another  one  of  My  Three  Gardens,  and  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Mozart ;  with  other  sketches,  all  together  forming,  as  will  be 
seen,  a  very  attractive  and  interesting  bill  of  fare.  Published  by  Kurd  & 
Houghton,  New  York,  at  $2.50  a  year. 

Our  Boys  and  Girls,  by  Oliver  Optic,  makes  its  welcome  appearance  weekly, 
and  is  received  with  great  pleasure  by  the  children.  The  contents  of  the  73d 
number  are  Chapters  XV  and  XVI  of  Make  or  Break,  with  illustrations  by 
Billings;  Job  Hartwell's  Oak;  another  chajjter  of  Out  on  the  Prairies,  by  Wirt 
Sikes ;  the  Little  Brown  Maid  and  her  Shadow  —  poetry  ;  an  original  dialogue ; 
a  selection  for  declamation;  with  the  usual  editorial  departments.  Every 
number  contains  condensed  items  of  information  of  great  value.  Published  by 
Lee  k  Shepard,  Boston,  at  $2.50  a  year. 

("'■')  We  have  received  the  first  number  of  21ie  Schoolmaster,  jiublished  at 
Normal,  and  edited  by  Prof.  Stetson.  It  takes  the  place  of  the  Normal  Index, 
and  is  intended  to  be,  as  stated  by  the  editor,  an  educational  periodical,  and 
the  official  journal  of  the  Normal  University.  This  first  number  is  well  filled 
with  interesting  matter,  and  the  known  ability  of  the  editor  assures  all  sub- 
scribers that  all  reasonable  expectations  will  be  satisfied.  As  giving  a  record 
of  the  school,  it  will  be  especially  valuable  to  all  past  members,  aud  will 
doubtless  be  gladly  welcomed  by  them. 

C")  QuEKX  Victoria's  .Tourxal.    Otir  Life  in  the  jnaMandn.    Krlited  bv  Arthur  Helps. 

Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  S.  C.  GrigffS  <fe  Co.,  ChicuKO.    12ino.,  287  pases.    S1.7r>. 
('3)  Valedictoby  Address  to  the  Graduating  Class  of  the  Womau's  Medical  College  of 

Pennsylvania,  March  nth,  isfis.    By  Kmeline  U.  Cleveland,  M.D. 
{''*)  UxiTED  States  Musical  IIeview.    A  Monthly  Magazine.    J.  L.  Peters,  New  York. 

f2.0O  per  annum. 
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WHO  AEE  ENTITLED  TO  OUR  PEEMIUMS. 

In  the  numbers  of  the  Illinois  Teacher  issued  for  November,  1867,  and  succeeding  months,  we  made 
the  following  announcement : 

As  an  inducement  to  Teachers,  County  Superintendents,  and  others,  to  interest  themselves  in 
obtaining  subscriptions  for  the  Teachkr,  we  will  pay  the  following  Premiums: 
To  the  Teachers'  Association  of  the  county  from  which  we  shall  receive,  during  the  six 
months  from  Nov.  10th,  1867,  to  May  10th,  1868,  the  largest  number  of  subscriptions,  in  pro- 


Tlie  above  to  include  all  subscriptions  of  persons  residing  within  the  county,  whether  paid  for  at 
full  price  or  at  club  rate.  Those  intending  to  compete  for  the  premiums  which  follow  must  pay  the 
fuU  price  (fl.50)  with  each  subscription,  and  notify  the  undersigned  of  their  Intention  with  first  list. 

To  the  mdividual  sending  the  largest  number  of  subscri2)tions  between  above  dates $50.00 

"  "  "  second       "  "  "  "  "     40.00 

"  "  "  third  "  "  "  "  "     30.00 

"  "  "  fourth        "  "  "  "  "     20.00 

"  "  "  fifth  "  "  "  "  "     10.00 

The  above  premiums  will  be  paid  in  Cash,  as  soon  as  it  is  ascertained  who  are  entitled  to  them. 
We  also  make  the  following  proposition : 
To  any  one  sending  the  names  of  Ten  subscribers  for  one  'year,  with  remittance  for  the  same  at  the 
rate  of  $1.50  each,  we  will  send  by  mail  a  Craig  Microscope,  with  one  dozen  Mounted  Objects; 
to  any  one  sending  I'ive  names,  on  the  same  terms,  we  will  send  a  Novelty  Microscope. 
The  time  to  which  competition  for  these  premiums  was  limited  having  expired,  we  submit  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  subscriptions  received,  in  parallel  columns  with  the  population  of  the  several 
counties  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1865.    From  those  counties  to  the  names  of  which  an  asterisk  is 
aftixed  no  census  returns  were  made  for  1865 :  their  population  is  taken  from  the  census  of  i860. 


Counties. 
Adams 

Pop'n. 

Svb. 

Cotmties. 

Hardin 

Henderson 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasjjer 

Jefiferson 

Jersey 

JoDaviess 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

Lasalle 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Livingston 

Logan 

Macon 

Macoupin 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason* 

Massac 

McDonough.... 

McHenry 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe* 

Montgomery.. 

J'op'n. 
...    3,863.... 
11  289.... 

Sub. 

Counties. 

J'op'n. 

Sub. 

...  12.206 

...  11,471 

11  680 

...    2 

Moultrie.. 

.     8,324 

Ogle 

Peoria 

?^::=:::: 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Richland 

Rock  Island.. 

Saline 

Sangamon 

....  25,254 

.._  41,979 

....  11,477 

....    8,138 

....  301299 

10 

.  18,076.... 

....  18'ii 

...159 

^rown 

12  698 

... 

...  14,679.... 

....     3 

...  3l!.568 

...    7 



Calhoun 

....  14,526 

...  13,566.... 
...  26,437.... 

....     1 

....  11,35!5..... 

....     7,447 

....     6,311 

....  18  688 

:::  ^^i 

Champaign 

Christian 

21  124 

...  2G 

...  11,467.... 
...  .32,570.... 

....     1 

17  239 

....  17,032 

...  13,.S32 

...  13,79.5 

....  22,951 

...217,.309 

....  13,116 

...     1 
...    4 

";  3 

...  20 



Clay 

Clinton 

...  12,689.... 
...  34,401.... 

....     2 
....  24 

....  35,202 

....  11,60.5 

....  48,273 

...     3'3 

Cook 

...  .56,645.... 
10  4.39. 

....  7o.'i: 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson.... 
Tazewell 

..-    9,423 

....  19,278 

....    9,885 

....  43,741 

"    J 

:..  22:63o:.:: 



DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Douglas 

DuPage 

Edgar 

...  21,294 

....  12,815 

....  11,652 

IT)  180 

...  16 

...  17,500.... 
...  18,501.... 

....  39 
....  9 

...  91 
...  25 

.  32  305.... 

....  13 

....  25,200 

"."  21 

''0  946 

3 

42  042 

4 

Union 

....  15,880 

...  18,960.... 

...  16,6.52.... 

10  931 

....     1 
1 

Effingham 

12  611.... 

8 

Wabash 

....    7,179 

20  966 

...     2 

15  967 

..    10 

....     3',643.... 
....  11,476.... 

....  36,900 

....    8,0.55.... 
17  630.... 

....     3 

";;  32 
....  1 

....  16 
...  12 

'.'.'.'.    7 

Washington... 
Wayne 

....  16,193 

....  14,455 

25  6.59.... 

....    4 

■■ 

Fulton 

2;^  077 

3 

White 

Whitesides .... 

Will 

AVilliamson... 
Winnebago.... 
Woodford 

14  047 

:::  39:?-";::: 
10  447.... 

....    7)4 

....  36,986 

14,163 

...     4 

...  17,318.... 
...  12,8.32.... 
...  19,812.... 

....  22'^ 
....    2 
....  11 

....     9,509.... 
....  33,596.... 

Hancock 

18,022 

...    7 

But  little  calculation  is  needed  to  show  that  Stark  county  is  entitled  to  the  premium  of  ?o0.00  for  the 
largest  number  of  subscribers  in  proportion  to  population. 
Those  entitled  to  premiums  for  lists  of  subscribers  at  fi.50  each  are  as  follows : 

B.  G.  Hall,  Sup't  Stark  Co.,  91  subscribers,  first  premium,  §50.00. 

W.  B.  Powell,  Sup't  Peru,  62'^  subscribers,  second  premium,  ?40.00. 

E.  H.  Phelps,  Sup't  Canton,  24  subscribers,  third  premium,  $30.(X). 

Owen  Finegan,  Chatsvvorth,  20  subscribers,  fourth  premium,  $20.00. 

Dr.  James  Matteson,  DeKalb,  11  subscribers,  fifth  premium,  §10.00. 

Miss  R.  M.  Arthur,  Minooka,  5  subscribers.  Novelty  Microscope. 
The  above  statement,  it  will  be  noted,  includes  only  subscriptions  of  persons  residing  in  Illinois, 
received  during  the  six  mouths  beginning  Nov.  10th,  1867.  This  shows  but  little  more  than  half  our 
present  actual  circulation.  Some  of  the  largest  lists  on  our  books  came  in  during  the  months  of  July, 
August,  September  and  October  last  — among  them  the  list  of  about  sixt.v  names  obtained  by  Mr. 
Boltwood  at  the  Bureau  County  Institute.  It  is  possible  that  a  few  names  have  been  credited  to 
wrong  counties.  The  only  rule  we  can  follow  in  this  respect  is  to  give  credit  to  the  county  in  which 
the  subscriber's  post-office  is  located,  except  in  cases  where  we  have  direct  information  or  personal 
knowledge  that  the  residence  is  in  another  county.  Special  acknowledgments  for  efforts  to  extend 
the  circulation  of  the  Teacher  are  due  to  the  Superintendents  of  the  following  counties :  Boone,  Bu- 
reau, Champaign,  Clark,  Clay,  Coles,  Dewitt,  Dupage,  Grundy,  Hamilton,  Hancock,  Henry,  Jackson, 
.ToDaviess,  Johnson,  Kane,  Knox,  Lake,  Lasalle,  Lee,  Livingston,  Logan,  McDonough,  McHenry, 
Mercer,  Montgomery,  Morgan,  Ogle,  Peoria,  Pope,  Putnam,  Randolph,  Rock  Island,  Saline,  Stark, 
St.  Clair,  Tazewell,  VermUion,  Warren,  Will,  Winnebago.  Jf.  C.  STASOST,  Publisher. 


ADAMS,  BLACKMER  &  LYON'S  PAGE. 


ABAMS'S  STSTEH  OF  EECOEDS. 

We  keep  constantly  on  hand,  for  the  use  of  TEACHERS, 

TEACHERS'  DAILY  REGISTERS,  four  sizes;    SCHOOL  TABLETS;   CLASS  BOOKS:   POCKET  CLASS 
BOOKS;   SCHOOL  LEDGERS;   REPORT  CARDS  and  TEACHERS'  SCHEDULES. 
For  SCHOOIi   OFFICERS,  we  have 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT  RECORDS ;  DIRECTORS'  ORDER  BOOKS;  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  BLANKS;  TOWN- 
SHIP TREASURERS' BLANKS;  TOWNSHIP  SCHOOL  BLANKS;  COUNTY  SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS' BOOKS;    TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES,  and  all  Blanks  and  Books  used  by  School  Officers. 


LESSONS  in  ELOCUTION. 

By  ALLEN  A.  GRIFFITH,  A.  M. 
Seventli    Edition  — Revised    and    Improved. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

"I  cordially  recommend  the  work  to  Elocutionists,  and  to  the  Teachers  and  Friends  of  Public  Schools, 
and  predict  for  it  a  wide  and  rapid  sale." — Newton  Bateman,  Supt.  Pub.  Inst,  of  III. 

"  Prof.  Griffith  has  given  us  an  excellent  book.  He  has  exhibited  the  practical  principles  of  the  art  in 
such  a  way  that  they  may  be  applied  with  much  ease  and  precision." — J.  M.  Gregory,  Jiegent  III.  Indus- 
trial University. 

"I  cheerfully  recommend  this  work  to  the  Teachers  of  this  State." — John  G.  McMtnn,  late  Supt.  Pub. 
Inst,  of  Wisconsin. 

'•  I  have  met  with  no  work  upon  the  subject  which  seems  to  me  so  well  calculated  to  excite  the  interest 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  students  of  this  beautiful  ait."— Wm.  F.  Phelps,  Supt.  Normal  School,  Minn. 

PRICE,  $1.50. 


Map  of  Time,  Hand-Book  of  History, 

And  CEXTIRY  BOOK. 

The  above  works  introduce  a  iieiu  era  in  the  study  of  History.  By  this  original  method  more  history  is 
learned  and  remembered  in  three  months  than  is  obtained  in  as  many  years  by  the  old  methods.  The 
works  are  in  successful  use  in  many  of  our  best  Normal  and  High  Schools. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  further  particufars. 


Chasers  Writing  Speller  and  Definer. 

Three  Columns  on  a  page.    Tlie  middle  column  fur  rewriting  the  misspelled  words.    Twenty-four 

pages.    Fifty  or  seventy-five  words  may  be  written  on  each  page.    Price  $1.8(i  per  dozen. 

Specimen  copies  sent  for  10  cents. 


E/OXjI'HI'S 

Normal  System  of  Penmanship. 

Complete  in  Six  Books  of  Twenty-four  Pages  each. 

In  this  series  the  Reversible  Copy  Card  is  kijit  mar  the  line  on  which  the  p\ipil  is  writing.  Full  direc- 
tions in  BOLD  PRINT,  and  cuts  from  actual  photographs  arc  given. 

A  Hight  Scale,  showing  by  colors  the  exact  proportions  of  writing,  is  a  new  and  valuable  feature. 

Lilieral  terms  for  introduction.  Price,  $"2.-W  per  do/en.  Specimen  numbers  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of 
flftecti  cents. 

ADAMS,  BLACKMER  &  LYON,  Cliioago,  Illinois* 


THE  BEST  ^JVn  CHEAPEST: 


HightofSeat,r2  1n. 


C.    W.    SHERWOOD'S 
PATENT  FOIiDIXO  SEAT  AIJ^TD  ISCHOOI.  ]>E!SK. 

Patented  Nov.  6, 1866.    Patented  Jan.  15, 1867.    Patented  March  26, 1867. 


W 


E  MANUFACTURE   AND  KEEP  CONSTANTLY   IN   STORE  THE   LARSEST  AND  BEST  As- 
sortment of 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE  AND  SCHOOL  APPARATUS 

that  can  be  found  in  the  West.  "We  are  the  sole  proprietors  of  the  HOLBROOK  SCHOOL  APPARATUS 
COMPANY,  and  manufacture  all  the  articles  eyer  made  by  that  Company  — many  of  which  are  greatly 
improved.    We  have  no  exclusive  agent  for  these  goods. 

SHERWOOD'S  INK-WEIili,  invented  and  patented  by  Geo.  Sherwood  —  best  made. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  APPARATUS  — all  kinds. 

GREEN  LltiUID  SLATING  for  Blackboards  — best  known. 

In  short,  for  any  thing  and  every  thing  to  completely  outfit  a  College  or  School  of  any  grade,  send  to 

105  Matlisoii  Street,  CUicago. 

.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  School  Fur- 


t^Send  for  Educational  MfssENOEn. 
tS^Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL and  Chemical  Apparatus. 
«p%,Send  f.r  School-Book  List. 


NITUnE. 

H^Send  for  Catalogue  of  Magic  Lanterns  and 

Slides. 


THE 


ANALYTICAL  SCHOOL  READERS. 


RICHARD  EDWARDS,  LL.D.,  Pres.  111.  Normal  University; 

ANIi 

S.  RUSSELL  WEBB,  Author  of  Normal  Series  and  Word  Method. 

d  Speller  is  now  complete ;  and  they  li.ive  already  recLMved  tlie  most  flattering 


This  series  of  Readers 
indorsements  of  any  series  of  Readers  published.    They  contain 
merit  over  any  other  series.    The  series  consists  of 


features,  which  give  them  siiperior 


Analytical  First  Reader.  SOpp.  16mo. 

Analytical  Second  Reader.     \&{)pp.  l&mo. 
Analytical  Third  Reader.      2b6pp.  lOmc 


Analytical  Fourth  Reader.  2C)42ip.  \1mo. 
Analytical  Fifth  Reader.  360/)p.  12mo, 
Analytical  Sixth  Reader.        494jb/j.  Vlmo. 


Analytical  Speller.     By  Edwakds  and  Warben. 
Primary  Reading  Lessons,  consisting  of  eight  beautifully  printed  and   illustrated 
Cliarts,  designed  to  accompany  the  Analytical  Readers.     Size,  20X^4  inches. 


ROWLAND'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 


GEO.  HOWLAND,  A.M.,  Pbin.  Chicago  High  ScHOor,. 
This  book  contains  the  leading  principles  of  Grammar  so  presented  as  to  embody  what  is  regarded  as 
the  most  useful  matter  for  Public  Grammar  Schools,  Academies,  and  High  Schools,  where  the  Spelling- 
Book  and  Rhetoric  are  not  considered  a  part  of  the  Grammar. 


OEO.  &  C.  W.  SHERWOOD, 

105  Madison  Street,  CHicAao. 


BAY'S    MATHEMATICAL    SERIES. 


JUST    PUBLISHED, 


GEOMETRY  and  TRIGONOMETRY, 

"WITH 

MATHEMATICAL   TABLES. 


DISTINGUISHINO    CHARAOTERISTIOS. 

1-  Simplification  of  the  elements  of  the  science.  The  Geometri- 
cal axioms  and  postulates  are  stated  in  four  general  propositions;  the 
leading  definitions  arc  based  upon  the  idea  of  direction;  and  the  Trigo- 
nometrical functions  are  defined  and  treated  as  ratios. 

2.  Methodical  Arrangement  of  subject.    The  properties  of 

each   figure  are   given  under  one  head,   and    are   not   scattered  through 
several  chapters  or   books. 

3.  Thoroughness.  The  work  includes  all  the  principles  usually 
given  in  text-books  on  these  subjects,  and  presents  many  additional  prin- 
ciples not  found  iu  similar  text-books  in  common  use. 

4.  Exercises, — solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by  the 
pupil,  —  give  him  the  same  practical  drill  in  Geometry  and  Trigonometry 
that  he  has  had  in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 

The  exercises  in  Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  include  all  that  is 
usually  taught  in  works  on  Mensuration. 

5.  Mechanical  Execution.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed  on 
excellent  paper;  bound  in  full  sheep,  with  marbled  edges,  forming  an 
attractive  octavo  volume  of  420  pages.  No  finer  specimen  of  typog- 
raphy has  yet  been  presented  in  a  text-book. 


£@^  Single  specimen  copies  forwarded  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  examination 
with  a  view  to  introduction,  for  $1.10.     "Wholesale  price,  20.00  per  dozen. 
Address  the  publishers, 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  Co., 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A  NEW  GRAMMAR 


EEADY  IN  MAY. 

In  preparation,  and  will  be  published  early  in  May,  a 
New  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  by  Thomas  W. 
Harvey,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Paines- 
ville,  0. 

HARVEY'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 

Will  be  a  simple,  thorough,  and  complete  treatise  on  the 
grammatical  structure  of  the  language,  embracing  a  clear 
and  full  explanation  of  the  natural  and  philosophical  analy- 
ses of  sentences. 

Teachers  and  School-Officers  contemplating  a  change  of 
Grammars,  not  in  satisfactory  use  in  the  schools  under  their 
charge,  will  do  well  to  postpone  the  selection  of  a  new  text- 
book until  they  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  this 
work. 

It  is  believed  that  Harvey's  Grammar  will  be  found  to  pos- 
sess many  excellences  not  embraced  in  other  works.  It  is  a 
practical  treatise  by  a  practical  teacher,  and  is  designed  for 

practical  use. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


Late  I^uMications  or 

131  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


HILLARD'S  READERS,  NEW  SERIES, 

With  an  original  treatise  on  Elocution,  by  Prof.  Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  College.  These 
Books  are  the  latest  complete  series  of  Readers  now  before  the  public.  They  have 
been  introduced,  in  whole  or  in  part,  into  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  AVashington,  Providence,  Hartford ;  Portland,  Augusta, 
Me.;  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Peoria,  Quincy,  Springfield,  111.;  Madison,  Wis.;  Daven- 
port, Keokuk,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  Leavenworth,  Lawrence,  Kansas;  and  many 
other  important  places.  No  other  series  of  Readers  contains  so  many  patriotic 
extracts,  many  of  which  have  been  called  out  by  the  Great  Rebellion. 

WORCESTER'S  COMPREHENSIVE  SPELLING-BOOK. 

"The  arrangement  and  classification  of  words  is  admirable,  and  the  department  devoted  to  'DeriTations' 
jnsurpassed." — Charles  II.  Alien,  Principal  Normal  Dei'artment,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

WORCESTER'S  PRIMARY  SPELLING-BOOK. 

ADAMS'S  SPELLING-BOOK,  for  Advanced  Classes. 

WALTON'S  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS, 

Consisting  of  Three  Books, 

The      "WRITTEN,"       "INTELLECTUAL,"      and      "PRIMARY." 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Written  Arithmetic,  in  its  treatment  of  both  the  theory  and  the  prac- 
;ice  of  Arithmetic,  is  tlie  best  book  I  have  ever  seen.  While  it  is  iu  no  respect  inferior  to  other  works  of 
its  class,  it  has  many  features,  original  .and  unique,  which  give  it  a  marked  superiority  to  all  of  them,  and 
which  can  not  fail  to  commend  it  to  the  teacher  and  the  student." — Win.  J.  Holfe,  A.M.,  Master  ofCav^- 
bridye,  (Mass.)  lliyh  School. 

WALTON'S  DICTATION  EXERCISES, 

Comprising  a  Card,  on  which  are  arranged  figures  for  Arithmetical  operations,  and 
two  Keys  (Parts  I  and  II),  containing  answers  to  more  than  seven  thousand  exam- 
ples, to  be  performed  in  connection  with  the  Card.  They  may  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  and  supplementary  to  any  series  of  Arithmetics.  A  Sliding  Slate  may 
be  had  with  the  card, —  a  great  convenience  to  the  pupil  in  writing  results. 

Weber's  Outlines  of  Universal  History, 

Revised  edition,  Avith  Maps,  and  Index  of  Proper  Names  pronounced. 

C.  A.  Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States, 

A  new  edition,  entirely  rcAvritten,  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  by  Wm.  II. 
Seavey,  Principal  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  Boston. 

Edwards's  Outlines  of  English  History, 

A  New  Edition,  thorouglily  revised,  ami  brougla  dcnvn  lo  18012. 

Winslow's  Intellectual  Philosophy, 

With  Additions,  bringing  tlie  science  down  to  the  latest  views. 

WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  &  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES 

f^"  Copies  for  Examination  or  Introduction  furnished  by 

GEOUGE  jr.  JJlCti.SOJ%%   ireslern  ^Igent. 

Jan.  1,  1867.]  P.O.  AnDUESS_t'«re  of  n-.  B,  KE£JV  K  CO.,  ChtcafO. 


ECONOMY!    SIMPIIOITYl!    COMPLETENESS!!! 


UNIVERSAL  RECORDS 


T 


HE  system  of  Universal  Records  is  specially  designed  for  the  use  of  those  who  prefer  to  avoid  the  es 
pense  and  inconvenience  of  more  than  one  record,  and  yet  desire  to  preserve  a 

of  each  pupil,  embracing  residence  of  Parent,  Class,  Age,  Enrollment,  Punctuality,  Attendance,  Deporl 
ment,  Recitation,  Examination  and  Rank,  in  connection  with  a 

SIIVGHL.E    ENTRY    OF    THE    ]VAM:E. 

These  Records  are  arranged  on  a 
and  are  unsurpassed  in  respect  to 

ECONOMY,  SIMPLICITY,  AND  COMPLETENESS. 


RECOMBIIINDATIONS. 

Drom  EDWARD  A.  SHELDON,  A.M.,  Principal  Oswego  Normal  Training  School,  and  Superintenden 
of  Public  Schools,  Oswego,  New  York. 

OswEao,  June  7, 1867. 
Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  copy  of  "Universal  Record"  sent.    The  arrangement  seems  simple 
concise,  and  complete.    I  regard  it  a  very  convenient  form  of  record,  and  I  should  think  the  book  wouli 
be  useful  to  every  teacher.  Yours  respectfully,  E.  A.  SHELDON. 

F)-oim  REV.  CYRUS NUTT,  DD.,  President  Slate  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

Bloominciton,  July  20, 1867. 
Having  examined  your  Universal  School  Record,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  it  the  best  that ' 
have  seen.    I  would  call  the  attention  of  Teachers  to  this  excellent  work,  feeling  satisfied  that  they  cai 
find  none  more  convenient  or  better  adapted  for  their  use.  CYRUS  NUTT, 


PBICE  I.IST. 

Universal  Records  for  Pupils,  24  pages,  style  1* $    01 

Universal  Records  for  Pupils,  24  pages,  style  2 1( 

Universal  Records  for  Teachers,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  (i( 

Universal  Records  for  Teachers,  192  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 3  5( 

Universal  Records  for  Professors,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  0( 

Universal  Records  for  Professors,  192  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 3  S( 

Universal  Records  for  Superintendents,  144  pages,  cap,  heavy  sides 1  2i 

Universal  Records  for  Superintendents,  288  pages,  cap,  cloth 2  2f 

Universal  Records  for  Examiners,  4S  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  OC 

Univer8,al  Records  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 1  7; 

Universal  Records  for  Examinors,  48  pages,  folio,  cloth  sides 2  2! 

Blank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  hundred 5( 

Blank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  thousand 3  5( 

Blank  Reports  to  Parents,  per  hundred 5( 

Blank  Reports  to  Parents,  per  thousand 3  6( 

Blank  Reports  to  Superintendents,  per  hundred 2  2i 

*Has  spaces  for  punctuality,  attendance,  deportment,  and  recitation. 

No.  2  has  spaces  for  punctuality,  attendance,  deportment,  and  five  separate  recitations. 

The  Pupil's  Record  answers  all  the  purposes  of  "  Reports  to  Parents  ",  and  is  a  valuable  aid  to  discipline 

Any  of  the  above  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

.93"  For  65  cents,  I  will  send  prepaid  for  examination  a  single  specimen  copy  of  the  Teacher's  or  Pro 
fessor's  Record.  A  supply  of  the  Pupil's  Record  for  first  introduction  sent  by  Express,  on  receipt  of  on« 
half  of  the  retail  prices. 

HAMILTON  S.  McRAE,  Muiicie,  Indiana. 

Or  Ben  Franklin  Book  Printing  Company,  Indianapolis. 


SPLENDID  BOORS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY.    ! 

By  SANBORN  TENNEY, 

Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Vassar  Female  College. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ZOOLOGY. 

With  over  Five  Hundred  Engravings.     1  vol.  Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Price,  $3.00.    Sent  by  mail  to  ttaek- 
ers  for  $2.50. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ANIMALS. 

1  vol.  8vo.'  Cloth.    Containing  over  500  engravings,  chiefly  of  American  animalg,  birds,  etc.    Price,  $2. 
Sent  by  mail  to  teachers  for  $1.75. 

TENNEY'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  TABLETS. 

For  the  use  of  schools  and  private  students.    Price,  $6. 


NEW  BOOKS  ON  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  Prof.  ARNOLD  GUYOT. 

8®~"Incomparably  superior  to  any  thing  published."— Prof.  Aoassiz. 

4®"  "One  of  the  ablest  Physical  Geographers  of  the  World."— Prof.  J.  D.  Dana. 

jCS~"  Greatly  superior  to  any  works  of  the  kind  published."— Prof.  Joseph  IIinbt. 

l.~Guyot's  Primary,  or  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Geography. 

One  quarto  volume,  with  over  100  elegant  illustrations. 

li.~Guyot's  Intermediate  Geography. 

One  quarto  Volume,  elegantly  ilhii-trated  and  containing  the  most  complete  exposition  of  the 

Constructive  or  Triangulation  System  of  Map-Drawing 

of  any  book  ever  published. 

Experience  has  shown  this  to  be  the  most  simple  and  practical  system  ever  used. 
In  this  book  it  is  applied  to  each  continent  and  to  each  of  the  United  States. 
"It  is  the  book  for  most  of  our  Common  Schools." — Illinois  Teacher,  Dec.  1JC7. 

lil.—Guyot's  Common-School  Geography. 

One  royal  quarto  volume,  containing  23  splendiil  maps  and  a  full  exiiosition  of  the 

CONSTHUCTIVE  SYSTEM  OF  MAP-DRAWING. 

These  Geographies  are  having  a  success  without  a  precedent  in  text-books.    Liberal  terms  for  Introduc- 
tion. 


GUYOT'S  CLASSICAL  MAPS. 

viz., 

Map  of  Roman  Empire,  6X8  feet, $15.00 

"      Ancient  Greece,  6x8    " 15.00 

"      Italia,  6X8    " 15.00 

are  believed  to  be  the  finest  and  most  correct  maps  of  the  kind  in  the  world.    No  College  or  High  School 
can  afford  to  do  without  them.    Correspondence  and  orders  solicited. 

€B[A!$.  i^CRIBXER  &  €0.,  Publishers, 

G.54  Broadway,  New  York. 

HIRAM  HADLEY,  Agent, 

Care  of  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  CHICAGO. 


EiniLiiift  umm 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

184  SoTith-Clark  Street,  CMcagro. 

Per  Pint,  $1.50;  per  Quart,  $2.75;  per  Half  Gallon,  $5.25  ;  per  Gallon,  $10.00. 


A  FEW  REASONS  WHY  IT  IS  SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  OTHER  SLATING: 

Its  color  is  d*ad  black  and  will  never  change. 

It  will  never  blister  or  scale  off. 

Its  surface  is  perfectly  smooth  and  will  always  remain  hard  and  firm  as  real  slate. 

It  will  never  become  glazed  so  as  to  refuse  the  slate  pencil,  chalk,  or  crayon. 

As  the  surface  absorbs  all  the  rays  of  light,  crayon  marks  can  be  seen  from  any  angle  in  the  scbool- 
room. 

Marks  of  crayon  or  pencil  erase  from  it  with  perfect  ease. 

It  ia  perfectly  impervious  to  water.  l»^        ijn  . 

It  ia  durable,  having  stood  the  test  of  ten  years'  constant  use  without  repair.- .  *  tJL        W  '; 

It  can  be  applied  to  paper,  boards  and  walls  of  every  description,  old  or  new, 

\^IILr>EDR'S      LIQXJIO      C  E  MI  E  ]V  T 

should  be  applied  to  all  new  walls  before  putting  on  Slating  of  any  kind,  as  it  penetrates  the  plastering 
and  renders  the  walls  firm,  hard  and  durable,  and  prevents  their  becoming  dented  or  bruised. 

The  Slating  and  Cement  are  put  up  in  pint,  quart,  and  gallon  cans,  and  can  be  sent  fafely  by  express  to 
all  parts  of  the  country  with  full  instructions  for  their  application.  I'KICE  OF  EITIIEK — per  Pint, 
$1.75;  per  Quart,  $3.00  ;  per  Gallon,  $10.00.  Liberal  discounts  made,  when  purchased  in  quan- 
tities larger  than  a  gallon. 

Having  several  men  constantly  employed  in  applying  the  Slating  and  Cement,  we  are  at  all  times  pre- 
pared to  make  contracts  for  its  application  in  school  buildings  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  All  work  is 
warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  and,  on  sound  wall,  to  remain  good  ten  years  without  repair.  No  pay  is 
asked  until  the  Slating  has  been  tlioronghly  tested  and  proved  satisfactory. 

Price  of  coating  surfaces,  8  cents  per  square  foot. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Mr.  WILDER:  The  Liquid  i^liitlns,-  Irit  liy  you  as  a  sjipcinicn  upon  our  bLickboards  is  the  best  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  ymir  nioilo  of  iHiHini;  it  on  is  no  small  item  in  its  favor.  Tlu'  ovfu,  finished  surface  save* 
vastly  in  the  consumption  ofcraj'ou.     1  consider  it  the  very  best  pieparation  of  the  kind  in  use. 

I.  W'lLKlNSOX,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Jacksonville,  Illinois,  Tebruary  10, 18CS. 

A  short  time  ago.  Mr.  .7.  Davi.s  Wilder  put  upon  tlio  lilmklioiirds  in  my  rocitation  room  about  two  square 
yards  of  the  Excelsior  Liquid  .*^lating.  The  cnntnist  brtwiMii  tlie  Exttlsior  and  the  rest  of  the  blackboard 
was  so  great  that  at  the  first  opportunity  I  euiiiloyi-U  .Mr.  AViUlti-  to  slatu  the  entire  surface.  The  Excel- 
sior Liquid  Slating  is  most  excdlail.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  none,  better.  I  clieerfully  recommend  it  to 
School  Boards  and  School  Directors  everywhere.  1  also  recommend  Mr.  Wilder  as  one  well  quilified  to 
put  blackboards  in  the  very  best  condition. 

J.  V.  N.  STANDISn,  Prof,  of  Math,  and  Astronomy,  Lombard  University. 

Galesburg,  111.,  Feb.  15, 1868. 

J.  Davis  Wilder,  Esq.,  made  application  to  me  some  time  in  September,  1807,  for  permission  to  try  hii 
Excelsior  Liquid  Slating  on  the  blackboards  in  the  Public  Scliools  of  Chicago.  JIo  was  authorized  to  put 
on  a  few  squares  as  a  test.  Since  that  time,  with  permission  of  the  Superintendent,  J.  L.  Pickard,  Esq  , 
and  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education,  I  have  employed  him  to  put  on  about  15,000  square  feet  of  th» 
slating.  Teachers  apeak  highly  of  it,  und  I  consider  it  superior  to  any  Blackboard  Slating  we  have  here- 
tofore used.  JAMES  WAllD,  Building  and  Supply  Agent  of  Public  Schools. 

Chicago,  March  31, 1868. 

*  *  *  My  blackboards  are  made  with  a  colored  hard  finish.  One  of  them  was  very  defectively  made, 
being  rough,  full  of  holes,  and  beginning  to  break  away.  Without  any  coniidenco  in  the  result,  for  I 
have  had  much  experience  with  the  vajious  slatings,  I  told  Mr.  Wilder  to  try  his  skill  on  this  one.  He 
did  so,  stopping  the  holes  and  leaving  the  board  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  It  is  smooth,  the  chalk- 
marks  erase  readily,  it  does  not  cut  the  rubber,  and  does  not  use  up  the  crayon  as  do  many  others.  Mr. 
Wilder's  Slating  is  certainly  very  good,  making  a  much  smootlier  and  better  surface  than  usual,  and  I  am 
happy  to  commend  it  to  all  desirous  of  securing  good  lilackboards.  School  Directors  can  do  no  better  than 
to  employ  Mr.  Wilder  to  slate  their  boards,  as  they  will  thus  be  sure  of  good  results. 

WM.  M.  BAKER,  Principal  High  School. 

Springfield,  111.,  Feb.  15, 1868. 

J.  DAVIS  WILDER,  Esq.:  The  trial  of  your  Excelsior  Slating  upon  my  blackboards  ha.s  proved  a  de- 
cided success.  The  article  is,  in  my  opinion,  preferable  to  any  other  in  use  for  the  production  of  a  good 
blackboard  surface.  Z.  GROV.ER,  Principal  Dearborn  Seminary,  Chicago. 

I  fully  agree  with  Prof.  Grover  in  his  opinion  of  the  Excelsior  Liquid  Slating. 

S.  H.  WHITE,  Principal  BrotVn  School,  Chicago. 


Professors  Fowler  and  JUarcKs  Series  of 
EJYGLISH  GRAMMARS. 


THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  IN  ITS  ELEMENTS  AND  FORMS.  With  a  History  of  its 
Origin  and  Development,  and  a  fall  Grammar.  Designed  for  Colleges,  advanced  Stiulents, 
and  Libraries.  By  William  C.  Fowler,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Amherst  Col- 
lege. New  and  Revised  Edition.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50 ;  Sheep  extra,  $3  00  ;  Half  Morocco, 
$4  75. 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  IN  ITS  ELEMENTS  AND  FORMS.  With  a  History  of  its 
Origin  and  Development.  Abridged  from  the  Octavo  Edition.  Designed  for  General  Use 
in  Schools  and  Families.  To  which  is  added  Mardis  Method  of  Philological  Study  of  the 
English  Language.     12mo,  Sheep,  $1  75, 

COMMON  SCHOOL  GRAMMAR.  Easy  Lessons  in  Etymology  and  Syntax.  Abridged  from 
the  Octavo  Edition  of  "The  English  Language  in  its  Elements  and  Forms."  Prepared  for 
General  Use  in  Common  Schools.  A  New  Edition,  Revised,  with  the  Addition  of  Exercises 
for  Young  Pupils.     16mo,  Cloth,  75  cents. 

MARCH'S  METHOD  OF  PHILOLOGICAL  STUDY.  Method  of  Philological  Study  of  the 
English  Language.  By  Francis  A.  March,  Professor  of  the  English  Language,  and  Lec- 
turer on  Comparative  Philology  in  Lafayette  College.     1 2mo,  Cloth,  75  cents ;  Paper,  60  cents. 

MARCH'S  ANGLO-SAXON.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Anglo-Saxon.  By  Francis  A. 
March.     8vo.     {In  Press.) 

The  foregoing  Sekies  of  English  Grammars  has  received  such  satisfactory  testimonials  from  eminent  Teach- 
ers and  Scholars  iu  our  country  that  the  Author  and  Publishers  have  been  encouraged  to  make  certain  addi- 
tions to  each  member  of  the  series.  These  several  additions,  taken  separately,  make  each  grammar  better 
adapted  to  the  specitic  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  prepared,  and,  taken  collectively,  make  the  whole 
series  better  adapted  to  the  educational  wants  of  the  public.  They  are  intended  to  fit  these  grammars  for 
hand-books  of  continual  use  in  reading  and  studying  the  master-pieces  of  English  literature,  and  iu  speaking 
and  writing  the  English  language  in  common  life. 


THE   ONLY  PROGRESSIVE   AND    GRADED    SERIES    ON 
THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

By  DR.  WORTHINGTON  HOOKER^ 

Professor  of  Medicine  in  Yale  College. 

THE  CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  NATURE.  For  the  Use  of  Families  and  Schools ;  intended  to 
aid  Mothers  and  Teachers  in  training  Chiklren  in  the  Observation  of  Nature.  In  Three  Parts. 
Part  I.  Plants  ;  Part  II.  Animals  ;  Part  III.  Air,  Water,  Hkat,  Light,  &c.  Illustrated 
by  Engravings.  The  Three  Parts  complete  in  One  Volume,  Small  4  to.  Cloth,  $2  00 ;  Sepa- 
rately, Cloth,  90  cents  each. 

FIRST  BOOK  IN  CHEMISTRY.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Famihes.  lUustrated  by  En- 
gravings.    Square  4to,  Clothj  90  cents. 

NATURAL  HISTORY.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Families.  Illustrated  by  nearly  300  En- 
gravings.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  (Science  for  the  School  and  Family,  Part  L)  Illustrated  by 
nearly  300  Engravings.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

CHEMISTRY.  (Science  for  the  School  and  Family,  Part  II. )  Illustrated  by  nmnerous  Engrav- 
ings.    12rao,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

mNERALOGY  AND  GEOLOGY.  (Science  for  the  School  and  Family,  Part  III.)  Illustrated 
by  numerous  Engravings.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

These  Text-Books  on  the  Natural  Sciences,  during  the  several  years  iu  which  they  have  been  before  the 
public,  have  been  thoroughly  tested  in  some  of  the  best  schools  m  the  country,  with  the  most  hapjiy  and 
satisfactory  results.  By  them  it  has  been  conclusively  proved  that  school-children  are  never  too  young  to  be 
interested  and  benefited  by  lessons  in  the  Natural  Sciences,  and  that  the  main  obstacle  which  has  heretofore 
prevented  an  acquirement  of  such  information  has  been  the  lack  of  suitably  prepared  books.  Dr.  Hooker  has 
fully  supplied  this  need  by  prefacing  his  higher  books,  suitable  for  high  schools  and  academies,  with  several 
elementary  works,  the  matter  of  which  is  fully  within  the  comprehension  of  children  six  or  eight  years  of  age, 
and  is,  in  common  with  that  of  the  higher  books,  given  in  such  an  attractive  and  entertaining  manner  ae  to 
uniformly  engage  the  interest  of  the  pupil. 

IIARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publiskers, 

Fkanklin  Squake,  New  Yoek. 


i  NEW  SERIES  OF  GREEK  AND  LATIN  BOOKS. 

I. 

Now  Ready. 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA,  Part  L 

A  FIRST  LATIN  COURSE,  comprehending  Grammar,  Delectus,  and  Exercise  Book,  with 
Vocabularies.  By  William  Smith,  LL.D.,  Author  of  the  "  History  of  Greece,"  and  Editor 
ofa  "Classical  Dictionary,"  and  the  "Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  "&c.  Re- 
vised by  Henry  Deislek,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  Editor 
of  "Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon,"  and  "Yonge's  English-Greek  Lexicon."  12mo, 
Flexible  Cloth,  75  cents. 


It  is  the  very  book  needed  for  my  school,  and  de- 
sired in  vaiu  for  many  years.  I  studied  Latin  and 
Greek  with  similar  books  when  a  boy  in  France  and 
Switzerland,  and  I  know  all  their  worth. 

I  think  Dr.  Drisler'e  additions  and  alterations  most 
valuable.— Pro/cssor  Elie  Chaelieb. 


I  have  taught  Latin  for  ten  years,  but  never  with  so 
much  success  to  my  class  and  ease  to  myself  as  when 
I  used  the  "Prlncipia  Latina."— Pro/cssar  J.  C.  Long, 
Westfield  Academy,  N.  Y. 

It  holds  between  its  two  lids  every  thing  which  the 
learner  needs  for  the  time — The  Lutheran. 


Just  Ready, 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA,  Part  II. 

A  FIRST  LATIN  READING  BOOK,  containing  an  Epitome  of  Cisesar's  Gallic  Wars,  and 
L'Homond's  Lives  of  Distinguished  Romans.  With  a  short  Introduction  to  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties, Notes,  and  a  Dictionary.  By  William  Smith,  LL.D.  ;  and  Henry  Drisler,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Latin  in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  &c.  12mo,  Flexible  Cloth,  $1  25. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  its  text  it  is  and  Grecian  History  of  Jacobs  and  his  followers.— Pro- 
much  the  best  Latin  Reader  yet  published  in  this  couh-      "  ■  '  — .  .   , 

try,  while  in  its  notes,  vocabulary,  &c.,  it  is  certainly 

inferior  to  no  previous  book  of  the  kind The 

abridged  and  simplified  Coesar  is  just  the  thing  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  unabridged  Coesar,  and  the  Viri 
Somce  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  Roman  History 


fessor  W.  J.  Rolfk,  if?(//t  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

It  seems  to  me  exactly  adapted  to  form  a  connecting 
link  between  the  elementary  exercises  commonlytaken 
with  the  first  study  of  etymology  and  the  consecutive 
reading  of  Latin  authors.- Pro/essor  Albeet  C.  Peb- 
KIN8,  High  School,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


III. 

In  Press: 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA,  Part  III.     A  Manual  of  Latin  Composition,  Prose 
and  Verse. 

ly. 

In  Press: 

PRINCIPIA  GR^CA,  Part  I.     Declension  and  Conjugation.     With  Read- 
ing Lessons  and  Exercises. 

V. 

In  Press: 

PRINCIPIA  GR^CA,  Part  n.     Elements  of  Syntax.     With  Reading  Les- 
sons from  Xenophon,  and  Exercises. 


We  would  invite  the  attention  of  OflScers  of  Schools  and  Academies  to  our 

STUDENT'S  HISTORIES. 

STUDENT'S  HUME, Y89  pages. 

GIBBBON, 677      " 

FRANCE, 730      " 

SMITH'S  GREECE, 704      « 

LIDDELL'S  ROI^IE, 678      « 

iPrice  per  Volume,  Cloth,  $2  00 ;  Sheej),  |2  50. 


While  embracing  the  last  results  of  the  profoundest 
historical  researches  of  an  age  in  which  this  whole 
field  has  been  explored  with  a  miuute  accuracy  never 
before  dreamed  of,  they  are  yet  brought  within  a  com- 
pass suited  to  the  wants  of  the  general  student,  who 
needs,  and,  if  possible,  must  have,  the  golden  lessons 
of  these  twenty-five  centuries,  and  yet  can  not  get  time 
to  get  them  out  of  the  mine.  Every  volume  in  the 
series  is  furnished  with  a  copious  index,  and  is  rich  in 
illustrations — maps,  plans,  engravings — inserted  not 
for  show,  but  for  use,  and  drawn  from  the  most  au- 
thentic sources.    The  conception  and  execution  of  the 


cyclopaedic  plan  of  the  Student's  Histories  are  thus 
equally  admirable.  The  fiuish  of  the  details  suits  the 
magnificence  of  the  outline. — Portland  Daily  Press. 

They  are  most  fit  for  use  in  the  higher  classes  of 
good  schools.  Even  the  mature  scholar  may  be  glad 
to  have  on  his  shelves  these  elegant  manuals,  from 
which  he  can  at  a  glance  refresh  his  memory  as  to  a 
name  or  a  date.  And  he  will  not  use  them  for  refer- 
ence alone ;  he  will  assuredly  be  tempted  to  read  them 
for  the  clearness  of  statement  and  the  just  proportion 
with  which  there  is  traced  in  each  of  them  the  story 
of  a  nation. — London  Examiner. 


HARPER  «fe  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Erajstklin  Square,  New  York, 


A  TREATISE  ON  lETEOUOLOGY. 

By  ELIAS  LOOMIS,  LKD., 

Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Astronomy  in  Yale  College,  and  Author  of 
"A  Course  of  Mathematics." 

PRICE  $2  00. 

Tliis  volume  has  been  for  several  years  in  preparation,  and  is  designed  to 
give  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  science.  It  treats  of 
the  constitution  and  weight  of  the  air ;  of  its  temperatm-e  and  moisture ;  of 
the  movements  of  the  atmosphere ;  of  the  precipitation  of  vapor  in  the  form 
of  dew,  hoar-frost,  fog,  cloud,  rain,  snow^,  and  hail ;  of  the  laws  of  storms,  in- 
cluding tornadoes  and  water-spouts ;  of  atmospheric  electricity,  thunder- 
stonns,-and  the  Polav  Aurora ;  of  the  rainbow,  mirage,  coronae,  and  halos ; 
as  also  shooting  stars  and  aerolites. 

This  volume  is  designed  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  colleares  and  his-h  schools. 


DR.  LOOMIS'S  WORKS. 


THE  ELEIMENTS  OF  AEITHMETIC.  Designed  for  Chi-ldi-en.  16mo, 
166  pages,  Half  Sheep,  40  cents. 

A  TEEATISE  ON  ARITIM^IETIC,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  Twelfth 
Edition.     12mo,  352  pages,  Sheep,  $1  25. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Begiimere. 
Twenty-sixth  Edition.     12mo,  281  pages,  Sheep,  $1  25. 

A  TEEATISE  ON  ALGEBEA.     Ee\-ised  and  Printed  from  New  Plates. 
8vo,  384  pages.  Sheep.     {In  Press.) 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETEY  AND  GONIC  SECTIONS.    Thirty-fii-st 
Edition.     8vo,  234  pages.  Sheep,  $1  50. 

TEIGONOMETEY  AND  TABLES.  Twenty-eighth  Edition.  8vo,  3G0 
pages.  Sheep,  $2  00.  The  Trigonometry  and  Tables  boimd  separately. 
The  Trigonometry,  $1  50  ;  Tables,  $1  50. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY,  and  of  the  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus.  Twenty-second  Edition.  8vo,  278  pages, 
Sheep,  $2  00. 

ELEMENTS  OF  NATUEAL  PHILOSOPHY.  Designed  for  Academies 
and  High  Schools.     Eighth  Edition.     12mo,  350  pages.  Sheep,  $1  50. 

A  TEEATISE  ON  ASTEONOMY.  Third  Edition.  8vo,  388  pages, 
Sheep,  $2  00. 

INTEODUCTION  TO  PEACTICAL  ASTEONOMY.  Witli  a  Collec- 
tion of  Astronomical  Tables.     Eighth  Edition.     8vo,  497  pages,  Sheep, 

$2  00. 

EE^ENT  PROGRESS  OF  ASTRONOMY,  especially  in  the  United 
States.     Revised  Edition.     12mo,  396  pages,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


KNAPP'S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  and  FRENCH  READINGBOOK. 


FRENCH  GRAMMAR. 

A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  French  Language :  containing  a  Grammar,  Exer- 
cises, Reading  Lessons,  and  a  comi^lete  Pronouncing  Vocabulary.  By 
William  L  Knapp,  M.  A.,  Author  of  "A  French  Reading-Book."  12mo, 
Half  Leather,  II  75. 

FRENCH  READING-BOOK. 

CHRESTOMATHIE  FRANgAISE :  Containing,  L  Selections  from  the  best 
French  Writers,  with  copious  References  to  the  Author's  French  Grammar. 
n.  The  Master-pieces  of  Moliere,  Racine,  Boileau,  and  Voltaire ;  with  Ex- 
planatory Notes  and  a  Pronouncing  Vocabulary.  By  William  L  Knapp, 
M.A.     12mo,  Half  Leather,  $1  75. 

There  is  an  opinion  existing  in  the  minds  of  American  educators  that  a  Frenchman,  a  German, 
or  an  Italian  is  the  best  man  to  teach  his  own  language.  So  he  would  be  to  people  of  his  own 
language,  but  not  otherwise.  No  one  can  meet  the  difficulties  of  an  American  learner  of  a  foreign 
tongue  so  well  as  an  American  who  has  been  through  it  himself,  and  has  gained  a  complete  schol- 
ai-ship.  Such  an  one  is  the  author  of  our  Frencli  Grammar  and  Eeader,  and  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  use  of  his  series  is  full  and  convincing  proof  that  he  has  anticipated,  with  unusual  d*c- 
terity,  tjje  difficulties  of  a  learner. 


FRENCH'S  ARITHBIETICS. 


I  FIRST  LESSONS  I:N  NUMBERS.     16mo,  40  cents.* 
II.  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC  FOR  THE  SLATE.     16mo,  50  cents. 

HI.  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC.     {In  Press) 

IV.  COMMON-SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC.     {Li  Press.) 
V.  ACADEMIC  ARITHMETIC.     {In  Preparation) 


First  Lessons  in  Numbers,  in  the  Natural  Order.  First,  Visible  Objects ; 
Second,  Concrete  Numbers;  Third,  Abstract  Numbers.  By  John  H. 
French,  LL.D.     Handsomely  Illustrated,     16mo,  40  cents. 

This  little  book  of  120  pages  is  divided  into  fifteen  sections,  embracing  the  subjects  of  Counting, 
Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Division ;  the  Fractional  Farts  of  Numbers,  Halves, 
Thirds,  and  Fourths  ;  Tables  of  the  Denomination  of  Money,  Weights,  and  Measures  in  common 
use ;  the  Tables  of  Combinations,  arranged  upon  a  new  plan  ;  and  a  manual  of  suggestions  for  the 
use  of  Teachers. 

Elementary  Arithmetic  for  the  Slate,  in  which  Methods  and  Rules  are  based 
upon  Principles  established  by  Induction.  By  John  H.  Feench,  LL.D. 
Handsomely  Illustrated.     16mo,  50  cents. 

The  object  of  this  book,  designed  especially  for  beginners  in  Written  Arithmetic,  iS  twofold, 
viz.  :  1st.  To  give  to  young  learners  a  good  foundation  for  the  study  of  the  Science  of  Numbers, 
by  basing  all  Methods"  of  Operation  upon  Frinciples ;  and,  2d.  To  give  them  as  much  knowledge 
as  possible  of  the  business  affiiirs  of  life,  by  the  introduction  of  business  transactions  stated  in  cor- 
rect business  language. 

The  plan  of  the  work  differs,  in  most  of  its  essential  points,  from  that  of  other  works  of  a  like 
grade.  To  these  points  of  difference — and  it  is  confidently  believed  of  superiority — the  attention 
of  parents  and  teachers  is  particularly  invited. 

^^  The  otiier  books  of  the  series  will  contain  many  new  and  valuable  features  that  will  especially  commend 
them  to  the  practical  tcants  of  the  age. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

FuANExm  Square,  New  ToKK. 
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HARPER'S  SCHOOL  and  FAIffilLY  SLATE, 

For  Exercises  in  Writing,  Printing,  Drawing,  and  Figures.    Slates,  with  a  full 
Set  ef  Cards  accompanying  each,  Nine  Dollars  per  Dozen. 

No  other  one  appliance  for  school  use  possesses  so  many  valuable  features  as 
the  School  and  Family  Slate,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statements  : 

Writing  Lessons. — The  Cards  contain  twenty-six  full-line  copies  for  writing, 
and  these  are  systematic  and  progressive.  On  the  first  six  cards  are  fourteen 
copies  in  writing,  and  in  copying  these  the  child  learns  the  forms  and  proportions 
of  all  the  small  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  while  in  writing  the  twelve  copies  con- 
tained on  the  last  six  Cards  he  learns  to  write  all  the  capitals.  As  all  these  cop- 
ies may  be  written  any  desired  number  of  times  upon  the  Slate,  the  writing-lessons 
alone  are  worth  more  than  the  whole  price  of  the  Slate. 

Printing  Lessons. — In  most  primary  schools  children  are  taught  to  print  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  learning  to  read  and  spell.  These  Cards  contain  twelve 
full  lines  of  lessons  in  printing,  the  lessons  consisting  of  over  fifty  familiar  words, 
and  embracing  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  both  small  letters  and  capitals.  In 
copying  these  printing  lessons  children  not  only  learn  the  forms  of  all  the  Roman 
letters,  but  they  also  learn  to  spell  and  read  over  fifty  familiar  words — more  than 
one  fourth  as  many  as  are  contained  in  most  of  the  primers  used  in  schools. 

Drawing  Lessons. — The  desire  to  make  pictures  is  universal  among  children. 
The  drawing  lessons  on  the  Cards  are  arranged  with  special  reference  to  pro- 
gressive development  in  this  branch  of  instruction.  The  first  eight  cards  contain 
thirtj'^-nine  simple  progressive  lessons  in  isometric  outline  drawing,  and  the  last 
four  Cards  contain  twenty-six  lessons  in  rectangular  drawing,  making  in  all  sixty- 
five  drawing  lessons — a  number  sufficient  to  interest  a  child  and  occupy  his  leisure 
half-hours  for  many  months. 

Arithmetical  Exercises. — The  Cards  contain  sixty  exercises  in  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  The  figures  are  clear  and  distinct,  and 
while  the  child  is  performing  the  exercises  he  is  also  learning  to  make  good 
figures,  and  to  place  his  work  in  proper  form  on  his  slate. 


HARPER'S  WRITING-BOOKS. 

combining  Symmetrical  Penmanship  with  Marginal  Drawing  Lessons.  In  Ten 
Numbers.  The  first  five  Numbers  now  ready.  Price  per  dozen,  Two  Dollars. 
Liberal  terms  for  introduction.     Send  for  specimen  sheet. 

Teachers  are  well  aware  that  children  are  fond  of  making  pictures,  and  that 
exercises  in  drawing  improve  a  person's  hand-writing,  and  vice  versa.  Drawing 
has  not  been  generally  introduced  into  schools,  because  no  suitable  books  could 
be  obtained,  and  few  teachers  are  competent,  without  a  book,  to  give  instruction 
in  the  art. 

This  Series  contains  a  Symmetrical  Sj^stem  of  Penmanship,  easily  acquired  and 
rapidly  written.  The  "  helps"  to  the  acquisition  of  this  system  are  simple  and 
valuable,  and  the  system  is  what  its  name  indicates,  "  symmetrical" — every  letter 
being  formed  upon  geometrical  principles  and  of  unvarying  proportions. 

The  drawing  lessons  commence  with  straight  lines  of  the  same  slope  as  the 
main  lines  of  the  writing,  and  progress,  step  by  step,  through  straight  and  curved 
lines,  geometrical  forms,  architecture,  foliage,  perspective,  figures  of  animals,  per- 
sons, etc.  Rules  and  directions  are  printed  upon  the  covers  of  each  book,  making 
each  Number  complete  in  itself. 

HARPER   &   BROTHERS,  Publishers,  ^ 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


WILLSON'S  SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  SERIES  OF 
READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 


Primary  Speller,  80  pages,    HG  cuts,  $0  15. 

Larger          "  1G8  "  36  "  35. 

Primer  (I'irst  Book  of  Reading  Series),    48  "  107  "  25. 

First  Reader  (Second  "  "  "  84  "  132  "  40. 

Second  Reader  (Third  "  "  "  154  "  100  "  Go! 

Int.  Third  Reader  (Fourth  "  "  "  216  "  77  "  8o! 

Third  Reader  (Fifth  "  "  "  2G4  "  142  "  9o! 

Int.  Fourth  Reader  (Sixth  "  "  "  312  "  G5  "  1  10.* 

Fourth  Reader  (Seventli  "  "  "  3G0  "  1G4  "  1  35'. 

Fifth  Reader  (Eighth  "  "  "  540  "  208  "  1  80.' 


These  Readers,  although  first  published  only  seven  years  ago,  have  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
prominent  educators  that  Skill  in  Reading  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Natural  Sciences  can  be 
acquired  at  the  same  time. 

They  have  already  been  officially  adopted  by  the  following  States,  viz. :  Indiana,  Kansas,  Cal- 
ifornia, Nevada,  and  Maryland.  The  State  Board  of  Education  of  California  have  recently 
readopted  Willson's  Readei-s  for  a  period  of  four  years.  They  have  also  been  officially  recom- 
mended in  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  and  Utah. 

Hon.  John  Svi^ETT,  State  Superintendent  of  California,  says  :  "Willson's  Readers  and  Spellers 
have  stood  the  test  of  the  school-room,  and  have  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  tho^e 
who  favored  their  adoption.  A  great  majority  of  the  teachers  are  fully  satisfied  that  Willson's 
Readers  mark  a  new  era  in  common-school  instruction.  By  the  children,  whose  keen  percej)tions, 
unbiased  by  prejudices,  often  lead  to  the  very  best  conclusions,  these  Readers  have  been  hailed  with 
universal  dehght." 

The  Hon.  Isaac  T.  Goodnow*  State  Superintendent  of  Kansas,  says  :  "  Considering  the  amount 
of  reading  matter,  illustrations,  paper,  and  style  of  binding,  they  are  the  cheapest  Readers  extant." 

The  Hon.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Jlaryland,  says : 
' '  My  apprehension  lest  they  should  prove  better  adapted  for  teaching  Natural  History  than  for  elo- 
cutionary reading  has  been  removed,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  I  am  convinced  that, 
Avhile  making  good  elocutionists,  valuable  information  is  imparted  to  the  children  by  the  use  of  this 
series." 

The  Hon.  Edward  Ballard,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  State  of  Maine,  says :  "Who- 
ever uses  these  works  according  to  the  plan  of  the  author  will  find  them  among  the  most  valuable 
auxiliaries  in  this  part  oreducation.     Their  various  merits  entitle  them  to  a  wide  circulation." 

The  Hon.  David  N.  Camp,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Connecticut,  says : 
"These  Readers  seem  so  constructed  and  arranged  as  to  avoid  the  objections  which  have  before 
been  raised  to  '  Scientific  Readers, 'and  to  combine  all  that  is  necessary  in  Elementary  Instruction 
in  Reading,  and  in  the  jirinciples  0/ Elocution,  with  systematic  instruction  in  Natural  Science." 

In  the  Ward  Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York,  where  they  are  largely  introduced,  and  where, 
owing  to  the  use  of  all  other  prominent  series  at  the  same  time,  their  comparative  elocutionary 
merits  are  most  thoroughly  tested,  Mr.  Henry  Kiddle,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Scliools,  says  : 
"I  have  uniformly  found  the  classes  using  Willson's  Readers  as  expert  and  proficient  in  the  art 
of  reading  as  any  I  am  required  to  examine." 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Pltjlisiieks, 

Fkanklin  Squaee,  New  York. 


A  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  CHARTS, 

COLOBED.     TWENTY-TWO  IN  NUMBER 


These  Charts  are  designed,  in  connection  with  the  accompanying  Makual  of  Instruction  by 
Marcius  Willson,  and  the  "Primary  Object  Lessons" by  N.  A.  Calkins,  to  furnish  the  teacher  with 
the  requisite  aids  for  the  practical  application  of  a  true  system  of  Elementary  Instruction.  In  the 
six  Reading  Charts  the  type  is  sufficiently  large  to  be  read  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet.  When 
mounted,  two  are  on  a  card  of  the  size  of  each  chart,  about  22  by  30  inches.  They  are  sent  by 
mail,  in  sheets,  at  the  prices  named : 

'  In  Sheets. 


C         No.  I.  Elementary :  Sixty  illustrated  Words 35  cents.     \ 

No.  1 1.  Reading:  Firat  Lessons 35  cents.     ( 

}        No.  III.  Reading:   Second  Lessons 35  cents.     \ 

)         No.IV.  Reading:  Third  Lessons 35  cents,     i 

No.  V.  Reading:  Fourth  Lessons 35  cents.     ) 

I_       No.  VI.  Reading :  Fifth  Lessons  ,...;... 85  cents.     / 

{No.  VIL  Elementary  Sounds 35  cents.  > 
N0.VIIL  Phonic  Spelling 35  cents.  / 
No.  IX.  Writing  Cliart 35  cents.  > 
No.  X.  Drawing  and  Perspective 35  cents.  ( 
No.  XT.  Lines  and  Measures 35  cents.  > 
No.  XII.  Forms  and  Solids 35  cents.     / 

(     No.  XIII.  Familiar  Colors,  accompanied  by  a  duplicate      a,.,  ^n      ) 

J  set  of  Hand  Color-CardB *' "^^       ) 

\     No.  XIV.  Chromatic  Scale  of  Colors $1  20       ) 

{No.  XV.  Animals.     Economical  Uses 60  cents.     \ 
No.  XVI.  Classification  of  Animals 60  cents,     f 
No.  XVII.  Birds.     Their  Classification 60  cents.     ) 
No.  XVIIL  Reptiles  and  Fishes 60  cents.     ) 

{No.XIX.  Botanical  Forms,  &c 60  cents.     "I 
No.  XX.  Classification  of  Plants 60  cents.     ( 
No.  XXL  Economical  Uses  of  Plants 60  cents.     \ 
No.  XXII.  Economical  Uses,  continued 60  cents.     / 

Price  of  the  entire  Set,  in  Sheets $11  70. 

"        "        "         "     Mounted 18  00. 

»        "        "        "    AtlasForm 20  00 

Calkins's  Primary  Object  Lessons $1  50. 

Willson's  Manual  of  Object  Teaching 1  50. 


llounted, 
[  $125. 
|-  $1  25. 
\  $1  25. 
[•  $1  25. 
[  $1  25. 
i  $1  25. 

l  $3  20. 

[  $1  83. 
i  $1  S3. 
!•  $1  83. 
i  $1  83. 


This  is  the  most  extensive  and  perfect  series  of 
School  Charts  published  iu  this  country.— Jfossacftw- 
aetts  Teacher. 

Send  for  these  Charts,  and  use  them.  If  you  do,  our 
word  for  it,  you  will  bless  us  for  penning  these  lines. 
—Bhocle  Island  Schoolmaster. 

These  are  the  most  attractive  and  beautiful  School 
Charts  ever  published. — Maine  Teacher. 

A  school-room  with  these  twenty-two  Charts  sus- 
pended on  its  walls  is  converted  from  what  is  too  often 


a  prison  of  dreariness  to  a  picture-gallery  of  childish 
delights. — Indiana  School  Journal. 

These  Charts  are  admirable  in  design,  full  iu  details, 
and  yet  happily  condensed,  aud  most  beautiful  in  exe- 
cution. Their  publication  marks  au  important  step 
in  the  progress  of  object  teaching  iu  this  country. — 
Rev.  B.  G.  NoRTHBOP,  Secretary  of  Connecticut  Board 
of  Education.        % 

These  Charts  surpass  my  highest  expectations.— D. 
Feanklin  Weli.6,  State  Superintendent  ofloica. 


FOR  SELF-TRAINING  IN  THE  SOUNDS  OF  LANGUAGE. 

By  N.  A.  CALKINS, 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  City. 


The  Set  comprises  Twelve  Charts,  size  1 8  by  28  inches,  mounted  on  a  single  roller.  Price 
$3  00  per  Set,  sent  by  mail.  The  Charts  are  printed  on  bleached  manilla  paper,  which  for  dura- 
bility is  second  only  to  parchment.  They  combine  simplicity  of  arrangement,  convenience  of  form, 
cheapness,  and  durability  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  Sound  Charts  before  offered  to  the  public. 

In  our  country,  which  has  become  the  adopted  home  of  people  from  all  the  countries  of  the 
earth,  there  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  a  systematic  course  of  training  in  the  correct  sounds  of  our 
language.  Our  public  schools  contain  pupils  whose  mother  tongues  represent  all  nations  ;  and  in 
thesfe  institutions  all  are  to  be  assimilated— Americanized.  The  ordinary  lessons  of  school  in 
reading,  spelUng,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  even  of  grammar,  do  not  supply  the  needed  training 
of  the  vocal  organs  to  give  those  habits  in  speaking  our  language  which  ought  to  be  formed  by 
children  while  at  school. 

It  is  believed  that  these  Charts  contain  a  classification  so  simple,  and  an  arrangement  so  well 
adapted  to  teaching  the  sounds,  that  even  those  teachers  who  have  had  but  little  or  even  no  previous 
instruction  on  the  subject  can  use  them  successfully. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  IsTew  York. 


THE   CORNELL  SYSTEM. 


^^^  This  2^(^i}n2)Jilet  contains  specimen  pages  of  the 
Maps  and  text  of  Cornell's  New  Series  of  Geogra- 
:>niES,  showing  the  hind  of  paper  iised,  the  qucdity  of 
printing^  and  style  of  map-coloring.  The  vohime  con- 
tains twenty-one  pjages  of  Mapjs^  fully  equal  to  specimen 
in  sharpness  and  distinctness  of  lettenng  and  heaiity  of 
coloring.  OUige  iis  l>y  showing  this  pamphlet  to  other 
Teachers. 


r  ^  D  VE  R  T I  s  E  m:  E  isr  T  .  ] 

CORNELL'S  FIRST  STEPS  IN  GEOGRAPHY.  Intended  to  precede 
Cornell's  Geographical  Series,  and  to  introduce  the  little  pupil  pleasantly  and 
profitably  to  the  rudiments  of  Geography.  One  beautiful  volume,  child's 
quarto,  with  numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations,  72  pages.     Price,  45  cents. 


CORNELL'S    GEOGRAPHIES. 

ortginj^Tj    Er>iTioisr. 

L  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY.     Small  4to.     96  pp.     14  Maps.     Beautifully 

illustrated.     Price  90  cents. 
IL  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.    Large  4to.    96  pp.    16  Maps.    $1.25. 
GRAMMAR-SCHOOL     GEOGRAPHY.      Large    4to,  with  numerous 

Maps  and  Illustrations.      It  includes  Physical  and  Descriptive  Geography. 

108  pp.     Price,  $1.50.     The  chief  difference  between  the  Intermediate  and 

Grammar-School  is,  that   the    latter,  though  no  more  elevated  in   style  is 

fuller  in  detail,  presents   a  greater  variety  of  Map  Questions,  and  a  larger 

number  of  localities  to  be  memorized. 
III.  HIGH-SCHOOL    GEOGRAPHY    AND    ATLAS.       Geography,    large 

12mo.      405  pp.     Richly  illustrated.     Price,  $1.25.     Atlas,  very  large  4to. 

Containing  a  complete  set  of  Maps  for  study ;  also  a  set  of  Reference  Mans 

for  family  use.     Price,  $2.25 

REVISED     EDITION"  (now  ready). 

Tlie  text  thoroughly  revised,  the  Mapa  colored  according  to  the  latest  improvements, 

and  all  the  recent  geographical  changes  in  both  continents  noted  and  embodied. 

PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY.  Small  4 to.  96  pp.  15  Maps.  90c.  Beautifully 
illustrated.     This  book  can  be  used  in  classes  with  the  previous  Edition. 

INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.  Embracing  a  Summary  of  Physical 
Geography,  a  complete  set  of  New  Maps,  the  most  beautiful  ever  offered  to 
the  American  pubhc,  and  magnificent  Pictorial  Illustrations  by  our  best 
Artists.     Large  4to.     96  pp.     21  pages  of  Maps.     $1.50. 

GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.  With  magnificent  Maps,  a  practi- 
cable  system  of  Map-Drawing,  and  Physical  Geography  very  fully  treated. 
Large  4to.     120  pp.     31  pages  of  Maps. 

HIGH-SCHOOL   GEOGRAPHY   AND   ATLAS.     (In  preparation.) 


*i(f*  A  copy  of  any  of  the  above  works,  for  examination,  will  he  sent,  by  mail, 
post-paid,  to  any  Teacher  or  School  Officer  remitting  one-half  its  price. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

NEW  YORK. 


REVISED     EDITION 

OF 

CORNELL'S    GEOGRAPHIES. 


In  this  Edition,  the  text  has  undergone  a  rigid  re- 
vision, and  the  many  geographical  changes  of  the  Last 
few  years  in  our  own  country,  as  well  as  in  the  Old 
World,  have  been  carefully  noted  and  embodied.  The 
Map  Questions  have  been  brought  in  all  cases  directly 
oj^posite  the  Map  to  which  they  refer,  and  have  been 
curtailed  sufficiently  to  admit  in  the  Intermediate  a 
well-condensed  Summary  of  PHYSICAL  GEOGRA- 
PHY,— and  in  the  Grammar  School  very  full  details 
of  the  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  OUR  OWN 
COUNTRY,  as  well  as  a  simple  and  practicaljle  System 
of  MAP  DRAWING.  The  eno^ravins^s  have  been  exe- 
cuted  by  oui'  best  artists ;  they,  as  well  as  the  t}^ogra- 
phy,  will  speak  for  themselves. 

One  of  the  great  features  of  this  Revised  Edition  is 
its  Magnificent  Maps,  the  result  of  much  experiment  and 
labor,  to  which  the  PMishers  ])oint  loith  ])ride  as  the 
most  heautiful  siyecimens  in  this  line  of  art  ever  offered  to 
the  American  public — accurate  in  their  outlines,  sharp 
and  distinct  in  tlieir  lettering,  admii'able  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  names,  tasteful  in  their  coloring,  and  in  all  re- 
spects unexceptionable.  As  the  original  Cornell  Series 
was  the  pioneer  in  all  those  improvements  in  execution 
which  have  characterized  the  Geographies  of  the  last 
twelve  years,  so  we  believe  this  New  Edition  will  be 
found  ?till  FOREMOST  IN  THE  FIELD,  whether  attractive- 
ness of  appearance  or  intiinsic  merit  be  regarded. 
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technical  terms.  It  auticipates  nothing  that  has  to  be  sub- 
sequently explained.  It  avoids  overloading  the  beginner  with 
matters  which  he  cannot  understand,  and  thus  distracting  his 
attention  from  what  is  really  within  his  reacli.  It  first  awakens 
his  curiosity,  and  then  satisfies  it.  One  question  naturally  leads 
to  another,  but  no  faster  than  the  scholar's  mind  develops. 
Every  thing  essential  to  a  full  comprehension  of  the  subject  is 
given.  There  is  no  demand  on  the  teacher's  time  for  oral  in- 
struction, or  on*  his  ingenuity  for  clearing  away  difficulties. 
Taken  one  at  a  time,  and  in  their  j)roj}er  order ^  all  difiiculties 
can  be  readily  surmounted ;  presented  promiscuously  and 
together,  they  involve  the  whole  subject  in  confusion,  and  too 
often  prevent  a  lucid  comprehension  of  it  when  the  mind  is  sub- 
sequently matured. 

The  Series  is  preceded  by  a  little  child's  quarto,  called 
"  First  Steps  in  Geograpliy,"  which  is  intended  to  introduce  the 
pupil  who  has  learned  to  read  words  of  two  or  throe  syllables, 
to  the  rudiments  of  the  subject,  and  informally  and  pleasantly 
prepare  him  for  its  study.  This  book  is  adapted  to  very  young 
beginners,  and  is  not  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  the  Series. 
It  will  be  found  useful  in  infant  schools  and  with  the  smallest 
primary  classes,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Eeader. 

The  first  Part  of  the  Cornell  Series  is  the  Primary  Geogra- 
phy. This  volume  is  confined  to  things  which  the  beginner  of 
seven  or  eight  years  can  readily  master.  After  some  general 
instruction  respecting  the  earth,  he  is  taught  the  points  of  the 
compass,  and  how  to  ascertain  them  in  space,  as  well  as  locate 
them  on  the  map.  The  natural  divisions  of  land  and  water  are 
next  defined ;  and  to  insure  that  they  are  understood,  he  is 
shown  them  successively  as  they  appear  in  pictorial  illustrations 
and  on  the  map.  "Without  this,  experience  proves  that  the  child, 
learn  the  abstract  definitions  as  he  may,  often  utterly  fails  to  re- 
ceive any  clear  idea  of  their  meaning. 

Thus  prepared,  the  pupil  is  introduced  to  a  few  of  the  lead- 


ing  natural  divisions — but  each  in  its  place.  The  oceans  are 
taken  first ;  then,  all  the  seas  that  are  to  he  mentioned ;  then, 
all  the  gulfs,  the  rivers,  the  islands,  &c.  ISTor  is  this  the  only 
precaution  taken  ;  in  tvro  other  ways  is  the  young  student's  task 
facilitated : — 1.  By  always  beginning  at  the  same  part  of  the 
map,  and  observing  a  certain  order  in  naming  them ;  and  2. 
By  having  nothing  on  the  map  except  the  places  mentioned  in 
the  text.  Thus  the  pnpil  easily  finds  the  place  of  which  he  is  in 
search,  and  distinctly  locates  it  in  his  mind — two  things  which 
are  impossible  with  the  overcrowded  maps  that  encumber  most 
of  the  so-called  Primaries. 

After  going  through  with  the  chief  natural  divisions  in  this 
way,  and  by  causing  them  to  be  looked  at  in  every  pc  ^ible 
point  of  view  insuring  that  they  are  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind, 
the  author  puts  some  promiscuous  questions,  and  then  in  wliat 
is  called  "  Memory's  Aid  "  presents  a  summary  of  all  that  has 
been  learned.  Here  every  place  mentioned  in  the  text  and  in- 
troduced into  the  map  is  given  in  the  same  order  that  has  been 
previously  followed.  The  pupil  now'sees  at  a  glance  all  that  he 
has  learned ;  and  the  examiner  has  an  unerring  gauge  by  which 
to  test  his  progress.  Having  already  met  with  each  place  men- 
tioned in  "  Memory's  Aid,"  the  pupil  can  now  readily  commit 
the  whole,  each,  as  named  in  order,  successively  appearinjc  to 
his  mind,  wliereit  has  been  dagueiTeotyped  by  previous  drill, ng. 
The  panoramic  view  which  thus  passes  before  his  mind  can  be 
obtained  in  no  other  way.  Ask,  for  instance,  the  best  of  your 
pupils  instructed  by  other  systems,  to  enumerate  the  riN-ors  of 
America,  and  you  will  find  them,  after  naming  a  few,  now  ill 
this  part  of  the  continent,  now  in  that,  hesitating,  in  vain  striv- 
ing to  recall  them,  and  finally  coming  to  a  full  stop,  leaving 
half  nnmentioned.  Put  the  same  question  even  to  the  veriest 
beginner  who  has  been  drilled  in  Cornell's  "  Memory's  Aid," 
and  he  will  give  you  the  whole  without  pause  or  error 
Stamped  on  his  mind  by  the  simple  process  described  above, 
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lie  simply  calls  off  the  names  as  tlie}^  successively  appear  to 
bis  mental  vision ;  and  ten,  twenty,  fifty  years  lience,  he  can 
do  it  witli  tlie  same  facility  that  he  can  to-day. 

This  course  is  pursued  with  every  map  in  turn,  none  being 
laid  aside  till  it  becomes  as  familiar  as  the  alphabet.  The  little 
geogi'apher  soon  finds  that  the  whole  map  is  to  be  learned ;  and 
it  is  surprising  to  see  with  what  ease  it  is  learned,  when  thus 
systematically  presented,  one  of  its  features  at  a  time.  And  this 
point  we  insist  upon  as  one  of  great  moment.  Cornell's  map  is 
not  a  mere  illustration,  to  be  referred  to  or  not ;  it  is  an  essential^ 
li\dng  part  of  the  system,  to  be  memorized  in  all  its  details  as 
exactly  as  any  other  part  of  the  work.  It  is  mastered  by  the 
eye  as  the  text  is  mastered  by  the  mind ;  and  the  impression 
made  by  this  combined  action  of  eye  and  mind  time  itself  can- 
not efface. 

The  Primary  goes  but  slightly  into  details.  It  is  not  there 
the  aim  to  fill  the  mind  with  facts,  but  rather  to  prepare  it  for 
their  reception.  Only  after  the  natural  divisions  of  the  world 
have  passed  in  ,  review  before  the  pupil,  are  political  divisions 
'  introduced  to  his  notice.  I^or  then  does  the  author  descend  to 
minute  particulars,  but  gives  general  descriptions,  and,  in  most 
cases,  the  capital  cities  only,  leaving  the  filling  up,  both  in  the 
map  and  in  the  text,  for  the  higher  Parts.  E'othiug  is  said  about 
governments,  nothing  about  Mathematical  Geography ;  it  is 
deemed  injudicious  in  the  extreme  to  introduce  abstract  matters 
which  at  this  stage  are  as  unnecessary  as  they  are  unintelligible. 
Thus  much  for  om-  Primary.  It  differs  from  others  in  that 
it  really  is  what  it  is  called — a  Primary.  It  begins  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  contains  nothing  beyond  the  comprehjsnsion  of  a 
child  of  ordinary  intelligence.  Other  Primaries,  we  respect- 
fully submit,  are  primary  only  in  the  amount  of  matter  they 
contain,  and  not  in  the  quality  of  matter.  Their  facts  are  as 
heterogeneous,  their  technical  terms  as  incomprehensible,  their 
definitions  as  difiicult,  their  maps  as  much  encumbered,  as  are 
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the  facts,  the  technical  terms,  the  definitions,  the  maps  of  the 
higher  Parts  by  which  they  are  to  be  succeeded.  They  are  a 
little  smaller,  but  this  is  the  only  feature  that  constitutes  them 
Primaries. 

Having  failed  in  their  Primaries  to  glean  out  what  should 
naturally  have  precedence  in  studying  the  science,  and  taken 
things  hard  and  easy  just  as  they  happen  to  come,  it  follows 
that  the  next  higher  Parts  of  the  other  systems  can  be  nothing 
more  than  reproductions  of  their  Primaries,  a  little  more  ex- 
tended. Mathematical,  Political,  and  Descriptive  Geography 
having  been  all  introduced  in  the  first  few  pages,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  hold  in  reserve  for  their  Intermediate  Books,  except  a 
still  more  overwhelming  array  of  facts.  And  so  in  the  advance 
from  the  Second  Book  to  the  Third.  There  is  nothing  new  to 
be  unfolded,  but  the  same  medley  of  facts,  with  a  Utile  more 
added.  The  maps,  of  course,  show  a  proportionate  increase  of 
names.  It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  emulation  with  the  respect- 
ive authors,  to  see  who  can  crowd  the  greatest  number  into  a 
given  space.  Hundreds  of  names  not  mentioned  in  the  text, 
which  can  only  embarrass  and  discourage  the  pupil  in  searching 
for  what  is  really  needed,  are  scattered  with  a  prodigality  which 
almost  baffles  the  engraver  in  his  endeavors  to  find  room  for 
them.  To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  we  claim  that  the  three 
Parts  of  other  Series  are  simply  different  editions  of  the  same 
thing,  diflerent  in  their  form  and  size,  but  substantially  the 
same — the  same  in  their  want  of  arrangement,  the  same  in. 
their  formidable  array  of  facts,  the  same  in  their  unintelligible 
style  and  language. 

Not  so  with  the  Cornell  Series.  Not  a  line  of  the  three 
books  composing  it  was  written  without  an  ever-present  sense 
of  the  age  and  imderstauding  of  those  for  whom  it  was  de- 
signed. Having,  as  already  described,  embodied  the  rudimen- 
tal  branches  of  the  subject  in  the  Primary,  the  author  proceeds 
to  build  on  the  foundation  there  laid.     There  is  no  necessity  of 
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repeating  the  Primary,  for  the  subject  is  not  exhausted.  The 
pupil  can  appreciate  what  is  meant  by  government,  and  dis- 
tinguish the  different  kinds  ;  to  these,  therefore,  his  attention  is 
next  directed.  The  leading  principles  of  Mathematical  Geog- 
raphy are  also  unfolded.  The  maps  no  longer  being  new  to 
him,  he  is  prepared  to  learn  about  circles  and  zones,  latitude 
and  longitude.  He  can  receive  a  little  more  detail  with  ad- 
vantage ;  and  new  cities,  rivers,  &c.,  are  introduced.  Nothing 
already  fixed  in  the  mind,  is  displaced.  There  is  no  confusion, 
for  one  uniform  order  is  followed.  As  in  the  Primary,  the 
maps  contain  only  the  places  mentioned  in  the  text.  "  Mem- 
ory's Aid  "  is  perpetuated  in  what  are  now  called  "  Map  Studies," 
which  here  again  from  time  to  time  furnish  guides  for  the  stu- 
dent and  tests  for  the  teacher's  use. 

When  the  descriptive  matter  is  reached,  heterogeneous  de- 
tails are  not  blended  together,  but  are  systematically  analyzed, 
and  presented  under  different  heads.  This  system  pursued 
with  each  country  in  turn  enables  one  thing  to  be  learned  at  a 
time,  and  affords  conveniences  for  comparing  two  different  parts 
of  the  world  in  any  particular  respect ;  its  importance  will  be 
obvious  to  those  Avho  bear  in  mind  that  the  ease  with  which  we 
remember  is  proportioned  to  the  distinctness  of  the  impression 
made  on  the  mind. 

The  Grammar-School  Geography  has  been  prepared  for\ 
such  classes  as  need  a  comprehensive  course,  embodying  the 
less  prominent  as  well  as  the  more  important  localities  on  the 
earth's  surface, 'and  exercising  the  student  in  every  profitable 
variety  of  map  studies.  It  may  with  advantage  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  those  that  have  completed  the  Intermediate,  oi*, 
where  the  saving  of  time  is  an  object,  it  may  be  used  instead 
of  the  latter  work  as  the  Second  Part  of  the  Series.  The  chief 
difference  between  the  two  works  is  that  the  Grammar-School, 
though  no  more  elevated  in  style,  is  fuller  in  detail.  It  pre- 
sents a  number  of  new  and  most   valuable    lessons    on    the 
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Physical  Geography  of  oar  o\vai  eoimtry,  and  a  practical  plan 
by  which  tlie  pupil  can  easily  memorize  the  comparative  size 
of  all  the  countries  on  the  earth.  It  presents,  opposite  each 
sectional  map  of  the  United  States,  a  table  of  the  principal 
railroads,  with  their  termini  and  length  in  miles,  and  similar 
lists  of  the  navigable  rivers.  These  tables  are  not  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory,  but  are  introduced  for  convenience  of  refer- 
ence, and  to  give  the  youthful  pupil  an  idea  of  the  great  com- 
mercial and  travelliug  facilities  of  our  country.  They  are 
made  available  by  questions,  which  direct  the  pupil's  attention 
to  the  most  frequented  routes  of  travel  by  land  and  water. 
Throughout  the  volume,  the  distinctive  features  of  the  author's 
plan,  as  exhibited  in  the  Intermediate,  are  faithfully  carried 
out. 

Finally,  in  our  High-School  Geography,  we  put  the  key 
stone  in  our  geographical  arch.  Here  again  we  are  not  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  an  encumbered  repetition,  but  have  full 
space  for  the  more  abstruse  parts  of  the  subject.  The  author 
extends  the  vocabulary  of  places,  and  presents  an  advanced 
course  of  Mathematical  Geography,  combined  with  instruc- 
tions for  the  use  of  globes  and  the  solution  of  problems  con- 
nected therewith.  Room  is  also  found  for  comprehensive  chap- 
ters on  Physical  Geography  and  Meteorology.  The  maps  are 
still  in  this  Highest  Part  made  to  accord  strictly  and  exclusive-  • 
ly  with  the  text.  "We  furnish  in  the  same  Atlas,  however,  for 
purposes  of  reference,  another  complete  set  of  maps  on  a  large 
scale,  in  this  way  consulting  the  wants  of  the  family  without 
sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  learner. 

"We  have  thus  described  the  Parts  that  make  up  the  Cornell 
Series.  Let  us  recapitulate  the  points  on  which,  among  others, 
they  rest  their  claims  to  superiority  : — 

1.  They  teach  one  thing  at  a  time. 

2.  They  teach  that  first  which  is  simplest. 

3.  They  teach  only  as  much  as  can  be  digested. 
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4.  They  teach  with  a  direct  view  to  the  age  and  grade  for 
which  their  instructions  are  designed. 

6.  They  teach  inductively,  from  the  rudimental  to  tlie  ab- 
struse. 

6.  They  teach  consistently ;  the  same  plan  being  followed 
in  all  the  Parts. 

7.  They  teach  analytically;  the  matter  being  arranged 
under  appropriate  heads, 

8.  They  teach  economically,  as  regards  the  instructor's  time 
and  labor. 

9.  They  teach  intelligently,  enabling  the  pupil  always  to 
measure  his  own  progress,  and  to  keep  in  view  the  end  proposed. 

10.  They  teach  interestingly,  awakening  curiosity  as  the 
pupil  advances,  and  rendering  the  subject  attractive  with 
appropriate  illustrations. 

11.  They  teach  completely,  embracing  all  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  leaving  nothing  to  be  orally  added. 

12.  They  teach  the  maps  as  thoroughly  as  the  text. 
Other  important   peculiarities   are  not  wanting,  some  of 

which  are  entirely  original  with  the  author,  and  appear  in  other 
works  only  where,  from  a  sense  of  their  importance,  they  have 
been  plagiarized. 

In  the  first  place,  explicit  directions  are  given  for  describing 
the  natural  divisions  of  the  earth.  Secondly,  the  subject  is 
stripped  of  irrelevant  matters  that  belong  to  other  sciences. 
In  the  third  place,  the  engravings  are  not  only  numerous 
and  executed  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  but  they  are  also 
appropriate  and  authentic.  Fourthly,  the  pronunciation  of 
every  place  likely  to  be  mistaken  is  given  according  to  the 
latest  and  best  authorities.  Fifthly,  the  maps  are  accurately 
drawn,  clearly  lettered,  carefully  printed,  and  tastefully  colored 
— beyond  question  the  most  beautiful  specimens  in  this  line  of 
art  ever  offered  to  the  American  public.  The  exclusion  of  all 
places  not  mentioned  in  the  book  is  believed  to  be  one  of  their 
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greatest  advantages.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  tlie  pupil  to 
spend  hours  over  a  lesson,  wearying  his  brain,  straining  his  eyes, 
overtasking  his  memory,  confusing  his  perceptions,  wasting  his 
time,  exhausting  his  patience,  losing  his  courage,  groping  in  a 
maze  as  complicated  as  human  ingenuity  can  make  it.  The 
smallest  child  can  find  every  place  for  himself,  and  with  such 
readiness  and  certainty  that  he  feels  a  satisfaction  in  doing  it. 

Such  are  the  prominent  features  of  the  Cornell  Series ;  it 
remains  for  intelligent  teachers  to  decide  to  what  degree  of  con- 
sideration they  are  entitled.  The  strongest  indorsements  have 
been  received  from  those  who  have  tested  this  system  with  their 
classes.  The  Teachers'  State  Convention  of  California  have 
pronounced  it  "  far  superior  to  any  other  now  in  use."  A  for- 
mer State  Superintendent  of  "Wisconsin  declares  it  "incompara- 
bly in  advance  of  all  others  that  have  been  prepared,"  adding 
his  belief  that  from  either  our  "  Intermediate,  Gram  mar-School, 
or  Higher  Geography  alone,  a  far  better  idea  of  the  eartli  and 
the  localities  on  its  surface  will  be  obtained  than  by  going 
through  the  whole  series  of  any  other  author."  The  Board  of 
Education  recently  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  Maryland, 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  Text-Books  for  the  common  schools 
of  that  State  and  insuring  uniformity  in  their  use,  after  a  long, 
searching,  and  impartial  examination  and  comparison  of  all  the 
School  Geographies  now  before  the  public,  have  unanimously 
declared  their-  decided  preference  for  Cornell's.  To  hundreds 
of  such  commendations  we  care  not  to  ask  the  attention  of  gen- 
tlemen charged  with  the  selection  of  school-books,  feeling  that 
tbey  can  appreciate  the  points  which  have  thus  approved  them- 
selves to  others,  and  that  these  points  are  too  clearly  defined  to 
escape  their  notice.  To  induce  a  teacher  to  try  these  Geogra- 
phies, we  have  had,  as  a  general  thing,  only  to  get  him  to  ex- 
amine them ;  and,  when  once  tried,  they  have  not  only  lield 
their  place,  but  gradually  made  their  way  into  neighboring  in- 
stitutions.    So,  where  an  experiment  has  been  made  with  one 
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Part  of  tlie  Series,  the  otliers  have  beeu  sure  to  follow  in  its 
train.  We  mention  these  facts  simply  to  show  that  whatever 
theoretical  merits  the  Cornell  system  may  possess  are  fairly  car- 
ried out,  and  that  the  practical  working  of  our  Geographies  in 
the  school-room  is  satisfactory  to  those  who  have  introduced 
them. 

We  would  respectfully  solicit  of  those  having  charge  of  the 
selection  of  Text-Books,  a  careful  examination  of  these  works. 

D.  APPLETOISr  &  CO., 

Publishers. 
New  Toek,  186S. 


TESTIMOIsriALS. 


No  olher  ISchool-BooTcs  have  received  such  general  and  unqualijied  commendatimi 
as  has  been  awarded  to  the  Cornell  Series  by  tha  Press,  by  Slate,  County,  and  Town 
School  Officers  ;  by  Presidents  and  Professors  of  Colleges,  Principals  of  Academies, 
and  Teachers  of  Public  and  Private  Schools  throughout  the  whole  country. 

From  thousands  of  Letters  of  Commendation,  we  have  room  only  for  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

From  JT,   W.  Sulkley,  City  Supei-intendent  of  Schools,  Uroohlyn. 

"  Cornkll's  Series  of  Geographies  have  been  especial  favorites  in  the 
Brooklyn  Schools  from  the  time  of  their  first  publication.  Their  excellent  method 
for  memorizing  the  contents  of  the  Maps,  their  judicious  selection  from  a  mass  of 
unimportant  details  of  what  alone  is  necessary  to  be  learned,  tlieir  inductive  system 
by  which  one  thing  is  presented  at  a  time,  and  each  in  its  proper  order,  have  com- 
niended  them  to  our  Teachers  beyond  all  other  works  on  the  same  subject.  In  the 
New  Edition  of  the  Intermediate  I  find  many  additional  features  of  great  value,  which 
place  the  work  in  my  estimation  far  in  advance  of  all  competitors.  Its  magnificent 
Maps,  with  their  sharp  lettering  and  tasteful  coloring,  cannot  be  too  highly  praised ; 
its  illustrations  are  spirited,  and  its  typography  is  admirable.  In  every  respect  the 
volume  meets  with  my  hearty  approval." 

From  Jtev.  Chas.   W.  Cushing,  Principal  of  Seminary,  Aubiirndale,  Mass. 

"Your  Revised  Edition  of  Cornell's  Intermediate  Geography  must  certainly 
satisfy  all  reasonable  expectation.     I  considered  the  original  work  the  best  of  its 
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class,  but  find  in  the  volume  you  have  sent  me  many  material  improvements.  The 
curtailment  of  the  Map  Questions,  and  fhe  addition  of  an  Epitome  of  Physical 
Geography,  contribute  much  to  the  value  of  the  work,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  it  is 
fully  up  to  date  as  regards  the  numerous  changes  that  have  lately  taken  place  in  the 
geography  of  the  world.  The  Maps  will  commend  themselves  to  the  most  casual 
observer,  as  combining  in  the  highest  degree  accuracy,  clearness,  and  elegance.  If 
your  revision  of  the  remaining  Parts  of  the  Series  is  carried  out  with  equal  liberality 
and  care,  you  may  rely  on  its  receiving  the  unqualified  approbation  and  warm  support 
of  the  educational  community." 

rrotn  Duatie  Doty,  City  SuperintendeiU  of  Schools,  Detroit. 

"Many  improvcmpnts  have  of  late  been  made  in  our  text-books  on  Geography, 
but  in  point  cither  of  external  appearance  or  intrinsic  merit,  none  of  them  in  my 
opinion  equal  the  Revised  Edition  of  Cornell's  Intermediate.  The  admirable  system 
of  dagnerreotyping  the  Maps  on  the  mind  of  the  learner  peculiar  to  this  author,  the 
removal  from  the  Maps  of  all  places  not  named  in  the  text,  and  the  analytical  pre- 
sentation of  facts  under  appropriate  heads,  have  long  been  known  and  appreciated  by 
intelligent  teachers ;  it  only  needed  the  lucid  Abstract  of  Physical  Geography  which 
I  see  appended  to  this  New  Edition,  and  a  revision  of  tlie  text  with  reference  to  recent 
geographical  changes,  to  make  it  what  I  now  regard  it — a  perfect  text-book.  The 
Maps  are  Iriumphs  of  art.  I  do  not  see  how  any  improvement  could  well  be  made 
in  the  volume  before  me." 

From  E.  Dan  forth.  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Troy,  y.  Y. 

"  I  take  pleasure  in  caUing  the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  Revised  Edition  of 
Cornell's  Intermediate  Geography,  recently  issued  from  the  Applctons'  Press.  It 
presents  many  strong  claims  to  their  consideration.  The  Maps  are  peculiarly  distinct, 
and  unequalled  in  the  elegance  of  their  execution ;  presenting  only  such  places  as  are 
mentioned  in  the  text,  they  are  easy  of  reference,  and  if  taught  according  to  the 
Author's  excellent  method  of  memorizing  their  contents,  will  be  thoroughly  impressed 
on  the  mind. 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  in  this  volume  a  recognition  of  the  changes  in  boundaries,  &c., 
which  recent  events  hive  produced,  as  well  as  of  late  explorations  and  discoveries. 
The  selection  of  matter  is  judicious  ;  the  text  is  well  condensed,  and' illustrated  with 
numerous  fine  engravings  which  will  prove  exceedingly  attractive  to  the  learner. 
The  claims  of  Physical  Geography  are  not  overlooked,  the  volume  closing  with  a 
brief,  but  clear  and  comprehensive,  summary  of  that  branch  of  the  subject.  The 
Map  Questions  are  not,  as  in  some  of  our  text-books,  unnecessarily  multiplied  ;  they 
are  in  all  cases  placed  opposite  the  Map  to  which  they  belong — the  convenience  of 
the  student  being  carefully  consulted  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  respects. 

"  The  merits  of  the  former  edition  of  this  work  being  very  generally  known,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  any  that  the  Revised  Edition  eml)odie3  all  its  good  features,  with 
many  minor  improvements  which  experience  has  suggested.  Tcacliers  who  desire  in 
their  selection  of  text-books  to  keep  pace  with  the  onward  spirit  of  the  age,  will  do 
well  to  examine  this  admirable  volume." 


.^"GET   THE   BEST..^ 

Cornell's  Geographies  surpass  all  others— 

1st  In  philosophic  arraDgement 

2d.  In  the  gradual  progression  of  their  steps. 

3d.  In  presenting  one  thing  at  a  time. 

4th.  In  the  adaptation  of  each  part  to  its  intended  grade  of  scholarship, 

5th.  In  the  admirable  mode  they  prescribe  for  memorizing  the  contents  of  a  map. 

6th.  In  their  explanations  and  directions  for  describing  the  natural  divisions  of  the  earth, 

7th.  In  their  judicious  selection  of  facts. 

8th.  In  the  appropriate  and  instructive  character  of  their  illustratipns. 

9th.  In  consistency  between  maps  and  test. 

10th.  In  the  introduction  into  the  maps  of  such  places  only  as  are  mentioned  in  the  book. 

11th.  In  the  clear  representation  of  evciy  fact,  and  the  analytical  precision  with  which  each 
branch  of  the  subject  is  kept  distinct. 

12th.  In  being  at  once  practical,  systematic,  and  complete,  philosophical  in  arrangement,  and 
progressive  in  development  of  the  subject. 
Cornell's  Geographies  are  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Cornell's  Geographies  are  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Bbookltn. 
Cornell's  Geographies  are  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Baltimore. 
Corhell'S  Geographies  are  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Chaeleston. 
Cornell's  Geographies  are  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Rochestee. 
Cornell's  Geographies  are  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Coll'mbus. 
Cornell's  Geographies  are  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  DETRorr. 
Cornell's  Geographies  are  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  San  Pkancisoi). 
Cornell's  Geographies  are  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Clevelajid. 
Cornell's  Geographies  are  used  In  all  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Makylakd. 
Cornell's  Geographies  are  used  in  all  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Veemont. 
Cornell's  Geographies  have  been  adopted  for  the  Public  Schools  of  New  llAiiPsniKB. 
Cornell's  Geographies  have  been  .adopted  for  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 
Cornell's  Geographies  have  been  adopted  for  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State  of  Kansas. 
Cornell's  Geographies  have  been  adopted  for  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State  of  Califoenia. 
Cornell's  Geographies  have  been  adopted  for  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State  of  Wiscoksin. 
Cornell's  GeographiOu  have  been  adopted  for  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 
Cornell's  Geographies  are  in  general  use  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Cornell's  Geographies  are  TuoEouGn,  ststematic,  peogressivb,  and  practical. 
Cornell's  Geographies  are  printed  on  the  best  paper,  are  the  best  bound,  and  the  best  illus- 
trated, and  have  the  BEST  MAPS  of  any  School  Geographies  extant 

3IilUons  of  Cornell's  Geographies  have  been  Sold. 


-A-lso  Fiiblislied.   lay  13.   ^f^FFIjETOlSr   &;   CO.:— 

Cornell's  Cards  for  the  Study  and  Practice  of  Map-Drawing.  Designed  to  accompany 
any  Geography,  but  spedially  adapted  to  the  scale  of  Cornell's  Grammar-School 
Maps.    Price,  pv  set  of  12  Cards,  50  cents. 

Cornell's  Series  of  Outline  Maps,  of  which  a  Descriptive  Circular  will  be  sent  upoa 
application. 
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EDUCATIONAL      PKOTESTS.* 


The  more  experience  one  has  in  life,  and  the  more  positions  he  fills,  the 
more  capable  is  he  of  speaking  intelligently  on  any  subject.  "When  one  is 
called  to  the  performance  of  a  new  duty  in  a  different  line  from  those  which 
have  heretofore  filled  up  his  time  and  demanded  his  attention,  it  is  as  if  a  new 
sense  were  being  gradually  developed.  Things  and  questions  familiar  to  him 
before  present  themselves  under  an  entirely  different  aspect.  They  are  the 
same,  yet  not  the  same.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  that  the  previous  im- 
pressions, the  old  partial  truths,  should  be  forgotten.  Truth  is  many-sided; 
and  only  he  who  has  viewed  it  from  all  sides  can  say  truly  that  he  thoroughly 
knows  it.  But  the  more  sides  Ave  see,  the  more  nearly  do  we  arrive  at  a  com- 
prehension of  the  actual  Truth.  To  what  purpose  are  our  memory,  our  judg- 
ment, but  to  combine  the  several  impressions,  and  so  to  arrive  at  a  something 
worth  more  than  all  we  had  before? 

To  aj>j)ly  these  general  remarks,  which  I  think  must  be  received  as  axioms, 
to  the  special  subject  of  interest  to  us,  I  assert,  then,  as  a  corollary,  that  a  hu- 
man being,  in  assuming  the  office  of  a  teacher,  does  not  in  so  doing  cease  to  be 
a  human  being:  that  he  is  fully  as  capable  as  before  of  judging  of  other  things 
than  those  which  are  compassed  in  the  narrow  circle  of  his  school-room, —  that, 
indeed,  he  is  more  capable.  lie  has  retained  all  his  previous  impressions, 
brought  from  the  other  positions  in  which  he  has  before  found  himself,  and 
added  thereto  others  from  another  and  a  new  stand-point.  Because  he  can 
take  a  teacher's  view  of  matters,  ho  is  not  thereby  precluded  from  taking  a 
pupil's  view,  nor  has  he  lost  the  vantage-ground  of  the  citizen  pure  and  sim- 
ple. He  only  sees  more  than  he  did  before  the  truth  of  all  questions  presented 
to  his  mind.  As  one  stands  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other  and  now 
directly  opposite  a  picture  to  view  it,  and  so  obtains  a  better  impression  of  it 
than  he  who  is  rooted  to  one  spot,  so  we,  as  teachers,  can  look  first  from  that 
post  of  observation,  and  then,  stepping  into  oujr  position  as  citizens,  can  view 
the  object  under  consideration  from  there,  and  it  will  not  be  so  very  long  a 
step  for  manj'  of  us  to  step  back  into  our  position  as  pupils  and  view  it  from 
there.  Looking,  then,  from  all  these  diflerent  stand-points,  I  have  seen  many 
things,  and  from  no  one  side  do  I  find  them  perfect.  Fault-finding  is  odious, 
but  Protesting  is  praise-worthy.    Let  me,  then,  not  be  understood  to  find 

♦Bead  before  the  Missouri  State  Teachers'  Association,  April  9th,  1868,  by  Misa  Anka  C. 
Bbackktt,  Principal  of  St.  Louis  Normal  School. 
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fault,  but  simply  to  protest  against  certain  almost  universally  accepted  propo- 
sitions ;  and  perhaps  the  best  name  I  can  give  to  this  seemingly  fragmentary 
essay  will  be  the  one  which  I  have  chosen  of 

PROFESSIONAL   PROTESTS. 

Iviprimis,  then,  I  protest  to  the  public,  as  a  teacher,  against  the  currently- 
reported  doctrine  that  teachers  can  do  nothing  but  teach.  You  demand  for 
your  teachers  men  and  women  of  energy,  of  executive  ability,  of  mental  and 
physical  power  and  force  of  being,  and  then  you  persistently  and  inconsist- 
ently imply  that  they  are  not  capable  of  other  good  service ;  or,  if  they,  in  spite 
of  all  this  discouragement,  really  do  accomplish  something  in  other  lines,  you 
express  so  much  surprise  that  you  do  by  no  means  conceal  from  us  the  mean 
opinion  you  have  before  held  of  our  capacity  and  power.  In  the  watch  manu- 
factory at  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  a  good  indicator  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live,  a  leather  belt,  moving  by  steam  machinery,  runs  from  end  to  end  of  the 
long  room,  over  the  heads  of  the  operators,  each  of  whom  is  busily  occupied 
with  tending  her  own  machine.  These  machines  are  as  various  as  the  many 
parts  of  a  watch,  but  they  are  all  moved  by  their  connection  with  the  same  belt, 
and  all  that  is  necessary  to  set  them  to  sawing,  or  filing,  or  punching,  or  twist- 
ing, is  to  make  that  connection;  and  whether  one  of  the  machines  or  fifty  are 
at  work,  it  seems  to  make  no  difi'erence  to  the  broad  belt  which  travels  perpet- 
ually overhead.  Indeed,  I  suppose  that  if  all  the  machines  were  disconnected, 
the  belt  would  still  go  on,  and  simply  wear  itself  out  with  its  own  friction,  in- 
creased by  its  added  rapidity  of  motion.  In  like  manner,  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference  to  the  mountain-torrent  whether  it  grind  corn,  or  saw  logs,  or 
stamp  coins,  or  weave  carpets,  or  embroider  lace.  The  same  life  and  energy 
which  does  one  will  do  the  others  as  well.  To  return  to  our  subject,  of  which 
these  are  only  illustrations, —  given,  the  qualifications  requisite  for  a  really 
good  teacher,  and  you  have  given  the  qualifications  which  will  do  well  any 
work  that  you  may  choose  to  assign. 

Secondly,  still  speaking  as  a  teacher,  though  not  alone  to  the  general  public 
now,  but  as  well  to  other  teachers  as  such,  I  protest  against  being  judged  as  to 
object  and  design  by  one  recitation.  A  recitation  is  not  exactly  like  the  arc  of 
a  curve,  which  being  given,  the  Avhole  curve  may  be  accurately  determined ; 
nor  is  it  like  one  bone  of  a  long-extinct  fish,  which  being  produced,  the  whole 
animal  may  be  evolved  by  the  doctrine  of  the  'eternal  fitness  of  things  '.  But 
even  granting  that  it  were  so,  the  critics  are  not  generally  as  well  qualified  for  the 
work  as  would  Benjamin  Peirce  be  with  regard  to  curves,  or  Louis  Agassiz  in 
respect  to  defunct  animals.  The  work  of  one  whole  year  (in  Geography,  for 
instance)  should  be  a  perfect  thing,  and  any  one  who  should  examine  our 
year's  work  and  find  it  not  so  could  justly  condemn;  but  a  half-hour's  recita- 
tion in  one  day  may  have,  and  should  have,  some  one  special  end  in  view,  and 
may  —  nay,  probably  will  — appear  to  an  outsider  one-sided.  But  I  protest,  in 
the  name  of  all  teachers,  against  being  judged  as  to  methods  by  one  recitation. 
I  went  by  a  blacksmith's  shop  the  other  day,  and  a  man  within  was  blowing 
the  bellows.  Am  I  justified  in  concluding  that  he  is  no  blacksmith,  or  shall  I 
define  a  blacksmith  as  a  man  who  blows  the  bellows?  Now  there  are  some 
recitations,  as  all  we  teachers  Avho  do  our  year's  work  as  a  whole  well  know, 
that  are  intentionally  nothing  but  blowing  the  bellows;  and  because  our  pass- 
ing visitor  does  not  happen  to  come  in  when  our  fire  is  glowing  and  the  sparks 
flying  red  from  the  ringing  anvil,  shall  he  rightly  say  we  are  no  workmen? 
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There  is  a  very  easy  waj'  to  escape  such  criticism.  My  friend  the  blacksmith 
would  have  chosen  it,  if  he  had  thought  itworthhiswhile,  if,  when  he  perceived 
an  intelligent  stranger  pausing  beside  his  door,  mindful  of  appearances,  he 
had  let  go  of  the  bellows,  had  seized  from  its  resting-place  a  horse-shoe  which 
had  been  carefully  finished  some  two  or  three  weeks  before,  and  had  begun  to 
hammer  away  diligently  on  that.  There  would  have  been  more  appearance 
of  business,  I  grant  you;  but  whether  the  number  of  horse-shoes  in  existence 
would  have  been  thereby  increased,  or  whether  the  industrious  blacksmith's 
assets  at  the  close  of  the  year  would  have  been  any  greater,  or  whether  his 
self-respect  would  have  remained  at  its  previous  high-water  mark,  is  a  matter 
of  some  question. 

Thirdly,  and  still  in  the  name  of  the  teacher,  I  protest  against  the  doctrine 
that  the  Imagination  is  not  a  proper  field  for  our  culture, —  that  we  are  to 
repress  imagination,  and  present  only  facts,  observable  by  the  senses  and  by  the 
reason.  It  seems  to  me  some  times  as  if  imagination  in  pupils  were  the  one 
faculty  with  which  all  things  can  be  done,  and  without  which  all  labor  is  in 
vain.  What  is  ISIemory  without  Imagination?  She  is  carbon  in  the  form  of 
charcoal,  dark,  and  "imperccable  with  power  of  any  star,"  as  Edmund  Spen- 
ser would  have  said, —  lifeless,  inert,  worth  so  little  that  it  is  sold  by  the 
wagon-load,  easily  crumbled,  easily  reduced  to  ashes. 

But  give  Memory  Imagination  as  a  handmaid,  and,  to  follow  out  our  simile, 
the  dead  atoms  of  the  charcoal  dance  with  life;  they  arrange  themselves  side 
by  side  in  beautiful  order.  They  fall  into  rank.  They  form  lines  and  columns, 
and  the  lines  go  together  and  make  angles,  and  the  angles  combine  into  sur- 
faces, and  the  surfaces  unite  into  solids,  and  we  have  our  charcoal  hard  and 
firm,  a, clearly-defined  form,  resisting  all  outward  impression,  demanding  the 
fiercest  flame  to  fuse  it,  worth  more  than  its  weight  in  gold,  transparent,  and 
not  only  so,  but  doubling  the  light  that  falls  upon  it  and  so  illumining  all  other 
objects, —  and  then  we  call  it  a  diamond. 

Let  me  state  a  fact  to  one  pupil,  and  he  immediately  pictures  it  so  vividly 
with  his  power  of  imagination  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  burned  into  his  mind  for 
ever.  His  seat-mate  hears  the  same  words,  but,  for  the  want  of  a  lively  im- 
agination, he  only  hears, —  he  does  not  see,  and  consequently  he  does  not  hold ; 
and  though  I  tell  him  the  same  thing  fifty  times,  it  slides  off  just  fifty  times 
like  drops  of  water  from  a  cabbage-leaf,  leaving  it  as  dry  as  before. 

Give  me  imagination  in  a  pupil,  and  I  can  arrange  the  parts  of  speech  in  his 
Grammar  in  such  living  families,  holding  such  life-like  relations  to  each  other 
and  bound  by  such  ties,  that  even  a  thorough  study  of  the  classifications  of  the 
most  unreasoning  living  grammarian  shall  not  drive  them  and  their  charac- 
teristics from  his  head.  I  can  spread  out  before  his  mental  vision  the  conti- 
nents and  the  world  and  the  universe,  till  it  shall  seem  to  him  as  if  he  had 
seen  it  all,  and  till  he  could  no  more  forget  the  facts  I  had  told  him  than  Bal- 
boa the  foam  on  the  waves  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  Columbus  the  coral-reefs  of 
San  Salvador.  I  can  flash  fire  through  the  long  lines  of  figures  in  his  Arith- 
metic examples,  till  he  would  be  about  as  likely  to  put  a  figure  in  the  wrong 
place  as  the  sun  is  to-morrow  to  cast  our  noon-day  shadow  southward.  I  can 
make  the  words  in  his  spelling-lesson  so  individual  that  he  would  no  more 
spell  'separate'  with  an  'e'  before  the  'r'  in  stead  of  an  *a'  than  he  would 
fail  to  notice  if  one  of  the  boys  in  school  made  his  appearance  with  a  black  eye, 
or  with  his  coat  on  wrong  side  out.     I  can  make  him  read  as  he  talks,  like  a 
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sensible  human  being,  in  stead  of  like  a  Colt's  revolver,  each  individual  word 
coming  out  with  a  separate  explosion. 

But  without  imagination  I  can  do  nothing.  All  his  Grammar  and  Geogra- 
phy and  Arithmetic  will  be  only  a  collection  of  rules  and  lists  which  must  be 
painfully  drawn  by  an  old-fashioned  well-sweep  from  the  well  of  memory. 
He  will  never  learn  to  spell  our  lawless  English  language,  though  I  exhaust 
my  invention  and  patience  on  him,  and  I  can  never  make  of  him  a  good  read- 
er,—  for  who  can  read  well  who  does  not  understand  and  feel  what  he  reads, 
and  how  shall  one  feel  what  he  has  never  seen,  except  through  imagination? 

What  I  have  said  of  the  value  of  imagination  in  these  primary  studies  may  be 
indefinitely  enlarged,  till  the  practical  world  shall  crave  pardon  of  this  Queen 
of  Mental  Powers  for  all  its  ill-natured  cavils;  for,  as  a  modern  writer  justly 
remarks,  "  Newton  and  Aristotle  were  only  men  of  great  imagination,  scien- 
tifically directed  to  the  discovery  of  new  Truth,  not  to  the  creation  of  new 
Beauty." 

May  I  not,  then,  have  full  scope  in  awaking  and  strengthening  this  life-giv- 
ing power  in  my  pupils  by  every  means  in  my  power,  and  may  I  not  protest 
once  again  against  any  neglect  of  this  indispensable  faculty,  and  against  those 
who  decry  its  cultivation  and  would  cramp  and  weaken  it,  when  they  contin- 
ually tell  us  that  we  are  to  deal  with  facts  and  not  with  fancies? 

Fourthly,  taking  now  the  stand-point  of  the  citizen,  I  protest  against  that 
system  of  teaching  which  always  insists  upon  the  child's  arriving  at  conclu- 
sions by  a  prescribed  course  of  reasoning,  and  which  never  allows  his  quick- 
ness of  perception  to  have  exercise.  Is  it  not  in  this  way  that  the  child  who 
at  six  years  enters  our  schools  with  his  mind  teeming  with  questions,  his  brain 
active  and  full  of  life,  needs  only  a  few  months  to  be  transformed  into  one  who 
must  be  driven  to  gain  knowledge  by  rewards  or  punishments?  Quickness  of 
perception,  as  well  as  correct  methods  of  reasoning,  is  to  be  desired.  This  in  all 
things ;  but  I  would  especially  show  its  need  to  make  good  readers.  No  one  can 
read  well  (unless  a  piece  he  has  thoroughly  studied  and  learned,  and  then  the 
reading  becomes  in  a  sense  mechanical)  who  has  not  the  power  of  quickly 
grasping  ideas.  It  is  not  enough  to  comisrehend  the  ideas  of  the  sentence  he 
is  reading  at  the  moment,  but  he  must  at  the  same  time  see  what  is  coming,  or 
he  can  not  give  the  proper  tone  and  emphasis.  I  protest,  then,  against  that 
system  of  teaching  which  invariably  forces  the  pupil  to  express  every  step  he 
takes  in  a  process  of  reasoning.  It  is  when  the  electric  fluid  leaps  across  a 
7iO»i-conductor  that  it  shows  itself.  It  will  arrive  at  its  journey's  end  quite  as 
quickly  and  as  surely  if  you  let  it  run  on  a  continuous  wire,  and  the  message 
at  the  end  will  be  as  intelligible  and  as  reliable.  Eeasoning  will  develop  itself 
in  time,  but  it  is  not  to  be  forced.  Quickness  of  perception,  not  gained  or  exer- 
cised in  childhood  can  never  be  gained  at  all. 

Fifthly,  from  the  stand-point  of  the  pupil,  I  protest  against  the  loss 
of  time  in  class-recitations  occasioned  by  the  want  of  previous  jireparation  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.  Why  should  not  my  teacher  know  Avhere  our  lesson 
begins  and  ends  as  well  as  I,  and  not  always  have  to  ask?  Why,  if  we  are  to 
recite  from  a  map,  should  he  not  have  the  map  in  place  before  the  recitation 
begins,  and  not  have  to  send  two  of  the  boys  to  hang  it  up  while  we  all  sit  still 
waiting  and  doing  nothing?  If  I  do  n't  come  punctually  to  school,  he  finds 
fault  with  me.  If  I  forget  my  slate  when  I  go  to  my  recitation  in  Arithmetic, 
he  reproves  me.     Why  should  n't  he  have  arranged  the  seats  the  other  day  be- 
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fore  school  commenced,  so  that  he  could  have  told  us  exactly  where  to  go,  and 
the  whole  change  of  seats  might  have  heen  made  in  a  few  minutes,  in  stead  of 
taking  half  an  hour,  as  it  did?  If  I  do  n't  learn  my  lesson,  he  gives  me  a 
check.  "Why  did  he,  when  I  asked  him  a  question  about  some  character  men- 
tioned in  our  reading-lesson,  know  nothing  about  it,  and  spend  five  minutes  in 
looking  for  it  in  school-time,  so  that  we  did  n't  have  time  to  read  more  than 
half 'round?  Why  does  he  not  listen  when  I  recite,  so  as  to  know  whether  I 
am  right  or  not  then,  and  then  he  would  not  have  to  ask  me  to  say  it  all  over 
again  because  he  did  not  hear  me?  I  protest  against  his  making  me  lose  my 
time,  even  if  he  chooses  to  lose  his  own. 

The  truth  of  things  can  be  known  only  in  their  relations.  As  one  of  the 
general  public,  I  protest,  therefore,  sixthly,  against  trying  to  teach  the  truth 
of  a  thing  considered  apart  from  its  relations  and  connections.  It  can  not  be 
done;  and  teachers  who  try  the  experiment  are  perpetually  astonished  and 
disappointed  that  their  pupils  forget  so  fast.  They  are  sure  they  made  the 
subject  clear.  They  are  sure  the  pupil  understood  the  language.  How  can  he 
ever  forget  it,  when  it  is  so  easy  to  remember?  It  is  easy  for  them  to  remem- 
ber, because  they  seize  the  fact  in  its  relations  to  others.  It  is  impossible 
for  him  to  remember  it,  because  they  gave  it  to  him  disconnected.  By  the 
way  many  teach,  one  would  suppose  that  there  were  no  such  helps  to  memory 
as  the  laws  of  association,  for  they  utterly  ignore  them.  They  place  one  fact 
here,  another  there,  another  yonder,  but  they  never  call  attention  to  the  links 
between  them;  and  if  one  of  these  isolated  facts  slips  on  the  treacherous  steps 
of  memory,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  its  being  entirely  lost. 

The  Swiss  guides  know  better  than  this;  for  what  do  they  always  do  when 
they  are  going  to  cross  the  glaciers  but  to  tie  the  travelers  firmly  together? 
Thus  the  safety  of  all  is  secured;  for  if  one  slips  down  a  crevasse,  the  others 
hold  him,  and  by  the  means  of  the  rope  they  pull  him  out  again.  Shall  not 
the  teacher  learn  a  lesson  from  the  mountaineers,  who  have  gained  their  wis- 
dom by  bitter  experience?  Tie  your  facts  in  Geography  together  by  the  rojje 
of  effect  and  cause,  of  determiner  and  determined,  of  time  and  place.  Link 
your  Geography  with  your  History,  and  vice  versa.  In  Arithmetic,  call  atten- 
tion to  resemblances  and  differences.  In  Grammar,  do  n't  let  the  pupil  learn 
to  look  on  the  parts  of  a  sentence  as  ivholcs.  Let  him  see  more  how  one  de- 
pends on  another,  derives  its  meaning  from  another,  must  respect  the  charac- 
ter of  another.  The  lesson  learned  here  may  not  bo  without  its  use  in  other 
ways  when  he  comes  to  study  the  rights  of  a  citizen  and  the  questions  of  Law 
and  Justice.  Show  him  how  only  the  perfect  and  rounded  sentence  is  a  whole 
and  sufficient  to  itself.  Point  out  characteristics.  Lead  him  to  see  how  when 
you  ask  of  the  independent  little  personal  pronoun,  of  its  gender,  its  number, 
its  person,  it  stands  up  and  answers  bravely  for  itself,  while  if  you  put  the  same 
questions  to  the  relative  it  replies,  "  I  am  sure  J  do  n't  know,  I  guess  you  '11 
have  to  ask  my  antecedent." 

So  link  by  resemblances  and  differences.  Seek  in  every  way  to  strengthen 
these  powers  of  association,  and  you  will  find  that  in  so  doing  you  will  arrive 
at  results  which  will  be  of  positive  value.  You  will  see  how  then  there  will 
be  no  fact  but  will  come  in  royal  state,  with  a  long  train  of  attendants  and  de- 
pendents. Do  you  tell  a  pupil  so  taught  and  so  trained  the  general  contour  of 
a  continent,  its  latitude  and  general  surface?  He  will  tell  you  its  winds  and 
rains,  its  plants  and  animals,  the  occupations  of  its  people,  and  their  charac- 
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ter.  You  will  save  time  and  labor  by  forging  chains  for  him;  then  if  you  put 
one  end  into  his  hand,  he  can  draw  up  every  other  link  himself. 

Seventhly,  1  protest  against  the  idea  that  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the 
successive  words  in  a  reading-lesson  constitutes  reading.  And  what  I  have  to 
say  here  might  have  been  well  said  when  I  was  speaking  of  the  necessity  of 
showing  the  relations  of  things,  for  it  is  in  expressing  the  relations  of  words 
and  sentences  to  each  other  and  the  relation  of  the  expression  to  the  mind  of 
the  author  that  the  distinction  consists  between  pronunciation  and  reading. 
As  to  the  mechanical  drill  necessary  for  producing  good  readers,  volumes 
might  be  written;  and  the  results  attained  in  clearness  and  force  in  those 
schools  where  regular  and  systematic  drill  is  practiced,  in  breathing,  in  accent, 
inflection,  emphasis,  in  exercising  all  the  vocal  organs  till  the  pupil  acquires 
perfect  control  over  them,  show  how  valuable  such  vocal  gymnastics  are. 
Would  that  we  had  more  of  them!  But,  after  all,  a  machine  might  be  made 
to  utter  sounds  one  after  the  other,  and  to  do  it  perfectly.  A  machine  could 
■pronounce;  but  no  machine  could  ever  read. 

Eeading  implies  the  expression  of  the  meaning  and  feeling  of  the  author; 
and  any  one  who  has  heard  a  remark  repeated,  and  listened  in  amazement  to 
hear  an  entirely  different  meaning  conveyed  by  precisely  the  same  words,  has 
realized  that  the  meaning  lies  more  in  inflection  and  emphasis,  which  can  not 
be  seen,  than  in  the  words,  which  are  seen,  but  which  are  only  the  vehicle  of 
the  meaning,  and  which  will,  like  an  omnibus,  accommodatingly  carry  almost 
any  meaning  that  one  chooses  to  put  into  them.  It  is  said  of  Whitefield,  the 
celebrated  preacher,  that  he  could  make  an  audience  laugh  or  cry  by  pronounc- 
ing the  word  'Mesopotamia'  in  diff'erent  ways. 

All  these  subtle  forces  of  inflection  will  take  care  of  themselves,  as  they  do 
in  the  conversation  of  children,  if  they  are  made  to  understand  what  they  read 
and  to  feel  it.  Then  the  lesson  will  read  itself  out  in  easy  and  natural  and 
pleasing  results,  and  will  be  justly  set  down  on  the  daily  programme  as  a  read- 
ing-lesson, in  stead  of  unjustly  being  so  called  when  it  is  in  reality  too  often 
only  an  exercise  in  pronunciation. 

Eighthly,  and  lastly,  as  a  member  of  the  general  public,  and  so  interested  in 
the  best  success  of  our  common  schools,  the  foundation-stone  of  our  govern- 
ment; as  a  pupil  who  recognizes  the  necessity  of  obedience,  but  who,  as  an 
American  pupil,  desires  to  obey  just  laivs  and  not  arbitrary  wills;  and  as  a 
teacher  in  a  triple  relation  to  pupils,  to  parents,  and  to  other  teachers,  I  protest 
against  ^e?-sona/i7('e.9,  under  whatever  form  they  present  themselves, —  and  their 
name  is  Legion. 

The  world  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  classes:  those  who  are  capable 
of  looking  at  a  subject  or  a  question  as  such,  and  judging  it  by  its  own  merits 
without  bringing  in  any  personal  feeling,  and  those  who  are  not  so  capable. 

Should  not  the  laws  of  a  school  be  founded  on  something  deeper  and  more 
general  than  the  teacher's  individual  will?  If  the  pupil  learns  his  lessons 
thoroughly  and  does  his  work  in  all  resj^ects  well,  he  should  be  praised,  if 
praised  at  all,  for  that  reason,  not  because  he,  as  a  person,  has  made  pleasant 
and  agreeable  the  day  of  the  teacher,  as  another  person.  He  should  not  be 
appealed  to,  as  a  person,  to  act  reasonably  in  order  to  please  the  teacher,  per- 
sonally; and  if  he  is  punished, —  and  here  lies  the  solution  of  the  question  of 
corporal  punishment, —  he  should  feel,  and  he  will  feel  so  if  the  teacher  feels 
so,  that  it  is  the  ofl"ended  laiu  that  is  punishing  him,  and  not  the  ofi'ended  per- 
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son.  As  long  as  it  is  a  contest  of  individual  wills,  so  long  there  will  be  hard 
feeling  and  disturbances.  But  when  it  is  no  longer  a  person  that  punishes, 
but  the  broken  law,  his  instinct  and  his  reason  unite  to  make  him  submit. 

Again,  the  teacher  should  not  grant  favors  to  a  pupil  because  he  is  that  par- 
ticular person,  but  because  he  is  one  of  the  whole;  and  then  the  teacher  be- 
comes only  an  impersonation  of  equal  justice. 

The  question  of  personality  here  explains  what  is  and  what  is  not  partiality, 
and  reduces  that  subject  to  so  simple  a  form  that  no  one  can  fail  to  compre- 
hend it.  What  is  it  that  rouses  the  just  indignation  of  pupils  against  a  teacher 
who  is  called  'partial ',  till  it  becomes  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible  for  him 
to  control  his  school?  Simply  the  fact  that  the  scholars  feel  and  know,  though 
they  would  not  express  it  in  such  words,  that  the  teacher  is  incajjable  of  ab- 
stracting the  idea  of  the  act  of  a  pupil  from  his  idea  of  that  pupil  himself. 

This  point  of  personalities  also  fits  the  question  of  the  frequent  requests  sent 
by  parents  to  teachers  touching  certain  indulgences  for  their  own  children. 
Decisions  must  rest  on  abstract  right  and  reason  and  justice,  and  not  on  personal 
will  or  preference ;  and  while  as  a  teacher  I  protest  against  being  appealed  to  to 
permit  this  or  that  to  be  done  for  such  or  such  a  pupil  on  account  of  certain  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  that  pupil,  as  a  citizen  I  protest  against  a  teacher's  ever 
yielding  to  such  a  demand.  While  as  a  teacher  I  protest  against  the  pupil's 
refusing  to  do  any  given  thing  because  he  do  n't  like  me  and  it  is  I  that  ask 
him  to  do  it,  as  a  pupil  I  protest  against  my  teacher's  directing  me  to  do  any 
thing  simply  because  he,  as  a  person,  chooses. 

Observe  here,  however,  carefully,  that  I  do  not  demand  that  the  teacher 
shall  always  state  the  reason  to  the  child,  but  only  that  the  wnstated  reason 
shall  be  valid,  and  based  on  something  other  than  his  personal  will. 

Now,  as  a  teacher  to  teachers,  I  protest  finally  against  personalities  in  our 
professional  intercourse  with  each  other.  Our  object  is  one  and  the  same  — 
the  advancement  and  improvement  of  the  common  schools;  and  our  interest 
in  them  is,  as  a  general  thing,  our  only  bond.  Whatever  personal  friendship 
or  personal  dislike  we  may  have,  that  is  on  another  plane  and  should  not  in- 
terfere with  our  professional  intercourse.  We  know  each  other,  we  meet  each 
other  as  teachers.  All  information,  of  whatever  kind,  desired  in  a  professional 
way,  we  should  always  be  glad  to  give,  and  to  give  freely.  We  are  helping 
the  cause  in  so  doing;  and  whether  we  help  the  person  or  not  does  not  con- 
cern us. 

This  matter  of  personalities  seems  to  me,  as  I  speak,  to  branch  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  I  begin  to  doubt  whether,  if  fully  expanded,  it  would  not  cover  our 
whole  duty  as  teachers;  for  it  strikes  here  at  the  root  of  all  mean  and  petty 
jealousy.  Are  we  so  narrow-sighted  that  we  see  only  our  own  interests?  Are 
we  working  for  those  alone,  or  for  the  great  cause  of  free  and  thorough  educa- 
tion? If  for  the  latter,  what  helps  one  helps  all,  and  the  success  of  one  is  a 
matter  of  rejoicing  to  all;  and  in  whatever  way  we  can  help  each  other  pro- 
fessionally, we  shall  do  it.  If  for  the  former,  we  shall  show  it  in  the  opposite 
way. 


Were  man  a  purely  intellectual  being,  intellectual  culture  would  compre- 
hend all  that  could  be  included  in  a  perfect  education.  And  were  it  possible 
for  a  moral  being  to  exist  without  either  body  or  intellect,  there  would  be 
nothing  but  the  heart  or  affections  to  educate. 
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GRADUATED    vi:r.su.s  EDUCATED. 


BY  EMILY  L.  -PTHITING. 


In  these  latter  days  of  wisdom,  when  new  books  appear  thicker 
than  snow-flakes  in  a  New-England  storm,  and  new  authors,  more 
numerous  than  stars  in  an  Autumn  evening,  arise  in  the  literary  firm- 
ament, it  has  been  playfully  affirmed  that  the  only  distinction  consists 
in  being  undistinguished.  If  this  remark  is  true  in  any  case,  it  is  so 
in  that  of  scholarship.  So  common  a  process  has  '  graduating '  become, 
that  a  youth  who  has  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  college  would  be  more 
of  an  anomaly  than  he  who  complacently  hangs  upon  the  wall  his 
framed  record  of  accomplishments  which,  very  possihly,  he  might  never 
have  been  suspected  of  possessing,  were  they  not  embodied  in  visible 
form  and  displayed  to  the  gaze  of  an  admiring  world. 

The  term  'graduated'  may  comprehend  much,  or  it  maybe  'only 
great  in  that  strange  spell  —  a  name.'  It  may  represent  months  and 
years  of  earnest  labor;  inwoven  with  pure  purposes  and  noble  aims; 
freighted  with  high  hopes  and  an  ever-present  faith  in  the  opening 
future.  It  may  mean  —  not  that  the  student  just  graduated  is  merely 
the  possessor  of  certain  historical,  mathematical  and  scientific  facts, 
but  that  he  is  educated:  not  educated  in  that  full  sense  of  the  term 
which  a  lifetime  is  insufficient  to  accomplish,  and  which  can  never  be 
perfected  on  earth,  but  in  the  sense  that  the  elements  of  knowledge 
are  fully  mastered;  that  habits  of  vigorous,  independent  thought  have 
been  cultivated;  and,  better  than  all,  that  he  has  attained  that  moral 
strength  which  will  enable  him  to  take  the  highest  and  purest  motives 
and  carry  them  out  to  their  highest  possible  results. 

There  is  no  real  antagonism  between  the  terms  educated  and  grad- 
uated. The  difference  is  like  the  supposed  hostility  between  France 
and  England,  or  between  England  and  slavery.  No  one  should  be  num- 
bered among  the  honored  list  of  college-graduates  unless  lie  is  really 
educated;  and  rarely  can  outside  knowledge  in  self-educated  men 
supply  the  place  of  thorough  college  discipline.  The  amount  of 
knowledge  possessed  is  some  times  of  less  importance  than  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  obtained.  Knowledge,  to  be  useful,  must  be  avail- 
able. "Why  any  amount  of  mere  facts  and  dates  —  good  in  themselves, 
but  good  for  nothing  to  the  possessor  —  should  be  esteemed  so  valu- 
able is  as  diflicult  to  understand  as  it  was  to  the  lady  that  the  price  of 
candles  should  be  so  high  during  the  late  war.  "Candles,"  said  she, 
"bless  me,  do  they  fight  by  candle-light?" 

Education,  in  its  true  sense,  is  not  confined  to  those  whose  names 
appear  in  the  list  of  alumni  in  college  catalogues.     The  names  of 
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Washington  and  Lincoln   will  yet  resound   'down  the  corridors  of 
time'  when  those  of  Phillips  and  Everett  are  lost  in  the  dim  distance. 

"Whene'er  a  noble  deed  is  wrought, 
Whene'er  is  spoke  a  noble  thought," 

do  we  discern  the  results  of  true  culture,  whether  this  culture  be  re- 
ceived in  classic  halls  or  in  the  great  school  of  human  experience. 

Like  all  other  great  gifts,  or  acquirements,  education  implies  respon- 
sibility. What  is  it  but  the  opening  to  its  possessor  of  another  world 
—  a  world  of  life  and  thought  and  feeling,  a  world  abounding  in 
beauty  and  blessedness,  and  also  in  toil  and  suffering  and  temptation 
and  danger?  It  is  not  a  world  to  enter  with  careless  and  self-confident 
footstejis,  content  with  the  negative  virtue  of  avoiding  evil.  Just 
thoughts,  right  feelings,  are  not  all  that  is  required  of  us.  There 
is  '  something  to  do '  in  this  life  of  ours,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact 
is  not  confined  alone  to  Anna  Dickinson. 

We  live  in  eventful  times.  The  universal  mind  is  marching  on  with 
majestic  strides,  moving  through  time  as  the  gods  of  Homer  through 
space,  and  each  day  reveals  more  clearly  the  great  mystery  of  Pro- 
gression. Truths  and  principles  dimly  apprehended  in  the  past  rise 
clearly  upon  the  present.  Every  step  toward  the  'outer  Infinite' 
shows  the  magnitude  of  the  lifework  before  us.  To  the  student  of  the 
present  day  every  advantage  is  open.  To  him  much  is  given,  and  of 
him  much  will  be  required. 

"  Get  leave  to  work  in  this  world:  't  is  the  best  you  get  at  all.  Get 
work.  Be  sure  't  is  better  than  what  you  work  to  get."  Work  and 
wait. 

"  Where  the  world  needs  workers,  he  there; 
Where  there  's  wrong,  there  make  it  right; 
Where  there  's  need,  there  is  thy  mission ; 
Toil  through  darkness  on  to  light. 

"  Give,  as  gives  the  one  Great  Giver, 
Of  the  best  thy  soul  hath  found. 
Hast  thou  done  a  noble  action? 
There  is  consecrated  ground." 

Work  and  wait;  and  of  all  the  many  lessons  life  gives  us,  the  lesson 
'Wait'  is  the  hardest  to  learn.  Xot  stand  waiting,  aimlessly  drifting 
through  life,  but  with  physical,  naental  and  moral  powers  carefully 
educated,  ever  praying  for 

"  More  of  reason,  more  of  right, 
More  of  truth,  and  more  of  might. 
More  of  love,  and  more  of  life," 

would  wc  send  our  graduate  to  his  work  in  life;  with  a  brave  heart 
and  true,  fortified  by  fixed  i^rinciples  and  ever  guarded  by  that  charity 
which  thinketh  no  evil,  and  which  trusts  in  man  and  trusts  in  God. 
29 
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Measure  not  the  magnitude  of  our  work  in  graduating  until 

"day  is  out  and  the  labor  done.     Then  bring  your  gauges. 
If  our  work  is  scant,  why,  call  it  scant.    Affect  no  compromise; 
But  in  that  we  have  nobly  striven,  deal  with  us  nobly. 
And  honor  us  with  truth,  if  not  with  praise." 

Lombard  University,  April,  1S6S. 


THE  KEWARD  OF  FAITHFULNESS. 


It  is  said  that  when  Jupiter  ofiered  a  reward  to  the  person  who  had 
benefited  mankind  tlie  most,  there  were  a  great  many  competitors  for 
the  prize.  Men  of  all  nations  and  of  all  occupations  were  there  and 
striving  their  best  to  win. 

The  artist  was  there;  and  when  Jupiter  called  him  to  set  forth  his 
claims,  he  said,  "  I  have  represented  the  rainbow  in  the  most  brilliant 
colors,  and  depicted  nature  so  truly  that  she  almost  seemed  to  speak. 
I  have  cheered  many  families,  by  giving  them  so  correct  pictures  of 
dear  ones  who  have  passed  away  that  it  was  almost  like  having  them 
back  again.  Mountains,  valleys,  hills  and  woodlands  have  I  created 
on  canvas,  as  well  as  various  other  objects,  and  I  think  I  have  the 
greatest  claim."     He  ceased  speaking  and  moved  away. 

Next,  the  orator  was  called;  and  he  gave  glowing  accounts  of  his 
power  to  move  the  world  with  his  voice,  and  to  excite  to  great  thoughts 
and  deeds. 

The  warrior  was  there,  and  told  his  story  of  how  he  had  conquered 
nations,  and  how  armies  had  been  brought  to  submission  by  his  power, 
and  how  he  had  saved  nations  from  dishonor  and  slavery,  and  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  he  thought  his  chance  of  winning  was  great. 

The  sculptor  was  there,  and  he  told  how  he  had  made  the  stone 
and  the  marble  to  speak,  and  had  given  life,  as  it  were,  to  clay.  Out 
of  rough  and  unpolished  stone  he  had  brought  images  of  beauty,  and 
he  thought  he  should  certainly  wear  the  crown. 

The  philosopher  was  there;  and  when  called  to  give  his  account,  he 
told  of  the  great  discoveries  he  had  made,  and  how  they  had  benefited 
the  human  race. 

After  each  had  presented  his  claims  and  retired  from  the  jDlace,  Jupi- 
ter looked  over  the  throng  to  see  if  any  others  had  claims  to  offer  be- 
fore he  should  decide  who  was  the  winner.  Among  the  multitude  he 
saw  an  aged  man  who  had  taken  great  interest  in  the  stories  of  the 
rivals,  but^had  said  nothing  himself 

" Have  you  no  claims,  old  man,"  said  Jupiter,  "no  cause  to  present? " 
"Nothing,"  he  replied;  "I  was  interested  because  all  these  were  my 
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pupils."  "Crown  liim!  crown  him!  crown  the  faithful  teacher,"  said 
Jupiter.  "  Place  the  laurel-wreath  on  the  brow  of  him  who  has  trained 
the  young  mind  for  the  conflict  of  life.  lie  who  has  patiently  and 
perseveringly  watched  them  through  their  youth  and  made  them  ben- 
efactors of  mankind,  surely  he  should  wear  the  crown  above  and  be- 
fore all  otliers!"  l.  m. 


PROGRESSION: 

THE  MOTTO  OF  THE  WATSEKA  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Thoughts  suggested  by  the  remarks  of  J.  D.  Leland  and  A.  L.  Whitehall,  at  the  Iroquois 
County  Teachers'  Institute,  C.  H.,  4th  Month,  1868. 


Onward,  M-hile  the  changing  seasons 

Eun  their  still  unceasing  rounds, 
Moves  the  mighty  tide  of  progress, 

Scorning  custom's  narrow  bounds. 

Glancing  backward  through  the  ages 

To  the  primal  years  of  man. 
Tracing  mind  through  all  its  stages 

Of  expanse,  since  time  began  ; 

Judging  from  its  past  achievement.^ 

Over  prejudice  and  space, 
What  must  be  our  trust  and  hoping 

For  the  future  of  our  race? 

Struggling  through  the  bloody  cycles 

Of  witchcraft  and  martyrdom, 
Hath  the  ever-living  spirit 

Of  the  world's  progression  come: 

In  the  days  of  stage-coach  travel 

Moving  at  a  moderate  speed; 
Now,  with  magic  wire  and  railway, 

Answering  to  our  larger  need. 

Still  it  struggles  through  the  ghostly 

Shades  of  crimes  and  errors  slain. 
Each  succeeding  year  more  zealous 

To  record  a  larger  gain,  • 

That  it  may,  with  each  installment, 

Some  old  clanking  chain  unbind. 
For  the  farther  disenthrallment 

Of  the  godlike  human  mind. 
Quake)-  Cotlape,  Del  Key,  III.  Jane  E.  Weedkn. 
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COMPULSORY      EDUCATION 


The  legislation  by  wliicli  is  imposed  on  parents  and  guardians  the 
obligation  of  sending  their  children  and  wards  to  the  public  schools, 
or  of  providing  the  same  education  which  would  there  be  given,  at 
home  or  in  private  schools,  is  not  peculiar  to  despotism,  but  is  com- 
mon to  absolute,  constitutional,  and  democratic  forms  of  government. 

In  the  United  States  compulsory  legislation,  strictly  so  called,  has 
never  been  adopted.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  has  been  in  Massa- 
chusetts, where,  by  a  law  enacted  in  1850,  cities  and  towns  were 
authorized  to  arrest  and  punish  truants.  In  1863  the  law  was  amended 
and  rendered  more  stringent.  It  was  made  the  duty  of  officers  of 
cities  and  towns  to  guard  against  truancy  and  vagrancy.  All  children, 
between  the  ages  of  7  and  16,  convicted  of  the  violation  of  the  law 
are  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  twenty  dollars,  or  they  may  be 
sent  to  a  reform-school  or  house  of  correction. 

The  adversaries  of  compulsory  education  represent  it  as  an  arbitrary 
interference  with  parental  authority. 

In  well-organized  society  the  parental  and  filial  relations  are  de- 
fined and  regulated  by  law:  the  parent  is  clothed  with  certain  powers 
and  charged  with  certain  duties. 

The  right  of  a  parent  to  the  guardianship  of  his  children  is  founded 
on  his  desire  and  ability,  natural  or  acquired,  to  suj^ply  their  physical 
and  mental  wants.  Society  measures  the  solicitude  and  ability  on 
which  the  right  of  guardianshii?  rests  by  the  extent  of  the  parent's 
contributions  to  the  healthful  jihysical  and  mental  development  of 
his  children.  If  they  are  insignificant,  if  natural  afiection  and  pecun- 
iary ability,  both  or  either,  are  wanting,  then  the  right  of  guardian- 
ship fails  likewise,  and  society  properly  takes  the  i^lace  of  the  parent 
and  itself  assumes  the  control  of  them.  Society  provides  for  the 
orphan  and  the  destitute,  and  for  those  who  are  deserted  or  cruelly 
abused  by  unnatui'al  parents.  From  the  habitual  drunkard  and  the 
insane  it  takes  away  both  property  and  children. 

On  what  principle  are  such  public  laws  founded?  Because  it  is 
written,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself";  and  again,  "As 
ye  would  that  others  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them" ;  and 
the  controlling  moral  sense  of  society,  educated  and  exalted  by  con- 
forming to  these  injunctions  of  a  supreme  intelligence,  accepts  them 
as  beneficent  rules  of  action,  and  requires  obedience  to  them  as  a 
public  duty.  Hence  the  annual  appropriations  to  provide  for  the 
idiotic,  the  blind,  the  insane,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  orphan  asylums, 
the  children's-aid  society,  the  dispensaries,  and  all  appropriations  in 
aid  of  the  public  charities. 
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In  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  the  laws  gave  almost  unlimited  au- 
thority to  the  father  over  his  children.  He  could  destroy  their  lives 
in  childhood,  kill  them  at  any  age,  and  sell  them  into  slavery.  This 
absolute  power  was  modified  and  softened  by  the  family  affections  and 
by  the  manners  and  customs  that  among  every  people  grow  into  a 
common  law. 

In  China  the  father  has  the  same  power  of  life  and  death,  and  the 
national  religion  seems  to  be  an  exaggerated  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand "  Honor  thy  father  and  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in 
the  land." 

In  all  Christian  nations,  however,  at  the  present  day,  the  laws  have 
modified  parental  authority,  and,  among  other  things,  prescribed  that 
at  a  certain  age  —  not  the  same  every  where  — it  shall  be  terminated. 

It  is  as  completely  within  the  scope  of  education  to  require  a  parent 
to  educate  his  children  as  to  clothe  and  feed  them.  Compulsory  laws 
in  any  country  have  not  assumed  to  do  more.  School-teachei's  and 
school-officers  report  absentees  and  truants.  If  the  absentees  are  in 
private  schools,  or  are  receiving  at  home  the  same  instruction  that 
would  be  given  in  the  public  schools,  the  law  is  satisfied.  Society, 
whether  republican  or  monarchical,  is  but  an  extension  of  the  family, 
and  the  family  is  no  more  the  normal  relation  and  condition  of  man 
than  society,  or  the  aggregation  of  families.  It  has  the  right  to  enact 
laws  for  its  regulation;  and  as  it  advances  from  the  patriarchal  state 
toward  the  highest  degree  of  Christian  civilization,  its  laws  must  be 
modified  and  adapted  to  its  improved  conditions. 

To  the  inquiry  why  the  monarchical  governments  of  Europe  have 
taken  public  education  in  charge,  and  why  they  insist  upon  making 
it  general,  the  answer  is,  that  they  have  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive 
that  the  new  civilization,  which  an  overruling  Providence  has  decreed 
for  mankind,  is  distinguished  by  the  power  and  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge; and  they  aim  to  shape  and  direct  it  to  their  own  safety. 

But  it  is  believed  that  in  this  country  education  can  be  universal 
without  being  compulsory.  In  Holland  every  adult  citizen  can  read 
and  write.  Attendance  at  school  has  never  been  enjoined  by  law,  but 
supervision  has  been  carried  to  an  extent  which  would  hardly  be 
deemed  legitimate  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Even  in  a  private 
school  no  body  is  permitted  to  teach  without  having  first  been  exam- 
ined and  licensed  by  the  public  authorities.  The  same  thing  is  true 
in  the  Canton  of  Geneva,  in  Switzerland. 

In  Iceland,  where  there  is  but  one  school  and  no  public  primary 
school  at  all,  every  body  can  read  and  write,  instruction  being  given 
by  the  parents  to  their  children  at  home  in  the  long  winter  evenings. 
This  has  been  the  custom  for  a  thousand  years.  In  Norway,  a  cold 
and  rugged  country,  with  a  sparse  population,  and  where  the  schools 
in  many  parishes  are  kept  open  only  one  or  two  days  in  a  week,  and 
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even  some  times  only  half  a  day,  the  teachei'  traveling  from  one  school 
to  another,  it  is  still  rare  to  meet  with  an  adult  who  can  not  read  and 
write.  In  China,  where  there  are  no  public  primary  schools,  and 
where  the  only  governmental  incentive  to  study  is  the  certainty  of 
obtaining  office  as  the  reward  of  success  at  the  competitive  examina- 
tions, all  the  male  population  can  read  and  write.  In  New  England, 
where  there  have  never  been  compulsory  laws,  except  in  Massachu- 
setts, it  is  seldom  that  a  native-born  citizen  is  ignorant  of  the  arts  of 
reading,  writing,  and  ciphering.  Popular  opinion  is  a  law  on  this 
subject.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  be  ignorant.  The  schools  are  open  and 
free  to  all,  and  the  child  of  the  poorest  parent  has  the  same  pains 
taken  with  his  early  instruction  as  the  child  of  the  rich  citizen.  They 
often  read  and  study  in  the  same  books,  and  always  sit  on  the  same 
benches  and  recite  in  the  same  classes. 

In  our  own  state  those  who  can  not  read,  write  and  cipher  are  com- 
paratively few,  and  of  these  a  very  small  proportion  are  native  citi- 
zens. The  children  of  the  illiterate  aliens  very  generally  attend 
either  the  public  or  church  schools. 

I  doubt  the  expediency  of  laws  compelling  parents  and  guardians 
to  send  their  children  and  wards  of  a  j^roper  school  age  to  the  public 
schools,  or  to  provide  education  for  them  at  home  or  at  j^rivate 
schools,  until  the  persuasive  power  of  good  teachers^  coviynoclious  and  com- 
fortable school-houses^  and/ree  schools,  shall  have  been  tried,  and  tried  in 
vain.  In  despotic  and  monarchical  countries  the  rulers  say  to  the' 
people  "Go",  and  fear  or  physical  force  compels  obedience;  but 
under  a  government  established  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  it 
is  deemed  wiser  to  use  the  word  of  invitation,  "  Come". 

Report  of  Hon.  V.  M.  Rice. 


SCHOOL        L  I  B  R  A  E  I  E  S  . 


We  have  not  yet  begun  fully  to  appreciate  the  value  of  leisure,  and 
the  possibilities  of  a  higher  moral  and  intellectual  culture  which  lie 
in  the  world's  future,  as  the  various  appliances  of  civilization  shall 
enable  man  to  supply  his  bodily  wants  with  less  and  less  manual 
labor. 

Reading  may  be  made  one  of  the  pleasantest  as  well  as  most  profit- 
able modes  of  employing  leisure.  That  it  is  not  made  profitable  to  a 
majority  of  those  who  actually  read  a  great  deal  is  evident  from  a 
glance  at  the  stuff  which  loads  all  popular  news-stands. 

Let  a  person  of  a  healthy  moral  constitution  and  a  cultivated  literary 
taste  be  forced  to  read  through  one  of  the  cheap  sensation   stories 
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Avhich  are  the  staple  article  of  all  the  most  extensively-circulated 
weeklies,  and  it  will  be  enough,  almost,  to  make  him  curse  the  shades 
of  Gutenberg.  It  is  disheartening  to  reflect  that  so  many  are  ener- 
vating themselves  upon  this  trash,  not  only  with  no  desire  for  any 
thing  better,  but  with  no  idea  of  any  thing  better.  Said  a  young  man 
recently,  when  urged  to  avail  himself  of  the  privileges  of  a  good 
library,  "  I  ca'  n't  read  books.  If  I  read  at  all,  it  must  be  something 
interesting,  like  the  Police  Gazette,  or  something  of  that  sort." 

A  mechanic  has  not  been  faithful  to  that  apprentice  whom  he  sends 
away  instructed  merely  in  the  use  of  tools.  He  must  teach  him  the 
nature,  strength  and  kinds  of  materials  upon  which  he  is  to  work. 
So,  an  educator  must  not  only  teach  his  pupils  how  to  read,  but 
what  to  read.  Nothing  more  nearly  concerns  his  office  than  the  duty 
of  developing  and  cultivating  a  taste  for  profitable  reading  in  his 
pupils,  and  wherever  his  influence  extends.  This  he  can  not  accom- 
plish without  the  necessary  means. 

Colleges  and  universities  have  long  imderstood  this,  and  always 
make  it  a  matter  of  first  importance  to  procure  as  extensive  and  choice 
a  library  as  possible.  Our  public  schools  ought  to  be  as  wise  in  their 
day,  and  place  at  the  disposal  of  their  teachers  good  libraries  adapted 
to  their  wants. 

The  value  of  instruction  from  nature  direct,  by  experiment  and 
observation,  is  justly  increasing  in  popular  estimation;  but  it  is  still 
true  that  books  are  the  great  storehouse  of  human  knowledge,  and 
that,  even  in  practical  affairs,  he  who  knows  most  of  books  and  how 
to  use  them  has  greatly  the  advantage. 

No  teacher,  therefore,  of  high  purpose  will  permit  his  pupils  to  sat- 
isfy themselves  with  the  mere  mastery  of  their  school-books.  He  will 
teach  them  how  to  use  other  books.  A  student  who  clearly  under- 
stands that  he  can  not  become  proficient  in  any  science  from  school- 
books  alone,  and  who  has  learned  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  means 
by  which  the  boundaries  of  his  thought  may  be  enlarged,  has  mastered 
a  most  valuable  lesson;  and  the  teacher  does  him  most  good  who 
teaches  him  this  lesson. 

Pupils  should  have,  in  school,  some  practice  in  investigating  sub- 
jects as  men  must  do  in  the  affairs  of  life,  where  they  are  obliged  to 
seek  information  from  various  and  often  obscure  sources,  where  they 
must  draw  conclusions  from  comiilicated  and  conflicting  statements, 
and  stake  upon  the  correctness  of  these  conclusions  their  fortunes, 
their  lives,  and  even  their  eternal  well-being.  The  capacity  for  aflfairs 
which  such  training,  under  the  hands  of  a  skillful,  conscientious 
teacher,  would  give,  is  worth  more  than  the  parrot-like  memorizing  of 
a  cord  of  school-books. 

In  this  view,  Dr.  Gregory's  lland-Book  of  History  seems  to  mc  to  be 
a  model  text-book.     It  does  not  profess  to  be  a  history.     It  sets  up 
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the  land-marks  and  finger-posts,  and  says  to  the  learner,  "This  is  the 
way:  walk  ye  in  it."  But  it  can  not  be  profitably  used  without  a 
reference-library.  With  a  library  of  such  standard  histories  as  can  be 
l?urchased  for  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  it  becomes 
the  most  fascinating  study  in  school;  and  it  is  wonderful  what  an 
appetite  for  historical  reading  it  begets. 

A  library,  then,  should  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  article  of 
furniture  in  every  school  in  the  land,  whether  in  city,  town,  or  country; 
and  it  should  not  only  be  provided  with  necessary  reference-books 
for  the  use  of  teachers  and  classes,  but  should  contain  works  of  gen- 
eral-and  popular  interest,  such  as  the  pupils  will  love  to  take  home 
and  read  in  the  family-circle.  The  school  may  thus  become  something 
more  than  a  place  where  a  few  lessons  are  learned  and  recited:  it  will 
become  a  fountain  of  healthful  thought  for  a  whole  village  or  neigh- 
borhood. 

With  such  means  at  hand,  teachers  can  determine  to  some  extent 
what  kind  of  literature  will  be  demanded  by  the  next  generation. 
They  may  in  a  measure  reclaim  the  almost  universal  love  of  reading 
from  its  wretched  perversion,  and  make  it  what  it  should  be,  a  means 
both  of  pleasant  recreation  and  of  high  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 


M  0  D  E  E  N       EGYPT. 


Mr.  Editor:  As  'Egypt'  has  always  been  famous  for  darkness,  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  readers  of  your  journal  that  light  has  sprung  up  in 
Modern  Egypt.  It  is  disseminated  from  'Southern  Illinois  College', 
located  at  Carbondale,  Jackson  Co.,  111.,  an  institution  of  which  we  may 
well  be  proud.  Pres.  Clark  Braden  is  at  the  head  of  the  Faculty.  He 
is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  When  Pres.  Braden  took  charge 
of  this  college,  he  did  so  under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances. 
He  commenced  the  first  term  with  only  five  students,  but  closed  it 
with  forty-five;  and  before  the  close  of  the  first  year  the  number  in- 
creased to  over  one  hundred.  During  the  past  year  he  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  enrolling  over  two  hundred  names,  and  now,  during  the  Spring 
Term,  he  has  over  two  hundred  students'  names  enrolled  —  a  living 
monument  of  his  ability  and  energy.  We  have  in  the  college  a  Normal 
Department,  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  those  who  design  to  become 
teachers.  In  this  department  thorough,  practical  instruction  is  im- 
parted, such  as  will  render  the  teacher  equal  to  the  duties  and  labor 
of  the  school-room. 
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It  is  proposed  lo  organize  and  perpetuate  in  this  part  of  the  state  an 
association,  to  be  known  as  the  '  Southern  Illinois  Educational  Asso- 
ciation', to  hold  annual  or  semi-annual  meetings,  if  practicable,  in 
some  convenient  locality,  so  that  all  educators  and  friends  of  educa- 
tion can  meet  and  show  to  the  world  that  '  Egypt'  is  not  all  darkness. 
Due  and  timely  notice  will  be  given,  so  tliat  all  may  come  and  helj) 
us.  Dr.  Bateman  and  Prcs.  Edwards  have  signified  their  intention  of 
being  Avith  us  at  the  organization.  In  my  next  I  will  give  your  read- 
ers a  more  lengthy  history  of  our  college,  its  prospects,  etc. 

NEiMO. 


YOU  SHALL  KXOW  WHAT  IS  'WHAT'. 


Header,  do  not  be  surprised  at  the  bold  assertion  standing  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  *We  cherish  no  indignant  feeling  toward  you,  nor 
malice  prepense.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  We  simply  refer  to  the 
'what',  the  'that  which'  the  'thing  which',  the  'those  things  which', 
of  the  grammarians.     That  is  all. 

The  little,  innocent  word  'what',  from  time  immemorial,  has  not 
only  puzzled  and  perplexed  the  thousand  authors  upon  the  subject  of 
English  Grammar,  but  it  has  been  a  terror  to  the  rising  generation 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  The  word 'what'  has  gen- 
erally been  regarded  as  an  outlaw;  and  both  teacher  and  author  have 
virtually  said  in  parsing  it,  "Out  of  the  way;  we  can  do  nothing  with 
you."  They  give  it  a  name,  and  then,  as  quick  as  one  can  say  jDresto, 
change,  it  is  transformed  into  an  obedient  subject  that  will  conform  to 
rules  and  usages  of  good  government.  It  is  no  longer  the  stubborn 
'what',  but  the  pliant  'that  which',  or  'thing  which'.  See  how  these 
wise  men  rule  this  little  word,  guilty  of  no  offense,  out  of  the  lan- 
guage. It  is  condemned  without  judge  or  jury,  and  is  treated  with  no 
more  respect  than  the  outlaws  of  Sherwood  Forest  wej-e  treated.  '  In 
j)arsing  it  is  usually  called  a  Compound  Relative,  equivalent  to  '  that 
which',  or  'thing  which'.  After  being  thus  ostracized,  Ave  hear  no 
more  of  this  troublesome  'what'.  Its  place  has  been  supplied  with 
loyal  subjects.  With  what  assurance  of  wisdom  do  we  hear  these 
grammarians  parse  '  that  which '  in  place  of  '  what ' !  And  we  are  hon- 
estly taught  to  believe  that  we  parsing  '  what '  all  the  while. 

Xow,  what  is  there  in  this  word  'what'  that  is  so  hateful?  What 
has  it  done  that  it  should  be  treated  so  shabbily?  Speak  it,  and  it  be- 
comes the  mouth  as  well  as  'that'  or  '  which'.  Write  it,  and  it  looks 
as  fairly.  Sound  it,  and  it  is  as  euphonious.  It  can  boast  as  illustrious 
parentage  as  any  word  in  our  language.  It  claims  descent  from  tho 
Anglo-Saxon  —  the  common  parent  of  all  the  thais  and  whichcs.  Tho 
30 
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letters  composing  the  word  are  not  in  the  same  order  as  when  it  was 
a  Saxon  word:  then  the  h  was  placed  first  —  h-w-a-t. 

Most  of  the  grammarians  call  this  word  a  Compound  or  Double  Rel- 
ative. On  this  classification  we  take  issue  with  them.  'What'  (we 
are  not  discussing  the  interrogative  what)  is  not  a  compound  word; 
nor  is  it  a  Relative.  It  is  a  simple  word  like  man,  pen,  that,  which. 
What  is  a  compound  word?  Webster  says  that  it  is  one  "composed 
of  elements,  ingredients,  or  parts";  evidently  meaning  simple  words, 
or  else  all  the  words  in  the  language  are  compound.  Worcester's  defi- 
nition is  clearer:  "Composed  of  two  or  more  words."  Now,  the  word 
'  what',  according  to  these  definitions,  is  not  a  compound.  It  did  not 
take  a  that  and  a  which  to  make  a  what.  Sea-water  is  a  compound  word, 
because  it  is  composed  of  two  words,  sea  and  water.  In  no  such  sense 
is  the  word  '  what '  a  compound. 

But  the  objector  says  it  is  compound  because  it  is  equivalent  to  two 
words  —  'that  which'.  Our  reply  is,  almost  every  word  in  the  lan- 
guage, according  to  this  princijale,  is  a  compound.  As  examples,  take 
the  expressions  wise  man,  virtuous  Avoman,  good  boy,  intelligent  girl. 
These  all  can  be  changed  without  altering  the  meaning  —  man  of  wis- 
dom; woman  who  is  virtuous;  boy  who  is  good;  girl  of  intelligence. 
Now  let  us  dispose  of  one  of  these  adjectives  as  grammarians  teach  us 
to  dispose  of  the  word  '  what'.  Wise  is  a  Compound  Adjective,  equiv- 
alent to  'of  wisdom'.  Of  is  a  Preposition,  showing  the  relation  of 
wisdom  and  man.  Wisdom  is  a  Common  Noun,  third,  singular,  the 
object  of  the  Preposition  'of.  Such  parsing  we  do  not  like;  and  yet 
it  appears  as  sensible  to  us  to  dispose  of  the  word  '  wise '  after  this 
manner  as  to  dispose  of  the  word  '  what '  by  equivalents. 

Again,  the  word  'what'  is  not  a  Relative.  What  is  a  Relative? 
Goold  Brown  says  that  "  a  Relative  Pronovm  is  a  pronoun  that  repre- 
sents an  antecedent  word  or  phrase,  and  connects  di9:erent  clauses  of 
a  sentence."  With  this  definition  before  us,  let  us  consider  the  fol- 
lowing sentences:  "  lie  has  lohat  he  wanted;  I  will  leave  what  is  use- 
less." In  thesQ  examples,  where  is  the  'antecedent  word  or  phrase' 
which  what  represents?  There  is  no  such  word  or  phrase.  Hence 
what  can  not  be  a  Relative  according  to  the  definition. 

But,  to  get  themselves  out  of  the  dilemma,  these  philosophic  gram- 
marians tell  us  that  the  word  'what'  has  an  Antecedent  and  a  Rela- 
tive in  itself.  What  is  a  simple  word,  and,  like  all  simple  words,  is 
the  representative  of  an  idea.  Think,  then,  of  a  word  relating  to 
itself.  What  sort  of  a  relation  is  it?  Philosophically  speaking,  rela- 
tion can  subsist  only  between  two  distinct  things.  A  thing  relating 
to  itself  is  no  relation  at  all. 

Then,  if  'what'  is  not  a  Compound  Relative,  what  is  it?  We  say 
that  it  is  simply  an  Adjective  Pronoun.  What  is  an  Adjective  Pronoun? 
It  is  a  word  standing  for  a  novm  which  it  limits.      Examjile:  Some 
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went  to  the  country;  some,  to  the  city.  Now  the  word  'some'  is  an 
Adjective  Pronoun,  rei:)vesenting  both  an  Adjective  and  a  Pronoun. 
Supply  the  word  'persons',  and  'some'  becomes  an  Adjective.  Take 
away  the  word  'persons',  and  'some'  stands  for  it  and  becomes  a  Pro- 
noun. 

Now,  let  us  see  whether  the  incorrigible  'Avhat'  belongs  to  this  class 
of  Pronouns.  Take  the  examples  given  above  —  lie  has  what  he 
wanted.  I  will  leave  what  is  useless.  The  first  sentence  can  be  un- 
derstood thus:  He  has  what  money  or  what  thing  he  wanted;  the  sec- 
ond, thus :  I  will  leave  what  thing  is  useless.  Supply  the  word  '  money ' 
or 'thing',  and  'what'  become  an  Adjective.  Omit  these  words,  and 
'  what '  becomes  a  Pronoun.  '  What  he  wanted '  and  '  what  is  useless ' 
are  substantive  sentences;  the  former  the  object  of  has,  the  latter  the 
object  oi will  leave.  We  would  parse  'what'  in  the  first  sentence  thus: 
An  Adjective  Pronoun,  third,  singular,  object  of  wanted.  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence,  'what'  is  an  Adjective  Pronoun,  third,  singular,  subject 
of  useless. 

This  is  our  method  of  disposing  of  the  word  'what'.  Pupils  under 
our  instruction  have  no  more  ditliculty  with  this  word  than  with  any 
other  word  in  the  language.  s. 


Good  Reading  is  an  art  so  difficult,  so  rare,  that  not  one  in  a  hundred 
educated  persons  is  found  to  possess  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  others, 
although  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred   would  be  ofiended  were  they  told 

that  they  knew  not  how  to  read Among  the  requisites 

which  are  indispensable  for  attaining  the  highest  jjossible  perfection 
in  this  delightful  art,  we  will  mention  the  following  qualities,  which 
may  be  the  gift  of  nature  or  the  fruit  of  education:  rajiidity  of  sight, 
by  which  the  eye  outstrips  the  voice,  and  embraces  more  words  than 
the  tongue  utters;  a  voice  pure,  sonorous,  and  capable  of  varied  mod- 
tilation;  clear  utterance,  great  command  over  the  respiratory  function, 
and  a  flexible  countenance;  acute  sensibility,  lively  sympathy,  and 
great  powers  of  imitation;  quick  conception,  vivid  imagination,  cor- 
rect judgment,  and  refined  taste.  In  addition  to  these  physical,  moral 
and  intellectual  qualifications,  the  rare  assemblage  of  which  sufficient- 
ly shows  the  difficulty  of  the  art,  a  reader  should  possess  a  thorougli 
knowledge  of  grammar,  prosody,  and  rhetoric;  should  have  a  mind 
enriched  with  information  to  seize  every  allusion;  should  know  the 
human  heart  to  enter  into  every  sentiment  and  give  expression  to  it; 
should  finally  be  able  to  vary  his  manner  of  delivery  with  every  style 
and  every  subject.  .  .  .  But  we  repeat  it,  the  essential  requisites, 
without  which  all  others  must  prove  unavailing,  are  perfect  mastery  of 
pronunciation,  and  the  power  of  seizing  instantaneously  the  sense  and 
spirit  of  an  author.  Marcel. 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


EDITOR'S    CHAIB. 

State  Certificates. — We  would  invite  the  attention  of  teachers  to  Dr.  Bale- 
man's  Circular  upon  the  above,  in  our  June  number.  No  one  need  misunder- 
stand the  conditions  upon  which  the  certificates  are  granted,  nor  the  steps  to 
be  taken  to  secure  one.  An  objection  —  foolish,  perhaps  —  that  has  existed  in 
the  minds  of  some  is  now  done  away,  as  all,  whatever  their  previous  training, 
are  required  to  undergo  the  same  examination.  "We  are  very  sure  that  no 
graduate  of  the  Normal  School  will  object  to  this,  for  the  examination  is  not 
so  severe  as  some  they  have  already  sustained.  Indeed,  while  a  member  of 
the  Examining  Committee,  we  have  known  graduates  of  normal  schools  to 
waive  the  privilege  then  offered,  and  to  submit  to  an  equal  examination  with 
the  others.  Need  we  say  that  such  stood  very  high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
examiners?  It  has  often  seemed  very  strange  to  us  that  teachers  do  not  more 
generally  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  thus  within  their  reach.  The 
conditions  surely  are  not  very  hard  for  those  who  profess  to  teach  others,  and 
it  obviates  the  necessity  for  constant  reexaminations,  before  those,  often,  who 
are  not  teachers  themselves.  To  be  sure,  under  our  present  system  of  county 
superintendency,  this  objection  is  not  so  great  as  formerly,  but  it  is  still  an  ob- 
jection which,  it  Avould  seem,  every  teacher  would  feel  deeply.  "VVe  would 
urge,  then,  our  readers  who  have  not  a  State  Certificate  to  make  up  their  minds 
to  secure  one,  and  at  once.  We  want  to  see  a  large  body  of  holders  of  State 
Certificates  in  our  state. 

Vacation. — Before  our  readers  shall  receive  this  number  of  the  Teacher,  very 
many  of  them  will  have  turned  away  from  the  closed  doors  of  the  school-house 
and  will  be  seeking  rest  and  recreation, —  some  in  traveling,  some  in  visiting, 
and  others  in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  home.  Wherever  they  may  be,  that  thej^ 
may  all  be  able  to  dismiss  from  their  minds  any  thought  of  necessary  labor,  of 
whatever  kind,  is  our  hearty  wish.  Recuperation  of  the  exhausted  energies  of 
the  mind  and  body  should  be  the  main  object,  and  labor,  whether  physical  or 
mental,  should  be  practiced  only  as  a  part  of  the  plan. 

Yet  no  teacher  will  be  inclined  to  be  purely  an  idler.  A  reasonable  amount 
of  exercise  is  not  only  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  mental  or  bodily 
strength,  but  will  hasten  the  restoration  of  the  worn-out  faculties  to  their  nor- 
mal condition.  Among  the  means  o^professional  improvement  and  recreation, 
we  mention  the  educational  gatherings  which  are  held  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August.  Whatever  may  be  our  notions  about  a  teacher's  duiy  to 
attend  conventions,  institutes,  etc.,  we  do  not  propose  to  present  them  here. 
We  urge  it  as  a  source  of  mere  enjoyment, —  enjoyment  of  the  occasion,  the 
journey,  meeting  of  old  friends,  forming  of  new  friendships,  and  the  intellect- 
ual entertainment  afforded.  For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to 
visit  them,  we  present  a  list  of  conventions  to  be  held  during  vacation,  so  far 
as  they  have  come  to  our  knowledge. 

First  in  importance  and  interest  are  the  National  gatherings,  to  be  held  at 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  on  the  17th,  ISth,  19th,  20th  and  21st  days  of  August. 
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These  comprise  the  meetings  of  the  National  Teachers'  Associatiou,  Amerioan 
Normal  Association,  ami  Association  of  State  and  City  Sui^erintendents.     !Many 
of  the  prominent  educators  of  the  country  will  ho  present,  and  questions  of 
national  import  will  be  considered. 
The  Associations  of  various  states  will  meet  as  follows: 

Missouri,  at  Columbia Commencing  August  24th. 

Kansas,  at  Emporia "  June      30th, 

Ohio,  at  Dayton "  June      30th. 

Minnesota,  at  Minneapolis "  August  25th. 

Pennsylvania,  at  Allentown "  [Not  determined.] 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  American  Normal  Association,  which 
occupies  Tuesday  of  the  week  at  Nashville: 

At  9  o'clock  A.M.  the  meeting  will  be  opened  for  Introductorj'  Addresses  and  the  transaction 
of  business. 

At  10  o'clock  an  Essay  will  be  read  by  Prof.  Geo.  M.  Gage,  Pripcipal  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Farmington,  Me.    Subject :  jblducalioiicU  Errors. 

AtllM  o'clock,  a  discussion.  Subject:  The  usefulness  of  Model  Schools  in  connection  with 
JVormal  Schools,  and  Ihe  Modes  of  conducting  them. 

At  2  o'clock  P.M.  an  Essay  will  be  read  by  Prof.  John  Goodison,  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Ypsilanti,  Mich.    Subject :  JS'ormal  Instruction  in  Oeoyraphy. 

At  3'^  o'clock  Prof.  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Winona,  Min- 
nesota, will  present  a  lleport  ou  2'/te  Onjanizatlon,  including  G-rading  and  Course  of  Study  and 
Training,  of  JS'on/uU  Schools. 

At  V'a  o'clock  an  Essay  will  be  read  by  Prof.  M.  A.  Newell,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Baltimure,  Md.    Subject:  Text-Books. 

The  subjects  of  the  essays  will  be  discussed  as  far  as  time  shall  permit. 

Use  of  Blackboards. — 

One  of  the  signs  by  which  an  expert  judges  of  the  condition  of  a  school  is  by  the  amount  of 
its  chalk-bill.  Our  jjupils,  I  am  happy  to  say,  are  every  year  learning  more  and  more  the  use 
of  the  crayon  as  the  chief  instrument  of  their  profession.  Rarely  is  a  school  found  so  tlioi-- 
onghly  provided  as  ours  with  blackboard  surface.  Yet,  every  part  of  it  is  in  almost  constini  l 
requisition  all  day  long,  out  of  school  as  well  as  in  school.  The  pupils  study  at  tln^'  board 
veil  ,^--^.^     ..■..  ._...,_  _,    ,,    .     .        ,     ....      


skillful  use  of  the  crayon  in  putting  things  clearly  and  boldly  upon  the  board,  so  that  they 
may  be  presented  to  the  eye,  is  a  part  of  that  power  of  expression  which  the  teacher  must 
acquire.    If  one  would  be  an  effective  teacher,  his  knowledge  must  dwell  on  the  tips  of  his 


lingers  as  well  as  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue. 

'I'lie  chiefnini  in  a  leciiution  is  to  give  the  pupil  an  opportunity  to  explain  to  his  teachers, 
:iihl  iM  111-  1  -iMi  .  i!i  ,1  ral  points  in  the  lesson.  When  called  upon  to  recite,  a  pupil 
i    i     ;      i  I  i      ilass,  chalk  in  hand,  and  set  forth  to  them,  in  clear  and  mtel- 

liL  I  ill  t  lie  subject,  making  experiments,  or  illustrating  his  points  at 

We  commend  to  all  teachers  the  above  extract  from  the  Report  of  Dr.  Hart. 
There  is  a  lesson  in  it  for  every  teacher,  even  of  the  lowest  primary  school. 
As  a  class,  teachers  have  not  half  learned  the  use  of  the  blackboard.  Wo  do 
not  know  its  jiowers.  When  we  listen  to  a  master  like  Agassiz,  and  see  how 
point  after  point  in  his  lectures  is  vivified  by  the  mastery  of  the  cra3'on  —  how 
a  few  skillful  strokes  reproduce  for  us  the  ancient  forms  of  life,  wo  get  some 
conception  of  its  powers;  and  yet,  we  look  on  with  dumb  amazement  rather 
than  with  a  wish  and  will  to  imitate.  Teachers  —  use  the  blackboard,  and  let 
every  pupil  use  it.  Set  the  little  ones  to  writing,  drawing,  or  making  figures 
upon  it,  as  a  reward  for  good  deportment,  or  for  iiroficiency  in  recitations;  at 
every  recitation  let  a  synopsis  of  the  lesson  be  put  upon  the  board  by  some  one 
of  the  pupils,  and  in  your  teaching  illustrate  every  point  of  difficulty  by  its 
means.     It  will  take  the  place  of'  apparatus,  charts,  and  maps,  if  rightly  used. 

Do  you  say  "  I  have  no  board,  and  my  directors  will  not  supply  one  "  ?  Then 
supply  one  yourself.  If  there  is  a  bare  spot  on  the  wall,  purchase  some  of  the 
liquid  slating  and  apply  it  after  school  some  night.  If  there  is  no  space  to  be 
used,  excite  the  spirit  of  your  pupils,  and  they  will  procure  a  board;  or  slate 
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the  back  of  an  old  map,  or  get  some  pasteboard  and  tack  it  upon  the  wall  and 
slate  that;  at  any  rate,  have  a  blackboard  and  use  it. 

We  have  received  the  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Washington  University  of  St. 
Louis,  for  1867-8,  by  which  we  find  that  it  already  embraces  six  departments, 
and  is  intended  to  iiaclude  the  whole  range  of  university  studies  except  Theol- 
ogy. Its  endowment  exceeds  half  a  million  of  dollars.  The  six  departments 
now  organized  are  the  Academic,  the  Collegiate,  the  Scientific,  the  Law,  the 
Industrial,  and  the  Mary  Institute.  The  Catalogue  contains  the  names  of  up- 
ward of  600  students  in  the  various  departments,  though  we  are  sorry  to  see 
here,  as  in  most  other  cases  in  the  West,  the  great  majority  of  names  is  in  the 
lower  ones.  We  trust  it  will  go  on  in  the  path  of  sound  learning,  and  that  St. 
Louis  may  have  an  institution  of  which  she  may  be  justly  proud.  If  her 
wealthy  men  will  only  devise  liberal  things,  it  will  be  done. 

Illinois  State  Teachers'  Institute. — A  session  of  this  body,  to  continue 
THREE  WEEKS,  will  begin  about  the  10th  of  August,  1868,  in  the  State  Normal 
University,  Normal,  Illinois.     The  exact  time  to  be  hereafter  designated. 

The  following  members  of  the  Normal  Faculty  will,  as  heretofore,  be  present 
to  give  instruction  in  their  respective  departments  of  study:  E.  Edwards,  E. 
C.  Ilewett,  J.  A.  Sewall,  Thomas  Metcalf,  A.  Stetson,  W.  L.  Pillsbury,  J.  W. 
Cook,  and  Miss  Edith  T.  Johnson. 

Additional  arrangements  will  be  made  in  time  for  the  session. 

Hon.  N.  Bateman  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory  have  both  positively  promised  to  be 
present,  and  to  deliver,  the  former  two,  and  the  later  one  or  more  lectures. 

There  will  be  no  charge  for  tuition.  The  instructors  give  their  services 
gratuitously. 

Board  in  Normal  is  from  $4  to  $4.50  per  week.  Excellent  accomodations  will 
be  furnished  at  the  Normal  Hotel  at  $5  per  week.  Eooms  for  self-boarding 
and  clubbing  may  be  secured  to  any  required  extent.      Eichard  Edwards, 

President  State  Teachers'  Institute. 

Ip^"  Since  the  above  announcement  was  issued,  we  learn  that  the  3d  of 
August  has  been  fixed  as  the  day  for  the  opening  of  the  Institute. 

Marshall's  Portrait  op  Grant. —  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields  have  done  a  real 
service  to  the  public  and  to  art,  in  i^ublishing  their  sujjerb  engraving  of  this 
most  celebrated  portrait  of  the  great  military  chieftain  of  the  age.  The  en- 
graving has  been  made  by  Mr.  Marshall  himself,  from  his  own  painting, 
which  is  by  general  consent  pronounced  the  best  and  most  faithful  likeness  of 
its  distinguished  subject.  It  is  not  a  portrait  executed  with  the  idea  of  getting 
simply  a  photographic  likeness  of  Gen.  Grant,  but  one  in  which  the  artist  has 
brought  into  requisition  his  knowledge  of  all  the  requirements  of  portraiture; 
so  that  along  with  great  truth  in  the  representation  of  the  features  of  the 
countenance,  we  have  their  best  and  most  characteristic  expressions.  It  is 
seldom  that  an  eminent  painter  becomes  celebrated  as  an  engraver.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall has  attained  unusual  honor  in  both  these  departments  of  art;  and  his 
engraved  portraits  from  his  own  paintings  therefore  have  this  among  other 
great  considerations  to  commend  them,  that  the  reiiresentations  of  the  originals 
are  wholly  his  own. 

The  picture  is  sold  only  by  subscription.  Agents  are  wanted  to  canvass  for 
it  in  every  town.  Teachers  who  are  looking  for  a  pleasant  and  lucrative  em- 
ployment during  their  summer  vacation  would  do  well  to  secure  agencies. 
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For  terms  and  other  inrurination,  address  Joliu  II.  Aiainon,  ollioe  of  Western 
News  Company,  Chicago,  General  Western  Agent  for  the  publishers. 

Deferred  Articles. — We  have  in  hand  the  ibllowing  i)ai)ers,  prepared  for 
this  number  of  the  Teacher,  which  are  crowded  over  to  our  next:  Iniprove- 
luent  in  Primary  Schools,  by  J.  II.  B;  Pictures  in  Sehool-Books,  by  Y.  S.  D.; 
Teachers'  Institutes,  by  Prof.  Ilcwett;  Township  System  of  the  United  States 
by  II.  L.  B. ;  Natural  History;  and  Prof.  Loomis's  Third  Paper  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind. 


SOUTIIEP.N  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

CIRCULAR  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMXIITTEE. 

Odin,  Illinois,  May  30,  ISiJS. 
Dear  Sir:     It  gratifies  the  Committee  on  Programme,  now  in  session  at  this 
place,  to  be  able  to  announce  the  following  engagements  and  arrangementa  for 
the  Educational  Convention  called  at  Centralia  in  September: 

LECTUKERS. 

Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Dr.  Egbert  Allyn,  President  of  McKendree  College. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  President  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Turner,  of  Jacksonville. 

Dr.  D.  Eead,  President  of  Shurtleff  College. 

Wm.  T.  Harris,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  St.  Louis. 

INSTRUCTIOX. 

Penmanship  will  be  presented  by  the  celebrated  authors,  Scrh3Ner  and 
Spencer. 

Reading,  President  Edwards  (probably). 

Singing,  taught  by  Mr.  Blackman,  Teacher  of  ]\Iusic  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
Chicago.  Mr.  B.  kindles  up  like  a  fire  of  cedar  and  communicates  his  own 
briskness  to  his  audience. 

Methods  in  Priviary  Geography,  B.  G.  Roots,  Esq.,  longer  known  to  all 
Southern  Illinois  than  to  this  committee  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  zealous 
common-school  men  in  the  West. 

niscussioxs. 

1st.  Kcsolved,  That  lepral  eligibility  to  the  office  of  County  Supsrintendent  should  embrace 
the  holding  of  a  State  Certificate. 

Joel  G.  Morgan,  Cairo;  J.  P.  Slade,  Belleville;  A.  J.  Blanciiard,  Litchfield; 

Jas.  S.  Stevenson,  Sparta;  and  others. 

2d.  llesolveil.  That  the  State  Certificate  should  he  the  only  First-fJrado  Cortificato  recoR- 
iiized  by  law,  the  Cenilicates  Issued  by  County  Kupcrinlcudents  to  be  known  as  Second-  and 
Third-U  rade  CertiticatL's. 

W.  II.  Scott,  Metropolis;  and  others. 
3d.  liesolved.  That  a  State  Normal  School  should  be  established  by  law  in  Southern  Illinois. 

J.  A.  Kennedy,  Waterloo;  J.  C.  Scott,  Olncy;  and  others. 

4th,  Jiesolred,  That  attendance  at  school  should  be  made  compulsory  by  law. 

B.  G.  Roots,  Taniaroa;  Dr.  D.  Read,  Upper  Alton;  and  others. 

No  names  of  parties  not  positively  already  engaged  are  announccil.  Further 
arrangements  will  be  published  in  duo  time.  The  afternoon  of  Thursday  will 
be  devoted  to  the  organization  of  a  'Southern  Illinois  Teachers'  Association'. 

As  a  programme  is  already  provided  for  a  work  of  three  days,  the  Executive 
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Committee  have  thought  best,to  anuounce  September  1st  as  the  opening  day, 
in  stead  of  September  2d,  in  order  to  give  those  in  attendance  an  opportunity 
to  reach  their  homes  after  the  exercises  are  over,  before  the  Sabbath. 

The  Illinois  Central  Eailroad  returns  all  members  'fkke.  The  citizens  of 
Centralia  are  pledged  to  the  hospitable  entertainment  of  strangers.  Do  v;e 
need  to  urge  Teachers,  County  Superintendents  and  friends  of  Education  in 
Southern  Illinois  to  come  forward  aud  assist  in  a  movement  so  imjiortant  to 
our  educational  interests?  W.  II.  V.  Eatmond,  ] 

S.  M.  Dickey,  „  ,    ^^,,, 

J.  C.  Scott,  }E.c.Covi. 

E.  P.    EURLINGHAM,      J 

All  persons  designing  to  attend 'the  Convention  are  requested  to  forward 
their  names  to  Hugh  Moore,  Salem,  Dlinois,  as  early  as  possible,  that  they 
may  not  be  subjected  to  delay  aud  anhioyauce  in  getting  homes  during  their 
stay  in  Centralia. 


EDUCATIONAL  ITEMS  AND  STATISTICS. 

QUE  OWN  STATE. 

Chicago. — The  Board  of  Education  has  been  reorganized  by  the  election  to 
its  number  of  Hon.  John  Wentworth,  W.  H.  King  and  C.  C.  Meserve,  Esqs. 
The  retiring  members  are  Messrs.  Geo.  C.  Clarke,  J.  H.  Foster,  and  Eev.  W.  H. 
Eyder,  D.D.  Mr.  Clarke  has  filled  the  office  of  President  during  the  past 
year,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  ablest  presiding  officers  the  Board  has 
ever  had.  From  his  familiarity  with  the  system  of  schools  in  the  city,  and  his 
just  and  progressive  views  upon  all  educational  subjects,  he  was  eminently 
adapted  to  the  position  which  he  occupied.  Dr.  Foster  leaves  a  position  which 
he  has  occupied  almost  continuously  for  eleven  years.  He  is  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Meserve,  formerly  Principal  of  the  Newberry  School.  Hon.  L.  Brentano  is 
the  President  of  the  new  Board,  and  S.  A.  Briggs,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  From 
May  1st,  1867,  to  May  26th,  1868,  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  employ  of  the 
Board  has  increased  from  317  to  390.  There  are  645  pupils  studying  German 
in  four  of  the  public  schools  in  which  that  language  is  taught.  The  salaries 
paid  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  Superintendent  aud  teachers  for  the 
ensuing  year  have  been  fixed  as  follows : 


Superintendent •• .f."™ 

Principal  of  High  School.... 2,;;00 

Principal  of  Normal  School 2.™ 

Training  Teacher  (lady) ■ i,-00 

Male  Assistants  in  High  School,  each...  2,000 

Teacher  of  French  in  same 80o 

Female  Assistants  in  same,  each 1,000 

Principals  of  the  District  Sch90ls.  e.x- 

cept  such  as  hereinafter  designated, 

as  follows: 

For  the  first  year i.«'0 

For  the  second  year i,    o 

For  the  third  year Aooo 

Principal  of  Carpenter  School 2,000 

Principal  of  Cottage-Grove  School 1,B00 

Principal  of  Walsh-street  School l,«00 


Principals  of  the  Holstein,  Pearson-St. 
Primary,  Elizabeth-street  Primary, 
Kolling-Mill,  and  such  other  eight- 
room  buildings  as  have  female  prin- 
cipals : 

Principals ?l,f»0 

Head  Assistants 1,000 

Other  female  assistants  in  the  District 
Primary  Schools,  except  those  who 
may  have  charge  of  more  than  cue 
division  of  scholars,  as  follows: 

For  the  first  fourteen  weeks 4.50 

For  the  first  year  thereafter s.w 

For  the  second  year  thereafter wo 

For  the  third  and  subsequently 7oo 

Teachers  of  Vocal  Music 2,ooo 


Corporal  Punishment.— ki  a  recent  meeting   of  the  Board,  a  resolution 

was  introduced  recommending  that  "  no  girls  shall  be  subjected  to  corporal 
punishment,"  that  "  corporal  punishment  shall  not  be  inflicted  upon  boys 
under  ten  years  of  age,"  and  that,' in  all  cases,   "it  shall  be  inflicted  by  the 
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Principal  of  the  school."  The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Regulations,  who  rendered  the  following  report: 

The  subject  of  corporal  punishment  Uas  long  occupieil  the  attention  of  educators  and  phi- 
lanthropists. It  is  indeed  an  '  UKly  necessity  ',  and  \vc  admire  the  warm-hearted,  manly  teel- 
ing  that  shrinks  from  its  execution  and  perpetration.  Yet  it  stands  not  alone  as  one  of  tlie 
evils  of  an  imperfect  state  of  society.  Our  jails,  prisons,  penitentiaries,  bridewells,  and  capital 
punishment,  lead  us  to  sigh  for  the  early  coming  of  that  day  when  such  restraints  shall  be 
no  longer  needed.  If  the  maintenance  of  authority  in  our  schools  be  a  necessity,  in  some  way 
t  his  necessity  must  be  met.  Our  rules  only  provide  for  corporal  punishment  as  a  last  resort, 
never  to  be  allowed  until  the  catalogue  of  milder  mea.sures  shall  have  been  all  exhausted. 
And  when  exhausted,  where  is  the  remedy?  The  cases  are  not  infrequent  where  parents 
who  confess  themselves  wholly  unable  to  prevent  viciousness  and  truancy  in  their  own 
cliildren,  implore  our  teachers  to  exercise  more  than  'kind,  firm  and  judicious'  treatment 
toward  those  who  are  a  sad  rebuke  to  their  owu  culpability  in  their  early  training,  and  urge 
those  vigorous  remedial  measures,  the  absence  of  which  led  to  the  old-time  scriptural  caution 
of  "  spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child."  The  result  of  parental  inability  at  home,  combined 
with  the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment  at  school,  would  drive  many  a  bright  intelligence 
into  an  idle,  vicious  and  vagrant  life,  which,  under  proper  restraint,  would  be  an  ornament  to 
societv ;  and  many  whose  earlv  steps  could  be  directed  rightly  by  a  pure-minded,  loving  and 
conscientious  teacher,  without'such  restraint,  would  be  led  to  yield  to  the  seductive  influences 
of  wicked  a,s.sociates,  to  find  themselves,  alas,  too  late,  Ibllowing  in  the  paths  of  her  whose 
steps  lead  down  to  hell.  Indeed,  the  re-sort  to  this  method  of  maintaining  authority  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  infrequent,  and  its  abuse  exceedingly  rare;  and  we  believe  with  the 
School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Cambridge,  that  "if  the  persistent  agitation  of  the  subject 
could  be  dispensed  with,  which  we  now  defend  upon  similar  grounds  as  a  police-regulation 
incident  to  the  imperfections  of  society,  it  would  gradually  diminLsh  and  finally  disappear 
before  the  onward  march  of  that  true  philanthropy  and  moral  principle  which  works  by 
love."  Your  committee  also  believe  that  a  regulating  distinction  between  the  sexes  would  be 
a  measure  neither  correct  in  morals  nor  called  for  by  any  physiological  requirements.  Inju- 
rious corporal  punishment  should  nei'er  be  inflicted,  while  thf>  oxemptioii  of  girls  and  the 
punishment  of  boys  for  precisely  the  same  petty  offenses  wo\ilil  t.nd  tn  ((infuse  the  minds  of 
children  in  regard  to  moral  distinctions,  and  would  create  a  }nM(ll.";^  aillition  to  the  already 
difficult  task  of  the  primary  teacher.  These  distinctions  are  iici  rii agnized  in  our  schools : 
the  pupils  mingle  together  in  the  same  rooms,  and  the  sain  ■  (■kiss(_'s.  Human  nature  does 
not  differ  now  materially  from  its  development  on  that  eventful  morning  when  the  fruit  of 
that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste  brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe;  nor 
will  it,  doubtless,  till  that  other  eventful  day  proclaims  that  'time  shall  be  no  more';  and 
the  discipline  held  over  the  onese.x  should  be  just  as  potent  to  restrain  as  that  over  the  other. 

Your  committee  believe  further  that  the  exercise  of  needed  discipline  should  be  adminis- 
tered, except  in  extraordinary  cases,  at  the  handsof  the  teacher  who  is  continuaUj'  in  contact 
with  the  offender,  whose  study  has  been,  or  shoiikl  have  been,  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance 
and  habits  of  his  or  her  charge  so  as  to  know  what  cords  draw  most  closely,  and  what  infiu- 
ences  most  readily  reach  the  heart. 

Nor  can  your  committee  concur  in  the  propriety  of  excluding  boys  under  ten  years  of  age 
from  such  reasonable  punishment  as  shall  cheek  evil  practices.  The  boys  of  this  age  and 
generation  mature  early,  and  the  seeds  of  vice  and  corrupt  influences  take  deep  root  at  an 
an  earlier  age  than  is  here  indicated ;  hence  we  claim  that  the  remedy  should  applj-  as  soon 
as  the  evil  demands  it,  and  the  boy  who  to-day  enters  upon  his  tenth  birthday,  the  subject  of 
discipline,  will  be  quite  likely,  in  after  life,  to  remember  the  lessons  of  his  early  years  and 
yield  to  their  influence. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  for  the  foregoing  reasons,  and  believing  that  the  home-ungov- 
erned  ones,  with  the  willful  and  the  vicious,  still  require  that  the  existing  rule  of  this  Board 
should  be  maintained  for  the  healthful  influence  that  it  holds  over  such,  and  believing  that 
our  teachers  will  be  fully  governed  by  the  recommendations  of  our  Kevised  Course  of  In- 
struction, beg  leave  to  dissent  from  the  resolutions  olfered  by  the  member  of  the  Fifteenth 
Ward,  and  report  adversely  to  their  adoption. 

The  estimated  expenditures  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  coming  j'ear 

are  $795,500,  containing  the  following  items:     Salaries  of  teachers,  JSiOjOOO; 

heating  and   furnishing  buildings   already   completed   and  contracted    for, 

$103,000;    erecting  and    furnishing    new  buildings,  $275,000 During  the 

Spring  Vacation  the  Board  of  Education  dedicated  to  the  noble  purpose  for 

which  they  were  erected  two  more  splendid  school-houses  —  the  Carpenter, 

and  the  Ilolden.     Both  are  built  upon  the  same  general  plan.  Laving  four 

rooms  upon  each  of  the  first  three  floors,  and  on  the  fourth  two  xooms  and  a 

spacious  assembly-hall.    They  are  provided  throughout  with  the  desirable 

number  of  wardrobes,  closets,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.   The 

furniture  is  of  the  best  style  of  modern  manufacture,  and  is  neat  and  durable. 

Each  has  a  commodious  basement,  which  contains  the  heating  apparatus  and 

serves  for  general  storage  purposes.    Architecturally,  the  buildings  are  plain 

—  perhaps  severely  so.     For  completeness  and  fitness  for  their  pur])ose,  they 

arc  seldom  excelled.    The  cost  of  each  when  complete  is  about  $60,000.     Each 

has  accommodations  for  about  1,000  jjujiils.     The  dedicatory  exercises  were 

appropriate  and  interesting,  consisting  of  music,  and  addresses  from  His  Honor 

Mayor  Rice;  Geo.  C.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Pres.  of  the  Board  of  Education;  Hon.  J.  L. 

31 
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Pickard,  Superintendent  of  Schools;  Alderman  Woodard,  and  others.  Both 
buildings  were  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spring  Term,  April  4th,  and 
were  filled  to  their  full  capacity  at  once. 

Cook  County  Normal  School. —  The  Board  of  Supervisors,  with  other  officials, 
recently  paid  an  official  visit  to  this  institution.  The  Principal,  Prof.  D.  S. 
Wentworth,  placed  the  classes  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board,  some  of  its  mem- 
bers taking  them  in  hand,  for  the  time,  and  conducting  exercises  in  such  man- 
ner as  would  be  the  best  test  of  real  attainments.  Classes  were  examined  in 
Eeading,  Geography,  Mental  Arithmetic,  Physiology,  and  Music.  Singing  by 
the  school  varied  the  exercises.  The  visit  M'as  a  most  satisfactory  one  to  the 
Board,  showing  that  the  school  is  doing  essential  service  for  education  through- 
out the  county.  Such  intelligent  attention  to  the  real  interests  of  the  people 
by  public  officials  is  much  to  be  commended. 

EvANSTON. — The  public  school,  for  the  past  year  under  the  efficient  charge  of 
F.  Ilanford,  Esq.,  closed  on  Friday,  the  12th  ult.,  with  examination  and  exhi- 
bition. 

Aurora. — The  Board  of  Education  of  this  city  have  properly  recognized 
ability  and  efficient  service  in  their  recent  treatment  of  their  worthy  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Wm.  A.  Jones,  Esq.  Mr.  Jones  felt  that  health,  impaired 
by  years  of  incessant  labor,  would  uot  allow  him  longer  to  retain  his  position, 
and  was  about  resigning.  But,  rather  than  lose  so  good  a  servant,  the  Board 
generously  relieved  him  from  all  regular  class  recitations,  and  raised  his  sal- 
ary to  $2,500.     The  members  of  that  Board  are  good  jihysicians. 

FKOM    ABROAD. 

Maine. — Mr.  Warren  Johnson  has  been  appointed  State  Suiicrintcndent  of 
Common  Schools,  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  under  the  new  school-law. 

The  appointment  meets  with  general  acceptance The  amount  appropriated 

by  the  City  of  Portland  for  educational  purposes  for  1867-8  was  $57,000.  A 
new  Grammar-School  house  is  expected  to  cost  $125,000.  There  are  11,452 
children  in  the  city  of  school-age,  and  an  average  attendance  of  3,826. 

New  York. — Hon.  Victor  M.  Rice,  whose  rejiutation  as  a  pioneer  in  educa- 
tional reform  and  champion  of  free  public  instruction  is  world-wide,  has 
retired  from  the  Superintendency  of  this  state.  His  successor  is  Abrara  B. 
Weaver,  Esq.,  of  this  city.  Mr.  Weaver  is  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  College,  a 
lawyer  by  profession,  and  an  able  man.  As  School  Commissioner,  he  proved 
himself  an  active  and  efficient  officer.  N.  Y.  Teacber. 

J.  H.  French,  LL.D.,  author  of  a  series  of  Arithmetics,  has  taken  charge 

of  the  new  State  Normal  School  at  Potsdam,  and  Joseph  A.  Allen,  Esq.,  late 
Superintendent  of  the  State  Reform  School  at  Westboro,  Mass.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed President  of  the  Fredonia  Normal  School Ncu>  York  City. — Number 

of  pupils  enrolled  the  past  year,  224,416;  average  attendance,  95,515;  cost  per 
pupil  on  average  attendance,  $19.75;  cost  per  pupil  on  whole  number  taught, 
$8.54;  cost  per  pupil  for  books  and  stationery,  which  are  furnished  free  by  the 
city,  on  average  attendance,  $2.01, —  on  whole  number  enrolled,  80c;  amount 
appropriated  for  expenses  of  schools  the  ensuing  year,  $2,946,950. 

New  Jersey. — The  whole  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in  the  Normal 
School  during  the  year  1867  Avas  219,  of  whom  17  wore  males  and  202  females. 
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The  whole  number  in  the  Model  School  was  532,  and  the  whole  number  in  the 
Farnham  Preparatory  School,  at  Beverly,  was  280;  making  the  total  number 
in  all  departments  of  the  School  1,031,  of  whom  395  were  males  and  636  females. 

As  might  have  been  foreseen  by  any  one  who  had  had  experience  in  the 

training  of  children  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country,  the  clause  of  the 
school-law  of  this  state  prohibiting  corporal  punishment  in  schools  has  proved 
not  only  inefiectual,  but  a  source  of  real  mischief,  and  has  been  repealed  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  state. 

Ohio. — From  the  Eeport  of  the  School  Commissioner  we  take  the  following 
statistics:  Number  of  jjersons  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years,  for  the  year 
ending  September,  186G,  was  971,705  white  and  23,545  colored;  total  receipts  of 
school-funds  for  1867,  $6,179,386.80;  total  expenditures,  $4,763,463.95;  total 
number  of  school-houses,  11,353;  total  value  of  school-houses  and  grounds, 
$9,072,443;  number  of  volumes  in  libraries,  310,323;  number  of  difierent  teach- 
ers employed,  21,568,  of  whom  8,348  were  males;  average  monthly  wages  of 
male  teachers,  $38.62;  average  monthly  wages  of  female  teachers,  $23.80; 
whole  number  of  schools.  11,739;  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  704,767;  av- 
erage attendance,  397,486. 

WiscoNsix. — •  Opening  of  another  Normal  School. — The  dedication  of  the  new 
Normal-School  building,  located  at  "Whitewater,  took  place  on  the  21st  of 
April.  After  appropriate  opening  exercises,  an  address  was  delivered  by 
Hon.  W.  Starr,  President  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools.  The 
address  was  mainly  historical,  giving  the  steps  by  which  the  Regents  had  car- 
ried forward  the  work  intrusted  to  their  hands.  In  closing,  he  gave  a  special 
and  a  very  fitting  charge  to  Prof.  Oliver  Arey,  Principal  of  the  School.  Prof. 
Arey,  formerly  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and 
more  recently  connected  with  the  one  at  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  accepted  the  charge 
in  well-chosen  words,  enlarging  somewhat  ujion  the  necessity  for  Normal 
training  —  the  history  of  Normal-School  enterprise  —  and  the  character  of  true 
Normal-School  work.  Prof.  Chas.  H.  Allen,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Platteville,  extended  to  Prof.  Arey  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  the  field 
all  too  broad  for  both  to  cultivate.  He  was  followed  by  President  Chadbourne, 
of  the  State  University;  Messrs.  Pomeroy  andGaylord,  of  Milwaukee;  Messrs. 
Robbins  and  Thomas,  of  the  Board  of  Normal  Regents;  Messrs.  Cotton  and 
McNamara,  of  Whitewater;  and  Mr.  Pickard,  of  Chicago.  The  dedicatory 
address  of  Hon.  A.  J.  Craig,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  was 
very  brief,  but  excellent  throughout.  Better  music  is  seldom  heard  than  was 
rendered  by  Whitewater  gentlemen  and  ladies.  The  whole  time  occuiiied  was 
but  a  little  over  two  hours,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  brevity  characterized  all 
addresses  —  a  most  admirable  feature  of  the  exercises.  The  new  building, 
designed  by  G.  P.  Randall,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  is  of  very  neat  appearance 
throughout,  but  it  is  feared  will  prove  too  small.  Its  location  is  upon  an  eminence 
overlooking  the  beautiful  village  of  Whitewater.  The  liberality  of  the  citizens 
ia  worthy  of  all  praise,  as  the  site,  worth  some  $8,000,  and  $26,000  in  money 
were  contributed  in  a  single  year.  The  school  opened  under  the  instruction  of 
Prof.  Arey,  Mrs.  Arey,  Mr.  J.  T.  Lovewell,  Misses  Lilly  and  Stewart  —  persons 
all  of  good  past  reputation,  and  well  calculated,  as  it  is  thought,  to  maintain  it 
for  the  future.  h. 
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Iowa. — Number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years,  in  1867,  372,- 
269;  number  of  schools,  6,229;  number  of  diiferent  pupils  attending  school,  257,- 
281 ;  average  attendance,  148,620 ;  number  of  teachers  employed  —  males,  3,676, 
females,  6,667  —  total,  10,343;  average  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers,  ^35.88; 
average  monthly  pay  of  female  teachers,  $24.64;  total  amount  paid  teachers, 
$1,006,023.00 ;  total  expenditures  for  common  schools,  $2,069,597.82 ;  known  and 

estimated  value  of  permanent  school-fund,  $4,274,581.93 Hon.  D.  Franklin 

Wells,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  owing  to  the  increasing  duties  of 

his  office,  retires  from  the  Resident  Editorship  of  the  Iowa  Instructor TIlc 

State  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  its  next  meeting  at  Keokuk,  commencing 
August  25th.  Being  so  near  our  own  state,  we  trust  the  annual  visit  of  some 
of  our  Iowa  friends  will  be  returned  by  a  large  delegation  of  Illinois  teachers. 

Prof.  A.  S.  Welch,   formerly  Principal   of  the   Michigan   State  Normal 

School,  has  been  chosen  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  College.  The 
Professor  brings  to  the  place  abilitj^  energy,  and  the  jirestige  of  many  years 
of  successful  experience  as  an  educator. 

Michigan. —  University. — The  present  graduating  class  numbers  52,  of  whom 
Illinois  furnishes  11.  Their  average  hight  is  5  feet  9  inches;  weight,  149.5  lbs; 
age,  23.28  years.  Their  intended  professions  are  as  follows:  law,  16;  ministry, 
2;  medicine,  3;  editors,  2;  engineers,  17;  farmers,  3;  teachers,  7;  business,  3. 
The  class  numbered  82  when  it  entered  college. 

Tennessek. — Fisk  University. —  Prof.  Ogden  writes  that  this  school  has  more 
than  realized  his  most  sanguine  expectations  since  its  organization.  'I he  first 
Normal  class  of  12,  organized  in  1867,  are  doing  as  well  or  better  than  any 
other  class  of  equal  attainments  he  has  ever  had  in  his  extended  experience. 
The  Model  School  numbers  60  pupils,  of  all  grades  of  advancement,  from  0  to 
the  Fourth  Eeader.  It  is  taught  chiefly  by  members  of  the  Normal  classes. 
Dr.  Sears,  agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  has  given  Prof.  Ogden  $800,  to  be  ex- 
pended upon  16  of  the  most  prominent  candidates  for  teaching  he  can  select 
from  the  material  in  the  state.  The  school  numbers  about  200,  half  of  whom 
are  adults. 

Mississippi. — By  the  new  Constitution  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  legislature 
to  provide  a  uniform  system  of  free  jjublic  schools  for  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  21  years.  A  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  to  be  elected, 
holding  office  four  years.  A  Board  of  Education  is  created,  consisting  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Attorney  General,  and  State  Superintendent,  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  school-funds.  County  Superintendents  are  to  be  apjiointed  by 
the  State  Board,  to  hold  office  for  two  years ;  provided,  that  the  legislature  may 
make  the  office  elective.  A  poll-tax,  not  exceeding  $2  a  head,  may  be  levied 
in  aid  of  the  school-fund.  All  school-funds  shall  be  divided  j^ro  rata  among 
the  children  of  school-age. 

England. — Parliamentary,  returns  show  that  one-third  of  the  men  of  Hert- 
fordshire, Cambridgeshire,  and  Norfolk,  w^ho  married  in  1865,  had  to  make 
their  mark  in  stead  of  signing  their  names  to  the  register;  and  that  more  than 
one-third  of  the  men  of  Suflolk,  Bedfordshire,  and  Stafi'ordshire,  were  in  the 
same  discreditable  jiredicament.  In  South- Wales  more  than  one-half  of  the 
women  were  unable  to  write  their  names  when  married;  and  in  Bedfordshire 
the  proportion  of  uninstructed  is  very  little  less.     In  Liverpool,  out  of  23,740 
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who  -were  apprehended  in  18G6,  only  253  could  read  or  write  well;  while  of 
720  children  dealt  with  under  the  Juvenile-Otfenders'  Act,  not  one  could  do  so. 
For  the  148,000  marriages  in  1864,  42,000  of  the  men  and  58,500  of  the  women 
signed  with  a  mark.  Builder. 

Jamaica. — The  Jamaica  Journal  gives  the  following  Summary  of  the  School 
Returns  of  that  island,  viz:  There  are  28  charity  or  endowed  schools,  with 
1,871  pupils  on  the  register,  and  1,265  in.  attendance;  288  public  elementary 
schools  receiving  grants  from  government,  with  18,482  pupils  on  the  register, 
and  12,360  in  average  attendance;  198  public  elementary  schools  not  receiving 
grants,  with  12,350  jjupils  registered,  and  9,190  average  attendance;  80  private 
schools,  with  1,770  pui)ils,  and  1,290  average  attendance;  making  in  all  594 
schools. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

("')  This  is  a  very  neat  and  well-arranged  pocket  register  for  teachers'  use, 
being  ruled  with  spaces  for  each  day  of  the  week  —  for  every  mouth, —  and 
containing  some  hundred  pages.  It  is  handsomely  and  substantially  bound, 
corresponding  to  the  publishers'  valuable  editions  of  Caesar's  Commentaries  and 
Virgil's  ..Eneid.  Every  teacher  should  keeji  a  record  of  the  punctuality,  de- 
portment and  daily  recitations  of  his  pupils,  if  only  for  his  own  guidance ;  and 
for  this  purpose  we  have  seen  nothing  sujierior  to  this. 

('*)  This  Card  Primer  for  little  folks  is  intended  to  be  much  more  indestruct- 
ible than  the  ordinary  first  lessons  or  toy-books.  The  printed  leaves  are  pasted 
on  binder's  board,  thus  obviating  the  tearing  and  the  dog's-ears  which  so  soon 
deface  children's  books.  The  contents  are,  large  and  small  alphabet,  easy 
spelling,  points,  numerals,  with  a  picture  and  story  facing  each  lesson.  The 
idea  of  the  author  is  a  good  one,  if  the  publishers  had  in  their  printing  and 
engravings  represented  the  present  state  of  those  arts  rather  than  that  of  a 
decade  or  two  ago. 

(™)  This  is  one  of  the  Sabbath-School  books  which  we  gladly  see  multiplied. 
Written  for  the  Unitarian  Sunday-School  Society,  it  yet  contains  nothing 
at  variance  with  the  soundest  orthodoxy,  while  the  short  stories  illustra- 
tive of  Bible  Texts  are  such  as  children  delight  in  and  ever  remember.  The 
authoress  has  shown  herself  a  skillful  children's  preacher.  The  book  was 
written  in  response  to  an  offer  of  three  premiums  of  $100,  $50  and  $25  for  the 
best  three  manuscripts  of  books  calculated  for  Unitarian  Sunday-School  liter- 
ature, and  adapted  to  children  under  ten  years  of  age.  This  obtained  the  first 
premium. 

{^)  Illinois  State  Teachkks'  Ixstitute.— "We  have  examined  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  the  report  of  the  Institute  held  at  Normal  last  year.  The 
pamphlet  contains  174  pages  of  matter,  substantial  and  profitable  for  the  in- 
struction and  edification  of  teachers.    Speaking  more  particularly,  it  contains, 

("  j  TheTeachkb's  Model  Pocket  Kegisteb  and  Gbade-Book.   KldreUgecfc  Bro.,17and 
19  South-Sixth  street,  I'hiUulelphia.  _  ,,.,.. 

(78)  Card  Primkk  for  the  Little  Folks.     ?1.00  per  dozen.     John  D.  F.  Brooks,  20  Wash- 

ington street,  Boston.  ^   ,, 

(79)  Watchwords  for  Little  Soldiers;  or,  filaries  on  Bible-TexU.    By  Sarab  Haven 

Foster. 
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For  the  An3s'Ual  Mketing  to  be  held  at  Nashville,  Texxessee,  August  19th,20th, 

AND  21ST,  1868. 


1  i  -EDNEfiDA  Y,  A  UG  VST  19. 

9  A.M. —  Opening  Exercises.  Address  of  Welcome,  by  Dr.  J.  Berrian  Lindslev, 
Chancellor  of  University  of  Nashville.     Appointment  of  Committees. 

103--2- — Report  on  The  Study  of  the  Classics  in  our  Colleges,  by  Dr.  J.  Andrews, 
of  Marietta  College  ;  followed  by  Discussion. 

]13'2. — Discussion:  Di-aiving  inCommon  Schools;  with  an  exercise  by . 

2  P.M. — Lecture  by  Dr.  Paul  A.  Chadbourne,  President  of  Wisconsin  Univer- 
sity. Topic:  The  True  Idea  of  a  College;  followed  by  a  Discussion  of  the 
subject. 

33i>. — Paper  by ;  or,  Discussion  of  the  subject  What  are  the  True 

Eelations  between  Colleges  and  Common  Schools? 

7J-2  P-M. — President's  Address;  followed  by  Discussion. 

THUIiSDA  I'  A  VG  UST  20. 

9  A.ji. —  Opening  Exercises.  Report  on  The  School  Systems  of  the  United  States, 
by  J.  Cruikshank,  LL.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

10. — Discussion :  The  Place  and  Proportion  of  the  Natural  Sciences  in  a  True 
Course  of  Education. 

11. — Paper  by ♦ 

2  P.M.— Paper  by  E.  0.  Haven,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Presidentof  Michigan  University. 
Topic:  Relative  Advantages  of  the  Lecture  and  the  Class- Recitation  Sr/steins; 
followed  by  Discussion  of  the  subject. 

31,^. — Address  by  Gen.  John  Eaton,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for 
the  State  of  Tennessee.     Topic:  Education  ever  Old  and  ever  New. 

73-2  P.M. — Address  by  Hon.  Horace  Maynard,  of  Tennessee.  Theme:  Renais- 
sance. 

FEIDA  Y,  A  Ua  U6'T  -Jl. 

9  a.m. — Opening  Exercises.  Report  by  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  of  Pennsylvania,  on  The  Duties  of  a  State  in 
respect  to  Higher  Education. 

10. — Paper  by  J.  B.  White,  President  of  Almira  Female  College,  on  The  Higher 
Education  of  Women,  contrasted  with  the  Higher  Education  of  Men;  followed 
by  Discussion. 

11. — Address  by . 

2  P.M. — Election  of  Officers,  etc. 

2,]4- — Address  by . 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  invited  to  deliver  addresses  or  read 
papers  before  the  Association.  Ko  reply  has  as  yet  been  received  from  them, 
but  it  is  presumed  that  most,  if  not  all,  will  accept  the  invitation  and  be  present : 

Barnas  Sears,  D.D.,  Superintendent  of  Peabody  Fund. 

A.  D.  White,  LL.D.,  President  Cornell  University. 

Rev.  Dr.  (Prof.)  Broachus,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Prof.  Brown,  Athens,  Ga. 

Prof.  Holmes,  University  of  Virginia. 

Dr.  Van  Bokkelen,  Maryland. 

J.  M.  GREGORY,  President. 


MODEL  TEXT-BOOKS, 

FOR    SCHOOLS,    ACADEMIES,    AND    COLLEGES, 

PUBLISHED    BT 

ELDEEDGE  &  BROTHEE, 
17  S19  South  Sixth  Street,  rhiladelphia,  Pa., 

To  whom  all  communications  relative  to  introduction  may  be  addressed. 


A  New  Edition  of  the  Claaslcs. 


Chase  &  Stuart's  Classical  Series 

ZDITISD   Br 

THOMAS  CHASE,  A.M.,  GEOKGE  STUAKT,  A.M., 

PB0FS880R  OF  CLASSICAL  LITERATUR2,  0  PROFESSOR   OF   THE    LATIN   LAM6UA0K, 

Haverford  College,                          ^  Central  High  School, 

PcniM.  Philada. 

REFERENCES    TO 

HARKNESS'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR, 

AND 

ANDREWS  &  STODDARD'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 


The  publication  of  this  edition  of  the  classics  was  suggested  by 
the  constantly  increasing  demand  by  teachers  for  an  edition  which, 
by  judicious  notes,  would  give  to  the  student  the  assistance  really 
necessary  to  render  his  study  profitable,  furnishing  explanations  of 
passages  difficult  of  interpretation,  of  peculiarities  of  syntax,  &c., 
and  yet  would  require  him  to  make  faithful  use  of  his  grammar  and 
his  dictionary. 

It  is  believed  that  this  Classical  Series  needs  only  to  be  known  to 
insure  its  very  general  use.  The  publishers  claim  for  it  peculiar 
merit,  and  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  the  following  important  par- 
ticulars: 

The  purity  of  the  texts. 

The  clearness  and  conciseness  of  the  notes,  and  their  adaptation 
to  the  wants  of  students. 

The  beauty  of  the  type  and  paper. 

The  handsome  Btjle  of  binding. 

The  convenience  of  the  shape  and  size. 

The  low  price  at  which  the  volumes  are  sold. 

The  preparation  of  the  whole  Series  is  the  original  work  of  Ameri- 
can scholars. 

The  texts  are  not  mere  reprints,  but  are  based  upon  a  careful  and 
painstaking  comparison  of  all  the  most  improved  editions,  with  con- 
stant reference  to  the  authority  of  the  best  manuscripts. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  the  notes  accurate,  clear,  and 
helpful  to  the  learner.  Points  of  geography,  history,  mythology,  and 
antiquities  are  explained  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  best 
German  scholars. 


The  Series,  when  complete,  will  comprise  editions  of 

CiESAR,  HORACE, 

VIRGIL,  SALLUST, 

CICERO,  LIYY, 

Of  which  there  are  now  ready  the  following,  viz. : 

fiESAR'S  COMMENTARIES  on  the  Gallic  War.     With  Explana- 
^     tory  Notes,  a  Vocabulary,  Geographical  Index,  Map  of  Gaul, 
Plan  of  the  Bridge,  &c.,  &c.     By  Prof.  George  Stuart.     Price 
by  mail,  postpaid,  $1.25.     Per  dozen,  by  express,  $11.25. 

yiRGIL'S  >^NEID.     With  Explanatory  Notes,  Metrical  Index,  Ee- 
■      marks  on  Classical  Versification,  Index  of  Proper  Names,  &c. 
By  Prof.  Thomas  Chase.     Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  $1.50.     Per 
dozen,  by  express,  $13.50. 

{Cicero  and  Horace  will  he  ready  about  November  1,  1868.) 

Desirous  of  affording  Professors  and  Teachers  of  Latin  throughout  the  entire 
country  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  these  books,  the  publishers 
will  send  a  copy  of  either  of  the  books  yet  published,  for  examination,  gratis,  to 
every  Teacher  of  Latin  in  the  United  States,  on  application,  accompanied  by  a 
catalogue  of  the  institution  with  which  he  is  connected,  or  of  which  he  is  the 
Principal. 

MARTINDALE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.    The 

'^''  unprecedented  success  which  has  attended  this  work  during  the 
past  year  is  the  best  recommendation  of  its  merits,  more  than 
twenty  thousand  copies  having  been  sold  the  past  year.  In  a  large 
number  of  Normal  Schools  it  is  used  as  the  text-book  in  history, 
and  its  economy  of  price  has  secured  it  a  welcome  in  most  of  the 
schools  of  the  countr3^  With  this  book  in  his  hand,  the  scholar 
can,  in  a  single  school  term,  obtain  as  complete  a  knowledge  of 
the  History  of  the  United  States  as  heretofore  required  double 
the  time  and  effort.  It  is  invaluable  to  teachers  who  are  desirous 
of  preparing  themselves  for  examination.  Price  by  mail,  post- 
paid, 60  cents.     Per  dozen,  by  express,  $5.40. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELOCUTION,  founded  upon  Dr.  EusH's  "Phi- 
"  losophy  of  the  Human  Voice."  With  Classified  Illustrations, 
suggested  and  arranged  to  meet  the  practical  difficulties  of  In- 
struction. By  M.  S.  Mitchell.  The  great  need  of  a  work  of 
this  kind  suggested  its  preparation,  and  the  compiler  has  given 
so  thorough  a  treatment  of  the  subject  as  to  leave  nothing  further 
to  be  desired.  Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  $1.50.  Per  dozen,  by 
express,  $13.50. 

BARKER'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  A  Grammar  of  the  English 
*  Language,  based  upon  an  Analysis  of  the  English  Sentence. 
With  copious  Examples  and  Exercises  in  Parsing  and  the  Cor- 
rection of  False  Syntax,  and  an  Appendix,  containing  Critical 
and  Explanatory  Notes,  and  Lists  of  Peculiar  and  Exceptional 
Forms.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies,  and  those  who 
write.  By  Wm.  Henry  Parker,  Principal  of  the  Einggold 
Grammar  School,  Philadelphia.     Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  $1.25. 


THE  YOUNG  STUDENT'S  COMPANION  ;  oe,  Elementary  Les- 
sons AND  Exercises  in  Translating  prom  English  into  French. 
The  object  of  this  little  book  is  to  present  to  the  young  student 
a  condensed  view  of  the  elements  of  the  French  Language  in  a 
clear  and  simple  manner,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  lessen  the  fa- 
tigue incurred  by  the  teacher  in  giving  repeated  verbal  explana- 
tions of  the  most  important  rules  of  Etymology.  Price,  by  mail, 
postpaid,  $1.00.     Per  dozen,  by  express,  $9.00. 

THE  MODEL  DEFINER,  with  Sentences  showing  the  Proper  Use 
of  Words.  An  Elementary  Work,  containing  Definitions  and 
Etymology  for  the  Little  Ones.  By  A.  C.  Webb,  Price,  by  mail, 
postpaid,  25  cents.     Per  dozen,  by  express,  $2.16. 

THE  MODEL  ETYMOLOGY.     Giving  not  only  the  Definition,  Bt- 

*  ymology,  and  Analysis,  but  that  which  can  be  obtained  only 
from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  best  Authors,  viz. :  The 
Correct  Use  of  Words.  By  A.  C.  Webb.  Price,  by  mail,  post- 
paid, 60  cents.     Per  dozen,  by  express,  $5.40. 

THE  MODEL  ROLL-BOOK,  No.  1.    For  the  Use  of  Schools.    Con- 

*  taining  a  Eecord  of  Attendance,  Punctuality,  Deportment,  Or- 
thography, Eeading,  Penmanship,  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  Prac- 
tical Arithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar,  Parsing,  and  History, 
and  several  blanks  for  special  studies  not  enumerated.  Price, 
$3.50,  by  express. 

THE  MODEL  ROLL-BOOK,  No.  2.     For  the  Use  of  High  Schools, 

*  Academies,  and  Seminaries.  Containing  a  Record  of  all  the 
Studies  mentioned  in  Roll-Book,  No.  1,  together  with  Elocution, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Composition,  French,  Latin,  Philosophy, 
Physiology,  and  several  blanks  for  special  studies  not  enume- 
rated.    Price,  $3.50,  by  express. 


T»! 


MODEL    POCKET    REGISTER    AND    GRADE-BOOK. 

Adapted  to  any  grade  of  School,  from  Primary  to  College. 
Handsomely  and  durably  bound  in  fine  cloth.  Price,  by  mail, 
postpaid,  65  cents.     Per  dozen,  by  express,  $6.00. 

Prof.  Shkldon,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  and  author  of 
"  Object  Lessons,"  "  Elementary  Instruction,"  &c.,  says  of  this  Register  :  "  It  is 
just  the  thing  every  teacher  needs,  I  shall  never  again  be  without  one." 

THE  MODEL  SCHOOL-DIARY.  Designed  as  an  aid  in  securing 
*  the  co-operation  of  parents.  It  consists  of  a.  Record  of  the  At- 
tendance, Deportment,  Recitations,  &c.,  of  a  Scholar,  for  every 
day  in  the  week.  At  the  close  of  the  week  it  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
parent  or  guardian,  for  his  examination  and  signature.  Teachers 
will  find  in  this  Diary  an  article  that  has  long  been  needed.  Its 
low  cost  will  insure  its  general  use.  Copies  will  be  mailed  to 
teachers  for  examination,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 
Price,  per  dozen,  by  mail,  $1.    Per  dozen,  by  express,  84  cents. 


A  NEW  BOOK  FOE  TEACHERS. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

By  JOHN  S.  HAET,  LL.D., 
Pkimoipax  of  thx  Nxw  Jerbet  State  NoRifAL  School. 


This  work  gives  the  results  of  the  experience  and  observation  of 
the  author  "In  the  School  Eoom"  for  a  period  of  years  extending 
over  more  than  one-third  of  a  century.  It  should  be  used  in  every 
Normal  School  in  the  country. 

NO  TEACHER  CAN  AFEORD  TO  BE  WITHOUT  IT. 


OOnSTTEITTS. 

1. 

What  is  Teaching  ? 

17. 

Growing. 

2. 

The  Art  of  Questioning. 

18. 

Loving  the  Children. 

3. 

The  Difference  between  Teaching 

19. 

Gaining  the  Affections  of  the  Schol- 

and Training. 

ars. 

4. 

Modes  of  Hearing  Kecitations. 

20. 

The  Obedience  of  Children. 

5. 

On  Observing  a  Proper  Order  in  the 

21. 

Karey  as  an  Educator. 

Development  of  the  Mental  Fac- 

22. 

A  Boarding-School  Experience. 

ulties. 

23. 

Phrenology. 

6. 

Teaching  Children  what  they  do  not 

24. 

Normal  Schools. 

Understand. 

25. 

Practice-Teaching. 

7. 

Cultivating  the  Memory  in  Youth. 

26. 

Attention  as  a  Mental  Faculty,  and 

8. 

Knowledge  before  Memory. 

as  a  Means  of  Mental  Culture. 

9. 

Power  of  Words. 

27. 

Gaining  the  Attention. 

10. 

The  Study  of  Language. 

28. 

Counsels:  1.  To  a  Young  Teacher; 

11. 

Cultivating  the  Voice. 

2.    To  a  New  Pupil;    3.    To  » 

12. 

Eyes. 

Young  Lady  on  Leaving  School ; 

13. 

Errors  of  the  Cave. 

4.  To  a  Pupil  on  Entering  a  Nor- 

14. 

Men  of  One  Idea. 

mal  School. 

15. 

A  Talent  for  Teaching. 

29. 

An  Argument  for  Common  Schools. 

16. 

Teaching  Power. 

30. 

What  is  Education  ? 

Please  address. 


Price,  by  mail,  postpaid,  $1.25. 

ELDRED&E  &  BROTHER, 

17  &  19  South  Sixth  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


Get  Warranted  Furniture! 

Thr  Strongest  axd  the  Best  Patent  Desks,  suited  to  all  Grades  of  Pupils. 
SALESROOM :  _  ,  ^'    ~  .^^ 


CROSBY  OPERA  HOUSE, 

6^  Washinfrton  St. 


Factory;  82  ■\Vi..-^t  AVa  i.nt.ton  Street. 


A-  H-  Andrews  &  C^- 

63  Washington  St.,  Chicago, 

MA-NrFACTCRERS    OF 

The  Holbrook  Illustrative  Apparatus  and  Globes, 

Black-Boards  of  all  Sizes,  and  Green  or  Black  Slating,  for 
making  Permanent  Boards  on  Walls,  Paper  or  Wood. 

3  to  30  inches  in  diameter. 


^-  SEND  FOS  iLLrSTSATSD  CATALOGUS  AMD  PP.ICES.  to        63  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 


Patent  School  Ink  Wells. 


^    ■ 


H 

H 


Section 


A,  Cover,  a.  a.  Pen  Back.  B.  Bing  with  shoulder,  which  confines  Glass.  C.  Qlass. 
c.  (Fig.l.)  Slot  in  shoulder  allowing  the  passage  of  a  lip  projecting  from  glass  C.  D.  Pen 
"Wiper.  (See  directions  for  making  XVI. :)  E.  Non-corrosive,  elastic,  air-tight  packing  F. 
Bearing  of  cover  in  rear  of  pivot  and  head  for  attaching  Pen  Wiper.  G.  Fastening  of 
Pen  "Wiper. 

2.50,  No.  2,  $3.00,  No,  3,  $3.50. 

style  No.  2,  like  Fig.  1. 


Three  Styles  with  prices  to  suit  all.   Per  doz,.  No.  1, 

style  No.  1  is  like  Fig.  2,  without  packing,  E.E.    and  intervening  glass  shoulders. 
Style  No.  .3,  like  Fig.  2. 

THEIR  POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY  ARE 

I.  Extreme  Simplicity  and  Strength.  There  is  no  lock  to  get  out  of  order.  No  key  is  required.  The 
screws,  which  are  large,  are  so  prote  ted  they  cannot  be  removed  with  a  knife. 

II.  There  can  be  no  corrosion  or  rusting,  since  the  covers  and  rings  are,  by  a  patented  process,  ntfide  Im- 
pervious to  all  acids. 

in.  No  evaporation  of  ink  can  take  place,  no  dust  can  enter.  (See  style  8.)  The  bearing  at  the  rear  of  the 
pivot  insures  a  perfect  fitting  cover  and  ring. 

IV  The  Wells  have  a  large  mouth  whereby  dipping  the  pen  too  far  into  the  Ink  and  soiling  the  fingers  is 
avoided. 

V.  The  temptation  to  make  the  well  the  receptacle  of  sitcks,  pencils,  stems  of  flowers,  Ac,  is  removed,  the 
well  being  open  to  the  teaclier's  view. 

VI.  Any  excess  ot  ink  taken  on  the  pen  is  naturally  returned  to  the  well  instead  of  being  spattered  on  the 
cover   sides,  desk  or  floor. 

VII.  The  non-corrosive  packing,  being  elastic,  will  not  wear  out,  and  besides  making  the  well  absolutely 
air-tight,  renders  it  perfectly  noiseless. 

VIII  The  wells  are  large  and  (where  evaporation  is  prevented,  as  in  Style  3,)  need  filling  only  two  or  three 
times  during  a  term. 

IX.  Owing  to  the  shape  and  thickness  of  the  glass,  freezing  will  not  burst  them. 

X.  The  covers  tui-n  only  one  way  and  that  only  quarter  of  a  circle,  cannot  be  twirled,  or  slammed,  or  made 
noisy  in  any  possible  way. 

XI.  They  are  not  liable  to  be  left  open. 

XII.  The  whole  design  is  tasty,  the  cover  representing  an  inverted  shell  which  serves  as  a  pen  dish. 

XIII.  The  wells  are  low  on  the  desk  and  not  in  the  way  of  books  or  slate. 

XIV.  They  can  be  used  in  holes  where  other  wells  have  beer>  inserted. 

XV.  The  first  wells  invented  having  a  pen  rack  attachei  t(  the  cover. 

XVI.  They  have  a  head  for  the  attachment  of  a  Pen  Wiper — to  make  which,  cut  a  piece  of  Chamois  skin,  3 
inches  long  1^  inches  wiile,  of  the  shape  shown  in  D,  Fig.  3,  which,  rolled  in  cloth,  d,  in  size  somewhat  larger, 
confining  at  the  center  D,  d. 


MitchelPs  School  Maps  and  Camp's  Keys, 

CUTTERS  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHARTS. 
Tablets,   Cards   and   Charts   of  all   kinds.      PHILOSOPHICAL    INSTRUMENTS, 

MAGIC  LANTERNS  AND  SLIDES. 
ip^-  Address,  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices, 

A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 
Crosby's  Opera  House,  63  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO. 


steel  Composition  Bells, 

For  SCHOOLS,  CHURCHES,  FARMS,  Etc. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

BLYMYER,  NORTON  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 


These  celebrated  Bells  rival  in  purity  and  volume  of  tone  the 
copper  and  tin  bells,  and  cost  less  than  one-third  as  much.  Send 
for  descriptive  circulars. 

-W-ESTEI?,2sr     x)e:pot  : 

BI.YMYER,  FEARIXCJ  &  Co., 

Office  and  Sample  Rooms  — 195  Washington  Street,  Chicago. 


NEW  SCHOOL  DESKS,  WITH  FOLDING  SEATS. 

PATENTED    SEPTEMBER    10,    1SC7. 

RemoTed  to  152  State  St.,  Chicago, 

MANUFACTURER  AND  DEALER  IN 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE 

And  General  School  Merchandise,  has  the  latest  and  n^ost  desirable  styles  and 

BEST  SCHOOE  DESKS  AXD  SEATS 

To  be  found  in  the  Northwest. 

He  is  also  the  Inventor,  Patentee,  and  Manufacturer,  of  Sherwood's  Patent  Ink-Well  for  Schools, 
which  is  so  widely  and  favorably  known  as  the  best  in  use. 

Also,  Agent  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  for  Guyot's  Wall  Maps  and  Perce's  Magnetic  Globes.  The  former  are 
the  finest  School  Maps  made,  while  the  latter  only  need  be  seen  to  bo  appreciated. 

II.  M.  Sherwood's,  Ilolbrook's,  and  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  for  Blackboards,  black  or  green,  sent  safely 
by  Express,  in  tin  cans  of  Pints,  Quarts,  or  Gallons. 

School  Apparatus,  Globes,  Outline  Maps,  School  Tablets  and  Charts  of  all  kinds. 

Parties  wanting  a«y  </(i«.'7  in  the  line  of  School  Merchandise  can  be  supplied  promptly,  and  atltywat 
prices.    4®"  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  aud  Price  List.  [  myly] 

IT.     O.     ISTJ^SOl^, 
ST£AM 

leei  ^  Job  Piiif  ib, 

135  South  Wasliinatoii  Street,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


p3^  Books,   Pamphlets,    Blank   Books   and  every   description   of   Job  Trintino 
beatly,  promptly  and  accurately  printed  on  favorable  terms. 


BOOKSELLER,  STATIONER, 


AXD   DEALER   IN 


Scliool  Furiuture,  and  all  kinds  of  School  Apparatus, 
184  Soiilli  CIsark  SJrecf,  Chicago. 

THE  ADJUSTABLE  MAP  AND  BLACKBOARD  SUPPORT. 

Every  teacher  will  recognize  the  value  of  this 
useful  piece  of  school  apparatus. 

_The  standard  is  grooved  to  sustain  a  movable 
'  I  ',  the  cross-piece  of  which  bears  two  sliding 
arms,  provided  with  hooks,  for  sustaining  the 
map  or  chart.  The  Support  is  raised  or  low- 
ered by  means  of  a  knob,  the  position  of  whicli" 
is  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  from  A.  This 
knob  also  governs  a  spring  which  holds  the 
•  I  '  in  place.  The  cut  shows  the  top  raised 
one  notch  and  the  arms  slightly  extended  to 
receive  the  large  map  shown  by  the  dotted 
ontlines.  Thereisnnthing  ehe  liheit.  Setting 
aside  its  convenience,  it  must  conwnend  itself 
to  every  teacher  on  the  score  of  economy.  It 
will  save  its  cost  in  a  single  year  in  any  school- 
room, by  preventing  the  necessity  of  subjecting 
maps  to  the  soiling  Incident  to  their  exposure 
on  the  walls. 


Western  Agent  for  the  sale  of 

GEANT  &  MAECHANT'S 

Scliool  Furniture, 

2'he  most  Durable,  Convenient  and  Cheapest 

before  the  public, 

Made  of  Cherry,  Ash,  and  Black  Walnut.    Send 

for  circular  and  price-list. 


it  for  the  s 


of 


Gruyot's  Outline  Maps,  and  Perce's  Magnetic  Globes, 

In.    tlae    State.s    of  Illinois    and.    Iowa. 


GUYOT'S  POPULAR  PORTFOLIO  MAPS, 

The  best  I'hysical  and  I'olitical  Outline  Maps  publisheil.     I'rice  $18.00  per  si-t. 


PERCE'S  MAGNETIC  GLOBES  AND  MAGNETIC  OBJECTS. 

paratus  ovrr  ultrred  to  the  oducatioual  public. 

itinioiiials  and  price  list. 

WATIOJITAIi  (SCHOOT..  TABLiETS,  10  Nos.,  $7.50.  Embrace  reading  and  conversational  ex- 
ercises, object  and  moral  lessons,  form,  color,  &c.  Large  and  elegantly  illustrated.  No  school-room 
should  be  without  them. 

AIDS  TO  SCHOOL  DISCII'LI.NE.  fxiO  Certilicatcs,  Checlis.  Cards,  etc.  (Tliry  save  time  of  Kecord-Keep- 
ing,  and  reduce  'Kewards'  to  perfect  system);  ARITHMETICAL  FiUOIS  AND  GEOMETRICAL 
SOLIDS,  in  box;  BLACK-BOARDS,  with  perfect  slate  surface,  neativ  tiaiinMl.  r.adv  made;  BLACK- 
BOARD KUBBEKS,all  kinds,  price  from  $2  50  to  $6.00  per  doz.;  BoiiK-t^MtlMI'.K.'^;  CALL-BELLS, 
for  Teachers'  Desks,  varied  styles,  silvered:  CRAYONS;  CRAYO.N-llnLDKi;  ;  CROQUET;  CUBE- 
ROOT  BLOCK;  (iYMNASTIC  Ain'AR.\TUS;  INK-WELLS;  '-KINDKR  UARTEN  BLOCKS"; 
MAP  AND  CHART  SUl'l'ORi";  MEDALS,  for  rewards;  MICROSCOPES;  MOTTOES  (20),  for  school- 
room walls;  MULTII'LICATIO.V  WALL-CARDS;  NUEERAL  FRAMES,  superior  stylo ;  '-OBJECT- 
TEACHINO  BLOCKS";  SLATE-PEN'CIL  SHARPENER;  SL.'V.TING,  " Eureka  Liquid "  and  "Excel- 
sior"; SLA'rE-RniUM'.RS.  tn '-i-A^i:  without  water. 
Paysoii'M  Kvasallflo  SpcIIaiig;  Tablet.     This  is  designed  expressly  for  pnpils  who  write  their 

spelling  Irssiiii-J.     It  is  lull!   iiMl.iuhli'  eolumns,  one  for  spelling,  tlio  other  for  correcting  the  misspelled 

words.     Jlaiiui'aoturiM]  from  tlie  liest  Bristol  Board,  aud  ara  in  every  respect  EftUAL,  and  iu  some  respects 

Superior,  to  ivory  plates. 
O*  Agents  wanted  in  every  Town  and  Connty.    Liberal  inducements  offered. 

Address  D.  W.  PKOCTOtt,  184  South  CLark  Street,  Chicago. 


BAY'S    MA  THEM  A  TIC  A  L     SERIES. 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 
Xi  ^^  ^^  '  s 


GEOMETRY  and  TRIGONOMETRY, 

AYITII 

MATHEMATICAL   TABLES. 


DISTINGUISHING    CHARAOTEEISTICS. 

1-  Simplification  of  the  elements  of  the  science.  The  Geometri- 
cal axioms  and  postulates  are  stated  in  four  general  propositions;  the 
leading  definitions  are  based  upon  the  idea  of  direction;  and  the  Trigo- 
nometrical  functions  are  defined  and  treated  as  ratios. 

2.  Methodical  Arrangement  of  subject.    The  properties  of 

each    figure  are    given    under   one   head,   and    are    not   scattered   through 
several  chapters  or    books. 

3.  Thoroughness.  The  work  includes  all  the  principles  usually 
given  in  text-books  on  these  subjects,  and  presents  mqay  additional  prin- 
ciples not  found  in  similar  text-books  in  common  use. 

4.  Exercises, — solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by  the 
pupil,  —  give  him  the  same  practical  drill  in  Geometry  and  Trigonometry 
that  he  has  had  in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 

The  exercises  in  Solid  Geometry  and  Trig(jfctoetry  include  all  that  is 
usually  taught  in  works  on  Mensuration.  ^P^ 

5.  Mechanical  Execution.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed  on 
excellent  paper;  bound  in  full  sheep,  with  marbled  edges,  forming  an 
attractive  octavo  volume  of  420  pages.  No  finer  specimen  of  typog- 
raphy has  yet  been  presented  in  a  text-book. 


gl^"  Single  specimen  copies  forwarded  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  examination 
with  a  view  to  introduction,  for  $1.10.     Wholesale  price,  20.00  per  dozen. 
Address  the  publishers, 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  Co., 


ADAMS,  BLACKMER  &  LYON'S  PAGE. 


HAMS'S  OTBIll  OF  llCillS. 

We  keep  constantly  on  band,  for  the  use  of  TEACHERS, 

TEACHERS'  DAILY  REaiSTERS,  four  sizes;    SCHOOL  TABLETS;   CLASS  BOOKS;   POCKET  CLASS 
BOOKS;   SCHOOL  LEDGERS;   REPORT  CARDS  and  TEACHERS'  SCHEDULES. 
For  SCHOOE   OFFICERS,  we  have 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT  RECORDS ;  DIRECTORS'  ORDER  BOOKS;  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  BLANKS;  TOWN- 
SHIP TREASURERS'  BLANKS;  TOWNSHIP  SCHOOL  BLANKS;  COUNTY  SUPERINTEND. 
ENTS'  BOOKS;    TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES,  and  all  Blanks  and  Books  used  by  School  Officers. 


LESSONS  in  ELOCUTION. 

By  ALLEN  A.  GRIFFITH,  A.  M. 
Seventli    Edition  —  Revised    and    Improved. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

"I  cordially  recommend  the  work  to  Elocutionists,  and  to  the  Teachers  and  Friends  of  Public  Schools, 
and  predict  for  it  a  wide  and  rapid  sale." — Newton  Bateman,  Supt.  Pub.  Inst,  of  III. 

"  Prof.  Griffith  has  given  us  an  excellent  book.  He  has  exhiliited  the  practical  principles  of  the  art  in 
such  a  way  that  they  may  be  applied  with  much  ease  and  precision." — J.  M.  Gregory,  Megent  III,  Indus- 
trial University. 

"  I  cheerfully  recommend  this  work  to  the  Teachers  of  this  State."— John  G.  McMtnn,  late  Siipt.  Pub. 
Inst,  of  Wisconsin. 

"  I  have  met  with  no  work  upon  the  subject  which  seems  to  me  bo  well  calculated  to  excite  the  interest 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  students  of  this  beautiful  art." — Wm.  F.  Phelps,  Siipt,  Normal  School,  Minn. 

PRICE,  $1.50. 


Map  of  Time,  Hand-Book  of  History, 

And  CENTURY  BOOK. 

The  above  works  introduce  a  ncu)  era  in  the  study  of  History.  By  this  original  method  more  history  is 
learned  and  remembered  in  three  months  than  is  obtained  in  as  many  years  by  the  old  methods.  The 
works  are  in  successful  use  in  many  of  our  best  Normal  and  High  Schools. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  further  particulars. 


Chase's  Writing  Speller  and  Definer. 

Three  Columns  on  a  page.    The  middle  column  for  rewriting  the  misspelled  words.    Twenty-four 

pages.    Fifty  or  seventy-five  words  may  be  written  on  each  page.    Price  $1.80  per  dozen. 

Specimen  copies  sent  for  10  cents. 


Normal  System  of  Penmanship. 

Complete  in  Six  Books  of  Twenty-four  Pages  each. 

In  this  series  the  Reversible  Copy  Card  is  kept  near  the  line  on  which  the  pupil  is  writing.  Full  direc- 
tions in  BOLD  PRINT,  and  cuts  from  actual  photographs  are  given. 

A  Hight  Scale,  showing  by  colors  the  exact  proportions  of  writing,  is  a  new  and  valuable  feature. 

Liberal  terms  for  introduction.  Price,  §2.40  per  dozen.  Specimen  numbers  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of 
fifteen  cents. 

ADAMS,  BLACKMER  &  lYON,  Chicago,  Illinois, 


liOte  Pt%blications  of 

131  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


HILLARD'S  READERS,  NEW  SERIES, 

With  an  original  treatise  on  Elocution,  by  Prof.  Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  College.  Those 
Books  are  the  latest  complete  series  of  Beaders  now  before  the  public.  They  liave 
been  introduced,  in  whole  or  in  pai-t,  into  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Washington,  Providence,  Hartford;  Portland,  Augusta, 
Me.;  Cambridge,  ]Mass.;  Peoria,  Quincy,  Springfield,  111.;  Madison,  Wis.;  Daven- 
port, Keokuk,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  Leavenworth,  Lawrence,  Kansas;  and  many 
other  important  places.  No  other  series  of  Readers  contains  so  many  patriotic 
extracts,  many  of  which  have  been  called  out  by  the  Great  Rebellion. 

WORCESTER'S  COMPREHENSIVE  SPELLING-BOOK. 

"The  arrangement  and  classification  of  words  is  admirable,  and  the  department  devoted  to  'Derivations' 
unsurpassed." — Charles  11.  Alkn,  Principal  JVormal  D,partinent,  University  of  Wiscmisin. 

WORCESTEB'S  PRIMARY  SPELLING-BOOK. 

ADAMS'S  SPELLING-BOOK,  for  Advanced  Classes. 

WALTON'S  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS, 

Consisting  of  Three  Books, 

The      «'WBITTEN,"       "INTELLECTUAL,"      and      "PRIMARY." 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Written  Arithmetic,  in  its  treatment  of  both  the  theory  and  the  prac- 
tice of  Arithmetic,  is  the  best  book  I  have  ever  seen.  M'hile  it  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  other  works  of 
its  class,  it  has  many  features,  original  and  unique,  which  give  it  a  marked  superiority  to  all  of  them,  and 
which  can  not  fail  to  commend  it  to  the  teacher  and  the  student." — Win.  J.  Rolfe,  A.M.,  Master  of  Cam- 
bridge {Mass.)  High  School. 

WALTON'S  DICTATION  EXERCISES, 

Comprising  a  Card,  on  which  are  arranged  figures  for  Arithmetical  operations,  and 
two  Keys  (Parts  I  and  II),  containing  answers  to  more  than  seven  thousand  exam- 
ples, to  be  performed  in  connection  with  the  Card.  They  may  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  and  supplementary  to  any  series  of  Arithmetics.  A  Sliding  Slate  may 
be  had  with  the  card, — a  great  convenience  to  the  pupil  in  writing  results. 

Weber's  Outlines  of  Universal  History, 

Revised  edition,  with  Maps,  and  Index  of  Proper  Names  pronounced. 

C.  A.  Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States, 

A  new  edition,  entirely  rewritten,  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  by  Wm.  II. 
Seavey,  Principal  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  Boston. 

Edwards's  Outlines  of  English  History, 

A  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  brought  down  to  ISlVJ. 

Winslow's  Intellectual  Philosophy, 

With  Additions,  bringing  the  science  down  to  the  latest  views. 

WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  &  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES 

B@"  Copies  for  Examination  or  Introduction  furnished  by 

GEORGE  Jt'.  JjlCILSO^%   l§'eslern  ^Igeut. 

3tL^.  1,  1867.]  P.O.  ADDKESS_t'ar«  of  »'.  B.  t£EX:^'\^  «•  CO.,  CMcag-o. 


ECONOMY!    SIMPUCITYM    COMPLETENESS! 


UNIVERSAL  RECORDS. 


THE  system  of  Universal  Records  is  specially  designed  for  the  use  of  those  who  prefer  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pense and  inconvenience  of  more  than  one  record,  and  yet  desire  to  preserve  a 

COnVCI^LETE  SCTiOOL  HIISTOI?.^ 

of  each  pupil,  embracing  residence  of  Parent,  Class,  Age,  Enrollment,  Punctuality,  Attendance,  Deport- 
ment, Recitation,  Kxamination  and  Rank,  in  connection  with  a 

SIIVGLE    EIVTIftlT     OF    THE     1VA3XE. 

These  Records  are  arranged  on  a 

XJKTZIF'OrLlM:    I=»Xj,ja.Kr 

and  are  unsurpassed  in  respect  to 

ECONOMY,  SIMPLICITY,  AND  COMPLETENESS. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Prom  EDWARD  A.  SHELDOU^,  A.M.,  FrincljMl  Osivego  Normal  Training  School,  and  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools,  Osivego,  New  York. 

Oswego,  June  7,  1867. 
Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  copy  of  "Universal  Record"  sent.    The  arrangement  seems  simple, 
concise,  and  complete.    I  regard  it  a  very  convenient  form  of  record,  and  I  should  think  the  bc>ok  would 
be  useful  to  every  teacher.  Yours  respectfully,  E.  A.  SHELDON. 

From  REV.  CrRUS NUTT,  DD.,  President  State  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

Bloomington,  July  20, 1867. 
Having  examined  your  Universal  School  Record,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  it  the  best  that  I 
have  seen.    I  would  call  the  attention  of  Teachers  to  this  excellent  work,  feeling  satisfied  that  they  can 
lind  none  more  convenient  or  better  adapted  for  their  use.  CYRUS  NUTT. 


PRICE  I.IST. 

Universal  Records  for  Pupils,  24  pages,  style  1* $    08 

Universal  Records  for  Pupils,  24  pages,  style  2 10 

Universal  Records  for  Teachers,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  side"  1  00 

Universal  Records  for  Teachers,  192  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides               •                          A  T  50 

Universal  Records  for  Professors,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides  1  00 

Universal  Records  for  Professoi-s,  192  pages,  folio,  hea%  J  sides  3  JO 

Universal  Records  for  Superintendents,  144  pages,  np,  he  ivy  sides  1   25 

Universal  Records  for  Superintendents,  2S8  pages,  c  \p,  clotli  2  25 

Universal  Records  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sidi  s  1  00 

Universal  Records  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  heavy  «ides  1  75 

Universal  Records  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  cloth  side  2  J5 

Blank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  hundred  50 

Blank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  thousand  3  50 

Blank  Reports  to  Parents,  per  hundred .      50 

Blank  Reports  to  Parents,  per  thousand 3  50 

Blank  Reports  to  Superintendents,  per  hundred 2.   lb 

*Has  spaces  for  punctuality,  attendance,  deportnunt,  and  lentition 

No.  2  has  spaces  for  punctuality,  attendance,  deportment,  and  five  separate  recuaiions. 

The  Pupil's  Record  answers  all  the  purposes  of  "  Reports  to  Parents  ",  and  is  a  valuable  aid  to  discipline. 

Any  of  the  above  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

i8®-For  65  cents,  I  will  send  prepaid  for  examination  a  single  specimen  copy  of  the  Teacher's  or  Pro- 
fessor's Record.  A  supply  of  the  Pupil's  Record  for  first  introduction  sent  by  Express,  on  receipt  of  one 
half  of  the  retail  prices. 

HAMILTON  S.  McRAE,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

Or  Ben  Franklin  Book  Printing  Company,  Indianapolis. 


THE  nJES!T  .IJVn  €HE.irEST: 


Ilight  of  Seat 


IJ  in. 


16  in. 


C.    AV.    SHERT^^OOD'S 
PATEXT  FOI.DIXO  SEAT  AXI>  SCHOOE  DESK. 

Patented  Nov.  6, 1866,    Patented  Jan,  15, 1867,    Patented  March  26, 1867. 


W 


E   MAXUFACTUI'.E    AXD   KEEP   CONSTANTLY   ]N   STOKE   THE   LARGEST  AND  BEST  As- 
sortment of 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE  AND  SCHOOL  APPARATUS 

tli.it  can  lie  found  in  tlie  West.  AVe  are  tlie  sole  proprietors  of  the  IIOLDROOK  SCHOOL  Ari'AItATUS 
COMPANY,  and  manufacture  a/Z  the  articles  ever  made  by  that  Company  — many  of  which  are  greatly 
improved.     We  have  no  exclusive  agent  for  these  goods. 

SHER"\VOOD'S  INK-WELiI,,  invented  and  patented  by  Geo.  Sherwood  — best  m.-ide. 

PHILOSOPHIC  Ali  APPARATUS  — all  kinds. 

GREEN  LIQUID  SLATING  for  Blackboards  — best  known. 

In  short,  for  any  thing  and  every  thing  to  completely  outfit  .a  College  or  School  of  any  grade,  send  to 

OiEJO.    <Ss    G.    'SJST.    SHIEXlXl^OOID, 

105  Maili^oii  Street,  Chicago. 


t)?5=,Send  for  EnrcATioxAL  Messenger. 

tt^Seud  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  PiiiLosopni- 

OAL  and  Chemkai,  Apparatus. 
tfS^Send  for  School-Book  List. 


'ar«L.  Send  fcjr  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  School  Flr- 

XITURE. 

ijfS_,  Send  for  Catalogue  of  Maoic  La.merxs  and 

Sliiics. 


ANALYTICAL  SCHOOL  READERS. 


RICHARD  EDWARDS,  LL.D.,  Pres.  lU.  Normal  University; 

AM, 

J.  RUSSELL  WEBB,  Author  of  Normal  Series  and  Word  Method. 


This  series  of  lieaders  and  Speller  is  now  complete;  and  tli 
indorsements  of  any  series  of  Readers  published.  'J'liey  contai 
merit  over  any  other  series.    The  series  consists  of 


lave  already 
LW  features. 


winch  give  tli 


Analytical  First  Reader. 
Analytical  Second  Reader. 
Analytical  Third  Reader. 


SOpp.  IGmo. 
lC>()pp.  IGmo. 
'IbGpp.  IGmo. 


Analytical  Fourth  Reader.  'IG-ipp,  12 wo. 
Analytical  Fifth  Reader.  SGiijip.  l'2iiio. 
Analytical  Sixth  Reader.        494pp.  iL'wo. 


Analytical  Speller.     I>y  Edwards  and  'Wakren. 
Primary  Reading  Leasons,   consisting  of  eight  beautifully  printed  anil   illustrated 
Charts,  designed  to  accompany  the  Analytical  Readers.     Size,  20X^4  inclics. 


HOWLAND'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


11 Y 


icAoo  Ilifjir  School. 
proKcntfd  as  to  pmbo.l 
the  most  useful  matter  for  Public  Ciranimar  Schools,  Academies,  and  High  Schools, 
Book  and  Rlietoric  are  not  considered  a  part  of  the  Urammar. 


GKO.  IIOW'LAXI),  A.M.,  riiix.  Ci 
This  book  contains  the  leading  principles  of  Crammar  s 


ropardcil  as 
he  Spelling- 


105  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 


lIGJlLSIil   Liaili   SMf  Hi. 

MANUFACTUEED  ONLY  BY 

184  Soiitli-Clark  Street,  Cliicago. 

Per  Pint,  $1.50;  per  Quart,  $2.75;  per  Half  Gallon,  $5.25  ;  per  Gallon,  $10.00. 


A  FEW  REASONS  WHY  IT  IS  SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  OTHER  SLATING: 

Its  color  is  dead  blade  and  will  never  change. 

It  will  never  blister  or  scale  off. 

Its  surface  is  perfectly  smooth  and  will  always  remain  hard  and  firm  as  real  slate. 

It  will  never  become  glazed  so  as  to  refuse  the  slate  pencil,  chalk,  or  crayon. 

As  the  surface  absorbs  all  the  rays  of  light,  crayon  marks  can  be  seen  from  any  angle  in  the  sebool- 
room. 

Marks  of  crayon  or  pencil  erase  from  it  with  perfect  ease. 

It  is  perfectly  impervious  to  water. 

It  is  durable,  having  stood  the  test  of  ten  years'  constant  use  without  repair. 

It  can  be  applied  to  paper,  board.s  and  walls  of  every  description,  old  or  new. 

TVILDEIi'S      LIQUID       C  E  MI  E  IV  T 

should  be  applied  to  all  new  walls  before  putting  on  Slating  of  any  kind,  as  it  penetrates  the  plastering 
and  renders  the  walls  firm,  hard  and  durable,  and  prevents  their  becoming  dented  or  bruised. 

The  Slating  and  Cement  are  put  up  in  pint,  quart,  and  gallon  cans,  and  can  be  sent  safely  by  express  to 
all  parts  of  the  country  with  full  instructions  for  their  application.  PllICE  OF  EITHER— per  Pint, 
$1.75;  per  Quart,  $3.00;  per  Gallon,  $10.00.  Liberal  discounts  made,  when  purchased  in  quan- 
tities larger  than  a  gallon. 

Having  several  men  constantly  employed  in  applying  the  Slating  and  Cement,  we  are  at  all  times  pre- 
pared to  make  contracts  for  its  application  in  school  buildings  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  All  work  is 
warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  and,  on  sound  wall,  to  remain  good  ten  years  without  repair.  No  pay  is 
asked  until  tlie  Slating  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  proved  satisfactory. 

Price  of  coating  surfaces,  8  cents  per  square  foot. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Mr.  WILDER:  The  Liquid  Slating  left  by  you  as  a  specimen  upon  our  blackboards  is  the  best  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  your  mode  of  putting  it  on  is  no  small  item  in  its  favor.  Tlie  even,  finished  surface  saves 
vastly  in  the  consumption  of  crayon.    I  consider  it  the  very  best  preparation  of  the  kind  in  use. 

I.  WILKINSON,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Jacksonville,  Illinois,  February  10, 1S6S. 

A  short  time  ago,  Mr.  J.Davis  Wilder  put  upon  the  blackboards  in  my  recitation  room  about  two  square 
yards  of  the  Excelsior  Liquid  Slating.  The  contrast  between  the  Excelsior  and  the  rest  of  the  blackboard 
was  so  great  that  at  the  first  opportunity  I  employed  Mr.  Wilder  to  slate  the  entire  surface.  The  Excel- 
sior Liquid  Slating  is  ?/!os<  exccHew<.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  none  better.  I  cheerfully  recommend  it  to 
School  Boards  and  School  Directors  everywhere.  I  also  recommend  Mr.  Wilder  as  one  well  qualified  to 
put  blackboards  in  the  very  best  condition. 

J.  V.  N.  STANDISn,  Prof,  of  Math,  and  Astronomy,  Lombard  University. 

Galesburg,  111.,  Teb.  15, 1868. 

J.  Davis  Wilder,  Esq.,  made  application  to  me  some  time  in  September,  1867,  for  permission  to  try  his 
Excelsior  Liquid  Slating  on  the  blackboards  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Chicago.  He  was  authorized  to  put 
on  a  few  squares  as  a  test.  Since  that  time,  with  permission  of  the  Superintendent,  J.  L.  Pickard,  Esq  , 
and  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education,  I  have  employed  him  to  put  on  about  15,000  square  feet  of  the 
slating.  Teachers  speak  highly  of  it,  and  I  consider  it  superior  to  any  Blackboard  Slating  we  have  here- 
tofore used.  JAMES  WARD,  Building  and  Supply  Agent  of  Public  Schools. 

Chicago,  March  31, 18G8. 

*  *  *  My  blackboards  are  made  with  a  colored  hard  finish.  One  of  them  was  very  defectively  made, 
being  rough,  full  of  holes,  and  beginning  to  break  away.  Without  any  confidence  in  the  result,  for  I 
h.ave  had  much  experience  with  tlie  various  slatings,  I  told  Mr.  Wilder  to  try  his  skill  on  this  one.  He 
did  so,  stopping  the  holes  and  leaving  tho  board  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  It  is  smooth,  the  chalk- 
marks  erase  readily,  it  does  not  cut  the  rubber,  and  does  not  use  up  the  crayon  as  do  many  others.  Mr. 
Wilder's  Slating  is  certainly  very  good,  making  a  much  smoother  and  better  surface  than  usual,  aiid  I  am 
happy  to  commend  it  to  all  desirous  of  securing  good  blackboards.  School  Directors  can  do  no  better  than 
to  employ  Mr.  Wilder  to  slate  their  boards,  as  they  will  thus  be  sure  of  pood  results. 

^    ■'  .  .-  WM.  M.  BAKER,  Principal  High  School. 

Springfield,  111.,  Feb.  15, 1808. 

J.  DAVIS  WILDER,  Esq.  :  The  trial  of  your  Excelsior  Slating  upon  my  blackboards  has  proved  a  de- 
cided success.  The  article  is,  in  my  opinion,  preferable  to  any  other  in  use  for  the  production  of  a  good 
blackboard  surfitce.  Z.  QROVER,  Principal  Dearborn  Seminary,  Chicago. 

I  fully  agree  with  Prof.  Grover  in  his  opinion  of  the  Excelsior  Liquid  Slating. 

'    "  S.  H.  WHITE,  Principal  Brown  School,  Chicago. 


Professors  Fowler  and  Jtfarch's  Series  of 
EJVGLISH  GRJIMMARS. 


THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  IN  ITS  ELEMENTS  AND  FORMS.  With  a  History  of  its 
Origin  and  Development,  and  a  full  Grammar.  Designed  for  Colleges,  advanced  Stiidents, 
and  Libraries.  '  By  \yiLLiAM  C.  Fowler,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Amherst  Col- 
lege. New  and  Revised  Edition.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50 ;  Sheep  extra,  $3  00 ;  Half  IMorocco, 
$4  75. 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  IN  ITS  ELE.AIENTS  AND  FORMS.  With  a  History  of  its 
Origin  and  Development.  Abridged  from  the  Octavo  Edition.  Designed  for  General  Use 
in  Schools  and  Families.  To  which  is  added  March's  Metliod  of  Philoloc/ical  Study  of  the 
English  Languoxje.     12mo,  Sheep,  f  1  75. 

COMMON  SCHOOL  GRAMMAR.  Easy  Lessons  in  Etymology  and  Sj-ntax.  Abridged  from 
the  Octavo  Edition  of  "The  English  Language  in  its  Elements  and  Forms."  Prepared  for 
General  Use  in  Common  Schools.  A  New  Edition,  Revised,  with  the  Addition  of  Exercises 
for  Young  Pupils.     ICmo,  Cloth,  75  cents. 

MARCH'S  METHOD  OF  PHILOLOGICAL  STUDY.  Method  of  Philological  Study  of  the 
English  Language.  By  Francis  A.  ^VIarch,  Professor  of  the  English  Language,  and  Lec- 
turer on  Comparative  Philology  in  Lafayette  College.     12mo,  Cloth,  75  cents ;  Paper,  60  cents. 

MARCH'S  ANGLO-SAXON.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Anglo-Saxon.  By  Fkancis  A. 
March.     8vo.     {In  Press.) 

The  foregoing  Sebies  of  English  Grammars  has  received  such  satisfactofy  testimonials  from  eminent  Teach- 
ers and  Scholars  iu  our  country  that  the  Author  and  Publishers  have  been  encouraged  to  make  certain  addi- 
tions to  each  member  of  the  series.  These  several  additions,  taken  separately,  make  each  gramipar  better 
adapted  to  the  specific  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  prepared,  and,  taken  collectively,  make  the  -nhole 
series  better  adapted  to  the  educational  wants  of  the  pubbc.  They  are  intended  to  fit  these  grammars  for 
hand-books  of  continual  use  in  reading  and  studying  the  master-pieces  of  English  literature,  and  in  speaking 
and  writing  the  English  language  in  common  life.  * 


THE   ONLY  PROGRESSIVE   AND    GRADED    SERIES    ON 
THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

By  DR.  WORTHINGTON  HOOKER, 

Professor  of  Medicine  in  Yale  College. 

THE  'CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  NATURE.  For  the  Use  of  Families  and  Schools ;  intended  to 
aid  Mothers  and  Teachers  in  training  Children  in  the  Observation  of  Nature.  In  Three  Parts. 
Parti.  Plants;  Part  II.  Animals;  Part  III.  Air,  Water,  Heat,  Light,  &c.  Illustrated 
by  Engravings.  The  Three  Parts  complete  in  One  Volume,  Small  4to,  Cloth,  $2  00 ;  Sepa- 
rately, Clothj  90  cents  each. 

FIRST  BOOK  IN  CHEMISTRY.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Families.  Illustrated  by  En- 
^avings.     Square  4to,  Cloth,  90  cents. 

NATURAL  HISTORY.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Families.  Illustrated  by  nearly  300  En- 
gravings.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  (Science  for  the  School  and  Family,  Part  I.)  Illustrated  by 
nearly  300  Engravings.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

CHEMISTRY,  (Science  for  the  School  and  Family,  Part  II.)  Illustrated  by  numerous  Engrav- 
ings.    12mo.  Clotli,  $1  50. 

MINERALOGY  AND  GEOLOGY.  (Science  for  the  School  and  Family,  Part  III.)  Illustrated 
by  numerous  Engravings.     12mo,  Cloth,  §1  50. 

These  Text-Books  on  the  Natural  Sciences,  durins  the  several  years  iu  which  they  have  been  before  the 
public,  have  becu  thoroughly  tested  in  some  of  the^best  schools  m  the  country,  with  the  most  happy  and 
satisfactory  results.  By  them  it  has  been  conclnsively  proved  that  school-childreu  arc  never  too  young  to  be 
interested  and  benefited  by  lessons  in  the  Natural  Sciences,  and  that  the  main  obstacle  which  has  heretofore 
prevented  an  acquirement  of  such  information  Las  been  the  lack  of  suitably  prepared  books.  Dr.  Hooker  has 
fully  supplied  this  need  by  prefacing  his  higher  books,  suitable  for  high  schools  and  academies,  with  several 
elementary  works,  the  matter  of  which  is  fully  within  the  comprehension  of  children  six  or  eight  years  of  age, 
and  is,  in  common  with  that  of  the  higher  books,  given  in  such  an  attractive  and  entertaining  manner  ae  to 
uniformly  engage  the  interest  of  the  piipil. 

IIAEPER  &  BROTIIEES,  PrBLisiiERS, 

Fkaxklin  Square,  New  York. 


A  NEW  SERIES  OF  GREEK  AND  LATIN  BOOKS. 


I. 

Now  Ready.  ^ 

PRINCIPIA  LATIN  A,  Part  I. 

A  FIRST  LATIN  COURSE,  comprehending  Grammar,  Delectus,  and  Exercise  Book,  with 
Vocabularies.  By  William  Smith,  LL.D.,  Author  of  the  "  History  of  Greece,"  and  Editor 
of  a  "  Classical  Dictionary,"  and  the  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,"  &c.  Re- 
vised by  Henry  Dkisler,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  Editor 
of  "Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon,"  and  "Yonge's  English-Greek  Lexicon."  12mo, 
Flexible  Cloth,  75  cents. 

I  have  taught  Latin  for  ten  years,  but  never  with  so 
much  success  to  my  class  and  ease  to  myself  as  when 
I  used  the  "Principia  Latina." — Professor  J.  C.  I^ng, 
Westfield  A  cademy,  K  Y.  ^ . 

It  holds  between  its  two  lids  every  thing  which  the 
learner  needs  for  the  time.— The  Lutheran. 


It  is  the  very  book  needed  for  my  school,  and  de- 
sired in  vain  for  many  years.  I  studied  Latin  and 
Greek  with  similar  books  when  a  boy  in  France  and 
Switzerland,  and  I  know  all  their  worth. 

I  think  Dr.  Drisler's  additions  and  alterations  most 
valuable.— Pro/essor  Elie  Chaeliee. 


II. 

Just  Ready. 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA,  Part  II. 

A  FIRST  LATIN  READING-BOOK,  containing  an  Epitome  of  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars,  and 
L'Homond's  Lives  of  Distinguished  Romans.  With  a  short  Introduction  to  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties, Notes,  and  a  Dictionary.     By  William  Smith,  LL.D.  ;  and  Henry  Drisler,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Latin  in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  &c.     12mo,  Flexible  Cloth,  f  1  25. 


I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  its  text  it  is 
much  the  best  Latin  Reader  yet  published  in  this  coun- 
try, while  in  its  notes,  vocabulary,  .&c.,  it  is  certainly 

inferior  to  no  previous  book  of  the  kind The 

abridged  and  simplified  Ccesar  is  just  the  thing  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  unabridged  Ccesar,  and  the  Viri 
Romce  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  Roman  History 


and  Grecian  History  of  Jacobs  and  his  followers.— /Vo- 
fessor  W.  J.  Rolpb,  High  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

It  seems  to  m«  exactly  adapted  to  form  a  connecting 
link  between  the  elementary  exercises  commonly  taken 
with  the  first  study  of  etymology  and  the  consecutive 
reading  of  Latin  authors. — Professor  Albeet  C.  Pek- 
K.IN8,  High  School,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


III. 

In  Press: 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA,  Part  IIL     A  Manual  of  Latin  Composition,  Prose 
and  Verse. 

IV. 

In  Press  •' 

PRINCIPIA  GR^CA,  Part  I.    Declension  and  Conjugation.     With  Read- 
ing Lessons  and  Exercises. 

V. 

In  Press: 

PRINCIPIA  GRJECA,  Part  H.     Elements  of  Syntax.     With  Reading  Les- 
sons from  Xenophon,  and  Exercises. 


We  would  invite  the  attention  of  Officers  of  Schools  and  Academies  to  our 

STUDENT'S  HISTORIES. 

STUDENT'S  HUME, 789  pages. 

GIBBBON, 677      " 

FRANCE, 730      " 

SMITH'S  GREECE, 704      " 

LIDDELL'S  ROME, 678      " 

Price  per  Volume,  Cloth,  |2  00 ;  Sheejy,  |2  50. 

asdic  plan  of  the  Student's  Histories  are  thus 


While  embracing  the  last  results  of  the  profoundest 
historical  researches  of  au  age  in  which  this  whole 
field  has  been  explored  with  a  minute  accuracy  never 
before  dreamed  of,  they  are  yet  brought  within  a  com- 
pass suited  to  the  wants  of  the  general  student,  who 
needs,  and,  if  possible,  must  have,  the  golden  lessons 
of  these  twenty-five  centuries,  and  yet  can  not  get  time 
to  get  them  out  of  the  mine.  Every  volume  in  the 
series  is  furnished  with  a  copious  index,  and  is  rich  in 
illustrations— maps,  plans,  engravings— inserted  not 
for  show,  but  for  use,  and  drawn  from  the  most  au- 
thentic sources.    The  conception  and  execution  of  the 


cyclopasi 

equally  admirable.    The  finish  of  the  details  suits  the 

magnificence  of  the  outline.— Poritond  Daily  Press. 

They  are  most  fit  for  use  in  the  higher  classes  of 
good  schools.  Even  the  mature  scholar  may  be  glad 
to  have  on  his  shelves  these  elegant  manuals,  from 
which  he  can  at  a  glance  refresh  his  memory  as  to  a 
name  or  a  date.  And  he  will  not  use  them  for  refer- 
ence alone ;  he  will  assuredly  be  tempted  to  read  them 
for  the  clearness  of  statement  and  the  just  proportion 
with  which  there  is  traced  in  each  of  them  the  story 
of  a  nation.— Z/ondon  Examiner. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Eeanklin  Square,  New  York. 


A  TREATISE  ON  METEOROLOGY. 

By  ELIAS  LOOMIS,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Astronomy  in  Yale  College,  and  Author  of 
"A  Course  of  Mathematics." 

PRICE  $2  00. 

Tliis  Toliime  has  been  for  several  years  in  preparation,  and  is  designed  to 
give  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  science.  It  treats  of 
tlie  constitution  and  weight  of  the  air ;  of  its  temperatm-e  and  moisture ;  of 
the  movements  of  the  atmosphere ;  of  the  precipitation  of  vapor  in  the  form 
of  dew,  hoar-frost,  fog,  cloud,  rain,  snow,  and  hail ;  of  the  laws  of  storms,  in- 
cluding tornadoes  and  water-spouts ;  of  atmospheric  electricity,  thunder- 
stonns,  and  the  Polar  Aurora ;  of  the  rainbow,  mirage,  coronae,  and  halos  ; 
as  also  shooting  stars  and  aerolites. 

This  volume  is  designed  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  colleges  and  high  schools. 


DR.  LOOMIS'S  WORKS. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  AEITIIMETIC.  Designed  for  Children.  16mo, 
166  pages,  Llalf  Sheep,  40  cents. 

A  TEEATISE  ON  APJTIBIETIC,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  Twelfth 
Edition.     12mo,  352  pages,  Sheep,  $1  25. 

ELEMENTS    OF  ALGEBRA.      Designed   for   the  Use   of  Beginners. 

Twenty-sixth  Edition.     12mo,  281  pages.  Sheep,  $1  25. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA.     Revised  and  Printed  fi'om  New  Plates. 
8vo,  384  pages.  Sheep.     {In  Press.) 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY  AND  CONIC  SECTIONS.    Tliirty-first 
Edition.     8vo,  234  pages,  Sheep,  $1  50. 

TRIGONOMETRY  AND  TABLES.  Twenty-eighth  Edition.  8vo,  360 
pages.  Sheep,  $2  00.  The  Trigonometry  and  Tables  bound  separately. 
The  Trigommetnj,  %l  50  ;  Tables,  $1  50. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY,  and  of  the  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus.  Twenty-second  Edition.  8vo,  278  pages, 
Sheep,  §2  00. 

ELEMENTS-  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  Designed  for  Academies 
and  High  Schools.     Eighth  Edition.     12mo,  350  pages,  Sheep,  §1  50. 

A  TREATISE  ON-  ASTRONOMX.  Third  Edition.  8vo,  388  pages. 
Sheep,  $2  00. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  ASTRONOMY.  With  a  Collec- 
tion of  Astronomical  Tables.     Eighth  Edition,     8vo,  497  pages,  Sheep, 

$2  00. 

RECENT  PROGRESS  OF  ASTRONOMY,  especially  in  the  United 
States.     Revised  Edition.     12mo,  396  pages,  Cloth,  $1'*0, 

HAKPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


KNAPP'S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  and  FRENCH  READINGBOOK. 


FRENCH  GRAMMAB. 

A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  French  Language :  containmg  a  Grammar,  Exer- 
cises, Reading  Lessons,  anfl  a  complete  Pronouncing  Vocabulary.  By 
William  L  Knapp,  M.  A.,  Author  of  "A  French  Reading-Book."  12mo, 
HalfLeather,  II  75. 

FRENCH  READING-BOOK. 

CHRESTOMATHIE  FRANgAISE :  Containing,  L  Selections  from  the  best 
French  Writers,  with  copious  References  to  the  Author's  French  Grammar, 
II.  The  Master-pieces  of  Moliere,  Racine,  Boileau,  and  Voltaire ;  with  Ex- 
planatory Notes  and  a  Pronouncing  Vocabulary.  By  William  I.  Knapp, 
M. A,     1 2mo,  Half  Leather,  |1  75. 

There  is  an  opinion  existing  in  the  minds  of  American  educators  that  a  Frenchman,  a  German, 
or  an  Italian  is"  the  best  man  to  teach  his  own  language.  So  he  would  be  to  people  of  his  own 
language,  but  not  otherwise.  No  one  can  meet  the  difficulties  of  an  American  learner  of  a  foreign 
tongue  so  well  as  an  American  who  has  been  through  it  himself,  and  has  gained  a  complete  schol- 
arship. Such  an  one  is  the  author  of  our  French  Grammar  and  Reader,  and  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  use  of  his  series  is  full  and  convincing  prpof  that  he  has  anticipated,  with  unusual  dex- 
terity, the  difficulties  of  a  learner. 


FRENCH'S  ARITHBIETICS. 


L  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NUMBERS,     16mo,  40  cents, 
n,  ELEMENTARY  ARITHjVIETIC  FOR  THE  SLATE.     16mo,  50  cents. 

m.  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC.     {In  Press) 

IV.  COMMON-SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC,     {In  Press.) 
V.  ACADEMIC  ARITHMETIC.     {In  Pre2mration.) 


Fii-st  Lessons   in  Numbers,  in   the  Natural  Order.      First,  Visible 

Second,  Concrete  Numbers;   l^\aY(i,  Abstract   Numbers.     By  John  H. 
French,  LL.D.     Handsomely  Illustrated,     16mo,  40  cents. 

This  little  book  of  120  pages  is  divided  into  fifteen  sections,  embracing  the  subjects  of  Counting, 
Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Division ;  the  Fractional  Parts  of  Numbers,  Halves, 
Thirds,  and  Fourths  ;  Tables  of  the  Denomination  of  Monev,  Weights,  and  Measures  in  common 
use  ;  the  Tables  of  Combinations,  arranged  upon  a  new  plan  ;  and  a  manual  of  suggestions  for  the 
use  of  Teachers. 

Elementary  Arithmetic  for  the  Slate,  in  which  Methods  and  Rules  are  based 
apon  Principles  established  by  Induction.  By  John  H.  French,  LL.D. 
Handsomely  Illustrated,     16mo,  50  cents,^ 

The  object  of  this  book,  designed  especially'for  _ 
viz.  :  1st."  To  give  to  young  learners  a  good  foundation  for  the  study  of  the  Science  of  Numbers, 
by  basing  all  Methods"  of  Operation  upon  Principles  ;  and,  2d.  To  give  them  as  much  knowledge 
as  possible  of  the  business  affairs  of  life,  by  the  introduction  of  business  transactions  stated  in  cor- 
rect business  language. 

The  plan  of  the  work  differs,  in  most  of  its  essential  points,  fi'om  that  of  other  works  of  a  like 
grade.  To  these  points  of  difference — and  it  is  confidently  believed  of  superiority — the  attention 
of  parents  and  teachers  is  particularly  invited. 

BS"  The  other  looks  0{f  the  series  will  contain  many  new  and  valuable  features  that  ivill  especially  commend 
them  to  the  practical  %vants  of  the  age. 

ILiRPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 
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HARPER'S  SCHOOL  and  FAMILY  SLATE, 

For  Exercises  in  Writing,  Printing,  Drawing,  and  Figures.    Slates,  with  a  full 
Set  of  Cards  accompanying  each,  Nine  Dollars  per  Dozen. 

No  other  one  appliance  for  school  use  possesses  so  many  valuable  features  as 
the  School  and  Family  Slate,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statements : 

Writing  Lessons. — The  Cards  contain  twenty-six  full-line  copies  for  writing, 
and  these  are  systematic  and  progressive.  On  the  first  six  cards  are  fourteen 
copies  in  writing,  and  in  copying  these  the  child  learns  the  forms  and  proportions 
of  all  the  small  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  while  in  writing  the  twelve  copies  con- 
tained on  the  last  six  Cards  he  learns  to  write  all  the  capitals.  As  all  these  cop- 
ies may  be  written  any  desired  number  of  times  upon  the  Slate,  the  writing-lessons 
alone  are  worth  more  than  the  whole  price  of  the  Slate. 

Printing  Lessons. — In  most  primary  schools  children  are  taught  to  print  at  th^^ 
same  time  that  they  are  learning  to  read  and  spell.  These  Cards  contain  twelve 
full  lines  of  lessons  in  printing,  the  lessons  consisting  of  over  fifty  familiar  words, 
and  embracing  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  both  small  letters  and  capitals.  In 
copying  these  printing  lessons  children  not  only  learn  the  forms  of  all  the  Roman 
letters,  but  they  also  learn  to  spell  and  read  over  fifty  familiar  words — more  than 
one  fourth  as  many  as  are  contained  in  most  of  the  primers  used  in  schools. 

Drawing  Lessons. — The  desire  to  make  pictures  is  universal  among  children. 
The  drawing  lessons  on  the  Cards  are  arranged  with  special  reference  to  pro- 
gressive development  in  this  branch  of  instruction.-  The  first  eight  cards  contain 
thirty-nine  simple  progressive  lessons  in  isometric  outline  drawing,  and  the  last 
four  Cards  contain  twenty-six  lessons  in  rectangular  drawing,  making  in  all  sixty- 
five  drawing  lessons — a  number  sufficient  to  interest  a  child  and  occupy  hi^leisure 
half-hours  for  many  months. 

Arithmetical  Exercises. — The  Cards  contain  sixty  exercises  in  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  The  figures  are  clear  and  distinct,  and 
while  the  child  is  performing  the  exercises  he  is  also  learning  to  make  good 
figures,  and  to  place  his  woi;Jc  in  proper  form  on  his  slate. 


HARPER'S  WRITING-BOOKS. 

combining  Symmetrical  Penmanship  with  Marginal  Drawing  Lessons.  In  Ten 
Numbers.  The  first  five  Numbers  now  ready.  Price  per  dozen,  Two  Dollars. 
Liberal  terms  for  introduction.     Send  for  specimen  sheet. 

Teachers  are  well  aware  that  children  are  fond  of  making  pictures,  and  that^ 
exercises  in  drawing  improve  a  person's  hand-writing,  and  vice  versa.  Drawing 
has  not  been  generally  introduced  into  schools,  because  no  suitable  books  could 
be  obtained,  and  few  teachers  are  competent,  without  a  book,  to  give  instruction 
in  the  art. 

This  Series  contains  a  Symmetrical  System  of  Penmanship,  easily  acquired  and 
rapidly  written.  •  The  "  helps"  to  the  acquisition  of  this  system  are  simple  and 
valuable,  and  the  system  is  what  its  name  indicates,  "  symmetrical" — every  letter 
being  formed  upon  geometrical  principles  and  of  unvarying  proportions. 

The  dravMng  lessons  commence  with  straight  lines  of  the  same  slope  as  the 
main  lines  of  the  writing,  and  progress,  step  by  step,  through  straight  and  curved 
lines,  geometrical  forms,  architecture,  foliage,  perspective,  figures  of  animals,  per- 
sons, etc.  Rules  and  directions  are  printed  upon  the  covers  of  each  book,  making 
each  Number  complete  in  itself 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


WILLSON'S  SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  SERIES  OF 
KEADERS  AND  SPELLERS. 


Primary  Speller, 

80  pages 

,    56  cuts,  $0  15. 

Larger          ' ' 

168      " 

36     "           35. 

Primer                      (First 

Book  of  Reading  Series),    48      " 

107     "           25. 

First  Reader            (Second 

84      " 

132     "           40. 

Second  Reader         (Third 

154      " 

100    "          60. 

Int.  Tiiird  Reader    TFourth 

216      " 

77    "          80. 

Third  Reader          (Fifth 

264      " 

142     "          90. 

Int.  Fourth  Reader  (Sixth 

312      " 

65    "      1  10. 

Fourth  Reader         (Seventh 

'•         360      " 

164     "       1  35. 

Fifth  Reader            (Eighth 

'•         540      " 

208     "      1  80. 

These  Readers,  although  first  published  only  seven  years  ago,  have  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
prominent  educators  that  Skill  is  Reading  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Natural  Sciences  can  be 
acquired  at  the  same  time. 

They  have  already  been  officially  adopted  by  the  following  States,  -N-iz. :  Indiana,  Kansas,  Cal- 
ifornia, Nevada,  and  Maryland.  The  State  Board  of  Education  of  California  have  recently 
readopted  ^yiIlson's  Readers  for  a  period  of  four  years.  They  have  also  been  officially  recom- 
mended in  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  and  Utah. 

Hon.  John  Swett,  State  Superintendent  of  California,  says  :  "  Willson's  Readers  and  Spellers 
have  stood  the  test  of  the  school-room,  and  have  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  those 
who  fiivored  their  adoption.  A  great  majority  of  the  teachers  are  fully  satisfied  that  Willson's 
Readers  mark  a  new  era  in  common-school  instruction.  By  the  children,  whose  keen  perceptions, 
unbiased  by  prejudices,  often  lead  to  the  very  best  conclusions,  these  Readers  have  been  hailed  with 
universal  delight." 

The  Hon.  Isaac  T.  Goodnow,  State  Superintendent  of  Kansas,  says  :  "  Considering  the  amount 
of  reading  matter,  illustrations,  paper,  and  style  of  binding,  they  are  the  cheapest  Readers  extant." 

The  Hon.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Maryland,  says  : 
"  My  apprehension  lest  they  should  prove  better  adapted  for  teaching  Natural  History  than  for  elo- 
cutionary reading  has  been  removed,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  I  am  convinced  that, 
while  making  good  elocutionists,  valuable  information  is  imparted  to  the  children  by  the  use  of  this 
series." 

The  Hon.  Edward  Ballard,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  State  of  Maine,  says :  "Who- 
ever uses  these  works  according  to  the  plan  of  the  author  will  find  them  among  the  most  valuable 
auxiliaries  in  this  part  of  education.     Their  vaiious  merits  entitle  them  to  a  wide  circulation." 

TTie  Hon.  David  N.  Camp,  State  Supe^ntendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Connecticut,  says : 
' '  These  Readers  seem  so  constructed  and  arranged  as  to  avoid  the  objections  which  have  before 
been  raised  to  '  Scientific  Readers, 'and  to  combine  a/l  that  is  necessary  in  Ekmentanj  Insti-uction 
in  Reading,  and  in  the 2>rinciples  oj' Elocution,  with  systematic  instruction  in  Natural  Science." 

In  the  Ward  Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York,  where  they  are  largely  introduced,  and  where, 
owing  to  the  use  of  all  other  prominent  series  at  the  same  time,  their  comparative  elocutionary 
merits  are  most  thoroughly  tested,  Mr.  Henrt  Kiddle,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  says : 
"I  have  uniformly  found  the  classes  using  Willson's  Readers  as  expert  and  proficient  in  the  art 
of  reading  as  any  I  am  required  to  examine." 

HAEPER  &  BROTHEES,  Publisitees, 

Fra^'klin  Squaee,  Xew  York. 


A  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  CHARTS, 

COLOKED.     TWENTY-TWO  IN  NUMBEE. 


These  Charts  are  designed,  in  connection  with  the  'accompanying  Manual  of  Instruction  by 
Marcius  Willson,  and  the  "Primary  Object  Lessons" by  N.  A.  Calkins,  to  furnish  the  teacher  with 
the  requisite  aids  for  the  practical  application  of  a  true  system  of  Elementary  Instruction.  In  the 
six  Reading  Charts  the  type  is  sufficiently  large  to  be  read  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet.  When 
mounted,  two  are  on  a  card  of  the  size  of  8ach  chart,  about  22  by  30  inches.  They  are  sent  by 
mail,  in  sheets,  at  the  prices  named : 

In  Sheets. 

C         No.  I.  Elementary :  Si.xty  illustrated  Words 35  cents. 

tib  I  No. II.  Reading:  First  Lessons 35  cents. 

.S  J        No.  III.  Reading :  Second  Lessons 35  cents. 

■g    I         No.IV.  Reading:  Third  Lessons 35cent3. 

(^    I  No.  V.  Reading:  Fourth  Lessons 35  cents. 

l^        No.  VI.  Reading :  Fifth  Lessons 35  cents. 

No.  VII.  Elementary  Sounds 35  cents. 

No.  VIIL  Phonic  Spelling 35  cents. 

No.  IX.  Writing  Chart 35  cents. 

No.  X.  Drawing  and  Perspective t ...  35  cents. 

No.  XI.  Lines  and  Measures 35  cents. 

No.  XII.  Fonns  and  Solids 35  cents. 

No.  XIII.  Familiar  Colors,  accompanied  by  a  duplicate 

set  of  Hand  Color-Cards 

No.  XIV.  Chromatic  Scale  of  Colors 


I{ 


$150  ( 

$120  ) 

No.  XV.  Animals.     Economical  Uses ■ 60  cents.  \ 

No.  XVI.  Classification  of  Animals 60  cents.  \ 

No.  XVIL  Birds.     Their  Classification ; 60  cents.  \ 

No.  XVIIL  Reptiles  and  Fishes 60  cents,  j 

No.  XIX.  Botanical  Forms,  &c 60  cents.  \ 

No.  XX.  Classification  of  Plants 60  cents,  i 

No.  XXI.  Economical  Uses  of  Plants >. 60  cents.  \ 

No.  XXII.  Economical  Uses,  continued 60  cents,  j 

Price  of  the  entire  Set,  in  Sheets $11  70. 

"        "        "        "    Mounted 18  00. 

"        "        "        "    AtlasForm 20  00 

Calkins's  Primary  Object  Lessons $1  50. 

Willson's  Manual  of  Object  Teaching 1  50. 


Mounted. 
\  $1  25. 
[•  $1  25. 
\  $1  25. 
[  $1  25. 
\  $125. 
\  $1  25. 

I  $8  20. 


$183. 
$183. 
$183. 
$183. 


This  is  the  most  extensive  and  perfect  series  of 
School  Charts  published  in  this  coxmtTy.— Massachu- 
setts Teacher. 

Send  for  these  Charts,  and  use  them.  If  you  do,  our 
word  for  it,  you  will  bless  us  for  penning  these  lines. 
—Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster. 

These  are  the  most  attractive  and  beautiful  School 
Charts  ever  published.— itfaine  Teacher. 

A  school-room  with  these  twenty-two  Charts  sus- 
pended on  its  walls  is  converted  from  what  is  too  often 


a  prison  of  dreariness  to  a  picture-gallery  of  childish 
delights. — Indiana  School  Journal. 

These  Charts  are  admirable  in  desipu,  full  in  details, 
and  yet  happily  condensed,  and  most  beautiful  in  exe- 
cution. Their  publication  marks  an  important  step 
in  the  progress  of  object  teaching  in  this  country. — 
Rev.  B.  G.  NoKTHKOP,  Secretary  of  Connecticut  Board 
of  Education. 

These  Charts  surpass  my  highest  expectations.— D. 
Franklin  Wells,  State  Superintendent  of  Iowa. 


FHONIC    CHARTS, 
FOR  SELF-TRAINING  IN  THE  SOUNDS  OF  LANGUAGE. 

By  N.  a.  calkins, 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  City, 


The  Set  comprises  Twelve  Charts,  size  18  by  28  inches,  mounted  on  a  single  roller.  Price 
$3  00  per  Set,  sent  by  mail.  The  Charts  are  printed  on  bleached  manilla  paper,  which  for  diu-a- 
bility  is  second  only  to  parchment.  They  combine  simplicity  of  arrangement,  convenience  of  form, 
cheapness,  and  durability  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  Sound  Charts  before  oflered  to  the  public. 

In  our  country,  which  has  become  the  adopted  home  of  people  from  all  the  countries  of  the 
earth,  there  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  a  systematic  course  of  training  in  the  correct  sounds  of  our 
language.  Our  public  schools  contain  pupils  whose  mother  tongues  represent  all  nations  ;  and  in 
these  institutions  all  are  to  be  assimilated — Americanized.  The  ordinary  lessons  of  school  in 
reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  even  of  grammar,  do  not  supply  the  needed  training 
of  the  vocal  organs  to  give  those  habits  in  speaking  our  language  which  ought  to  be  formed  by 
children  while  at  school. 

It  is  believed  that  these  Charts  contain  a  classification  so  simple,  and  an  arrangement  so  well 
adapted  to  teaching  the  sounds,  that  even  those  teachers  who  have  had  but  little  or  even  no  previous 
instruction  on  the  subject  can  use  them  siiccessfuUy. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


W^'' 


FOK 

AT  CENTRALIA, 

September  1st,   3d  and   3d,  1868. 


TTJESHDJ^'S',    Se:pt.    1st. 
9.00  A.M.,  Prayer.     9.15,  Organization.     10.15,  Address  b}'  IIox.  X.   Bateman. 

11.30,  Bu;'ine8s. 
2.00  P.M.,  Music:  0.  Blackman.     2.30,  Lecture:  Force,  the  Teacher's  great  want. 

Dr.  Rob't  Allyn.     3.30,  Discussion :  Resolved,  That  legal  eligibility  to  the 

County  Superintendency  should  embrace  the  hoklivg  of  a  State  Certificate.    A. 

J.  Blanchard,  Litchfield;  J.  P.  Slade,  Belleville;  J.  S.  Stevenson,  Sparta. 

4.30,  Business. 
Etcni'iKj. —  Lecture  by  Dr.  D.  Read. 

9.00  a.m.,  Prayer.  9.10,  Music:  0.  Blackmax.  9.30,  Lecture  by  Sanborn  Ten- 
SEY.  10.30,  Penmanship:  Wm.  M.  Scribner.  11,  Discussion :  Thatattcnd- 
ancc  upon  School  should  be  made  compulsory  by  Uiw.  Dr.  D.  Read,  Upper 
Alton ;  B.  G.  Roots,  Tamaroa. 

2.00  P.M.,  Music:  0.  Blackman.  2.30,  Lecture  by  Sanborn  Tenxey.  3.30,  Pen- 
manship: R.  C.  Spencer.  4,  Discussion:  Resolved,  That  the  State  Certificate 
should  be  the  only  First  Grade  Certificate  recognized  by  law;  the  Certificates  as 
novj  issued  by  County  Superintendents  to  be  known  respectively  as  Second  and 
Third   Grade  Certificates.    J.  G.  Morgan,  Cairo;  J.  M.  Pace,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Evening. — Lecture:  Utility  of  the  Classics  as  a  study  for  American  Youth.  J.  B. 
Turner. 


9.00  A.M.,  Prayer.     9.10,  Music:  0.  Blackman.     9.30,  Lecture  by  Sanborn  Ten- 

ney.     10.30,    Methods    in    Geography:    B.   G.  Roots.     11,  Lecture,  W.  T. 

Harris. 
2.00  P.M.,  Business.    4.30,  Discussion :  Resolved,  That  a  Normal  School  should  be 

established  by  the  Legislature  in  Southern  Illinois.    J.  A.  Kennedy,  Waterloo; 

J.  C.  Scott,  Olney. 
Evening. — Lecture,  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory. 


This  programme  will  be  slightly  modified  by  additions  in  the  programmes 
printed  for  distribution. 

W.  H.  V.  RAYMOND,    S.  M.  DICKEY,       ) 
J.  C.  SCOTT,  T.  M.  NICHOL,        }  Ex.  Committee. 

E.  P.  BURLTNGHAM,  J 
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TEACHERS'       INSTITUTES 


At  no  time  within  the  last  ten  years  have  Teachers'  Institutes  been 
so  numerous  in  this  state,  or  attracted  so  much  attention,  as  at  pres- 
ent. And  I  have  thought  that  something  more  may  be  said  about 
them,  to  some  profit,  in  the  Teacher. 

What  is  proverb/  a  Teachers'  Institute  f  It  is  not,  as  I  conceive,  simply 
a  teachers'  association.  Such  an  organization  is  doubtless  very  valu- 
able; but  there  is,  and  ought  to  be,  a  wide  distinction  between  an 
association  and  an  institute.  An  association  more  nearly  resembles 
other  parliamentary  or  deliberative  bodies;  and  in  its  organization 
and  management,  is  subject  to  the  rules  and  usages  which  govern  de- 
liberative bodies;  ordinary  parliamentary  forms  are  to  be  observed  in 
all  its  sessions.  Our  State  Association  is  a  body  of  this  kind;  and 
county,  city  or  township  associations  are  bodies  of  the  same  kind,  and 
are  properly  operated  in  the  same  way. 

An  institute  more  nearly  resembles  a  school:  its  purpose  is  instruc- 
tion, and  not  simply  conference  or  deliberation;  its  mode  of  manage- 
ment should  be  essentially  different  from  that  of  an  association.  It 
may  well  be  regarded  as  a  short  normal  school;  and  it  will  the  more 
fully  accomplish  its  purpose,  the  more  nearly  it  can  be  made  to  resem- 
ble a  model  school.  Promptness  of  attendance,  the  giving,  preparing 
and  reciting  of  lessons, —  the  real  drill  and  discipline  of  the  school- 
room, are  essential  to  the  proper  success  of  the  real  institute. 

For  this  purpose,  the  institute  should  be  under  the  control  and 
direction  of  some  one  man,  as  principal  or  director,  with  such  assist- 
ance as  may  be  necessary.  The  functions  of  his  office  differ  as  essen- 
tially from  those  of  a  president  as  the  ordinary  functions  of  a  school- 
master differ  from  those  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives.  "Without  such  an  officer, —  who  shall  be  the  head,  who  shall 
direct  and  control  the  exercises  of  an  institute, —  the  unity  and  com- 
pleteness which  should  attend  its  workings  will  be  lost.  The  director 
32 
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may  be  a  member  of  the  body,  into  whose  hands  the  afTairs  of  the 
institute  are  given  for  the  time  being,  or  he  may  be  some  one  from 
abroad;  in  either  case,  he  should  be  a  man  of  large  and  successful 
experience,  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  manager  of  schools. 

W/iat  are  the  objects  of  a  Teachers'  Insiilutef  It  is  no  part  of  their 
object  for  the  director  to  attempt  to  puzzle  the  members,  nor  for  the 
members  to  attempt  to  pose  the  director,  or  each  other,  with  knotty 
and  impractical  questions.  Such  things  have  no  more  place  in  an  in- 
stitute than  they  have  in  a  school.  Neither  is  it  an  object  of  an  insti- 
tute, more  than  of  a  normal  school,  to  give  extended  instruction  in 
the  branches  of  school  study:  the  time  is  too  short.  The  manner  of 
the  instruction  is  more  important  than  the  amount,  or  the  particular 
kind.  Like  the  normal  school,  the  chief  object  is  how  to  teach,  rather 
than  what  to  teach.  Yet,  one  can  better  teach  how  to  teach  by  actual 
teaching  than  by  any  specific  directions:  here,  as  in  so  many  other 
cases,  practice  is  better  than  mere  theory. 

But  an  institute  should  not  only  teach  its  members  something,  it 
should  arouse  their  enthusiasm  and  professional  spirit;  it  should  en- 
large and  deepen  and  ennoble  their  views  of  the  work  in  which  they 
are  engaged.  And  this  is  not  all:  a  teachers'  institute  fails  in  one  of 
its  most  useful  features  if  its  efiects  are  felt  by  its  members  alone:  it 
ought  to  arouse  and  interest  and  teach  the  community  in  which  its 
meetings  are  held.  This  may  be  done  in  several  ways:  the  community 
should  be  drawn  in,  to  witness  its  ordinary  drill  exercises;  and,  if 
these  exercises  are  such  as  they  ought  to  be,  they  never  fail  to  interest 
an  intelligent  and  right-thinking  people,  provided  they  can  be  induced 
to  come  to  the  meetings.  Much,  also,  may  be  done  by  evening  lec- 
tures, if  they  are  made  practical  and  sensible.  Such  lectures  should 
be  given  very  frequently  at  the  jDlace  of  holding  the  institute;  and,  if 
the  teaching  corps  is  strong  enough,  they  may  also  be  given  in  neigh- 
boring towns  and  villages.  In  this  way  the  institute  may  exert  an 
influence  over  a  large  extent  of  country. 

JIoio  can  Institutes  best  do  their  work?  I  have  already  suggested  that 
the  work  of  the  institute  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the  normal 
school.  It  is  evident  that  one  normal  school,  or  ten  even,  can  do  but 
a  small  part  in  educating  the  thousands  of  teachers  that  the  state  re- 
quires. Many  teachers  can  not  be  induced  to  attend  a  normal  school; 
but,  by  well-managed  institutes,  normal  instruction  may  be  carried  to 
the  doors  of  all,  or  nearly  all.  It  seems  a  pity  that  our  legislature  does 
not  accede  to  the  oft-expressed  wish  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion in  this  matter,  and  devote  a  small  sum  annually  to  defray  the 
expense  of  a  body  of  competent  men  to  go  around  the  state  and  do  at 
least  •&,  part  of  this  work. 

As  it  is,  it  must  be  done  by  the  counties,  chiefly;  and  our  school-law 
allows  Boards  of  Supervisors  to  appropriate  from  the  county  funds  for 
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this  purpose.  Many  of  them  do  this  willingly  and  sufficiently.  The 
sum  necessary  in  any  county  is  not  very  large;  and,  if  judiciously  ex- 
pended, 1  believe  the  returns  will  be  very  satisfactory. 

My  observation  teaches  me  that  institutes  are  often  more  success- 
ful when  their  meetings  are  held  at  some  place  other  than  the  county- 
town.  OF  course  there  are  exceptions.  There  are  so  many  things  to 
attract  attention  in  a  shire-town,  that  an  institute  often  fails  to  receive 
the  encouragement  there  that  it  deserves,  and  will  readily  receive 
elsewhere.  Again,  if  such  gatherings  are  a  benefit  to  a  community, 
such  benefit  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  any  one  locality.  The  best 
place  for  the  daily  sessions  of  an  institute  is  a  school-room.  The  work 
is  school-work;  and  no  other  j^lace  is  so  favorable,  in  its  appurtenances 
and  its  associations,  for  school-work  as  a  school-room.  A  church 
seems  to  be  the  best  place  for  the  evening  lectures.  Court-houses  and 
public  halls  are  so  often  used  for  other  jjurposes  that  there  are  almost 
always  young  and  thoughtless  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  drop- 
ping in  to  them  whenever  they  are  lighted  in  the  evening;  and,  after 
remaining  a  little  time,  they  frequently  leave  as  unceremoniously  as 
they  entered.  Such  persons  are  not  so  likely  to  disturb  a  meeting  in 
a  church  in  this  way.  I  speak  on  this  point  from  considerable  expe- 
rience, not  all  of  it  entirely  agreeable. 

The  daily  work  of  the  institute  should  deal  chiefly  with  the  elements, 
for  two  reasons.  First,  there  is  more  actual  need  of  instruction  in  the 
elements,  on  the  part  of  our  teachers.  It  is  easier  to  find  those  who 
can  teach  Surveying  well  than  those  who  can  teach  Simple  Arithmetic 
well;  there  are  more  good  teachers  of  Rhetoric  than  of  Primary  Read- 
ing, or  Elementary  Grammar.  Second,  persons  who  are  well  prepared 
to  teach  the  elements  hardly  ever  fail  in  teaching  the  higher  depart- 
ments, if  only  they  have  the  requisite  scholastic  acquirements;  but 
the  converse  is  by  no  means  true. 

Much  time  should  be  given  to  school  management,  both  as  regards 
government  and  the  philosophy  of  instruction.  There  is  a  philosophy 
of  government  and  of  instruction;  and  one  great  defect  with  our 
teachers  is  that  they  fail  to  recognize  and  attend  to  this  fact.  Ilence, 
their  work  is  entirely  hap-hazard,  or  merely  an  imitation  of  the  meth- 
ods followed  in  their  own  pujiilage.  A  set  of  lest  methods  for  govern- 
ing, or  teaching,  equally  applicable  to  all  cases  and  in  all  circumstances, 
can  neither  be  given  at  an  institute  nor  a  normal  .school,  nor  be  writ- 
ten down  in  a  book.  But  correct  principles  can  be  elucidated,  and 
good  methods  can  be  suggested.  And,  in  respect  to  methods,  the 
work  of  an  institute  should  aim  to  be  as  suggestive  as  may  be;  all  the 
exercises  should  teach  as  much  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  con- 
ducted as  by  the  direct  instruction  given,  probably  more.  Ilence,  the 
institute  should  have  its  programme  announced;  it  should  open  and 
close  promi^tly;  its  lessons  should  be  thoroughly  given,  and  rigidly 
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required;  its  order  should  be  unexceptionable; — in  all  these  respects, 
it  should  be  truly  a  model  school.  When  members  are  in  the  habit 
of  coming  late  to  the  sessions,  of  absenting  themselves  from  some  of 
the  lessons,  of  communicating  during  lesson-hours,  of  sitting  back  in 
the  corner,  or  of  asking  to  be  excused  from  the  exercises,  the  institute 
may  be  expected  to  suffer  from  these  evils  in  the  same  way  that  a 
school  would  suffer,  and  in  an  equal  degree.  In  fact,  if  a  very  large 
number  of  the  members  are  hopelessly  addicted  to  these  faults,  the 
institute  will  be  a  failure,  and  ought  to  be. 

It  will  be  well  for  teachers  to  take  their  text-books  to  the  session  of 
the  institute:  in  many  of  the  exercises  they  may  at  times  be  profitably 
used;  at  least,  1  should  regard  a  Bible  and  a  note-book  as  indis- 
pensable. 

How  long  should  an  Institute  continuef  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
longer  the  better.  But  the  term  should  not  be  so  long  that  members 
will  think  of  attending  but  a  part  of  the  time:  success  requires  the 
same  membership  from  beginning  to  end.  Neither  should  the  insti- 
tute outlive  its  interest:  in  fact,  whenever  the  interest  ceases  to  grow, 
that  may  probably  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  it  is  time  to  stop.  Three 
days  is  the  shortest  time  possible,  if  real  work  is  expected;  five  days 
are  better.  Two  weeks  would  seem  to  be  a  very  good  length;  consid- 
erable can  be  done  in  that  time,  and  yet  the  time  ought  not  to  be  too 
long  for  a  continued  and  growing  interest.  If  four  weeks  can  be 
taken,  the  work  can  be  made  quite  like  that  of  a  short  term  of  school, 
provided  the  same  members  are  there  through  the  whole  term. 

I  had  intended  to  offer  a  proposed  programme  of  exercises  for  an 
institute  of  three  days,  one  of  two  weeks,  and  one  of  four  weeks;  but 
this  article  has  grown  to  so  great  a  length  that  I  will  defer  the  jiro- 
grammes  till  the  next  number  of  the  Teacher.  E.  C.  Hewett. 

Normal,  May  11,  ISCS. 


INSTRUCTION   OF   THE   BLIND.— III. 


BY  PROF.  J.  LOOMIS. 


TITJE   SUNIOIi    CLASS. 

The  first  morning  hour  is  devoted  to  reading.  The  following  works 
in  raised  print  comprise  some  of  the  reading-books,  viz.,  Cyclopsedia 
for  the  Blind,  10  vols.,  including  Biography,  Geography,  Astronomy, 
Geology,  etc.;  Ancient  and  Modern  History;  Paley's  Natural  Theol- 
ogy; Philosophy  of  Natural  History;  Milton's  Poetical  Works;  Pope's 
Essay  on  Man;  Select  Poetry;  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  etc. 
These  are  read  for  instruction,  rather  than  as  an  elocutionary  exercise. 
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A  good  general  knowledge  of  many  subjects,  if  not  a  critical  one,  is 
thus  obtained.  Frequent  explanations  are  necessary,  and  constant 
reference  is  made  in  the  language  of  the  authorities.  If  the  reference 
is  of  general  interest,  all  attend.  Reading  thus  becomes  a  most  inter- 
esting and  important  part  of  instruction.  Many  works  are  read  and 
re-read  with  pleasure.  Very  few  pupils  are  so  conversant  with  Para- 
dise Lost  as  these.  None  appreciate  poetry  more  truly.  Long  pass- 
ages are  often  committed.  I  find  Lycidas  in  the  hand-writing  of  a 
former  pupil.  It  served  the  double  purpose  of  gratifying  her  love  of 
poetry  and  of  improving  her  writing.  Objects  of  external  beauty  were 
closed  to  her  sight,  but  her  mind  comprehended  the  beautiful.  For 
whom,  alas,  we  mourn  in  words  copied  by  her  own  hand. 

"  For  Lycidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  bis  prime, 
Young  Lj'cidas,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer." 

American  Literature  follows  this  lesson,  and  may  be  regarded  a  part 
of  it.  Biographical  sketches  of  authors  are  read,  and  outlines  of  their 
history  — as  native  jilace,  education,  profession,  works,  etc. —  are  com- 
mitted. Extracts  from  their  works  are  also  learned.  This  exercise 
is  enjoyed  very  much.  Coming,  as  it  does,  after  severer  studies,  it  is  a 
recreation.  It  is  a  continuation  of  a  course  of  reading,  begun  on  en- 
tering, and  finished  only  on  leaving  the  institution. 

ARITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA. 

A  good  knowledge  of  Mental  Arithmetic,  and  of  the  fundamental 
rules  of  Written  Arithmetic,  is  required  before  the  pupil  enters  upon 
the  study  of  Algebra.  The  utmost  care  is  observed  in  teaching  Arith- 
metic that  every  lesson  may  be  understood.  Pupils  must  not  only 
appear  to  know,  but  they  must  know.  To  this  end  reviews  are  fre- 
quent. And  as  these  reviews  are  tests  of  scholarship,  the  pupils  vie 
with  each  other  for  mastery.  When  one  book  is  finished,  the  difficul- 
ties of  another  are  examined.  In  the  solution  of  problems,  the  anal- 
ysis, differing  somewhat  from  models  in  book,  appears  a  little  formal  at 
first;  but  not  so  when  the  pupil  has  made  the  formula  entirely  his 
own.  The  facility  with  which  he  varies  the  language  in  different  and 
difficult  problems  is  admirable.  This  is  justly  attributable  to  the  at- 
tention given  to  the  formula  of  analysi.s  from  the  first.  It  is  a  uniform 
practice  to  give  a  number  of  difficult  problems,  some  times  to  the 
class  at  large,  some  times  to  each  individual,  to  be  solved  at  the  next 
lesson.  The  influence  of  this  apparently  unimportant  practice  devel- 
ops that  wonderful  power  of  memory  so  noticeable  in  the  blind.  The 
habit  of  committing  to  memory  daily  increases  the  power  to  retain. 
And  not  less  potent  is  the  habit  of  solving  problems  without  any  arti' 
Jicial  aids,  in  giving  to  mind  the  liighest  order  of  discipline  and  culture. 

When  a  pupil  advances  to  the  study  of  Algebra,  he  finds  that  the 
familiar  formula  is  easily  varied  so  as  to  apply  to  problems  in  Simple 
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Equations.  The  analysis  comes  gracefully  to  him,  while  one  not  thus 
trained  will  fail,  or  reply  like  the  genius,  "I  can  get  the  answer,  but  I 
ca'  n't  make  the  little  speech^ 

]f  you  take  a  half-sheet  of  letter  paper  and  rule  it  at  right  angles 
with  the  lines,  it  will  resemble  in  size  and  shape  the  blind  pupil's 
slate.  The  lines  may  be  regarded  as  the  divisions,  and  the  squares  the 
cavities  for  the  type.  The  type  with  embossed  letters,  figures  and 
signs  is  adapted  to  these  cavities.  By  these  a  problem  may  be  exhib- 
ited in  all  its  transformations,  as  it  would  be  on  the  blackboard. 
Every  pupil  examines  the  solution  till  he  knows  just  how  it  looks. 
This  being  done,  the  slate  is  laid  aside.  For  any  other  purpose  than 
to  exhibit  form,  it  is  a  positive  hindrance.  It  consumes  time,  it  ex- 
poses to  mistakes,  it  divides  the  attention  between  symbols  and  rea- 
sons,—in  short,  the  slate  is  not  a  help,  but  a  hindrance.  And  this  is 
equally  true  of  the  blackboard  as  now  used,  for  the  seeing. 

There  are  two  methods  of  j^resenting  Algebra.  One  is  indicated  by 
the  arrangement  of  subjects  in  the  common  text-books.  By  the  other 
the  subject  of  equations  is  presented  at  first,  the  explanation  of  terms 
signs,  axioms  and  principles  being  given  when  needed.  With  a  text- 
book in  which  problems  are  arranged  as  indicated,  the  teacher 
may  present  every  point,  distinct  and  sharp-cut  as  a  diamond.  The 
mind  of  the  pupil  will  not  be  distracted  with  terms.  Axioms  may  be 
applied  and  reasons  given,  in  stead  of  formal  rules.  My  own  expe- 
rience is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  latter  course.  A  class  which  com- 
menced at  the  beginning  of  this  session  have  never  learned  a  rule  for 
Simple  Equations,  technicalhj  so  called.  Equations  containing  one, 
two,  three  and  four  unknown  quantities  have  been  solved  by  trans- 
formations based  wholly  upon  axioms.  The  text-book  used  was  com- 
piled for  the  seeing,  but  arranged  as  suggested.  The  class  have  spent 
forty  minutes  in  recitation  daily,  and  have  advanced  as  far  as  Involu- 
tion. They  think  Algebra  much  easier  than  Arithmetic,  and  are  sur- 
prised at  the  small  number  of  rules  to  be  committed.  They  have 
gained  confidence  in  themselves,  and  are  pleased  with  the  beauty  and 
simplicity  of  the  science.  Problems  were  given  to  be  solved  at  the 
next  lesson.  If  something  new  was  involved,  the  most  simple  example 
was  selected  to  illustrate.  These  problems  were  given,  with  the 
request  that  each  master  the  difficulty  by  himself,  if  possible. 

Another  suggestion  may  be  wortliy  of  notice.  It  is  my  uniform 
practice  to  give  examples,  expressed  by  letters  and  figures,  whenever 
the  same  rules  will  apply,  as  in  Common  Fractions,  etc.  Involution, 
Evolution,  etc.,  are  much  better  understood  when  first  presented  by 
algebraic  quantities.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  a  principle  applies  to 
quantities  expressed  by  numbers  as  well  as  letters.  Thus  the  great 
gulf  which,  in  the  minds  of  pupils,  is  supposed  to  exist  between  the 
two  branches  is  bridged  over.     Algebra  is  proved  to  be  Universal 
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Arithmetic.     Time  is  saved,  and  a  move  perfect  knowledge  of  both 
Bubjects  is  obtained. 

The  following  examples  (solved  by  a  more  advanced  class  than 
the  one  referred  to)  v/ill  illustrate  what  can  be  done  without  chalk, 
as  well  as  the  success  of  presenting  the  same  subject  as  expressed  by 
literal  and  numeral  quantities. 

Extract  the  cube  root  of  «"— 3a8+8a«— 6a^+6a*— Sa^— 3a+l. 

Ans.     a^—a^-{-a-\-l. 

At  the  eighth  lesson  this  problem  was  solved  in  ten  minutes.  At 
the  fourth  lesson  after,  another  pupil  solved  the  following  in  seven 
minutes. 

Extract  the  cube  root  of  12358435328.     Ans.     2312. 

He  verified  the  result  by  involving  it  to  the  third  power.  Each 
problem  was  given  at  a  preceding  lesson.  But  neither  pupil  was 
prompted,  and  neither  had  ever  heard  the  problem  solved.  The  time 
of  recitation  was  thirty  minutes.  Any  teacher  can  decide  in  regard 
to  the  time  required  in  mastering  the  rule  and  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems. The  chief  assistance  which  I  gave  was  in  calling  attention  to 
the  expanded  forms  of  (a-j-i)^  and  of  (2+3)^.  From  these  they  readily 
understood  the  rule.  The  explanation  by  cubical  blocks  was  less  sat- 
isfactory. I  may  remark  that  a  pupil  is  taught  to  begin  to  multiply 
at  the  le/i  hand.  Each  partial  product  is  added  as  he  proceeds,  and 
the  last  result  is  the  entire  product.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  multiply  large  numbers  by  the  common  method. 

I  submit  one  example  from  Geometrical  Progression,  as  it  involves 
Affected  Quadratic  Equations,  two  unknown  quantities,  Fractions,  and 
Evolution. 

There  are  three  numbers  in  geometrical  progression:  their  sum  is  31, 
and  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  first  and  last  is  626.  What  are  the 
numbers? 

The  pupil  represented  the  series  by  x,  y' xy,  ,'/■  ^Y  the  first  condi- 
tion, a:+v/^+2/=31.     By  the  second,  .r^+?/-=  626.     Ans.     1,5,25. 

I  present  this  problem,  as  well  as  the  former  ones,  not  on  account  of 
their  difficulty,  but  on  account  of  their  length.  The  ingenuity  necessary 
to  eliminate  x  and  y  in  the  last  can  be  determined  by  the  statement. 
Ko  one  could  have  solved  the  problem  more  rapidly  or  more  correctly 
with  pencil  and  slate  than  this  pupil  did  without  aid.  This  is  true, 
also,  of  those  examples  selected  from  Involution.  Let  any  teacher 
take  a  class  thoroughly  instructed  in  Mental  Arithmetic,  and  belbre 
the  habit  of  relying  on  the  pencil  has  been  formed,  let  him  present 
Algebra  wholly  as  a  mental  exorcise,  and  he  will  be  astonislied  at  what 
can  be  done  without  the  blackboard.  And  if  he  will  subject  himself 
to  the  same  discipline,  he  will  be  still  more  astonished  at  his  own 
achievements. 
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It  Avill  be  seen  that  the  study  of  Algebra,  with  the  blind,  is  wholly 
an  intellectual  exercise.  Peculiar  circumstances  forced  this  new- 
method  upon  my  attention.  It  is  an  expedient  Avhich  saves  time  and 
labor.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  age  to  resort  to  material  illustration.  The 
blackboard  as  now  used  is  a  positive  disadvantage.  He  is  called  a 
proficient  who  can  explain  well  upon  it.  What  can  a  pupil  do  with- 
out such  aid?  Tell  us  that,  before  knowledge  and  discipline  are 
graded.  A  pupil  may  imitate  on  the  blackboard.  None  can  who  rely 
upon  verbal  analysis.  For  the  mute  the  blackboard  is  indispensable. 
The  eye  must  be  addressed.  But  if  the  knowledge  of  the  blind  and 
the  mute  may  be  compared  as  a  test  of  the  two  modes  of  instruction, 
oral  instruction  must  be  admitted  to  be  vastly  superior  to  ocular 
demonstration.  Or,  if  the  achievements  of  the  blind,  with  all  his  dis- 
advantages, be  compared  to  the  seeing,  with  all  his  faculties  and  all 
his  aids,  the  blind  will  be  found  to  be  the  equals  if  not  the  superiors 
in  excellence.  I  have  accom2:»lished  more  satisfactory  results  by  the 
methods  stated  than  ever  before.  This  I  say  after  seven  years'  expe- 
rience with  the  blind,  and  a  much  longer  time  with  the  seeing.  I  do 
not  claim  a  new  system  of  instruction,  but  a  new  method  of  present- 
ing a  subject,  or,  rather,  an  uncommon  method.  It  is  indeed  old.  It 
is  a  plain,  simple,  earnest,  direct  presentation  of  truth  to  the  mind 
without  material  helps.  It  contemplates  the  statement  of  a  principle 
and  the  study  of  that  principle.  Blackboards  are  useful  in  represent- 
ing forms.  But  forms  are  not  substance.  Arithmetic  is  a  science 
based  upon  a  few  principles;  Algebra,  upon  a  few  axioms.  But,  in 
stead  of  these  being  accepted  as  facts,  both  are  incumbered  with  innu- 
merable rules.  The  chief  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to  present  the  sub- 
jects in  order,  and  that  of  the  pupil  is  to  master  the  difficulties.  The 
greatest  obstacles  to  more  perfect  scholarship  are  text-books  full  of  un- 
necessary rules  and  explanations,  and  the  use  of  the  hlachhoard. 


WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  TO  IMPROVE  OUR  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS? 


No  possible  question  could  be  raised  of  more  importance  to  the  ed- 
ucational interests  of  any  community.  The  strength  of  most  commu- 
nities, the  wealth  of  benevolence,  the  prayers  of  the  churches,  have 
heretofore  been  chiefly  for  the  blessing  of  a  few  hundreds  in  semina- 
ries and  colleges,  for  instruction  of  a  few  score  in  academies  and  high 
schools,  while  the  foundation  of  the  education  of  these  same  scores 
and  hundreds  is  irregular  and  uncertain,  and  that  of  the  masses  in 
elementary  schools  has  been  almost  wholly  overlooked. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  educated  man  differs  from  the  uned- 
ucated, not  so  much  in  what  he  actually  knows,  as  in  his  power  to 
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appropriate  to  himself  the  facts  continually  presented.  All  life  is  but 
a  school,  and  the  part  we  spend  in  a  so-called  school-house  is  valuable 
not  merely  for  what  is  there  learned,  but  more  especially  for  the  form- 
ation of  habits  and  the  cultivation  of  methods  by  which  we  may  grasp 
the  knowledge  every  where  put  within  our  reach.  The  Old  Eed  .Sand- 
stone lay  before  thousands  who  only  saw  varying  building-material 
where  Hugh  Miller  learned  to  read  a  story  of  creation.  Some  years 
ago  the  United  States  Government  sent  an  exploring  expedition  over 
the  whole  of  the  Amazon,  over  the  Cassiquiari  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco.  The  noble  men  at  the  head  of  that  expedition  developed 
much  for  general  information;  but  only  a  few  months  ago  another 
party,  backed  by  private  wealth  in  stead  of  a  national  treasury,  spend- 
ing weeks  where  the  first  expedition  spent  months,  traversing  but  a 
portion  of  the  original  route,  with  but  a  fraction  of  the  facts  before  it 
that  the  first  party  had,  visited  the  Amazon,  and  the  public  already 
see  through  the  trained  eyes  of  Agassiz  and  his  assistants  a  Avealth  of 
tropical  vegetable  and  animal  life  before  unknown.  When  Agassiz 
visited  St.  Louis  and  found  several  fishes  previously  undescribed, 
was  it  because  he  knew  so  much  of  the  writings  of  earlier  naturalists? 
The  knowledge  of  Natural  History  was  indispensable;  yet  there  was 
in  Agassiz  a  keen  observation  cultivated  so  as  to  make,  if  not  an  ad- 
ditional sense,  at  least  vast  additional  power  of  existing  senses,  not 
possessed  by  naturalists  who,  with  full  access  to  all  published  on  the 
subject,  had  for  months  and  years  overlooked  the  variations  in  the 
products  of  the  river  sold  daily  in  their  markets. 

It  is  said  of  Edward  Everett  that  he  would  master  a  new  language 
in  a  month.  Spanish  and  Italian  and  Arabic  lie  before  any  oth,?r  as 
before  him;  but  he  had  learned  to  see  at  once  the  relations  of  the 
general  principles  of  language  in  special  languages,  which  trouble  the 
unskilled  for  years  or  for  a  lifetime. 

Habits  of  accuracy  in  observation,  in  statement,  and  in  movement, 
are  to  be  formed,  Avith  respect  for  rightful  authority  to  make  dutiful 
children,  upright  citizens,  and  a  God-fearing  community.  To  secure 
this,  the  great  work  of  the  schools  must  be  done  in  the  elementary 
departments.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  children  in  this  and  simi- 
lar communities  go  forth  to  work  and  for  various  j»urposes  before  they 
are  ready  for  the  grammar  schools.  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  indi- 
vidual, to  social  and  to  national  life,  that  in  the  brief  period  in  which 
the  school-influence  is  upon  them  it  shall  be  the  best  possible  influ- 
ence. 

Reading  is  the  great  key  to  unlock  to  us  tlie  treasures  of  thought, 
of  investigation,  and  of  experience  of  others.  A  good  reader  is  in  the 
way  to  any  education  which  his  circumstances  admit.  If  we  can  send 
forth  an  army  of  good  readers  from  our  lower  schools,  we  need  not 
fear  any  decrease  in  knowledge  in  the  community,  how  few  soever 
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pass  through  the  higher  courses  of  study.  To  make  such  readers 
requires  not  only  careful  drill  in  pronunciation  and  articulation  — 
the  mere  mechanical  part  of  reading, —  but  such  understanding  of  the 
subject  matter  as  shall  inspire  a  delivery  that  will  convey  to  others  a 
like  understanding  of  the  author.  This  can  only  be  reached  by  the 
widest  investigation  to  answer  the  questions  that  will  arise  in  the 
daily  reading-lessons. 

We  now  embrace  Eeading  and  Spelling,  with  some  Arithmetic  and 
Geography,  in  our  primary  courses.  We  shall  improve  not  so  much 
by  radical  changes  here  as  by  giving  better  opportunity  to  work. 

The  primary  teachers  have  frequently  too  many  pupils  for  each. 
The  teachers  themselves  are  trained  to  mabe  that  a  stepping-stone  to 
other  positions,  in  stead  of  being  encouraged  to  develop  their  own 
power  in  a  department  that  ought  to  rank  as  equal  with  others.  In 
large  buildings  the  lower  primaries  are  often  put  down  cellar,  and 
teachers  and  pupils  alike  are  confused  and  bewildered  by  the  noises 
around  and  above  them.  The  teachers  should  have  such  wages  as 
will  retain  there  such  as  develop  those  qualities  specially  demanded 
in  a  primary  school.  They  need  charts  in  variety  for  Drawing,  for 
Reading,  for  Natural  History,  for  helps  in  guiding  and  answering  the 
thousands  of  questions  every  mother  has  heard  from  the  little  ever- 
active  students  at  her  feet.  A  well-equipped  primary  school  should  be 
a  great  well-ordered  family,  with  its  facilities  for  illustration,  its  pic- 
tvires  and  its  cabinet  multiplied  as  many  times  as  it  exceeds  the  pri- 
vate family;  its  teacher  in  sympathy  with  childish  needs,  yet  with 
womanly  dignity  to  command  respect,  love,  and  obedience.  Such 
teachers  have  gone  from  the  primary  schools  of  our  state;  such  teach- 
ers are  now  in  the  schools,  and  others  Avill  follow  in  a  brief  appren- 
ticeship, passing  up  and  through-and  away  without  showing  their  full 
power  as  primary  trainers,  for  Avant  of  proper  support  and  opportu- 
nity, unless  the  process  of  putting  up  a  loosely-fastened,  unevenly- 
jointed  educational  structure,  with  uncertain  foundation  but  gilded 
spire,  shall  be  set  aside,  and  broad  foundations,  firmly  settled  and 
compactly  joined  together,  shall  be  placed  first,  making  a  basis  upon 
which  the  work  of  a  lifetime  may  be  securely  put,  and  then  only  have 
a  beginning  made  in  the  work  our  Creator  intended  these  minds  to  do. 


Rockford,  III.,  April,  isr.s. 


.T.\S.  H.  Bl.ODGETT. 


Benevolence  is  an  active  principle,  prompting  those  whom  it  con- 
trols to  exert  themselves  in  all  the  modes- of  beneficence  which  are  in 
their  power,  and  required  by  the  circumstances  of  their  fellow  crea- 
tures; its  sole  tendency  is  to  employ  itself  in  the  solid  and  useful 
acts  of  kindness  by  which  the  real  good  of  others  is  eificaciously  pro- 
moted. 
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THE  TOWNSHIP  SYSTEM  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


EvKRY  public-school  teacher  in  Illinois,  in  making  out  his  legal 
schedule,  observes  that  the  name  of  the  township  in  which  he  teaches 
is  not  required,  but  that  certain  blanks  must  be  filled  with  numbers, 
denoting  townships  and  ranges.  Thus  he  does  not  record  '  a  school 
kept  in  Princeton',  bvit  'a  school  kept  in  township  16  N.,  Range  9  E. 
of  the  4th  Principal  Meridian'.  In  other  parts  of  the  state  he  may 
have  to  record  south  townships  in  stead  of  north,  and  west  ranges  in 
stead  of  east,  and  to  reckon  from  the  2d  or  3d  meridian. 

He  also  finds  that,  in  legal  advertisements,  lands  are  described  by 
certain  combinations  of  numbers,  which  are  devoid  of  meaning  to  the 
uninstructed.  The  eastern  man,  accustomed  to  have  given  him  the 
length  and  bearing  of  boundaries,  and  the  names  of  the  owners  of  ad- 
jacent lands,  is  puzzled  to  find  the  land  which  he  may  own,  and  might 
see,  as  has  been  done,  his  own  land  advertised  for  taxes  without  recog- 
nizing it. 

I  chanced  one  day  to  bring  up  the  township  system  in  an  institute, 
when  a  very  general  ignorance  was  manifested.  Some  who  knew  the 
township  number  and  range  were  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  numbers,  and  most  knew  not  even  the  number  of 
their  own  township.  Our  County  Superintendent  finds  that  very  few 
children  in  our  schools  know  any  thing  about  the  subdivisions  of  the 
township. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  teachers  who  wish  to  find  in  the  Teacher 
something  which  they  can  make  practical,  take  right  into  their  school- 
rooms, and  teach  to  every  pupil,  without  any  fault-finding  on  the  part 
of  any  parent,  and  to  the  profit,  if  not  to  the  interest,  of  every  pupil, 
the  following  article  is  prepared. 

The  states  west  of  Pennsylvania  and  nortli  of  the  Ohio,  all  tlie  U. 
S.  territory  beyond  the  Mississij^pi  excepting  parts  of  Texas  and  Lou- 
isiana, all  of  Florida,  and  large  j^ortions  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
are  surveyed,  or  are  to  be  surveyed,  by  the  same  system.  Meridians, 
called  principal,  or  standard,  are  carefull}'^  surveyed,  and  certain  lines 
of  latitude  crossing  them  are  selected  as  lines  from  which  to  reckon 
north  and  south.     The  lines  of  latitude  surveyed  are  called  base  lines. 

Six  meridians  are  used  for  the  surveys  of  the  country  between  tht> 
Rocky  Mountains  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  first  princijial  meridian  is  the  west  boundary  of  Ohio,  a  lino  due 
north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  River  to  the  south  line  of 
Michigan.  Its  base  line  crosses  it  at  the  south  boundary  of  the  tract 
called  the  Connecticut  (or  Western),  Reserve.      Only  a  small  part  of 
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the  State  of  Ohio  was  surveyed  by  the  government,  as  much  of  it  was 
owned  by  states  or  companies  before  the  Northwest  Territory  was 
gi'anted  to  the  United  States. 

The  second  meridian  runs  nearly  through  the  centre  of  Indiana. 
Its  base  line  crosses  it  a  little  north  of  New  Albany,  and  is  extended 
west  to  form  the  base  line  of  the  third  meridian,  crossing  Illinois  near 
Centralia.  All  of  Indiana  and  a  little  of  the  east  of  Illinois  is  reck- 
oned from  this  meridian. 

The  third  meridian  runs  due  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to 
the  Wisconsin  line.  Its  base  line  has  been  given  above.  Most  of 
Illinois  is  reckoned  from  it. 

The  fourth  principal  meridian  starts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois. 
Its  base  line  runs  west  from  Beardstown.  All  west  of  the  Illinois 
River,  all  west  of  the  third  meridian  and  north  of  the  Illinois,  and  all 
of  Wisconsin,  are  reckoned  from  the  fourth  meridian. 

The  fifth  principal  meridian  runs  from  the  mouth  of  the  White 
River.  Its  base  line  crosses  it  about  on  the  latitude  of  Little  Rock. 
More  land  of  the  region  already  surveyed  is  reckoned  from  this  than 
from  any  other.     It  runs  to  British  America. 

The  sixth  meridian  runs  nearly  through  the  centre  of  Kansas. 

A  township  is  as  nearly  six  miles  square  as  the  shape  of  the  earth 
will  admit.  Its  east  and  west  boundaries  are  true  meridians.  As  the 
earth  is  a  globe,  the  meridians  converge,  and  a  township  which  is  six 
miles  long  on  its  south  line  will  be  somewhat  less  in  length  on  its 
north  line. 

Townships  are  numbered  north  and  south  from  the  base  line. 
Ranges  are  numbered  east  and  west  from  the  principal,  or  standard, 
meridian.  Princeton,  already  mentioned,  is  16  N.,  Range  9  E.  of  the 
fourth  Meridian:  that  is,  it  is  in  the  16th  row  of  townships  north  of 
the  base  line  of  that  meridian,  which  crosses  at  Beardstown,  and  in 
the  9th  row,  counting  east  from  the  meridian.  Mendota,  only  a  few 
miles  from  it,  is  36  N.,  1  E.  of  the  third  Princii^al  Meridian.  The  next 
township  west  of  Mendota  is  18  N.,  11  E.  of  the  fourth  Meridian,  as 
the  third  has  no  west  ranges  north  of  the  Illinois  River. 

Townships,  then,  are  reckoned  as  latitude  and  longitude  are  reck- 
oned; but  our  measuring  unit  is  a  line  of  six  miles  long  in  stead  of  a 
degree,  and  the  base  line  is  the  equator,  or  zero  of  the  latitude.  Any 
township  whose  number,  range  and  meridian  are  given  can  easily  be 
found  on  any  map  by  careful  measurement  with  dividers  from  the 
two  lines. 

But  the  system  does  not  stop  here.  Everjf  townshij)  is  subdivided 
by  a  uniform  plan  into  36  sections,  each  1  mile  square.  These  sections 
are  always  numbered  thus : 
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Section  1  is  ahvaj-s  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
township,  and  31  is  always  the  southwest. 

Each  section  is  now  divided  by  the  govern- 
ment surveyors  into  sixteen  parts,  or  forties,  as 
they  are  often  called.  These  forty-acre  lots  are 
all  numbered  on  a  plan  similar  to  the  whole 
township. 

By  this  plan,  any  forty-acre  lot  in  the  new  territo- 
ries may  be  located  exactly,  and  even  smaller  parts. 
Thus,  in  a  paper  lying  by  me,  a  man  advertises  ten 
acres  from  the  S.E.  corner  of  lot  16,  section  21,  of  a  cer- 
tain township,  and  the  star  in  the  diagram  above  indi- 
Section— 1  m.  sq.     cates  where  the  lot  is  located. 

Every  child  in  our  state  ought  to  know  these  subdivisions  of  the 
township,  and  teachers  are  urged  to  take  pains  with  their  pupils,  and 
by  frequent  drill  to  make  it  familiar  as  the  alphabet.  It  is  proposed 
at  some  future  time  to  give  the  meridians  and  base  lines  of  Michigan, 
of  the  land  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  of  the  Gulf  States,  with 
some  other  facts  of  interest.  u.  l.  b. 
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X ATUEAL  HISTORY  —  CLASSIFICATION. 


More  than  twenty  centuries  ago  man  was  called  a  microcosm,  or 
little  world;  but  not  until  recently  has  the  remark  been  appreciated. 
Perhaps  the  philosoplier  himself  was  not  aware  how  great  n  (ruth  he 
uttered.     Man  is  indeed  a  little  world. 

There  is  not  the  smallest  thing  in  nature  that  has  not  its  counter- 
part in  man;  or,  rather,  there  is  not  the  smallest  affection  or  thought 
in  man  tliat  is  not  prefigured  and  typified  in  the  world  of  nature 
around  him.  This  is  true  of  each  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  Nature; 
and,  using  this  key,  he  who  will  unlock  her  great  book  and  search 
out  her  hidden  mysteries  will  not  only  have  revealed  to  him  her  rich- 
est stores  and  most  valuable  treasures,  but  he  will  stand  awe-struck  at 
the  very  threshold  as  he  gazes  at  the  illimitable  view  opened  up  be- 
fore him  in  his  own  nature. 

So  plainly  is  this  law  manifested,  that  we  daily  recognize  it  in  our 
conversation;  and  yet  it  has  never,  until  recently,  been  carried  to  its 
legitimate  conclusions.  Do  we  not  compare  the  cruel,  savage,  blood- 
thirsty disposition  in  a  man  to  a  tiger  in  his  heart?  Do  we  not  com- 
pare the  artless  innocence  of  a  child  to  a  /ami?  When  we  depict  the 
low,  cunning  deceitfulness  of  another,  we  liken  him  to  a  serpent; 
while  his  ambitious  aspirations  are  symbolized  by  the  flight  of  an 
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eagle,  his  low,  sensual  desires  to  the  wallowing  swine,  and  so  on  indefi- 
nitely. 

If  this  is  true,  if  we  can  unfold  to  view  the  inner  man  by  studying 
the  types  of  his  thoughts  and  affections  in  the  world  of  nature,  how 
important  does  the  study  of  Zoology,  Botany,  etc.,  become! 

Natural  History  embraces  in  its  widest  sense  the  history  not  only 
of  the  animals  and  plants  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  of  every 
thing  within  its  crust.  We  propose  to  limit  this  article  to  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  Classification  of  Animals,  as  embracing  the  most  import- 
ant part  of  Zoology. 

This  classification  is  not  arbitrary;  it  is  only  tracing  the  orderly  steps 
that  mark  all  the  works  of  the  Creator,  who  is  Wisdom  and  Order  it- 
self. As  we  look  abroad  over  the  Animal  Kingdom,  we  are  struck 
with  the  great  variety  of  animal  forms.  To  study  it  effectually  we 
must  have  classification.  This  classification  of  the  Animal  Kingdom 
into  types,  classes,  orders,  etc.,  is  as  necessary  as  is  the  division  of  an 
army  into  corps,  divisions,  brigades,  regiments,  etc.  So,  to  avoid  con- 
fusion, and  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  commence  our  classifica- 
tion by  searching  out  some  leading  characteristic  which  seems  to  distin- 
guish a  large  portion  from  the  rest.  For  instance,  we  see  that  all 
animals  have  or  have  not  backbones.  The  first  we  call  Vertebrates, 
the  second  Invertebrates.  A  closer  examination  reveals  the  fact  that 
there  are  three  types  of  the  Invertebrates.  Some  of  them  are  artiadated, 
or  put  together  ivith  rings,  as  the  lobster,  earthworm,  etc.;  some  are  of 
a  soft,  yielding  texture,  as  the  muscle,  oyster,  etc. ;  while  others  still  have 
their  organs  arranged  around  a  centre,  like  the  rays  of  a  star,  as  the 
jelly-fish,  star-fish,  coral,  etc.  Our  classification,  then,  embraces  the 
four  following 

r  Vertebrates  (having  backbones). 

,,,  I  Articulates  (having  rings  or  joints). 

1  Yi'Es.   -|  j^f^ii^^i.g  (soft^  yielding,  etc. ). 

^Radiates  (organs  arranged  around  a  centre). 

Suppose  we  now  take  the  type  of  Vertebrates,  and  pursue  the  same 
coui'se  of  investigation.  We  see  at  once  that  it  includes  a  great  vari- 
ety of  animals,  some  of  which  differ  materially  from  others,  in  their 
structure,  food,  mode  of  life,  etc., —  as,  the  hare  differs  from  the  hawk, 
or  the  perch  from  the  sei-pent;  while  many  of  them  are  of  the  same 
general  nature,  and  have  their  parts  arranged  upon  the  same  plan;  so 
we  subdivide  the  Vertebrates  into  four  classes,  thus: 

r  1 — Mammals. 
„   ,  ,     ,         2-Birds. 

Vertebrates.  .  3_Rept,iies. 

[4 — Fishes. 
Those  of  the  first  class  always  produce  their  young  alive,  and  nourish 
them  with  milk  from  their  own  bodies,  have  red  blood,  and  never  more 
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than  four  feet.  Those  of  the  second  class  are  clothed  with  feathers, 
are  organized  for  flight,  produce  eggs  from  which  their  young  are 
hatched,  have  also  red  blood,  and  only  two  feet.  Those  of  the  third 
class  are  cold-blooded.,  covered  with  scales,  produce  eggs,  breathe  bj' 
means  of  lungs,  etc.  Those  of  the  fourth  class  are  also  cold-blooded, 
mostly  covered  with  scales,  but  live  entirely  in  the  water,  and  breathe 
by  means  of  gills,  etc. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  leading  characteristics  that  distinguish 
the  classes  of  Vertebrates. 

Let  us  now  take  one  of  these  classes,  say  that  of  Mammals,  and  trace 
the  differences  still  further,  classifying  those  into  one  order  that  are 
alike  in  the  complication  of  their  structure,  and  we  find  the  following 
Orders  in  the  class  of 

l—Bimana  (two-handed  1.    M;iii. 

2— Quadrumana  (four-handed  I.    Monkey,  ape,  etc. 

3— Cheiroptera  (bat-like  animals  i. 

4— Ineseetivora  (insect-eaters i.    Shrew,  mole,  etc. 

.5— Carni  vora  ( flesh-eaters  i.    Tiger,  wolf,  etc. 
Mammals.  •;    6— Marsupialia  (pouched  animals).    Opossum,  kangaroo,  etc. 

7— Kodentia  (gnawers).    Beaver,  rat,  etc. 
I    8— Edentata  (animals  without  cutting-teeth').    Armadillo,  ant-eater,  etc. 

i)—Pach,vderraata  (thick-skinned).    Elephant,  rhinoceros,  etc. 
I  10— Ruminaiitia  (eud-chewers).    Buffalo,  sheep,  deer,  etc. 
1 11— Cetacea  (whales).    Dolphins,  etc. 

In   like   manner  these  orders  might  be  subdivided  into  families, 

those  again  into  genera,  and  those  still  again  into  species;    but  this 

is  enough  for  our  purjjose.     Each  of  the  other  types  could  be  traced 

down  in  a  similar  manner,  and  we  should  then  have  an  epitome  of 

of  the  whole  Animal  Kingdom.     Our  classification  now  stands  thus: 

Orders. 
1 — Bimana. 
2 — Quadrumana. 
3 — Cheiroptera. 
4 — Insectivora. 
5 — Carnivora. 
f) — Marsupialia. 
7 — Rodenlia. 
S— Edentata. 
9 — Pacbyderniata . 
10 — Ruminantia. 


Invertebrates.  <  3 — Mollusks. 


C'la.i.'ics. 
j'lype^  f  1 — Mammals. 

l-Vertebrates.-i^-Birds 

j  3 — Reptiles. 
2— Articulates.      4— Fishes. 


4 — Radiates.  [  11 — Cetacea.* 

In  presenting  the  subject  of  Classification,  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  make  it  interesting,  not  to  enter  too  much  into  the  dry  de- 
tails. Technical  terms  are  ajjt  to  frighten  or  discourage  scholars  at 
first.  The  teacher  should  never  use  the  technical  term,  unless  he  fol- 
lows it  Avith  its  equivalent.  Let  hini  speak  of  liuminantia,  or  cud- 
cheivers,  of  Eodentia,  or  gnawers,  etc.,  and  require  the  pupil  to  do  the 
same,  until  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  them,  and  then  the  tech- 
nical term  may  be  used  and  the  other  omitted.  A  teacher  or  lecturer 
alive  to  his  duty  can  not  fail  to  make  this  subject  deeply  interesting. 
Seizing  upon  some  leading  feature,  or  some  little  peculiarity,  he  can 

*Thi8  is  Prof.  Tenney's  classifieation,  and,  with  some  modification,  is  the 
same  as  that  generally  used. 
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trace  out  a  whole  fund  of  information,  and  rivet  the  attention  of  his 
hearers,  as  he  proceeds. 

Let  him  tell  them,  as  he  describes  the  Marsupials,  for  example,  that 
only  one  family  of  this  order  is  found,  so  far  as  known,  on  the  West- 
ern Continent, —  namely,  the  opossum;  describe  the  peculiar  manner 
in  which  the  young  are  reared,  being  no  larger  than  a  common-sized 
bean  when  born,  how  they  are  afterward  received  into  the  pouch  of 
the  mother,  and  there  nourished,  and  that  only  after  four  or  five 
weeks  do  they  venture  forth,  at  which  time  they  are  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  first  born,  and  how,  upon  the  approach  of  danger,  they 
again  seek  the  mother's  protecting  pouch,  until  the  danger  has  passed, 
and  that  this  is  continued  until  they  are  large  enough  to  care  for 
themselves,  or  too  large  for  the  mother  to  accommodate.  Let  him 
tell  them  how  the  habits  of  this  animal  gave  rise  to  the  expression 
playing  "possum',  by  feigning  death,  and  this  so  perfectly  as  some 
times  to  deceive  dogs  and  inexperienced  hunters,  even  suffering  them- 
selves to  be  handled  with  impunity,  thrown  around,  etc.,  until  such 
time  as  they  suppose  themselves  unobserved,  when  they  quietly  steal 
off*;  that,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  while  only  one  family  of  this  kind 
is  known  in  America,  all  of  the  mammals  in  Australia,  over  one  hund- 
red of  which  are  known,  are  of  this  order,  such  as  the  kangaroo,  flying 
opossum,  etc. 

In  speaking  of  the  pachydermata,  or  thick-skinned  animals,  let  him 
mention  similar  interesting  peculiarities;  as,  for  instance,  the  fact  that 
the  grinders  of  the  elephant  succeed  each  other  laterally  from  behind 
forward,  and  as  the  forward  one  is  worn  out  or  displaced,  the  one  be- 
hind succeeds  it,  and  so  on  until  all  of  the  grinders,  six  or  seven  in 
number  on  each  side,  have  in  this  manner  passed  forward;  that  in 
this  it  differs  from  the  tooth  of  the  rodent  or  gnawer,  which  is  chisel- 
shaped,  and  suited  for  gnawing,  the  outer  portion  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  hard  enamel,  while  the  inner  is  of  a  much  softer  kind  of 
bone,  so  that  as  the  animal  gnaws,  he  wears  away  the  inside  of  the 
tooth  first,  and  leaves  the  enameled  part  pi'ojecting,  and  still  sharp, 
so  that  the  tooth  never  grow^s  dull;  and  as  the  enameled  part  wears 
away  the  whole  tooth  is  slowly  projected  upward  to  supply  the  wear, 
which  would  otherwise  soon  result  in  the  animal's  death.  Then  let 
him  question  the  class  closely  on  what  they  have  heard,  and  what  they 
have  learned  from  the  text-book. 

Such  facts  as  these,  coupled  with  the  otherwise  dry  details,  will  im- 
press the  class,  form  vivid  pictures  in  the  mind,  and  encourage  a  love 
of  study  and  investigation. 


In  the  work  of  school  discipline,  he  governs  best  who  seems  not  to 
govern  at  all. 
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THOMAS  ARNOLD  AS  A  TEACHER. 


His  whole  method  %vas  founded  on  the  principle  of  awakening  the 
intellect  of  eveiy  individual  boy.  Hence  it  was  his  i^vactice  to  teach 
by  questioning.  As  a  general  rule,  he  never  gave  information  except 
as  a  kind  of  reward  for  an  answer,  and  often  withheld  it  altogether, 
or  checked  himself  in  the  very  act  of  uttering  it,  from  a  sense  that 
those  whom  he  was  addressing  had  not  sufficient  interest  or  sympathy 
to  entitle  them  to  receive  it.  His  explanations  were  as  short  as  possi- 
ble—  enough  to  dispose  of  the  difficulty  and  no  more;  and  his  quest- 
ions were  of  a  kind  to  call  the  attention  of  the  boys  to  the  real  point 
of  every  subject  and  to  disclose  to  them  the  exact  boundaries  of  what 
they  knew  or  did  not  know.  With  regard  to  younger  boys,  he  said, 
"  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  they  should  understand  all  they 
learn;  for  God  has  ordered  that  in  youth  the  memory  should  act  vig- 
orously, independent  of  the  understanding  —  whereas  a  man  can  not 
usuallj"^  recollect  a  thing  unless  he  understands  it."  But  in  proijor- 
tion  to  their  advance  in  the  school  he  tried  to  cultivate  in  them  a 
habit  not  only  of  collecting  facts,  but  of  expressing  themselves  with 
facility,  and  of  understanding  the  principles  on  which  their  facts 
rested.  "You  come  here",  he  said,  "not  to  read,  but  to  learn  how  to 
read";  and  thus  the  greater  part  of  his  instructions  were  interwoven 
with  the  processes  of  their  own  minds:  there  was  a  continual  refer- 
ence to  their  thoughts,  an  acknowledgment  that,  so  far  as  their  in- 
formation and  power  of  reasoning  could  take  them,  they  ought  to 
have  an  opinion  of  their  own.  He  was  evidently  working  not  for  but 
with  the  form,  as  if  they  were  equally  interested  with  himself  in  mak- 
ing out  the  meaning  of  the  passage  before  them.  His  object  was  to 
set  them  right,  not  by  correcting  them  at  once,  but  either  by  gradu- 
ally helping  them  on  to  a  true  answer,  or  by  making  the  answers  of 
the  more  advanced  part  of  the  form  serve  as  a  medium  through  which 
his  instruction  might  be  communicated  to  the  less  advanced.  Such  a 
system  he  thought  valuable  alike  to  both  classes  of  boys.  To  those 
who  by  natural  quickness  or  greater  experience  of  his  teaching  were 
more  able  to  understand  his  instructions,  it  confirmed  the  sense  of 
the  responsible  position  which  thoy  held  in  the  school,  intellectually 
as  well  as  morally.  To  a  boy  less  ready  or  less  accustomed  to  it,  it 
gave  precisely  what  he  conceived  that  such  a  character  required. 
"  He  wants  this,"  to  use  his  own  words,  "and  he  wants  it  daily  —  not 
only  to  interest  and  excite  him,  but  to  dispel  what  is  very  apt  to  grow 
around  a  lonely  reader  not  constantly  questioned^ a  haze  of  indis- 
tinctness as  to  consciousness  of  his  own  knowledge  or  ignorance;  he 
takes  a  vague  impression  for  a  definite  one,  an  imperfect  notion  for 
34 
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one  that  is  full  and  complete,  and  in  this  way  he  is  continually  de- 
ceiving himself." 

Intellectually,  as  well  as  morally,  he  felt  that  the  teacher  ought 
himself  to  be  perpetually  learning,  and  so  constantly  above  the 
level  of  his  scholars.  "I  am  sure",  he  said,  speaking  of  his  pupils  at 
Laleham,  "that  I  do  not  judge  of  them  or  expect  of  them  as  I  should 
if  I  were  not  taking  pains  to  improve  my  own  mind."  For  this  reason 
he  maintained  that  no  schoolmaster  ought  to  remain  at  his  post  much 
more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  lest,  by  that  time,  he  should  have 
fallen  behind  the  scholarship  of  the  age;  and  by  his  own  reading  and 
literary  works  he  endeavored  constantly  to  act  upon  this  principle 
himself.  "For  nineteen  out  of  twenty  boys",  he  said  once  to  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  in  speaking  of  the  importance  not  only  of  informa- 
tion but  of  real  ability  in  assistant-masters  (and  his  remark,  of  course, 
applied  still  more  to  the  station  which  he  occupied  himself),  "ordi- 
nary men  may  be  quite  sufficient;  but  the  twentieth,  the  boy  of  real 
talents,  who  is  more  important  than  the  others,  is  liable  to  suffer  inju- 
ry from  not  being  early  placed  under  the  training  of  one  whom  he 
can,  on  close  inspection,  look  up  to  as  his  superior  in  something  be- 
sides mere  knowledge.  The  dangers",  he  observed  "are  of  various 
kinds.  One  boy  may  acquire  a  contempt  for  the  information  itself, 
which  he  sees  possessed  by  a  man  whom  he  feels  nevertheless  to  be 
far  below  him.  Another  will  fancy  himself  as  much  above  nearly  all 
the  world  as  he  feels  he  is  above  his  own  tutor,  and  will  become  self- 
sufficient  and  scornful.  A  third  will  believe  it  to  be  his  duty,  as  a 
point  of  humility,  to  bring  himself  down  intellectually  to  a  level  with 
one  whom  he  feels  bound  to  reverence;  and  thus  there  have  been  in- 
stances where  the  veneration  of  a  young  man  of  ability  for  a  teacher 
of  small  powers  has  been  like  a  mill-stone  round  the  neck  of  an  eagle." 

Stanley's  Biography. 


By  the  courtesy  of  the  retiring  State  Superintendent,  Hon.  John 
Swett,  we  are  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  his  report  for  the  years  1866  and 
1867.  We  have  seen  no  where  a  volume  in  which  many  of  the  vital 
questions  arising  in  education  and  school-management  are  more  ably 
or  more  intelligently  discussed.  It  contains  also  a  very  full  statement 
of  the  present  condition  of  education  in  the  state  and  the  agencies  by 
which  it  is  conducted.  Our  March  number  gave  quite  full  statistics 
from  the  report.  Mr.  Swett  has  presented  a  contrast  between  the 
present  educational  status  of  the  state  and  that  of  four  years  since, 
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when  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office.  We  quote  some  of  the 
facts.  Then  the  annual  income  for  school  purposes  was  $480,000,  now 
it  is  $1,287,000;  then  tuition  was  largely  paid  by  rate-bills,  now  every 
child  is  by  law  entitled  to  free  instruction  from  three  months  upward, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  district;  the  California  Teacher  has  been 
established,  reaching  every  school-officer,  read  by  every  teacher,  and 
placed  in  every  school-library  in  the  state;  every  Board  of  Examina- 
tion is  composed  of  professional  teachers  exclusively;  then  county  in- 
stitutes were  held  in  only  two  or  three  counties,  now  the  law  requires 
one  annually  in  every  county  having  ten  school-districts,  requires  that 
teachers  shall  attend,  and  that  Trustees  shall  continue  their  salaries 
during  attendance;  teachers'  and  district  libraries  have  been  organ- 
ized; a  uniform  series  of  text-books  has  been  established  throughout 
the  state. 

So  many  and  so  great  changes  for  the  better,  taking  j^lace  during 
one  man's  four  years'  administration  of  the  educational  department 
of  a  great  state,  are  alone  enough  to  entitle  him  to  rank  among  the 
ablest  educators  of  the  age.  What  farther  increases  our  admiration 
for  Mr.  Swett  is  that,  as  he  lays  aside  the  dignity  of  office,  he  retires 
again  to  the  school-room  to  ornament  the  profession  which  he  has  so 
zealously  labored  to  upbuild.  We  are  sure  that  we  can  do  no  greater 
service  to  the  teachers  of  Illinois  than  to  place  before  them  the  stir- 
ring and  eloquent  words  with  which  tlie  late  Superintendent,  now 
Principal  of  the  Denman  School,  San  Francisco,  closes  his  report: 

Fellow  teachers!  the  work  is  in  your  hands.  All  the  machinery  of 
school  law,  all  the  money  raised  by  school-taxes,  all  the  school-houses 
built  are  of  little  avail  if  you  fail  in  the  final  work  of  actually  forming 
and  moulding  mind  and  character.  But  your  work  is  not,  indeed, 
limited  to  the  school-room  alone.  You  must  make  your  influence 
felt  on  society.  Attend  the  County  Institutes,  write  essays,  and  en- 
gage in  debates  and  discussions.  Write  for  the  local  papers.  Sub- 
scribe for  and  read  carefully  half  a  dozen  of  the  best  school  journals 
in  the  United  States,  and  learn  what  is  going  on  in  the  educational 
world.  In  stead  of  complaining  about  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  parents,  visit  every  family  in  the  district,  and  wake  up  the  lathers 
and  mothers  from  their  lethargy.  Hold  frequent  examinations  and 
exhibitions,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  })eople  in  direct  contact 
with  the  school  and  its  influences.  Start  a  subscription  to  increase 
the  school  library.  A  little  money  directly  from  the  pockets  of  the 
parents  will  lead  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  value  of  books.  Har- 
ass the  Trustees  until  they  purchase  school  apparatus,  furnish  new 
desks,  or  build  a  new  school-house,  if  one  is  needed.  If  a  special  tax 
is  necessary,  canvass  the  district  i'or  it  with  the  zeal  and  earnestness 
of  a  professional  politician.  Visit  other  schools,  read  new  works  on 
education,  and  adojit  new  methods  of  instruction.  If  you  wrap  your- 
selves up  in  your  own  conceit,  and  imagine  that  no  body  can  tell  you 
any  thing  about  'keeping  school ',  you  will  nevt-r  rank  among  the  pro- 
gressives. 

If  the  teacher  be  a  man  among  men,  he  will  command  respect;  but 
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if  he  confine  himself  to  the  school-room,  if  he  deal  only  with  books 
and  boys,  if  he  write  nothing,  say  nothing,  and  do  nothing,  society 
will  be  certain  to  estimate  him  by  value  received.  The  true  teacher 
should  be  a  thinker  and  a  doer.  The  scholarshij)  required  of  the 
teacher  is  a  peculiar  one.  There  is  a  sham  scholarship  which  prides 
itself  on  diplomas,  flaunts  Latinized  phrases,  and  ignores  plain  Saxon. 
There  are  pedants  who  hide  their  shallowness  under  the  veil  of  dull- 
ness. Like  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  the  old  Dutch  Governor  of  New 
York,  they  gain  credit  for  knowing  a  vast  deal  by  saying  nothing  at 
all.  But  any  teacher  with  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  faculties  in 
good  working  condition  can  be  a  scholar,  whether  educated  in  the 
schools  or  out  of  them. 

The  teacher,  above  all  others,  should  be  endowed  with  that  force  of 
character  which  stamps  its  impress  on  all  that  come  in  contact  with 
it;  for  he  is  tested  by  what  he  does,  not  by  what  he  knows.  A  living 
man  is  wanted,  not  a  walking  library.  He  must  kindle  other  souls 
into  enthusiasm  by  a  spark  of  electric  fire  from  his  own. 

It  is  often  said  that  teaching  narrows  the  mind,  belittles  the  man, 
and  makes  him  merely  a  dray-horse  in  the  monotonous  round  of  the 
limited  circle  of  the  school-room.  It  mai/  be  so  —  it  some  times  is  so; 
but  it  is  not  a  necessary  result,  if  the  teacher  have  in  him  any  ele- 
ments of  progression.  The  same  holds  true  of  other  professions  and 
occupations;  the  thinker  grows,  and  the  imitator  dwarfs  and  sinks 
into  a  retailer  of  second-hand  thoughts. 

While  teachers  devote  themselves  to  the  training  of  boys  and  girls, 
let  them  not  neglect  their  own  mental  and  spiritual  development, 
bearing  in  mind,  with  Plato,  that  "  man  can  not  propose  a  holier  ob- 
ject of  study  than  education,  and  all  that  appertains  to  education." 

We  are  apt  to  consider  immediate  results  rather  than  their  remote 
causes;  and  hence  the  power  of  the  public  schools  is  seldom  fully  real- 
ized. 

Light,  heat  and  electricity  build  up  the  material  life  of  the  globe 
out  of  inorganic  matter,  yet  so  slowly  and  silently  that  we  hardly  ob- 
serve the  workings  of  their  subtle  agencies.  So  the  schools  act  upon 
society,  and  organize  its  life  out  of  the  atoms  of  undeveloped  hu- 
manity attracted  to  the  school-rooms. 

A  few  weeks  since  I  visited  one  of  the  great  quartz  mills  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  state.  I  descended  the  deep  shaft,  where  stalwart  men 
were  blasting  and  delving  in  solid  rock.  Above,  the  magnificent  mill, 
with  fifty  stam2:>s,  like  some  gigantic  monster,  was  crushing  and  tear- 
ing the  white  quartz  with  its  iron  teeth;  and  I  saw  the  immediate 
i-esult  of  all  this  work  in  the  heavy  bars  of  pure  gold,  all  ready  to  be 
stamped  with  their  commercial  value,  and  to  enter  into  the  great 
channels  of  trade.  Then  I  entered  a  public  school  a  few  rods  distant, 
where  a  hundred  children  were  sitting,  silently  learning  their  lessons. 
I  realized  the  relation  of  the  mill  and  mine  to  the  material  pro.sperity 
of  the  state;  but  the  school,  what  did  it  yield? 

I  rode  over  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  from  the 
spring  time  of  Sacramento  into  the  snowy  winter  of  the  Sierra,  and  I 
saw  the  beginning  of  the  great  commercial  aorta  of  a  continent.  On 
its  cuts,  and  embankments,  and  rails,  and  locomotives,  more  money 
had  already  been  expended  than  has  been  paid  for  schools  since  the 
history  of  our  state  began.  I  could  see  the  tangible  results  of  the 
labor  expended  upon  the  road;  but  where  should  I  look  for  the  value 
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received  to  balance  the  cost  of  the  schools?  After  thundering  down 
on  its  iron  rails  from  the  mountain  summits,  I  stepped  into  the  Sac- 
ramento High  School,  and  1  thought  to  myself:  What  are  these  boys 
and  girls  doing,  compared  with  the  men  who  are  paving  the  great 
highway  of  a  nation? 

I  go  out  into  the  streets  of  this  great  city;  I  hear  every  where  the  hum 
of  industrj-;  I  see  great  blocks  of  buildings  going  up,  under  the  hands 
of  busy  mechanics;  I  see  the  smoke  of  the  machine-shops  and  found- 
ries, where  skillful  artisans  are  constructing  the  marvelous  productions 
of  inventive  genius;  I  see  the  clipper  ships  discharging  their  cargoes; 
drays  are  thundering  over  the  pavement;  the  banks  are  open,  and 
keen-sighted  capitalists  are  on  'change;  and  when  I  go  to  visit  some 
little  school-room,  where  a  quiet  woman  is  teaching  reading  and  spell- 
ing to  the  little  children,  the  school  seems  to  be  something  distinct 
from  the  busy  life  outside. 

A  short  time  ago,  I  saw  that  ocean  leviathan,  tlie  'Colorado',  swing 
majestically  out  into  the  stream,  amid  the  shouts  of  thousands 
of  assembled  spectators,  and  glide  off  through  the  Golden  Gate, 
to  weave  a  net-work  of  commercial  interests  between  the  Occi- 
dent and  the  Orient;  and  when,  a  few  days  after,  I  stood  in  the  Lin- 
coln School-house,  where  a  thousand  boys  were  reciting  their  lessons, 
I  asked:  What  are  they  doing  for  the  city  in  return  for  $125,000  in- 
vested in  the  house,  and  $30,000  a  year  paid  to  the  teachers?  The 
steamship  comes  back  with  its  passengers  and  freight,  and  makes  its 
monthly  returns  of  net  ptrolits;  but  when  will  the  school  show  its  bal- 
lance-sheet? 

But  when  I  pause  to  remember  that  the  steam-engine  was  once  but 
a  dim  idea  in  the  brain  of  a  boy;  that  intelligence  is  the  motive 
power  of  trade  and  commerce;  that  the  great  city,  with  banks,  and 
warehouses,  and  princely  residences,  has  been  built  up  by  intelligent 
labor;  that  in  the  construction  and  navigation  of  the  ocean-steamer  so 
many  of  the  principles  of  art  and  science  must  be  applied;  I  see  in 
the  public  school,  with  its  busy  brains,  an  engine  mightier  than  one 
of  steam;  and  the  narrow  aisles  of  the  school-room  broaden  into  the 
wide  and  thronged  streets  of  the  great  city.  I  know  that  the  school- 
boys will  soon  become  workers;  that  one  will  command  the  steam- 
ship, and  one  will  become  the  engineer;  one  will  be  a  director  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Kailroad,  and  one  will  ride  over  it  to  take  his  seat  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States;  one  will  own  the  quartz-mill;  another 
will  build  the  machinery,  and  another  still  will  invent  some  improved 
methoik  of  working  its  ores;  one  will  be  the  merchant  who  shall  direct 
the  channels  of  trade;  one  will  be  the  president  of  the  bank,  and  an- 
other shall  frame  laws  for  the  protection  of  all  those  varied  interests; 

—  and  the  teacher,  whose  occupation  seemed  so  disconnected  from 
the  progress  of  human  affairs,  becomes  a  worker  on  mind  which  shall 
hold  the  mastery  over  material  things. 

I  go  out  at  night  and  wing  my  way  in  imagination  fron\  star  to  star, 
from  island-universe  to  island-universe,  and  to  the  dim  nebulaj  which 
lie  like  films  of  light  on  the  darkness  of  space,  and  I  vainly  strive  to 
form  some  faint  conception  of  tiie  scale  on  which  the  universe  is  built 

—  of  the  mutual  attractions,  relations  and  revolutions  of  the  atoms  of 
starry  light  that  fill  the  universe  with  splendor. 

So,  when  I  ponder  on  the  subtle  relations  of  the  teacher  to  the  neb- 
ulous atoms  of  forming  mind  which  must  soon  condense  into  society; 
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when  I  think  how  his  power  over  one  mind  will  extend  to  hundreds, 
the  circle  ever  widening  with  time  until  their  relations  hecome  as 
complicated  as  the  complex  attractions  of  the  stars,  and  their  in- 
fluence as  far-reaching  and  as  sure  as  that  of  gravity  —  I  vainly  strive 
to  measure  the  responsibilities  of  the  teacher  or  the  results  of  his 
work. 


PICTUEES     IN     SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


In  no  single  respect  have  our  school  text-books  improved  more  than 
in  the  matter  of  illustration.  Comparing  some  of  the  recent  geogra- 
phies with  the  Malte-Brun  and  Olney  of  my  childhood,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  art  of  wood-engraving  has  advanced,  and  that  publishers 
know  the  value  of  life-like  illustrations.  But  there  is  still  room  for 
improvement.  Teachers  must  make  suggestions  to  publishers  in  re- 
gard to  the  defects  of  pictures  as  they  come  under  notice,  and  insist 
that  children  have  'things  as  they  are'  presented  to  them  in  their 
readers,  geographies,  and  histories. 

While  looking  over  several  geographies  for  the  purpose  of  compar- 
ing certain  points,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  their  pictorial  pre- 
sentation of  the  same  scene.  Niagara  Falls,  six  times  represented, 
had  in  only  one  case  any  resemblance  to  the  stereoscopic  view  of  the 
whole  fall,  and  no  hint  was  given  in  any  case  as  to  the  location  of  the 
spectator.  The  Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia,  four  times  repeated, 
showed  more  correspondence,  and  yet  no  two  views  were  alike. 

A  slight  explanation,  stating  when  and  where  the  view  was  taken, 
adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  a  picture;  thus,  "  View  of  Boston  in  1867. 
Taken  from  Dorchester  Hights,  looking  northwest."  Such  a  title 
helps  one  to  understand  the  picture. 

Unmeaning  pictures  are  introduced.  Conscious  of  the  value  of 
illustrations,  some  publishers  seem  to  aim  to  insert  them  at  regular 
intervals,  whether  they  add  any  thing  or  not  to  the  text.  Son«  firms 
show  a  skillful  economy  in  working  over  their  old  engravings,  like 
the  Harpers,  who  illustrate  their  magazine  and  also  their  Headers, 
with  cuts  which  once  did  duty  in  their  Pictorial  Bible.  Pictures 
which  are  too  indistinct  and  vague  are  inserted.  'A  view  of  Concord, 
N.  H. ',  before  me,  might  be  a  view  of  any  other  town  as  well;  it  has 
not  a  single  feature  to  identify  it  by.  'A  view  of  Mt.  Washington' 
might  as  well  be  a  view  of  the  Black  Mountain,  as  it  only  shows  such 
hills  and  such  trees  as  can  be  made  by  any  artist  any  where.  If  New 
Hampshire  is  to  be  illustrated,  there  are  hundreds  of  excellent  photo- 
graphs to  be  had,  which  will  give  such  scenes  as  the  '  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain',  and  the  Notch,  or  the  Flume.     These  curious  and  famous 
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objects  are  valuable  and  fix  something  on  the  mind.  'A  storm  on 
Lake  Erie'  may  as  well  be  a  storm  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  'Steamer 
Adriatic,  crossing  the  Atlantic',  may  as  well  be,  'Steamer  Golden 
Gate,  crossing  the  Pacific '.  The  title  adds  nothing  to  the  picture.  In 
one  geography,  which  groups  the  animals  of  the  grand  divisions  in  a 
highly  artistic  manner,  makirg  the  lion  lie  down  with  the  kid,  the 
horse  figures  three  times,  while  tliQ  armadillo,  the  sloth  and  the  rein- 
deer are  wanting.  "What  need  of  picturing  to  the  child  what  he  sees 
daily?  Why  should  American  text-books  so  generally  picture  Indian 
corn,  and  so  seldom  give  the  cactus,  or  the  palmetto,  or  the  cypress- 
knees,  or  the  giant-trees  of  California,  or  some  of  our  curious  and  un- 
common vegetable  productions? 

Not  enough  attention  is  paid  to  proportionate  size.  I  have  before 
me  a  picture  of  an  elephant  leaning  against  a  cocoa-palm  tree.  On 
the  tree  are  two  birds-of-paradise,  whose  bodies,  including  tails,  are  as 
long  as  the  leaves  of  the  palm,  and  equal  to  the  hight  of  the  elephant. 
I  have  a  picture  of  a  whale  throwing  into  the  air  a  whale-boat  and 
crew,  and  the  eye  of  the  whale,  which  is  in  reality  little  larger  than 
that  of  the  ox,  is,  by  comparison,  nearly  two  feet  in  diameter.  On  the 
same  page  are  pictures  of  the  flying-fish,  and  the  dolphin.  The  former 
is  a  little  larger  than  the  latter.  I  remember  as  a  child  that  I  always 
thought  the  reindeer  was  as  large  as  a  moose  from  the  pictures  of  my 
school-books. 

Pictures  are  grossly  incorrect  in  matters  of  fact.  I  have  seen  at 
least  a  dozen  pictures  of  a  woman  milking  with  the  milker  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  cow.  I  have  seen  the  teamster  represented  as  walk- 
ing on  the  '  ofl:-side '  of  his  team,  driving  four  spirited  horses  to  the 
hayfield  with  a  long  whip  and  no  reins.  I  have  seen  men  mowing 
from  left  to  right,  and  cutting  tall  wheat  with  a  grass-scythe,  and 
binders  sorting  it  to  bind.  I  have  seen  pictures  of  cotton-jiicking  in 
the  Southern  States,  with  date-palm  trees  growing  among  the  cotton, 
and  of  cotton-pressing,  with  the  negroes  coming  in  long  procession 
from  the  field,  emptying  the  unginned  cotton  directly  into  the  j^ress. 
One  geography,  declaring  that  the  pampas  are  absolutely  treeless,  in- 
troduces a  picture  of  '  Cattle-catching  on  the  Pampas  ',  with  a  grove 
of  palm-trees  in  the  centre.  Any  one  who  will  examine  our  school- 
books  and  children's  papers  will  find  abundance  of  such  blunders. 

Anachronisms  abound,  especially  in  matters  of  costume.  Take  the 
very  common  i^icturcs  of  the  '  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims', —  you  will 
probably  find  no  two  alike, —  and  notice  the  variety  of  dress.  Our 
Sabbath-school  books  are  vile  offendei-s  of  this  class,  even  giving  crin- 
oline to  the  good  little  girl  of  a  century  ago,  and  representing  the 
fishermen  of  Galilee  in  modern  costume.  Cheap,  high-coloretl  litho- 
graphs are  often  to  be  seen,  where  the  prodigal  son  is  represented  in 
a  blue  dress-coat,  with  brass  button.s,  and  drinking  from  a  tall  beer- 
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glass  something  which  seems  to  have  come  from  a  bottle  upon  a  very 
modern  table. 

Teachers  must  call  attention  to  these  pictorial  absurdities,  and  set 
their  pupils  to  observe  sharply  the  excellences  and  defects  of  the  pic- 
tures which  they  examine.  A  love  of  truth,  a  habit  of  close  observa- 
tion, and  valuable  helps  to  judicious  criticism,  may  thus  be  imparted. 
Even  the  faults  of  a  text-book  may  be  made  valuable  lessons,  if  in  no 
other  way,  to  break  up  the  credulous  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  a 
book,  which  is  the  daily  injury  of  many  teachers  and  pupils,    y.  s.  d. 


THE   STUDY   OF   HISTORY.— Second  Aeticle. 


Mr.  Editor:  In  my  former  article  I  stated  some  of  the  advantages 
of  the  Study  of  History.  Without  pausing  to  complete  the  statement, 
I  proceed  to  consider  the  princijales  involved,  and  the  essential  condi- 
tions of  a  successful  prosecution  of  this  study,  with  the  methods  by 
which  I  have  attempted  to  meet  these  conditions.  But  first  it  should 
be  remarked  that  each  kind  of  knowledge  has  its  own  special  logic, 
laws  of  association,  and  relations  of  facts;  and  hence  each  one  must 
have  its  own  peculiar  methods  of  acquisition  and  study.  The  linguist 
does  not  pursue  his  studies  in  the  sanae  way  with  the  mathematician, 
and  he  who  attempts  to  teach  history  by  the  methods  he  uses  in  teach- 
ing grammar  or  natural  science  must  necessarily  fail.  The  facts  and 
principles  differ  in  kind,  and  the  same  mental  faculties  are  not  called 
into  exercise  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  sciences  of  language 
and  mathematics  may  be  stated  in  concise  formal  propositions,  which 
the  pupil  may  learn  and  then  apply  in  endless  illustrations  and  ex- 
amples; and  hence  these  sciences  can  be  concisely  comprehended  in 
text-books  of  moderate  size.  But  history,  which  is  the  narrative  of 
thousands  of  complex  facts,  each  constituting  an  essential  part  of  one 
complete  story,  can  not  be  condensed  into  brief  general  statements 
and  compressed  into  small  text-books  for  the  schools.  History  can  not 
be  abridged.  A  dry  statement  of  its  leading  facts  no  more  makes  his- 
tory than  the  three  or  four  words  which  stand  as  principal  parts  in  a 
sentence  embody  the  real  thought  of  that  sentence.  As  well  abridge 
Shakespeare  or  Milton  by  leaving  out  all  but  the  grammatical  subjects 
and  predicates  of  their  successive  sentences,  as  attempt  to  represent 
the  story  of  some  great  period  or  people  by  a  simple  compendium  of 
the  chief  facts  in  that  story.  Hence  my  first  main  principle:  that  the 
student  of  history  must  draw  from  the  fullest  sources.  He  must  have  access 
to  some  of  the  best  authorities,  and  be  taught  to  collect  and  critically 
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ai'ray  all  the  attainable  facts  on  each  point.  The  text-book  should  be 
a  simple  guide  for  the  search, —  a  hand-book  of  references  to  the  fuller 
authorities. 

But  historj\  taken  at  large,  is  terribly  voluminous.  The  student  is 
in  danger  of  being  confused  and  lost  in  the  endless  multitude  of  de- 
tails. From  this  het?an  only  be  saved  hj  fixing  in  mind  a  clear  outline  of 
the  period  or  epoch  he  would  study.  Into  this  outline  he  may  bring  each 
new  fact  he  gathers  till  he  tills  it  out  with  the  full  and  perfect  jiicture 
of  the  entire  period.  Jlence  his  hand-book  should  supply  him  a  true 
outline  ma|J,  as  it  were,  by  selecting  for  him  the  great  salient  facts 
which  mark  the  beginning,  the  crises  and  the  close  of  the  period. 
The  minuter  details  he  must  fill  up  by  the  careful  study  of  books  of 
reference,  and  give  body  and  vitality  to  it  all  by  visiting,  in  thought, 
each  scene,  and  pondering,  as  if  present,  each  person  and  event. 

Leaving,  with  this  brief  discussion,  these  two  great  principles  of 
historical  study,  we  come  finally  to  its  essential  practical  conditions. 
All  historical  relations  of  events  reveal  themselves  under  the  two 
main  categories  of  Tiinc  and  Place.  In  the  relations  of  time  the  se- 
quences of  historic  cause  and  effects  appear;  in  the  relations  of  terri- 
tory are  seen  the  connection  of  historic  movement  and  circumstances. 
In  the  light,  then,  of  these  two  sets  of  relations,  must  each  event  of 
history  be  studied.  All  the  subtler  and  ideal  relations  of  human  life 
and  progress  are  revealed  to  us  only  under  ^icse  two  main,  material 
formulas.  Hence  Geography  and  Chronology,  or  the  science  of  jilaccs 
and  the  science  of  times,  are  the  two  primary  conditions  of  all  suc- 
cessful study  of  historical  science.  They  do  not,  indeed,  constitute 
any  part  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  which  lies  wholly  in  the  higher 
relations  of  ideas  and  in  the  vital  conditions  of  being;  but  without  a 
clear  and  constant  perception  of  time  and  jjlace  no  philosophy  of  his- 
tory is  possible.     All  history  must  take  rise  and  root  from  these. 

1.  Historical  Geograjohy,  like  all  descrijitive  geography,  can  only  be 
learned  well  from  good  maps.  It  only  needs,  therefore,  that  the  stu- 
dent of  history  shall  constantly  localize,  by  reference  to  the  map,  each 
historic  event  and  movement.  No  method  of  studying  history  can  be  suc- 
cessful that  omits  or  intermits  this.  Those  who  have  never  thoroughly 
tried  it  can  scarcely  conceive  the  fre.«h  and  vivid  interest  which  will 
be  thrown  into  the  study  by  thus  laying  down  every  inch  and  incident 
of  the  story  on  the  map,  and  following  every  movement  and  migra- 
tion over  the  pictured  lands  and  watens.  It  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  his- 
tory. 

2.  But  Chronology  —  the  points  and  .spaces  of  time  —  how  shall  we 
successfully  study  that?  The  visionless  lai>se  of  years,  and  the  num- 
bers that  designate  their  dates,  are  abstract  conceptions  of  thought. 
They  present  no  visible  outline  to  the  senses,  and,  to  the  young,  are 
naught  but  empty  words,  containing  no  adequate  conception  or  fact. 

35 
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The  memory  of  dates  is  proverbially  difficult.  All  teachers  have  no- 
ticed this,  but  how  few  have  reflected  that  these  dates,  even  when 
laboriously  remembered,  almost  utterly  fail  to  represent  the  lapses  of 
time.  They  show  the  limiting  points,  not  the  expanded  periods,  of 
Chronology.  And  the  lateral  spread  of  contemporaneous  history,  the 
third  and  most  important  element  in  a  complete  Chronology,  they  fail 
to  suggest  at  all.  In  the  stretch  of  its  great  periods,  and  in  the  wide 
sweep  of  its  concurrent  and  contemporary  movements,  lie  the  very 
substance  and  utility  of  Chronological  science,  and  these,  mere  num- 
bers can  not  represent  at  all. 

The  obvious  and  only  remedy  for  the  difficulty  is  to  represent  time  by 
space  rather  than  by  numbers.  On  this  idea  all  charts  of  Chronology 
have  been  constructed,  and  their  utility  has  been  in  projjortion  as 
they  have  conformed  to  the  essential  laws  of  '  local  association '  or 
local  memory.  Unfortunately,  these  laws  have  been  overlooked  or 
misunderstood,  and  the  charts  have,  therefore,  involved  one  or  more 
of  the  following  fatal  errors:  1st.  They  have  represented  equal  times 
by  unequal  spaces,  as  in  Strauss's  'Stream  of  Time',  thus  leading  to 
erroneous  conceptions  of  the  length  of  periods.  2d.  They  have 
indefinitely  multiplied  the  spaces  on  the  same  chart,  in  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  comprehend  universal  history  in  a  single  representation, 
thus  transcending  the  ordinary  power  of  the  'local  memory',  and 
confusing  its  action.  3d.  They  have  failed  to  make  any  such  ar- 
rangement of  the  spaces  as  may  be  easily  and  unerringly  interpreted 
into  numbers,  and  thus  have  failed  to  teach  dates.  Bem's  Chart  of 
Chronology,  which  was  one  of  the  best  ever  published,  failed,  by  a  too 
minute  and  useless  subdivision  of  the  sjiaces,  in  the  elfort  to  repre- 
sent, not  only  the  time,  but  the  classes  of  events;  and  by  the  use  of 
arbitrary  symbols,  which  burdened  the  memory  with  the  double  task 
of  recollecting  the  place  of  the  event  and  the  meaning  of  the  symbol. 

The  same  earnest  desire  for  the  more  general  introduction  of  the 
study  of  history  Avhich  first  induced  the  preparation  of  the  '  Map  of 
Time'  may  excuse  the  mention  of  it  here.  This  chart  of  Chronolo- 
gy and  History  was  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  experiments,  and 
was  based  upon  a  careful  study  of  the  foregoing  principles  and  essen- 
tial conditions  of  historical  knowledge.  It  involved  a  profound  study 
of  the  way  in  which  the  'local  association'  of  ideas  is  formed,  and 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  local  memory  may  be  used.  The  result  is 
a  chart,  or  series  of  charts,  in  which  each  century,  and  each  year  in 
the  century,  has  its  fixed  and  easily-remembered  place,  and  the  asso- 
ciation of  dates,  formed  without  eftbrt,  is  almost  indelibly  fixed  upon 
the  memory.  The  length  of  periods  becomes  a  matter  of  sight,  and 
the  progress  of  contemporary  events  is  learned  by  necessary  associa- 
tion. Time  is  spread  out  as  on  a  field  of  vision,  and  the  centuries 
and  decades  are  mapped  as  if  they  were  continents  and  states.     The 
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outlines  of  historic  periods  are  established  in  the  mind  as  are  the 
grander  features  of  a  country  one  has  explored,  and  every  new  fact 
learned  assumes  its  proper  place  in  the  outline  without  effort,  and  its 
relations  are  revealed  as  if  to  the  eye.  Detached  periods,  or  distinct 
national  histories,  may  thus  be  studied  by  themselves,  without  danger 
of  taking  them  out  of  their  proper  place  or  connections,  or  exaggerat- 
ing them  into  undue  importance.  In  short.  History  is.  by  this  plan, 
pxU  visihh)  into  Time,  and  associated  indelibly  with  it. 

' The  Iland-Book  of  History  and  Chronology',  designed  to  accom- 
pany the  'Map  of  Time',  forms  al.so  a  part  of  the  system.  It  is  a  sim- 
ple guide,  giving  in  clear  but  concise  form  those  jarominent  facts 
which  form  the  outline  of  history,  and  furnishing  thus  the  select  sub- 
ject-matter for  good  class  drills,  while  by  its  references  it  constantly 
sends  the  learner  to  the  larger  standard  histories  for  the  details  neces- 
sary to  a  full  and  interesting  knowledge  of  the  several  events. 

The  final  feature  of  the  system  is  the  introduction  of  blackboard 
exercises,  and  the  use  of  blank  books  in  which  the  Map  is  reproduced 
and  other  exercises  are  performed  by  each  pupil.  No  argument  need 
be  made  here  for  these  manual  methods.  The  blackboard  has  been 
the  main  instrument  in  the  modern  improvements  in  teaching,  and 
its  use  in  the  study  of  history  will  only  be  another  proof  of  its  uni- 
versal value. 

The  main  features  of  the  system  here  proposed  may  be  tluis  briefly 
stated. 

1st.  The  study  of  full  histories  rather  than  abridgments. 

2d.  The  fixing  in  the  mind  of  clear  outlines  to  be  filled  up  by  sub- 
sequent study. 

3d.  The  ineflixceable  association  of  liistory  witli  its  time  and  place. 

4th.  The  representation  of  timo  botli  into  i)oints  and  periods  to  the 
eye. 

5th.  The  use  of  manual  methods  and  blackboard  exorcises,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  'Century-Book',  the  blank  book  prepared  to  com- 
plete the  system.  j.  m.  c. 

Irulustrkil  Uiuversily,  June  2Jlh,  ISGS, 


State  Certificates. — There  will  be  an  cxainiiiiition  for  Slate  Certifirates 
(luring  the  session  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Institute,  which  is  to  be  held 
in  the  Normal  University,  commencing  on  Monday,  August  ."J,  18(i8,  and  con- 
tinuing two  weeks. 

An  examination  for  Slate  Certificates  will  also  be  hold  at  Cenlraliu,  Se})tem- 
ber  Island  2d,  in  connection  with  the  Southern  Illinois  Educational  Conven- 
tion, which  has  been  called  to  meet  at  that  time  and  place. 

Any  further  information  that  may  be  desired  respecting  cither  of  these 
Examinations  will  be  furnished  upon  applying  to  President  Edwards,  Normal, 
111.,  or  to  the  undersigned.  Newton  Bateuan,  Sup't  Pub.  lust. 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


EDITOR'S    CHAIR. 

Our  State  Eefoem  Schools. —  For  several  years  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, at  its  annual  meetings,  had  before  it  the  subject  of  a  State  Eeform 
School,  and  at  successive  meetings  the  great  need  of  such  a  school  (or  schools) 
was  aflirmed  by  resolutions,  passed  unanimously,  calling  upon  the  legislature 
to  take  action  in  the  matter  and  establish  such  a  school.  It  was  finally  voted' 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  memorialize  the  legislature  upon  the  subject,  which 
committee  should  furthermore  visit  Springfield  during  the  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  endeavor  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  proj^er  bill  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  or  more  of  such  institutions.  Mr.  A.  M.  Gow,  so  well  known 
to  the  teachers  of  our  state  —  now  so  ably  filling  the  office  of  Superintendent 
of  Schools  at  Evansville,  Ind., —  to  whose  able  and  persistent  efforts  and 
reports  much  of  the  interest  felt  in  the  subject  was  owing,  was  appointed 
that  committee.  He  secured  the  almost  unanimous  opinions  of  the  various 
judges  of  our  courts,  and  of  other  able  lawyers,  in  favor  of  the  necessity  of 
such  an  institution,  which  opinions  he  published  and  circulated  largely, 
together  with  arguments  from  other  points  of  view.  Much  of  this  he  also 
embodied  in  Rev.  Mr.  Lathrop's  book  on  'Crime  and  its  Punishment',  which 
book  was  itself  an  able  plea  in  the  same  direction.  During  the  last  session  of 
the  legislature  Mr.  Gow  remained  in  Springfield,  laboring  assiduously  with 
the  members,  and  endeavoring  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  proper  bill  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a  school.  In  this  he  met  with  the  usual  difficulties  of 
ignorance  upon  the  subject,  utter  carelessness,  prejudice,  etc.  Many  of  the 
lawyers  especially  wished  it  to  be  a  miniature  state-prison,  entirely  ignoring 
the  reformatory  character  of  the  institution.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
were  other  and  extraordinary  difficulties  to  meet.  There  were  before  the 
legislature  many  large  interests  —  such  as  the  opposition  to  railroad  mouopoly, 
the  question  of  canal  extension,  of  the  location  of  the  Industrial  University,  of 
the  new  State  House,  and  the  removal  of  the  capital  of  the  state  to  some  other 
city  than  Springfield,  of  the  Southern  Penitentiary  etc.,  etc.  In  the  midst  of 
these,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  purely  benevolent  matter,  like 
this,  would  meet  with  any  attention.  In  the  forming  of  '  rings  '  it  could  have 
but  little  moment,  and  indeed  was  simply  considered  by  many  a  mere  make- 
weight, which  might  be  tossed  to  one  party  or  another,  as  it  was  needed. 
Amid  all  these  discouragements,  Mr.  Gow  persevered,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  securing  the  i:)assage,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  of  a  bill,  which,  if  not 
the  best  conceivable,  was  yet  the  best  possible.  At  the  extra  session,  called 
by  the  Governor,  the  matter  of  appointing  the  Trustees  of  the  Reform 
School  was  one  of  those  specified.  But  here  the  matter  was  again  compli- 
cated with  other  interests  of  greater  political  and  sectional  moment,  and 
consequently    the  nominations  sent  in  were  not  confirmed.     Thus  was  post- 

Eoned  for  two  years  at  least  the  consummation  of  this  great  and  most  desira- 
le  work,  and  that,  too,  not  upon  any  consideration  of  its  own  merits.  To 
many  legislators  it  mattered  little  whether  a  young  soul  should  be  ruined  for 
ever  and  condemned  to  a  life  of  ignominy  ai^d  shame,  whether  the  community 
should  be  outraged  by  crime;  but  it  did  matter  much  whether  the  northern  or 
the  southern,  the  eastern  or  the  western  portion  of  the  state  should  have  money 
expended  in  it,  or  whether  this  or  that  man  should  have  the  direction  of 
its   expenditure,   and,   consequently,   the    opportunity  of  enriching   himself. 
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For,  as  to  the  matter  of  the  need  of  such  schools,  there  is,  and  can  he,  no  intel- 
ligent opposition.  Any  one  who  has  never  thought  upon  the  subject  before 
will  find  himself  stirred  with  new  convictions  as  he  peruses  the  statement  of 
the  judges  of  our  courts.  Especially  will  it  be  so  if  he  ever  visits  our  state- 
prison,  and  there  sees,  as  he  may,  young  boys  confined  within  its  walls,  thence 
to  issue  with  a  ruined  reputation,  and  steeped  in  crime  from  their  inevitable 
associations.  At  an  age  when  others  are  at  school,  learning  lessons  of  virtue 
and  knowledge  that  shall  fit  them  for  lives  of  usefulness  and  reputation,  they 
are  at  a  school  from  which  they  can  graduate  only  to  deeper  shades  of  vice 
and  infamy. 

This  is  peculiarly  a  matter  calling  upon  us  as  teachers  for  our  efforts  and  la- 
bors. The  ministry  should  also  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and,  conjointly  with 
us,  demand  that  matters  of  such  weighty  moment  shall  not  henceforth  be 
sacrificed,  or  made  subordinate,  to  those  of  infinitely  less  importance,  except  in 
the  eyes  of  politicians.  Let  our  teachers  all  over  the  state,  at  all  their  associa- 
tions and  convocations,  give  utterance  to  their  feelings  upon  this  matter.  We 
hope  that  at  Centralia,  at  Bloomington,  and  especially  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Association  at  Peoria,  there  will  be  uttered  no  uncertain  sound,  but 
one  that  shall  arouse  the  people  upon  the  subject,  that  they  see  to  it  that  the 
almost  rij)ened  fruits  of  their  labors  be  not  wrested  from  them.  Let  them 
demand  that  a  question  like  this  be  taken  out  of  the  domain  of  partisan 
politics,  from  the  sphere  of  all  rings,  and  be  treated  upon  its  merits  alone,  as 
a  great  measure  imperatively  demanded  by  the  public  weal.  It  is  not  so 
much  matter  where  the  Reform  School  be  established,  as  it  is  that  it  be  founded 
on  correct  principles,  intrusted  to  proper  hands,  and  that  it  be  done  at  once. 

We  have  received  the  following  strictures  upon  our  notice  of  Oliver  Optic's 
books,  which  we  publish  as  containing  matter  of  thought  for  all.  While  we 
do  not  deem  the  Optic  books  so  harmful  as  docs  our  correspondent,  we  yet  ad- 
mit that  it  would  be  far  better  if  the  young  could  be  led  to  books  of  higher  tone 
and  greater  value.  We  think  ourselves  that  some  of  the  later  books  are  liable 
to  the  charge  of  too  great  an  admixture  of  slang.  Still,  in  spite  of  all,  we  think 
it  true  that,  taking  the  world  as  it  is,  not  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  books  of  Oliver 
Optic  are  better  reading  for  the  young  than  what  the  great  majority  actually  do 
and  will  read. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Teacher— Dear  Sir :  I  have  been  for  some  time  considering  the  propriety 
of  sending  my  protest  against  a  notice  of  Oliver  Optic's  books  which  appeared  n\  your  March 
number,  and  now,  though  late,  I  have  concluded  to  dose. 

In  what  you  say  there  you  are,  I  know,  borne  out  by  nearly  all  the  booksellers,  many 
critics  and  newspaper  writers,  and  the  great  body  of  young  people.  Oliver  Optic's  works  are 
bought  up  with  avidity,  as  the  statistics  of  his  publishers  show.  No  librarian  of  any  library 
which  contains  juvenile  books  but  will  testify  to  the  constant  demand  for  these  volumes. 
No  one  who  owns  them  but  can  find  plenty  of  eager  borrowers.  "Well,"  you  may  ask, 
"  what  better  proof  is  required  of  the  truth  ot  what  we  say  ?"  Mr.  Editor,  is  success  any  test 
of  merit?  Of  course,  in  one  sense  it  is.  A  writer  aims  to  amuse.  If  his  books  sell,  it  proves 
that  the  public  finds  him  amusing ;  if  not,  his  attempt  is  a  failure.  So  far,  so  good :  but  what 
is  it  that  amuses  the  public?  Is  it  always  what  is  likely  to  do  them  good,  or  at  lea.st  to  do 
them  no  injury  ?  Write  and  a.sk  Mr.  Bonner  what  is  the  weekly  circnlatiou  of  his  Ledger. 
Ask  the  publishers  of  the  IJime  Novels  how  many  thousands  they  send  out  in  a  ywir.  Just 
what  Ledger  stories  and  Dime  Novels  are  to  the  adult,  Oliver  Optic's  books  are  to  the  juven- 
ile public.  They  are  never  immoral :  Bonnerboastshmiself  greatly  over  this  fact.  The  good 
alwaj's  prosper  and  the  bad  come  to  grief,  in  the  end.  Oaths  are  sparingly  admitted, 
and  .slang— well,  to  be  sure,  that  is  abundant ;  but  then,  good  grammatical  English  is  so  tame, 
you  know,  and  really  boys  do  talk  a  great  deal  of  slang,  and  we  want  to  paint  them  a.s  they 
really  are  —  no  prodigies  for  us.  • 

But  seriously,  Mr.  Editor,  I  feel  strongly  upon  this  subject.  In  helping  to  prepare  a  cata- 
logiie  of  good,  pure,  well-written,  interesting  books  for  children  and  young  people,  it  has 
fallen  to  my  share  to  read  nearly  all  of  Optic's  later  works  ;  and  I  can  truly  say  there  is  not 
one  of  them  which  I  would  present  to  a  boy  in  whcnii  1  was  ijiiercsted.  I  tcicik  up  'I'oun^' 
America  Abroad,  hoping  that  this  class  of  books  nu!,'ht  In;  an  imi)i(i\  eim  nl  on  tlie  ntliers  ; 
but  I  was  disappointed.  The  story  is  utterly  impiulialjle,  the  udveiuuns,  iiian\  nl' tlieni, 
impossible,  the  bad  characters  su(rh  as  I  should  be  loth  to  have  a  young  lad  conceive  of  as 
possible  in  real  boys  like  himself.  The  geographical  and  historical  information  is  <lone  up  in 
<'onipact,  drj- parcels,  just  convenient  to  be  skipped,  as  they  certainly  will  be:  in  short,! 
could  not  find  one  redeeming  feature. 

(Jr  look  at  'Seek  and  Find'.  Kead  it  carefiiUy,  and  then,  if  youcan,  repeat  j'our  state- 
ment that  Mr.  Adams  "  is  one  of  the  few  writers  for  the  young  that  can  be  conmiended  with 
no  reserves." 

The  worst  effect  of  such  reading  is  the  distaste  it  excites  for  any  other.  Boys  and  girls  can 
be  interested  in  better  things,  if  tfiey  are  not  cloyed  and  excited  by  such  as  these.  Abbott's 
Juvenile  Histories,  for  e.xaniple,  have  had  a  great  run :  so  have  all  of  Abbott's  books.  A 
good  work  on  Natural  History  with  anecdotes  ami  illustrations,  like  the  Uutterlly  liiniters; 
such  books  as  Miss  Edgeworth's,  or  Mary  Howitt's,  or  Mrs.  H.  V.  Knii^lifs  all  will  delight 
and  Interest  young  people,  as  Motley  and  Prescott,  Scott  and  Dickens,  will  ibeir  elders.    Hnt 
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feed  a  man  or  a  woman  on  Miss  Braddon,  or  Mrs.  Southworth,  or  Wilkie  Collins  for  a  while, 
and  they  find  Scott  tame,  Dickens  dull,  and  history  unreadable.  Just  so  it  is  with  boys  ami 
Kirls  wlio  are  surfeited  with  such  books  as  those  we  have  now  been  considering.  And  then 
we  praise  and  admire  the  man  who,  with  such  marvelous  powers  of  production,  feeds  to  the 
full  the  unliealthy  craving  for  which  he  alone  is  responsible.  r.  a.  m. 

American  Institute  op  Instruction. —  The  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  of 
this  body  will  be  held  at  I'ittsfield,  Mass.,  on  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  days  of  Au- 
gust. 

American  Association  of  Science. —  The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  this 
body  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  commencing  August  5th.  Preparations  are  being 
made  for  a  full  meeting. 

S.  M.  Etter  has  resigned  his  place  at  Kewanee,  and  has  been  elected  Super- 
intendent of  the  Public  Schools  of  Bloomington,  with  a  salary  of  $1800.  Mr. 
Etter  is  one  of  the  most  successful  superintendents  in  the  Northwest.  His  large 
experience  in  the  school-room,  peculiar  tact,  and  ready  adaptation  in  the  man- 
agement of  Young  America,  and  his  genial  manners  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  public,  together  with  that  common  sense  that  never  fails  him  in  any  emer- 
gency, render  him  one  of  the  best  school  managers  in  the  country.  The  peo- 
})le  of  Bloomington  may  thank  their  good  fortune  in  the  possession  of  a  Board 
of  Education  having  the  discernment  to  select  so  good  a  man  for  so  important 
a  place. 

Mr.  AV.  H.  PtussELL,  recently  First  Assistant  in  the  Peoria  High  School,  takes 
the  place  of  Mr.  Etter  at  Kewanee,  with  a  salary  of  $1500  for  the  school  year  of 
nine  months.  Mr.  E.  is  a  gentleman  of  rare  ability  and  fine  attainments,  and 
will  prove  himself  well  qualified  for  the  position  he  has  been  called  to  fill.     n. 

GoLDWiN  Smith,  the  distinguished  English  writer,  it  is  stated,  is  to  make  this 
country  his  residence,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  his  investigations  into  our 
early  history.  For  this  purpose,  he  has  chosen  Providence,  E.  I.,  as  his  place 
of  residence. 

Charles  E.  IIovey,  formerly  Editor  of  the  Teacher  and  Principal  of  the  Illi- 
nois Normal  University,  has  been  brevetted  Major  General,  for  gallant  conduct 
during  the  late  war. 

Prof.  Hewett,  of  the  Normal  University,  after  many  years  of  constant  and 
successful  teaching,  has  asked  and  received  leave  of  absence  from  his  profess- 
orship for  a  year. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Turner,  of  Jacksonville,  has  been  nominated  for  Congress  by  the 
Eepublicans  of  his  district.     No  better  nomination  could  have  been  made. 

Prof.  A.  S.  Welch,  formerly  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal  School,  and  well 
known  to  the  teachers  of  our  state,  was  recently  elected  President  of  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College,  and,  more  recently,  United  States  Senator  from  Florida. 

Dr.  Gulliver,  of  Chicago,  has  been  elected  President  of  Knox  College,  Gales- 
burg,  at  a  salary  of  $5,000.  He  will  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Peokia  City  and  County  Normal  School,  it  is  expected,  will  be  opened  in 
September.  The  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge  are  now  looking  for 
the  right  man  to  place  at  its  head. 

The  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Institute  will  hold  a  session  of  two  weeks  (not 
three  weeks,  as  first  announced),  in  the  Normal  University,  beginning  Aug.  3d. 

Henderson  County  Institute  will  commence  the  last  Monday  in  August,  and 
continue  through  the  week.     A  good  time  is  expected. 

Lombard  University. —  The  friends  of  this  institution  are  taking  steps  to  es- 
tablish a  theological  school  in  connection  with  the  university.  If  the  necessa- 
ry funds  are  secured,  the  school  will  be  opened  in  Sei>tember. 

Died,  June  30th,  Charles  M.  Thompson,  Principal  of  the  High  School  at  La- 
Ilarpe,  Illinois.  In  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomi)Son  our  profession  has  lost  one  of 
its  most  useful  members  and  brightest  ornaments.  Though  comparatively 
young  in  its  ranks,  he  had  risen  to  high  position,  and  by  his  kindness,  his  faith- 
fulness, and  conscientious  devotion  to  duty  as  a  teacher,  he  had  won  the  confi- 
dence of  his  pupils  and  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 
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Normal  Uiiiyersity, 


This  Institution  will  be  open  for  Students  on  Monday,  /September  7,  1868. 

Every  effort  will  be  put  forth  to  make,  as  far  as  may  be,  a  perfect  scliool,  condiirted  upon  tlie  best 
methods,  and  showing  the  most  wholesome  resnlts. 

It  is  intended  that  the  course  of  study  shall  enibruce  all  that  belonge  to  a  thorough  education,  Irom 
tlie  elements  up  to  a  preparation  for  either  College  or  Business.  I'm-  the  lower  classes  a  system  of  Object 
Lessons  has  been  prepared  with  the  greatest  care.  The  design  of  this  is  to  awaken  the  perceptive  faculties, 
and  to  form  a  habit  of  accurate  observation.  Children  thus  trained  not  only  make  more  thorough  schol- 
ars, but  also  more  practical  men  and  women. 

It  is  divided  into  four  grades : — 

The   Hicrli, 

Grraninaar, 

Inter  mediate   and 

Primary   ScliooLs. 

Pupils,  on  their  admission,  are  examined  and  classed  according  to  their  attainments. 

THE  CLASSICAL  COURSE 

is  very  thorough,  and  is  mucli  more  extended  than  that  of  some  Colleges.     Our  young  men  enter  Harvard 
and  Yale  without  conditions. 

Two  distinct  Courses  are  arranged  for  the  High  School :  one  to  preiiare  students  for  College,  ami  the 
other  for  general  Business.    The  two,  however,  are  made  to  blend  whenever  practicable. 

Boys  and  girls  from  abroad  may  be  confidently  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Principals ;  and  besides  the 
monthly  report  of  scholarship  and  deportment  at  school,  which  is  to  be  sent  to  all  parents,  will  be  in- 
cluded, if  desired,  a  careful  statement  of  each  pupil's  general  deportment,  and  of  the  manner  of  spend- 
ing his  leisure  hours. 

Physical  exercises  are  daily  practiced  by  the  entire  school,  and  the  ell'oct  upon  the  health  of  the  pupils 
is  excellent. 

By  a  vote  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  Model  School  is  entirely  separated  from  the  District 
.«chool  of  Normal.  This  enables  the  teachers  of  the  Model  School  TO  GIVK  TIIEIU  UNDIVIDED 
ATTENTION  to  such  pupils  as  are  intrusted  to  it. 

T  XJ  I  T  I  <3  KT : 

HIGH  SCHOOL,,  per  year  of  forty  weeks fUSO  00 

GKAM.MAR  SCHOOL,  per  year  of  forty  weeks 25  00 

INTER.MEDIATE  and  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS,  per  year 20  00 

Board  in  Normal,  $4  00  per  week. 

For  further  particulars  address 

R.  EDWARDS,  Pres't  Normal  University, 

NORMAL,  ILLINOIS. 


THE    GREAT   GEOGRAPHICAL    REVOLUTION. 


Unprecedented  Success  of 


In  successful  use  in  more  than  2000  Schools  In  the  West, 

£iubraciiig  Cities,  Towns,  Villages,  and  Country  Dis- 

triets,  Public  Schools,  Union  Schools,  Colleges, 

formal  Schools,  Seminaries,  Academies, 

and  High  Schools. 


250,000  Copies  already  Sold. 

Tbe  leading  educational  men  of  the  West  have  watched  with  deep  interest  the  results  of  the  new  method 
of  Geographical  Teaching.  Enough  of  them  knew  Geography  to  be  a  Science,  and  believed  in  the  Origi- 
nality, the  Philosophy  and  Truth  of  the  Natural  System  as  presented  by  Guyot,  to  be  ready  nt  once  to  put 
the  New  System  to  the  actual  test  of  the  school-room.  The  trial,  wherever  made,  proved  eminently  snc- 
OESSFUL.  Without  a  noteworthy  exception,  all  were  pleased,  delighted,  enthusiastic.  Their  most  sanguine 
hopes  were  more  that  realized.  Others  followed  with  the  same  results,  and  to-day  Gutot  is  the  text-book 
in  hundreds  of  the  schools  in  the  Cities,  Towns  and  Country  Districts,  as  well  as  Colleges,  Seminaries 
Normal  Schools,  etc.,  throughout  the  West.  A  complete  reformation  is  being  produced.  Town  after  Town 
and  City  after  City  adopts  Guyot.  The  truly  logical  is  proved  to  be  the  truly  practical  method.  Guyot's 
System'has  become  the  Standard  System  of  the  country. 


Prof.  Arnold  G-uyot's  Geographical  Series: 

GUYOT'S  PRIMARY,  or,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Geography. 
(Sent  to  Teachers,  postage  paid,  for  75  cents.) 

GUYOT'S  EliEMEMTARY  GEOGRAPHY,  for  Primary  Classes. 
(Sent  to  Teachers,  postage  paid,  for  50  cents.) 

THE  PRIMARY  or  INTRODUCTION  is  simply  an  illustrative  manual  to  be  read  and  talked  about,  to 
accompany  and  direct  oral  instruction. 

THK  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY  is  a  class-book  for  stwlj/  and  recitation,  containing  simply  what 
hould  be  firmly  fixed  in  the  memory,  and  omitting  all  merely  illustrative  description. 

GUYOT'S  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY,— The  Earth  and  Its 
Inhabitants. 

(Sent  to  Teachers  for  $1.00.) 

GUYOT'S   COMMOX-SCHOOI.   GEOGRAPHY,-The  Earth  and 
Its  Inhabitants. 

(Sent  to  Teachers,  postage  paid,  for  $1.50.) 

GUYOT'S  COMMON-SCHOOE   GEOGRAPHY,  — Teacher's  Edi- 
tion, with  full  exposition  of  the  System, 

(Sent  to  Teachers,  postage  paid,  for  $1.50.) 


i®»  For  terms  for  introduction,  for  catalogues  containing  certificates  of  eminent  educators,  and  lists  of 
laces  in  which  they  are  used,  address 

HIRAM  HADLEY",  General  Agent, 
or  E.  C.  HEWETT,  Agent  for  Illinois. 
P.O.  Address  (in  either  case),  care  S.  C.  GRIGGS  &  CO.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


MODEL  TEXT-BOOKS, 

FOR    SCHOOLS,    ACADEMIES,    AND    COLLEGES, 

PUBLISHED   BY 

ELDEEDGE  &  BROTHEE, 
17  <&  19  South  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

To  whom  all  communications  relative  to  introduction   may  be  addressed. 


A  New  Edition  of  the  Classics. 


Chase  &  Stuart's  Classical  Series 

EDITED   BT 

THOMAS  CHASE,  A.M.,  GEORGE  STUART,  A.M., 


PROFBSSOR  OP  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE,  0  PROFESSOR   OP   THE    LATIN    LANOUAOB, 

,      Haverford  College,  ^  Central  High  School, 

Penna.  Philada. 


REFERENCES    TO 

HARKNESS'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR, 

AND 

ANDREWS  &  STODDARD'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 


The  publication  of  this  edition  of  the  classics  was  suggested  by 
the  constantly  increasing  demand  by  teachers  for  an  edition  which, 
by  judicious  notes,  would  give  to  the  student  the  assistance  really 
necessary  to  render  his  study  profitable,  furnishing  explanations  of 
passages  difficult  of  interpretation,  of  peculiarities  of  syntax,  &c., 
and  yet  would  require  him  to  make  faithful  use  of  his  grammar  and 
his  dictionary. 

It  is  believed  that  this  Classical  Series  needs  only  to  be  known  to 
insure  its  very  general  use.  The  publishers  claim  for  it  peculiar 
merit,  and  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  the  following  important  par- 
ticulars: 

The  purity  of  the  texts. 

The  clearness  and  conciseness  of  the  notes,  and  their  adaptation 
to  the  wants  of  students. 

The  beauty  of  the  type  and  paper. 

The  handsome  style  of  binding. 

The  convenience  of  the  shape  and  size. 

The  low  price  at  which  the  volumes  are  sold. 

The  preparation  of  the  whole  Series  is  the  original  work  of  Ameri- 
can scholars. 

The  texts  are  not  mere  reprints,  but  are  based  upon  a  careful  and 
painstaking  comparison  of  all  the  most  improved  editions,  with  con- 
stant reference  to  the  authority  of  the  best  manuscripts. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  the  notes  accurate,  clear,  and 
helpful  to  the  learner.  Points  of  geography,  history,  mythology,  and 
antiquities  are  explained  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  best 
German  scholars. 


The  Series,  when  complete,  will  comprise  editions  of 

Ci^SAR,  HORACE, 

VIRGIL,  SALLUST, 

CICERO,  LIYY, 

Of  which  there  are  now  ready  the  following,  viz. : 

fiCSAR'S  COMMENTARIES  on  the  Gallic  War.     With  Explana- 
^     tory  Notes,  a  Vocabulary,  Geographical  Index,  Map  of  Gaul, 
Plan  of  the  Bridge,  &c.,  &c.     By  Prof  George  Stuart.     Price 
by  mail,  postpaid,  $1.25.     Per  dozen,  by  express,  $11.25. 

VIRGIL'S  iENEID.     With  Explanatory  Notes,  Metrical  Index,  Ke- 
■     marks  on  Classical  Versification,  Index  of  Proper  Names,  &c. 
By  Prof  Thomas  Chase.     Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  $1.50.     Per 
dozen,  by  express,  $13.50. 

{Cicero  and  Horace  will  be  ready  about  November  1, 1868.) 

Desirous  of  affording  Professors  and  Teachers  of  Latin  throughout  the  entire 
country  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  these  books,  the  publishers 
will  send  a  copy  of  either  of  the  books  yet  published,  for  examination,  gratis,  to 
every  Teacher  of  Latin  in  the  United  States,  on  application,  accompanied  by  a 
catalogue  of  the  institution  with  which  he  is  connected,  or  of  which  he  ia  the 
Principal. 

MARTINDALE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.    The 

-*^"  unprecedented  success  which  has  attended  this  work  during  the 
past  year  is  the  best  recommendation  of  its  merits,  more  than 
twenty  thousand  copies  having  been  sold  the  past  year.  In  a  large 
number  of  Normal  Schools  it  is  used  as  the  text-book  in  history, 
and  its  economy  of  price  has  secured  it  a  welcome  in  most  of  the 
schools  of  the  country.  With  this  book  in  his  hand,  the  scholar 
can,  in  a  single  school  term,  obtain  as  complete  a  knowledge  of 
the  History  of  the  United  States  as  heretofore  required  double 
the  time  and  effort.  It  is  invaluable  to  teachers  who  are  desirous 
of  preparing  themselves  for  examination.  Price  by  mail,  post- 
paid, 60  cents.     Per  dozen,  by  express,  $5.40. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELOCUTION,  founded  upon  Dr.  EusH's  "Phi- 
^  losophy  of  the  Human  Voice."  With  Classified  Illustrations, 
suggested  and  arranged  to  meet  the  practical  difficulties  of  In- 
struction. By  M.  S.  Mitchell.  The  great  need  of  a  work  of 
this  kind  suggested  its  preparation,  and  the  compiler  has  given 
so  thorough  a  treatment  of  the  subject  as  to  leave  nothing  further 
to  be  desired.  Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  $1.50.  Per  dozen,  by 
express,  $13.50. 

BARKER'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  A  Grammar  of  the  English 
■*•  Language, '  based  upon  an  Analysis  of  the  English  Sentence. 
With  copious  Examples  and  Exercises  in  Parsing  and  the  Cor- 
rection of  False  Syntax,  and  an  Appendix,  containing  Critical 
and  Explanatory  Notes,  and  Lists  of  Peculiar  and  Exceptional 
Forms.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies,  and  those  who 
write.  By  Wm.  Henry  Parker,  Principal  of  the  Einggold 
Grammar  School,  Philadelphia.     Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  $1.25, 


THE  YOUNG  STUDENT'S  COMPANION ;  or,  Blbmuntary  Les- 

SONS  AND  Exercises  in  Translating  prom  English  into  French. 
The  object  of  this  little  book  is  to  present  to  the  young  student 
a  condensed  view  of  the  elements  of  the  French  Language  in  a 
clear  and  simple  manner,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  lessen  the  fa- 
tigue incurred  by  the  teacher  in  giving  repeated  verbal  explana- 
tions of  the  most  important  rules  of  Etymology.  Price,  by  mail, 
postpaid,  $1.00.     Per  dozen,  by  express,  $9.00. 

THE  MODEL  DEFINER,  with  Sentences  showing  the  Proper  Use 
of  Words.  An  Elementary  Work,  containing  Definitions  and 
Etymology  for  the  Little  Ones.  By  A.  C.  Webb.  Price,  by  mail, 
postpaid,  25  cents.     Per  dozen,  by  express,  $2.16. 

THE  MODEL  ETYMOLOGY.     Giving  not  only  the  Definition,  Et- 

*  ymology,  and  Analysis,  but  that  which  can  be  obtained  only 
from  ail  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  best  Authors,  viz.:  The 
Correct  Use  of  Words.  By  A.  C.  Webb.  Price,  by  maU,  post- 
paid, 60  cents.     Per  dozen,  by  express,  $5.40. 

THE  MODEL  ROLL-BOOK,  No.  1.    For  the  Use  of  Schools.    Con- 

*  taining  a  Eecord  of  Attendance,  Punctuality,  Deportment,  Or- 
thography, Eeading,  Penmanship,  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  Prac- 
tical Arithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar,  Parsing,  and  History, 
and  several  blanks  for  special  studies  not  enumerated.  Price, 
$3.50,  by  express. 

THE  MODEL  ROLL-BOOK,  No.  2.     For  the  Use  of  High  Schools, 

*  Academies,  and  Seminaries.  Containing  a  Eecord  of  all  the 
Studies  mentioned  in  Eoil-Book,  No.  1,  together  with  Elocution, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Composition,  French,  Latin,  Philosophy, 
Physiology,  and  several  blanks  for  special  studies  not  enume- 
rated.    Price,  $3.50,  by  express. 

THE    MODEL    POCKET    REGISTER    AND    GRADE-BOOK. 

*  Adapted  to  any  grade  of  School,  from  Primary  to  College. 
Handsomely  and  durably  bound  in  fine  cloth.  Price,  by  mail, 
postpaid,  65  cents.     Per  dozen,  by  express,  $6.00. 

Prof.  Sheldon,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  and  author  of 
"Object  Lessons,"  "  Elementary  Instruction,"  «fec.,  says  of  this  Register  :  "  It  is 
just  the  thing  every  teacher  needs,  I  shall  never  again  be  without  one." 

THE  MODEL  SCHOOL-DIARY.     Designed  as  an  aid  in  securing 

*  the  co-operation  of  parents.  It  consists  of  a  Eecord  of  the  At- 
tendance, Deportment,  Eecitations,  &c.,  of  a  Scholar,  for  every 
day  in  the  week.  At  the  close  of  the  week  it  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
parent  or  guardian,  for  his  examination  and  signature.  Teachers 
will  find  in  this  Diary  an  article  that  has  long  been  needed.  Its 
low  cost  will  insure  its  general  use.  Copies  will  be  mailed  to 
teachers  for  examination,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 
Price,  per  dozen,  by  mail,  $1.     Per  dozen,  by  express,  84  cents. 


A  NEW  BOOK  FOE  TEACHEES. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

By  JOHN  S.  HAET,  LL.D., 

PlUHCIPAL   OF    THE   NxW   JeRSET   StATS    NORlfAL    ScHOOL. 


This  work  gives  the  results  of  the  experience  and  observation  of 
the  author  "In  the  School  Room"  for  a  period  of  years  extending 
over  more  than  one-third  of  a  century.  It  should  be  used  in  every 
Normal  School  in  the  country. 

NO  TEACHER  CAN  AFFORD  TO  BE  WITHOTJT  IT. 


COI^TEISTTS. 


1.  What  is  Teaching  ? 

2.  The  Art  of  Questioning. 

3.  The  Diflerence  between   Teaching 

and  Training. 

4.  Modes  of  Hearing  Recitations. 

6.  On  Observing  a  Proper  Order  in  the 
Development  of  the  Mental  Fac- 
ulties. 

6.  Teaching  Children  what  they  do  not 

Understand. 

7.  Cultivating  the  Memory  in  Youth. 

8.  Knowledge  before  Memory. 

9.  Power  of  Words. 

10.  The  Study  of  Language. 

11.  Cultivating  the  Voice. 

12.  Eyes. 

13.  Errors  of  the  Cave. 

14.  Men  of  One  Idea. 

15.  A  Talent  for  Teaching. 

16.  Teaching  Power. 


Growing. 

Loving  the  Children. 

Gaining  the  AflFections  of  the  Schol- 
ars. 

The  Obedience  of  Children. 

Rarey  as  an  Educator. 

A  Boarding-School  Experience. 

Phrenology. 

Normal  Schools. 

Practice-Teaching. 

Attention  as  a  Mental  Faculty,  and 
as  a  Means  of  Mental  Culture. 

Gaining  the  Attention. 

Counsels:  1.  To  a  Young  Teacher; 
2.  To  a  New  Pupil;  3.  To  a 
Young  Lady  on  Leaving  School : 
4.  To  a  Pupil  on  Entering  a  Nor- 
mal School. 

An  Argument  for  Common  Schools. 

What  is  Education  ? 


Please  address, 


Price,  by  mail,  postpaid,  $1.25. 


ELDREDGE  &  BROTHER, 

17  &  19  South  Sixth  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Just  Published! 


I. 

G-reene's  Introduction  to  English  Grammar 

Revised  and  Enlarged,  and  adapted  to  the  Public  Schools  of 
Towns  and  Country  Districts. 

This  work  contains  all  the  important  princijilcs  of  Euglisli  (iranimar,  unincnuibered  by  tlie  discussion 
of  abtruse  principles. 

The  arrangement  is  logical,  and  the  definitions  brief,  clear,  and  exact.  Each  lesson  is  followed  by 
copious  extracts  in  Writing,  Parsing,  Analyzing,  etc.,  for  the  practical  application  of  the  preceding  prin- 
ciples. 

The  first  thirty  eight  lessons  constitute  an  Elementary  Course  in  Oral  lustructltJii,  for  the  purpose  of 
developing,  by  familiar  lessons,  the  main  ideas  of  the  principal  definitions.  In  the  Appendix  there  are 
model  lessons  and  directions,  to  guide  the  teacher  in  these  oral  exercises. 

The  TTPOGRAPHV  is  unsurpassed  by  (hat  of  any  other  work  of  a  similar  character. 

Sent  by  mail  for  examination  upon  the  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents. 


XX. 


Greene's  English  Gramniar. 

Revised  and  Improved  both  in  its  subject  matter  and 
typography. 

A  COMPLETE,  THOROUGH  AND  FINISHED  TEXT-1500K  for  advanced  classes,  aud  especially  in- 
tended as  a  continuation  of  the  Introduction. 

During  the  brief  time  that  these  books  have  been  before  the  public  their  success  has  more  than  eqcaieu 
the  most  sanguine  expectation  of  the  publishers. 

Among  several  h\indred  cities,  town  and  counties  iii  which  tliey  have  bfeu  adi'ptcd  : 

The  School  Board  of  Chicago  has  adopted  them. 
The  School  Board  of  St.  Louis  has  adopted  them. 
The  State  Superintendent  of  Kansas  has  recommended  them. 

The  English  Grammar  sent  for  examination  upon  receipt  of  fifty-six  rents. 
The  correspondence  of  educators  bolicited. 

COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO., 

Publishers  and  Booksellers,  Philadelphia. 

SIMEON  WRIGHT,  General  Agent, 

Care  E.  Speakman  &  Co.,  Cliicago,  111. 


steel  Composition  Bells, 

For  SCHOOLS,  CHURCHES,  FARMS,  Etc. 

MAN-UFACTUnED   BY 

BLIMTER,  NORTON  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


TliPSp  relchratpd  Bells  rival  in   purity  and  volume  of  tone  the 
co|i|KM-  anil  tin  IhI's.  and  cost  less  than  oue-third  as  much.    Send 

for  descriptive  ciicnhiix. 

I5I.YMYER,   FEARIXG  &  Co., 

Officr  and  Sample  IIooms  — 195  \A'ashington  Street,  Chicago. 


NEW  SCHOOL  DESKS,  WITH  FOLDING  SEATS. 

PATENTED    SEPTEMBER    10,    1867. 

ReiuoTed  to  152  State  St.,  Cliicag^o, 

MANUFACTURER  AND  DEALER  IN 

SGHOOIi  FURNITURE 

And  Geni'ial  School  Mercliatidise,  has  the  latest  and  most  desirable  styles  and 

BEST  SCIIOOI.  DESKS  AXD  SEATS 

To  be  found  in  the  Northwest. 

He  is  also  the  Inventor,  Patentee,  and  Manufacturer,  of  Sherwood's  Patent  Ink-Well  for  Schools, 
which  is  so  widely  and  favorably  known  as  the  best  in  use. 

Also,  Agent  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  for  Gnyot's  Wall  Maps  and  Perce's  Magnetic  Globes.  The  former  are 
the  finest  School  Maps  made,  while  the  latter  only  need  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

H.  M.  Sherwood's,  Ilolbrook's,  and  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  for  Blackboards,  black  or  green,  sent  safely 
by  Kxpress,  in  tin  cans  of  Pints.  Quarts,  or  Gallons. 

School  Apparatus.  Globes,  Outlme  Maps,  School  Tablets  and  Charts  of  all  kinds. 

I'arties  wanting  awy  rtmi?  in  the  line  of  School  Merchandise  can  be  supplied  promptly,  and  at.  Jmvest 
prices.     4®=  Send  lor  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List.  "  [myly] 

isT.  a.  n^^soisT, 

STEAM 

leei  &  ■  Job  Piiif  ib, 

135  South  Wasliiiigtoii  Street,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


^^^  Books,   Pamphlets,    Blank   Books   and  every   description   of  Job   Printing 
neatly,  promptly  and  accurately  printed  on  favorable  terms. 


Late  I'Hblications  of 

131  Washington  Street,  Boston. 
HILLARD'S  READERS,  NEW  SERIES, 

With  an  original  treatise  on  Elocution,  by  Prof.  Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  College.  These 
Books  are  the  latest  complete  series  of  Readers  now  before  the  public.  They  have 
been  introduced,  in  whole  or  in  part,  into  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Washington,  Providence,  Hartford;  Portland,  Augusta, 
^fe.;  Cambridge,  M.tss.:  Peoria,  Quincy,  Springfield,  III.;  Madison,  Wis.;  Daven- 
port, Keokuk,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  Leavenworth,  Lawrence,  Kansas;  and  many 
other  important  places.  No  other  series  of  Readers  contains  so  many  patriotic 
extracts,  many  of  which  have  been  called  out  by  the  Great  Rebellion. 

WORCESTER'S  COMPREHENSIVE  SPELLING-BOOK. 

"The  arrangenicnt  kikI  chis^inciitiiin  of  wonN  is  ;i<lriiiriibl(Miii(l  the  rlep.irtmHnt  deVdted  to  '  Deri vati. ins' 
unsurpassed." — Cl>arles  II.  Allen,  Princijial  Nurinal  DHpartinent,  Unioersity  of  Wisconsin. 

WORCESTER'S  PRIMARY  SPELLING-BOOK. 

ADAMS'S  SPELLING  BOOX,  for  Advanced  Classes, 

WALTON'S  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS, 

Consisting  of  Three  Rooks, 

The      "WRITTEN,"      "INTELLECTUAL,"      and      "PRIMARY." 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Written  Arithmetic,  in  its  treatment  of  both  tlie  tlieory  and  the  prac- 
tice of  Arithmetic,  is  tlie  best  boidc  I  liave  ever  seen.  Wliile  it  Is  In  ni>  respect  inferior  toother  works  of 
its  cIrbs,  it  lias  many  features,  original  and  unique,  »  hicli  ^ive  it  a  niai  Ued  superiority  to  all  of  tliem,  and 
which  can  not  tail  to  commend  it  to  the  teacher  and  the  student."—  Win.  J.  liolfe.  A.M..  Mn.-ter  of  Cam- 
bridge {Mass.)  High  Scho<A. 

WALTON'S  DICTATION  EXERCISES, 

Comprising  a  Card,  on  which  are  arranged  figures  for  Aiitlinietical  operations,  and 
two  Keys  (Parts  I  and  11),  containing  answers  to  more  than  seven  thousand  exam- 
ples, to  be  performed  in  connection  with  the  Card.  They  may  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  and  supplementary  to  any  series  of  Arithmetics.  A  Sliding  Slale  may 
be  had  with  the  card, —  a  great  convenience  to  the  pupil  in  writing  results. 

Weber's  Outlines  of  Universal  History, 

Revised  edition,  with  Maps,  and  Index  of  Proper  Names  pronounced. 

C.  A.  Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States, 

A  new  edition,  entirely  rewritten,  and  brotight  down  to  the  present  time,  by  Wm.  H 
Seavey,  Principal  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  Boston. 

Edwards's  Outlines  of  English  History, 

A  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  brought  down  to  I8i)'2. 

Winslow's  Intellectual  Philosophy, 

With  Additions,  bringing  the  science  down  to  the  latest  views. 

WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  &  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES 

J®"  Copies  for  Examination  or  Introduction  furnished  by 

GEOMIGE  ^r.  J^§CJ£SOJ%%   ll^stetH  Jtgent, 

Jan.  1,  1867.]  P.O.  AoDRESS—tar*  or  M^.  B.  KHSJ^"  te  CO.,  Chleag-o, 


ECONOMY!    SIMPLICITY!!    COMPLETENESS!! 


UNIimilSiiL  RECORDS. 


MIE  system  of  Universal  Records  is  specially  designed  for  tin;  use  of  those  who  prefer  to  avoid  the  ( 
pense  aud  inconvenience  of  more  than  one  record,  and  yet  desire  to  preserve  a 


of  each  pupil,  embracing  residence  of  Parent,  Class,  Age,  Enrollment,  Punctuality,  Attendance,  Deport- 
ment, Recitation,  Examination  and  Rank,  in  connection  witli  a 

SIIVOLE     ElVTHY     OF     THE     IVJLIVXE. 

These  Records  aie  arranged  on  a 
aud  are  unsurpassed  in  respect  to 

ECONOMY,  SIMPLICITY,  AND  COMPLETENESS, 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

From  EDWARD  J.  SHELDON,  A.M.,  Principal  Oswego  Normal  Training  School,  mid  Siqierinlendent 
of  Public  Schools,  Oswego,  New  York. 

OswEOO,  June  7,  1867. 
Please  accept  my   thanlis  for  (lie  coiiy  of  "Universal  Record"  sent.    The  arrangement  seems  simple, 
concise,  and  complete.     T  regard  it  a  very  convenient  form  of  record,  and  I  should  think  the  book  would 
be  useful  to  every  teacher.  "Vours  respectfully,  K.  A.  SHELDON. 

From  REV.  CYRUS NUTT,  DD. ^President  State  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

Bloomington,  July  20, 18t)7. 
Having  examined  your  Universal  School  Record,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  it  the  best  that  I 
have  seen.    I  would  call  the  attention  of  Teachers  to  this  excellent  work,  feeling  satisfied  that  they  can 
find  none  more  convenient  or  better  adapted  for  their  use.  CYRUS  NUTT. 


PKICE  r,IST. 

Universal  Records  for  Pupils,  24  pages,  stylo  1* $    OH 

Universal  Records  for  Pupils,  24  i)ages,  style  2 10 

Universal  Records  for  TeaclnTs,  4s  pn-r^.  folio,  tliiii  side- 1  00 

Universal  Records  for  Teacli<is,  iJi  ]ii-.s.  folio.  Iii:ivy  sides 3  .50 

Universal  Records  for  Profc>-ois.  Js  |,;ii:.s.  folio,  iliiii  .-ides 1  00 

Universal  Records  for  Professors.  I'.ij  jiaiics,  folio,  lii-avy  sides 3  50 

Universal  Records  for  Superinten<lents,  144  pages,  cap,  heavy  sides 1  2f> 

Universal  Records  for  Superintendents,  2S8  pages,  cap,  cloth 2  26 

Universal  Records  for  Examiners,  4S  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  00 

Universal  Records  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 1  7.'> 

Universal  Records  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  cloth  sides 2  2.') 

Blank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  hundred 50 

Blank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  thousand 3  5'i 

Blank  Reports  to  Parents,  ])er  hundred 50 

Blank  Reports  to  Parents,  per  thousand 3  SH 

Blank  Reports  to  Superintendents.  ]kt  hundred 2  25 

*lla8  spaces  for  punctuality,  attendance,  deportment,  and  recitalioti. 

No.  2  has  spaces  for  punctuality,  attendance,  deportment,  and  five  separate  recitations. 

The  Pupil's  Record  answers  all' the  purposes  of  "  Reports  to  Parents  ",  and  is  a  valuable  aid  to  discipline. 

Any  of  the  above  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

flfS"For  65  cents,  I  will  send  prepaii>  for  examination  a  single  specimen  copy  of  the  Teacher's  or  Pro- 
fessor's Record.  A  supply  of  the  Pupil's  Record  for  first  introduction  sent  by  Exi)ress,  on  receipt  of  one 
half  of  the  retail  prices. 

HAMILTON  S.  McRAE,  Mimcie,  Indiana. 

Or  Ben  Franklin  Book  Printing  Company,  Indianapolis. 


THE  BE^T  .laVl^   €I£E.1jREST: 


ecsK 
A  BACKSEAT 


Uiglit  of  Seat,  1 


C.    \V.    SHERAVOOD'S 
PATEXT  FOI.I>i:srG  SEAT  A:sri>  SCIffOOl.  ]>E!SK. 

Patented  Nov,  6, 1866.    Patented  Jan,  15, 1867.    Patented  March  26, 1867. 


W 


TH   MANUFACTUUK    AND   KEKf   COXSTANTfA'   IX    STOKE 
Siortnioiit  of 


IK    LARGEST  AND  BEST  AS- 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE  AND  SCHOOL  APPARATUS 


timt  can  lie  found  in  tlie  West.  We  are  the  sole  proiHietors  of  tlio  IIi)Lr.KOOK  SCHOOL  APPARATUS 
COMPANY,  anil  miiDufacture  ((/i  the  articles  ever  m.ule  by  that  Cunip;iny  —  many  of  which  are  greatly 
Improved.     We  have  no  exclusive  agent  for  these  goods. 

SHERIVOOD'S  INK-WELL.,  invented  and  patented  by  Oeo.  Sherwood  —  best  made. 

PHILOSOPHICAL.  APPARATUS  — all  kinds. 

GREEN  L.IQ,UID  SLATING  for  Blackboards  — best  known. 

In  short,  for  any  thing  and  every  thing  to  completely  ontfit  a  Colleffe  or  School  of  any  grade,  send  to 

105  Madison  Street,  Clilcago. 

t^3=.  Send  for  Educatioxal  Messengkk.  }     x^y^  .^^ond  for  TUiistrated  Catalogue  of  ScnooL  Fl'B- 


ttS^Send  for  Ilhistrated  Catalogue  of  PniLo 

CAL  and  Chemical  Apparatus. 
«a=.Send  for  .School-Book  Li<t. 


-      I  NlTfRE. 

"KS^Send  for  Catalogue  of  Magic  Lanteens  and 


ANALYTICAL  SCHOOL  READERS, 

);v 
RICHARD  EDWARDS,  LL.  D.,  Pres.  111.  Normal  University ; 

J.  RUSSELL  WEBB,  Author  of  Normal  Series  and  Word  Method. 

This  series  of  Readers  and  Speller  is  now  complete  ;  and  they  have  already  received  the  most  flattering 

ive  them  superior 


indorsements  of  any  series  of  Readers  published.    Tluy  contain  new  features,  wliicli  g 
merit  over  any  other  scries.    The  series  consists  of 

Anali/tical  First  Header.  SOpp.   IGmo.       Anab/tical  Fourth  Reader. 

Anahilical  Second  Reader.     \Wpp.   lO/wo.       Anali/tical  Fifth  Reader. 
Analytical  Third  Reader.       '2i>{jjjp.   IGmo.       Analytical  Sixth  Reader. 
Analytical  Speller.     15y  EDWARn.s  and  Wakuen. 
Primari)  Reading  Le.isonn,   consisting   of  eiglit  beautifully   printed  and    illustrated 
Charts,  designed  to  accompany  the  Analytical  Readers.     Size,  20X24  inclie.s. 


2CApp.  \2mo. 
Zmpp.  Vlmo. 
494^/).  Vlmo. 


ROWLAND'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


CiEO.  :iOWI>AXD,  A.M.,  I'BIN.  CilICAuo  IIioii  Stiiooi.. 
This  book  contains  the  leading  principles  of  Craniniar  so  presented  as  to  embody  wliat  is  regarded  as 
the  most  useful  matter  for  Public  (iranimar  Schools,  Academies,  and  High  Schools,  where  the  Spelliug- 
Book  and  Rhetoric  are  not  considered  a  part  of  the  Grammar. 
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"V7"ILX3E1I?/'S 


Excelsior  Liquid  Slating. 

MANUl'ACTURED    ONLY    BY 

184'  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Has  been  tested  for  years,  and  jironounced  by  Scientific  men  to  be  tlie  most  durable  and  indestructible 
material  for  Blackboard  surface  yet  discovered. 

1.  Its  color  is  DEAD  BLACK,  and  will  never  change. 

2.  It  will  never  blister  or  scale  off. 

3.  Its  surface  is  perfectly  smooth  and  will  always  remain  hard  and  firm  as  real  slate. 

4.  It  will  never  become  glazed  so  as  to  refuse  the  slate  pencil,  chalk  or  crayon. 

6.    It  absorbs  all  the  rays  of  light,  crayon  marks  can  be  seen  from  any  angle  in  the  schoolroom, 

6.  Marks  of  crayon  or  pencil  erase  from  it  with  perfect  ease. 

7.  It  is  perfectly  impervious  to  water. 

8.  It  is  durable,  having  stood  the  test  of  ten  years'  constant  use  without  repair. 

9.  It  can  be  applied  to  paper,  boards  and  wall,  of  every  description,  old  or  new. 

The  Slating  is  put  up  in  pint,  quart  and  gallon  cans,  and  sent  safely  by  express  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  with  full  instructions  for  its  use.  Price  per  pint,  $1.50;  per  quart,  $2.75;  half  gallon,  $5.25: 
gallon,  $10. 

A  liberal  discount  on  all  orders  exceeding  one  gallon. 

I  have  several  men  constantly  employed  in  applying  the  Slating,  and  am  at  all  times  prepared  to 
make  contracts  for  its  application  in  school  buildings  in  all  parts  of  the  Northwest.  All  work  personally 
superintended  and  warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  and,  on  sound  walls,  to  remain  good  ten  years  without 
repair. 

This  Slating  may  be  applied  at  any  time  without  interruption  to  usual  school  exercise,  and  be  ready 
for  use  in  a  few  hours. 

Price  of  Slating  surface,  8  cents  per  square  foot. 

Music  lines  and  lines  for  school  programmes  put  on  in  a  neat  and  durable  manner. 

Also  manufacture  School  Blackboards,  Portable  Blackboards,  for  Sunday  Schools,  Lecturers,  Families, 
etc.  Map  and  Chart  Supports,  Blackboard  Uubbers,  Slated  Leaves,  etc.  Samples  of  Slated  Surface  of  dif- 
ferent colors.  Circulars  and  Price  List  sent  free  on  application. 


Chicago,  June  10,  1868. 
Wilder's  Liquid  Slating  has  been  in  use  in  the  sclioolroonis  of  our  city  for  several  months  past.     It 
gives  universal  satisfaction,  and  is  considered,  by  those  who  use  the  boards  covered  with  it,  superior  to  any 
Slating  heretofore  introduced.     Mr.  Wildur  has  done  all  the  work  himself  and  his  work  is  thoroughly  and 
neatly  executed.  J.  L.  PICKARD,  Sup't  Public  Schools. 

CniCAGO,  June  11,  1868. 
In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Kducation  I  employed  Mr.  J.  Davis  Wilder  to  put  on  the  walls  in  our  Pnb- 
lic  School  Buildings  about  50,000  square  feet  of  his  Excelsior  Liquid  Slating.    Teachers  speak  highly  of  it, 
and  I  consider  it  superior  to  any  Blackboard  Slating  we  have  heretofore  used. 

JAMKS  WARD,  Buiidiug  and  Supply  Agent  for  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

Whitewater,  Wis.,  June  9, 1868. 
J.  D.  WILDER,  Esa, 

Dkar  Sia  —  Your  Slating  gives  entire  satisfaction.  It  wears  well,  and  the  chalk  marks  are  very 
readily  erased,  leaving  a  black  smooth  surface.  I  prefer  it  to  any  other  compound  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted for  blackboard  purposes.  Plea.'-e  send  nie  one  of  your  Portable  Blackboards;  size,  28  by  54 
inches.  "Vours  very  trulv, 

OLIVER  AREY.  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

J.  WILKINSON,  Citv  Supt.  and  Principal  High  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

IIKNKY  L.  BOLTWOOD,  Principal  High  School,  I'rinceton.  III. 

J.  V.  N.  STANDISH.  Pr.if  of  Math,  and  Astronomy,  Lombard  University,  Galesburg,  111. 

A.  (}.  LANE.  Principal  Fratjklin  School,  Cliicago. 

WM.  M.  BAKK.R,  Industrial  University,  Champaign,  111. 

Z.  GROVKR.  Principal  Dearborn  Semlnarv.  Chicago. 

S.  II.  WHITE,  Principal  Brown  School.  CliVairo. 

0.  S.  ALBKK,  Princip.il  High  School.  Kenosha.  Wis. 

E.  A.  GASTMAN,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Decatur,  III. 

T.  J.  BURRILL.  Principal  High  School,  Urbana.  111. 

JOHN   H.  WILSON,  Professor  Mathematics.  M.nimouth  College.  Monmouth,  111. 

J.  B.  ROBERTS,  Supt.  Public  Schools  and  Principal  High  School,  Galesburg,  HI. 


Professors  Foicler  and  Jtfarch's  Series  of 
EJVGLISH  GRJlMMJlRS. 


THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  IN  ITS  ELEMENTS  AND  FORMS.  With  a  History  of  its 
Origin  and  Develo])inent,  and  a  full  Grammar.  Designed  for  Colleges,  advanced  Students, 
and  Libniries.  By  Williaji  C.  Eowlek,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Amherst  Col- 
lege. New  and  Revised  Edition.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50 ;  Sheep  extra,  $3  00 ;  Half  Morocco, 
$4  75. 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  IN  ITS  ELEMENTS  AND  FORMS.  With  a  History  of  it.s 
Origin  and  Development.  Abridged  from  the  Octavo  Edition.  Designed  for  General  Ui-e 
in  Schools  and  Families.  To  which  is  added  Marclis  Method  of  Pldloloijical  Study  of  the 
English  Lamjxwije.     12mo,  Sheej),  $jl  75. 

COMMON  SCHOOL  GRAMMAR.  Easy  Lessons  in  Etymology  and  Syntax.  Abridged  frora 
the  Octavo  Edition  of  "The  English  Language  in  its  Elements  and  Fornis."  Prepared  for 
General  Use  in  Common  Schools.  A  New  Edition,  Revised,  with  the  Addition  of  Exercises 
for  Young  Pupils.     IGmo,  Cloth,  17^  cents. 

MARCH'S  iMETHOD  OF  PHILOLOGICAL  STUDY.  Method  of  Philological  Study  of  the 
English  Language.  By  Francis  A.  March,  Professor  of  the  English  Language,  and  Lec- 
turer on  Comparative  Philology  in  Lafayette  College.     1 2mo,  Cloth,  75  cents ;  Paper,  GO  cents. 

MARCH'S  ANGLO-SAXON.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Anglo-Saxon.  By  Fkancis  A. 
Makch.     8vo.     {In  Press.) 

The  foregoing  SERrES  ov  Engt-ish  Gbam.m  aks  has  received  such  satisfiictory  testimonials  from  eminent  Teach- 
ers and  Scholars  iu  our  country  that  the  Author  and  Publishers  have  been  encouraged  to  make  certain  addi- 
tions to  each  member  of  the  series.  These  several  additions,  taken  separately,  make  each  grammar  better 
adapted  to  tlie  specific  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  prepared,  and,  taken  collectively,  make  the  whole 
series  better  adapted  to  the  educational  wants  of  the  public.  They  are  intended  to  lit  these  grammars  for 
hand-books  of  continual  use  in  reading  and  studying  the  master-pieces  of  English  literature,  and  iu  speaking 
and  writing  the  English  language  iu  common  life. 

THE   ONLY  PROGRESSIVE   AND    GRADED    SERIES    ON 
THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

By  DR.  WORTHINGTON  HOOKER, 

Professor  of  3Iedici?ie  in  Yale  College. 


THE  CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  NATURE.  For  the  Use  of  Families  and  Schools;  intended  to 
aid  Mothers  and  Teachers  in  training  Children  in  the  Observation  of  Nature.  In  Three  Parts. 
Parti.  Plants;  Part  II.  Animals;  Part  III.  Air,  Water,  Heat,  Light,  &c.  Illustrated 
by  Engravings.  The  Three  Parts  complete  in  One  Volume,  Small  4  to,  Cloth,  $2  00 ;  Sepa- 
rately, Cloth,  90  cents  each. 

FIRST  BOOK  IN  CHEMISTRY.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  .Families.  Illustrated  by  En- 
gravings.    Square  4to,  Cloth,  00  cents. 

NATURAL  HISTORY.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Families.  Illustrated  by  nearly  300  En- 
gi'avings.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  (Science  for  the  School  and  Family,  Part  I.)  Illustrated  by 
nearly  300  Engravings,     12mo,  Cloth,  ^I  50. 

CHEMISTRY.  (Science  for  the  School  and  Family,  Part  II.)  Illustrated  by  numerous  Engrav- 
ings.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

MINERALOGY  AND  GEOLOGY.  (Science  for  the  School  and  Family,  Rart  III.)  Illustrated 
by  numerous  Engravings.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

These  Text-Books  on  the  Natural  Sciences,  during  the  several  years  iu  which  they  have  been  before  the 
public,  have  been  thoroughly  tested  in  some  of  the'best  schools  in  the  country,  with  the  most  happy  and 
satisfactory  results.  By  them  it  has  been  conclusively  proved  that  school-childreu  are  never  too  young  to  be 
interested  and  benefited  by  lessons  in  the  Natural  Sciences,  and  that  the  main  obstacle  which  has  heretofore 
prevented  an  acquirement  of  such  information  has  been  the  lack  of  suitably  prepared  books.  Dr.  Hooker  has 
fully  supplied  this  reed  by  prefacing  his  higher  books,  suitable  for  high- schools  and  academies,  with  several 
elementary  works,  the  matter  of  which  is  fully  within  the  comprehension  of  children  six  or  eight  years  of  age, 
and  is,  in  common  with  that  of  the  higher  books,  given  iu  such  an  attractive  and  eutertaiuiug  manner  as  to 
uniformly  engage  the  interest  of  the  pupil. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Fkanklin  Squake,  New  Yokk. 


A  NEW  SERIES  OF  GREEK  AND  LATIN  BOOKS. 


Now  Ready. 

PRrNTCIPIA  LATINA,  Pakt  I. 

A  riRST  LATIN  COURSE,  comprehending  Grammar,  Delectus,  and  Exercise  Book,  willi 
Vocabularies.     By  William  Smith,  LL.D.,  Author  of  the  "  Histoiy  of  Greece,"  and  Editor 
ofa  "Classical  Dictionary,"  and  the  "Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  "&c.     Re- 
vised by  Henry  Drisler,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  Editor 
of  "Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon,"  and  "Yonge's  English-Greek  Lexicon."     12mo, 
Flexible  Cloth,  75  cents. 
It  is  the  very  book  needed  for  iny  school,  and  de- 
sired in  vain  for  many  years.    I  studied  Latin  and 
Greek  with  similar  books  when  a  boy  in  France  and 
Switzerland,  and  I  kiiow  all  their  worth. 

I  think  Dr.  Drisler's  additions  and  alterations  most 
valuable.— Pro/essor  Elie  Cuakliee. 


I  have  taught  Latin  for  ten  years,  but  never  with  so 
much  success  to  my  class  and  ease  to  myself  as  when 
I  used  the  "Principia  Latina. "—Pro/essor  J.  C.  Long, 
Wcstfield  Academy,  N.  F. 

It  holds  between  its  two  lids  every  thing  which  the 
learner  needs  for  the  time.— TAe  Lutheran. 


II. 

Just  Ready. 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA,  Part  II. 

A  FIRST  LATIN  READING  BOOK,  containing  an  Epitome  of  Ctesar's  Gallic  Wars,  and 
L'Homond's  Lives  of  Distinguished  Romans.     With  a  short  Introduction  to  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties, Notes,  and  a  Dictionary.     By  William  Smith,  LL.D. ;  and  Henry  Drisler,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Latin  in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  &c.     12mo,  Flexible  Cloth,  $1  25, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  its  text  it 


much  the  best  Latin  Reader  yet  published  in  this  coun- 
try, while  in  its  notes,  vocabulary,  &c.,  it  is  certainly 

inferior  to  no  previous  book  of  the  kind The 

abridged  and  simplified  Ccesar  is  just  the  thing  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  unabridged  Ccesar,  and  the  Viri 
RomoB  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  Roman  History 


and  Grecian  History  of  Ja(!obs  and  his  followers.— Pro- 
fessor  W.  J.  Rolfb,  High  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

It  seems  to  me  exactly  adapted  to  form  a  connecting 
linkbetweenthe  elementary  exercises  commonly  taken 
with  the  first  study  of  etymology  and  the  consecutive 
reading  of  Latin  authors.— Pro/essor  Albekt  C.  PjiE- 
KiNS,  High  School,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


III. 

In  Press: 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA,  Part  III.     A  Manual  of  Latin  Composition,  Prose 
and  Verse. 

IV. 

In  Press  ■ 

PRINCIPIA  GR^CA,  Part  L     Declension  and  Conjugation.     With  Read- 
ing Lessons  and  Exercises. 

V. 

In  Press :  ^ 

PRINCIPIA  GR^CA,  Part  H.     Elements  of  Syntax.     With  Reading  Les- 
sons from  Xenophon,  and  Exercises. 


We  would  invite  the  attention  of  Officers  of  Schools  and  Academies  to  our 

STUDENT  S  HISTORIES. 

STUDENT'S  HUME, V89  pages. 

GIBBBON, 677      '' 

FRANCE, 730      " 

SMITH'S  GREECE, 704      " 

LIDDELL'S  ROME,  . 678      " 

Price  per  Volume,  Cloth,  $2  00 ;  Sheej),  $2  50. 


While  embracing  the  last  results  of  the  profouudest 
historical  researches  of  an  age  in  which  this  whole 
field  has  been  explored  with  a  minute  accuracy  never 
before  dreamed  of,  they  are  yet  brought  within  a  com- 
pass suited  to  the  wants  of  the  general  student,  who 
needs,  and,  if  possible,  must  have,  the  goldeu  lessons 
of  these  twenty-five  centuries,  and  yet  can  not  get  time 
to  get  them  out  of  the  mine.  Every  volume  in  the 
series  is  furnished  with  a  copious  index,  and  is  rich  in 
illustrations— maps,  plans,  engravings — inserted  not 
for  show,  but  for  use,  and  drawn  from  the  most  au- 
thentic sources.    The  conception  and  execution  of  the 


cyclopaedic  plan  of  the  Student's  Histories  are  thus 
equally  admirable.  The  finish  of  the  details  suits  the 
magnificence  of  the  outline.— Portterul  Daibj  Press. 

l^hey  are  most  fit  for  use  in  the  higher  classes  of 
good  schools.  Even  the  mature  scholar  niay  be  glad 
to  have  on  his  shelves  these  elegant  manuals,  from 
which  he  can  at  a  glance  refresh  his  memory  as  to  a 
name  or  a  date.  And  he  will  not  use  them  for  refer- 
ence alone ;  he  will  assuredly  be  tempted  to  read  them 
for  the  clearness  of  statement  and  the  just  proportion 
with  which  there  is  traced  in  each  of  them  the  story 
of  a  nation. — London  Examiner. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Frai^klln  Square,  New  York. 


A  TREATISE  ON  METEOROLOGY. 

By  ELIAS  LOOMIS,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Astronomy  in  Yale  College,  and  Author  of 
"A  Course  of  Mathematics." 

PBICE  $2  00. 

Tliis  volume  has  been  for  several  yeai's  in  preparation,  and  is  designed  to 
g'ive  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  science.  It  treats  of 
the  constitution  and  weight  of  the  air ;  of  its  temperatm-e  and  moisture ;  of 
the  movements  of  the  atmosphere ;  of  the  precipitation  of  vapor  in  the  form 
of  dew,  hoar-frost,  fog,  cloud,  rain,  snow,  and  hail ;  of  the  laws  of  storms,  in- 
cluding tornadoes  and  water-spouts ;  of  atmospheric  electricity,  thmider- 
storms,  and  the  Polar  Am-ora ;  of  the  rainbow,  mirage,  coronae,  and  halos  ; 
as  also  shooting  stars  and  aerohtes. 

Tliis  volume  is  dissigned  for  use  as  a  text-booh  in  collc2:es  and  hio-h  schools. 


DR.  LOOMIS'S  WORKS. 


TIIE  ELEMENTS  OF  AEITIIMETIC.  Designed  for  Children.  16mo, 
166  pages,  Half  Sheep,  40  cents. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ARITHI^IETIC,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  Twelfth 
Edition.     12mo,  352  pages.  Sheep,  $1  25. 

ELEMENTS    OF  ALGEBRA.      Designed   for   the  Use   of  Begmnei-s. 

Twenty-sixth  Edition.     12mo,  281  pages.  Sheep,  $1  25. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA.     Revised  and  Printed  from  New  Plates. 
8vo,  384  pages,  Sheej).     (In  Press.) 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY  AND  CONIC  SECTIONS.    Thirty-fii-st 
Edition.     8vo,  234  pages.  Sheep,  $1  50. 

TRIGONOMETRY  ANT)  TABLES.  Twenty-eighth  Edition.  8vo,  360 
pages,  Sheep,  $2  00.  The  Trigonometry  and  Tables  bomid  separately. 
The  Trigonometry,  $1  50  ;  Tables,  $1  50. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY,  and  of  the  Differential 
and   Integral   Calculus.      Twenty-second  Edition.      8vo,  278   pages, 
.  Sheep,  $2  00. 

ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  Designed  for  Academies 
and  High  Schools.     Eighth  Edition.     12mo,  350  pages,  Sheep,  $1  50. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ASTRONOMY.  Third  Edition.  8vo,  388  pages, 
Sheep,  $2  00. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  ASTRONOMY.  With  a  Collec- 
tion of  Astronomical  Tables.  Eighth  Edition.  8vo,  497  pages.  Sheep, 
$2  00. 

RECENT  PROGRESS  OF  ASTRONOMY,  especially  in  the  United 
States.     Re\ised  Edition.     12mo,  396  pages.  Cloth,  $1  50. 

•      HAKPER  &  BPvOTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


KNAPP'S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  and  FRENCH  READING-BOOK. 


FRENCH  GRAMMAR. 

A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  French  Language :  containing  a  Grammar,  Exer- 
cises, Reading  Lessons,  and  a  complete  Pronouncing  Vocabulary.  By 
William  L  K:NrAPP,  M,  A.,  Author  of  "A  French  Reading-Book."  12mo, 
Half  Leather,  $1  '75. 

FRENCH  READING-BOOK 

GIIRESTOMATHIE  FRANgAISE :  Containing,  L  Selections  from  the  best 
French  Writers,  with  coj^ious  References  to  the  Author's  French  Grammar. 
IL  Tlie  Master-pieces  of  Moliere,  Racine,  Boileau,  and  Voltaire ;  with  Ex- 
planatory Notes  and  a  Pronouncing  Vocabulary.  By  William  L  Kitapp, 
M.  A.     1 2mo,  Half  Leather,  $1  75. 

There  is  an  opinion  existing  in  the  minds  of  American  educators  that  a  Frenchman,  a  Gei-man, 
or  an  Italian  is  the  best  man  to  teach  his  own  language.  So  he  would  be  to  people  of  his  own 
language,  but  not  otherwise.  No  one  can  meet  the  difficulties  of  an  American  learner  of  a  foreign 
tongue  so  well  as  an  American  who  has  been  through  it  himself,  and  has  gained  a  complete  schol- 
:u-ship.  Such  an  one  is  the  author  of  our  French  Grammar  and  l^eader,  and  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  use  of  his  series  is  full  and  convincing  proof  that  he  has  anticipated,  with  unusual  dex- 
terity, the  difficulties  of  a  learner. 


FRENCH'S  ARITHMETICS. 


L  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NUMBERS.     16mo,  40  cents. 

n.  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC  FOR  THE  SLATE.     16mo,  50  cents. 
lU.  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC.     {In  Press.) 
IV.  COMMON-SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC.     {In  Press.) 

V.  ACADEMIC  ARITHMETIC.     {In  Preparation.) 


First  Lessons  in  Numbers,  in  the  Natural  Order.  First,  Visible  Objects ; 
Second,  Concrete  JSfumhers ;  Third,  Abstract  Numbers.  By  John  H. 
J^'bencii,  LL.D.     Handsomely  Illustrated.     IGmo,  40  cents. 

This  little  book  of  120  pages  is  divided  into  fifteen  sections,  embracing  the  subjects  of  Counting, 
Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Division ;  the  Fractional  Parts  of  Numbers,  Halves, 
Thirds,  and  Fourths  :  Tables  of  the  Denomination  of  Money,  Weights,  and  Measures  in  common 
use;  the  Tables  of  Combinations,  arranged  upon  a  new  plan  ;  and  a  mamial  of  suggestions  for  the 
use  of  Teachers. 

Elementary  Arithmetic  for  the  Slate,  in  which  Methods  and  Rules  are  based 
upon  Principles  established  by  Induction.  By  John  H.  Fkench,  LL.D. 
Handsomely  Illustrated.     16mo,  50  cents. 

The  object  of  this  book,  designed  especially  for  beginners  in  Written  Arithmetic,  is  twbfoUl, 
viz.  :   1st.  To  give  to  young  learners  a  good  foundation  for  the  study  of  the  Science  of  Numbers, 
by  basing  all  Methods  of  Operation  upon  Principles ;  and,  2d.  To"  give  tliem  as  much  knowledge  ' 
a.s  possible  of  the  business  affairs  of  life,  by  the  introduction  of  business  tj-ansactions  stated  in  cor- 
rect business  langiaage. 

The  plan  of  the  work  differs,  in  most  of  its  essential  points,  fi"om  that  of  other  works  of  a  like 
grade.  To  these  points  of  difference — and  it  is  confidently  believed  of  superiority— ^the  attention 
of  parents  and  teachers  is  particularly  invited. 

tw  The  other  books  of  the  series  will  contain  many  new  and  valuable  feattircs  that  will  espcdallij  eommend 
them  to  the  practical  wants  of  the  age. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publisheks, 

Fkanklin  Squaee,  New  Yoek. 
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HARPER'S  SCHOOL  and  FAMILY  SLATE, 

For  Exercises  in  "Writing,  Printing,  Drawing,  and  Figures.    Slates,  with  a  full 
Set  of  Cards  accompanying  each,  Nine  Dollars  per  Dozen. 

No  other  one  appliance  for  school  use  possesses  so  many  valuable  features  as 
the  School  and  Family  Slate,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statements  : 

Writing  Lessons. — The  Cards  contain  twenty-six  full-line  copies  for  writing, 
and  these  are  systematic  and  progressive.  On  the  first  six  cards  are  fourteen 
copies  in  writing,  and  in  copying  theSfe  the  child  learns  the  forms  and  proportions 
of  all  the  small  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  while  in  writing  the  twelve  copies  con- 
tained on  the  last  six  Cards  he  learns  to  write  all  the  capitals.  As  all  these  cop- 
ies may  be  written  any  desired  number  of  times  upon  the  Slate,  the  writing-lessons 
alone  are  worth  more  than  the  whole  price  of  the  Slate. 

Printing  Lessons. — In  most  primary  schools  children  are  taught  to  print  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  learning  to  read  and  spell.  ^  These  Cards  contain  twelve 
full  lines  of  lessons  in  printing,  the  lessons  consisting  of  over  fifty  familiar, words, 
and  embracing  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  both  "small  letters  and  capitals.  In 
copying  these  printing  lessons  children  not  only  learn  the  forms  of  all  the  Roman 
letters,  but  they  also  learn  to  spell  and  read  over  fifty  familiar  words — more  than 
one  fourth  as  many  as  are  contained  in  most  of  the  primers  used  in  schools. 

Drawing  Lessons. — The  desire  to  make  pictures  is  universal  among  children. 
The  drawing  lessons  on  the  Cards  are  arranged  with  special  reference  to  pro- 
gressive development  in  this  branch  of  instruction.  The  first  eight  cards  contain 
thirty-nine  simple  progressive  lessons  in  isometric  outline  drawing,  and  the  last 
four  Cards  contain  twenty-six  lessons  in  rectangular  drawing,  making  in  all  sixty- 
five  drawing  lessons — a  number  sufficient  to  interest  a  child  and  occupy  his  leisure 
half-hours  for  many  months. 

Arithmetical  Exercises. — The  Cards  contain  sixty  exercises  in  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  The  figures  are  clear  and  distinct,  and 
while  the  child  is  performing  the  exercises  he  is  also  learning  to  make  good 
figures,  and  to  place  his  work  in  proper  form  on  his  slate. 


HARPER'S  WRITING-BOOKS. 

combining  Symmetrical  Penmanship  with  Marginal  Drawing  Lessons.  In  Ten 
Numbers.  The  first  five  Numbers  now  ready.  Price  per  dozen.  Two  Dollars. 
Liberal  terms  for  introduction.     Send  for  specimen  sheet. 

Teachers  are  well  aware  that  children  are  fond  of  making  pictures,  and  that 
exercises  in  drawing  improve  a  person's  hand-writing,  and  vice  versa.  Drawing 
has  not  been  generally  introduced  into  schools,  because  no  suitable  books  could 
be  obtained,  and  few  teachers  are  competent,  without  a  book,  to  give  instruction 
in  the  art. 

This  Series  contains  a  Symmetrical  System  of  Penmanship,  easily  acquired  and 
rapidly  written.  The  "  helps"  to  the  acquisition  of  this  system  are  simple  and 
valuable,  and  the  system  is  what  its  name  indicates,  "  symmetrical" — every  letter 
being  formed  ujjon  geometrical  principles  and  of  unvarying  proportions. 

The  drawing  lessons  commence  With  straight  lines  of  the  same  slope  as  the 
main  lines  of  the  writing,  and  progress,  step  by  step,  through  straight  and  curved 
lines,  geometrical  forms,  -architecture,  foliage,  perspective,  figures  of  animals,  per- 
sons, etc.  Rules  and  directions  are  printed  upon  the  covers  of  each  book,  making 
each  Number  complete  in  itself 

HARPER  &   BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


WILLSON'S  SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  SERIES  OF 
READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 


Primary  Speller, 

Larger  ' ' 

Primer  (First      Book  of  Reading  Series), 

First  Reader  (Second  "  "  " 

Second  Reader  (Third  "  •'  " 

Int.  Third  Reader  fFourth  "  ''  •' 

Third  Reader  (Fifth 

Int.  Fourth  Reader  (Sixth  "  ''  " 

Fourth  Reader  (Seventh     "  "  " 

Fiftli  Reader  (Eighth  '• 


80  pages,  56 

:uts,$0  15. 
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216 
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90 
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'   05 
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360 
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540 
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"   1  80. 

Tliese  Readers,  although  first  published  only  seven  years  ago,  have  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
prominent  educators  that  Skill  im  Reading  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Natukal  Sciences  can  be 
acquired  at  the  same  time. 

They  have  already  been  officially  adopted  by  the  following  States,  viz. :  Indiana,  Kansas,  Cal- 
ifornia, Nevada,  and  Maryland.  The  State  Board  of  Education  of  California  have  recently 
readopted  Willson's  Readers  for  a  period  of  four  years.  They  have  also  been  oflScially  recom- 
mended in  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  and  Utah. 

Hon.  John  Swett,  State  Superintendent  of  California,  says  :  "Willson's  Readers  and  Spellers 
have  stood  the  test  of  the  school-room,  and  have  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  those 
who  favored  their  adoption.  A  great  majority  of  the  teachers  are  fully  satisfied  that  Willson's 
Readers  mark  a  new  era  in  common-school  instruction.  By  the  children,  whose  keen  perceptions, 
unbiased  by  prejudices,  often  lead  to  the  very  best  conclusions,  these  Readers  have  been  hailed  with 
universal  dehght." 

The  lion.  Isaac  T.  Goodnow,  State  Superintendent  of  Kansas,  says  :  "  Considering  the  amount 
of  reading  matter,  illustrations,  paper,  and  style  of  binding,  they  are  the  cheapest  Readers  extant." 

The  Hon.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instniction,  Maryland,  says : 
"My  apprehension  lest  they  should  prove  better  adapted  for  teaching  Natural  History  than  for  elo- 
cutionary reading  has  been  removed,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  I  am  convinced  that, 
while  making  good  elocutionists,  valuable  information  is  imparted  to  the  children  by  the  use  of  this 
series." 

The  Hon.  Edward  Ballard,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  State  of  Maine,  says :  "Who- 
ever uses  these  works  according  to  the  plan  of  the  author  will  find  them  among  the  most  valuable 
auxiliaries  in  this  part  of  education.     Their  various  merits  entitle  them  to  a  wide  circulation." 

The  Hon.  David  N.  Camp,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Connecticut,  says : 
"These  Readers  seem  so  constructed  and  arranged  as  to  avoid  the  objections  which  have  before 
been  raised  to  '  Scientific  Readers, 'and  to  combine  all  that  is  necessary  in  Elementary  Instruction 
in  Reading,  and  in  the  principles  of  Elocution,  with,  systematic  instruction  in  Natural  Science." 

In  the  Ward  Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York,  where  they  are  largely  introduced,  and  where, 
owing  to  the  use  of  all  other  prominent  series  at  the  same  time,  their  comparative  elocutionary 
merits  are  most  thoroughly  tested,  :Mr.  Henry  Kiddle,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  says : 
"I  have  uniformly  found  the  classes  using  Willson's  Readers  as  expert  and  proficient  in  the  art 
of  reading  as  any  I  am  required  to  examine."  , 

IIAEPEI^  &  BEOTHERS,  Pueliskers, 

FRA^'KLIN  Square,  New  York. 


A  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  CHARTS, 

COLORED.     TWENTY-TWO  IN  NUMBER. 


These  Charts  are  designed,  ia  connection  with  the  accompanying  M.\xual  of  Instruction  bv 
Marcius  Willson,  and  the  "Primary  Object  Lessons" by  N.  A.  Calkins,  to  furnish  tlie  teacher  with 
the  requisite  aids  for  the  practical  application  of  a  true  system  of  Elementary  Instmction.  In  the 
six  Reading  Ciiarts  the  type  is  sufficiently  large  to  be  read  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet.  When 
mounted,  two  are  on  a  card  of  the  size  of  each  chart,  about  21i  by  30  inches.  They  are  sent  by 
mail,  in  sheets,  at  the  prices  named : 


In  Sheets. 

No.  I.  Elementary :  Sixty  ilUiBtratcd  Words :-i5  cents.  > 

No. II.  Reading:  First  Lessons 35  conts.  ( 

No.  III.  Reading:  Second  Lessons !;5  cents.  \ 

No.IV'.  Reading:  Third  Lessons rScenta.  / 

No.  V.  Reading:  Fourtli  Lessons ".5  cents.  \ 

No.  VI.  Residing :  Fiftli  Lessons i!5  cents.  ) 

No.  VII.  F.lementary  Sounds :'5  cents.  > 

No.  VII[.  Plionic  Spelling ?5  cents,  i 

No.  IX.  Writing  Cliart iS  cents.  \ 

No.  X.  Drawing  and  Perspective 35  cents,  i 

No.  XL  Lines  and  Measures vr>  cents.  \ 

No.  XII.  Forms  and  Solids 16  cents.  / 

XIII.  Familiar  Colors,  accompanied  by  a  diipUcat'      a-i  ry,  ) 

set  of  Hand  Color-Cards *' "*"  V 

No.  XIV.  Chromatic  Sc»le  of  Colors $1  20  ) 

No.  XV.  Animals.     Economical  Uses 60  cents.  > 

No.  XVI.  Classification  of  Animnls CO  cents.  / 

No.  XVIL  lUrds.     Tlieir  Classification ■ fiO  cents.  \ 

.  No.  XVUL  Reptiles  and  Fislies GO  cents.  ) 

r    No.  XIX.  Rotanical  Forms,  &c CO  cents.  ) 

g  _•  J        No.  XX.  Classification  of  Plants CO  cents.  / 

■g  I  1      No.  XXI.  Economical  U^es  of  Plants CD  cents.  ) 

^"'    [_  No.  XXII.  Economical  U-:e8,  continued CO  cents.  / 

Price  of  the  entire  Set,  in  Sheets $11  70. 

"        "        '•'•        "•    Mounted 18  00. 

"•        "        "    .     "    Atlas  Form 20  00. 

Calkins's  I'rimary  Objpct  Lessons $1  50. 

Willson's  Manual  of  Object  Teaching 1  50. 


Mounted. 
$1  25. 
$125. 
$125. 
$125. 
$125. 
$1  25. 

•  $3  20. 

$183. 
$1S3. 
$1  S3. 
$1  8.3. 


Tills  is  the  most  extensive  and  perfect  series  of 
School  Charts  published  in  this  country.— J)f««sac/i«- 
settit  Teacher. 

Send  for  these  Charts,  and  nae  them.  If  you  do,  our 
woi  rl  for  it,  you  will  bless  us  for  penning  these  lines. 
— lihode  Island  Schoolmaster. 

These  are  the  most  attractive  and  beautifid  School 
Charts  ever  published.— ifar/ic  Teacher. 

A  school-room  with  these  twenty-two  Charts  sus- 
Dcnded  on  its  walls  ia  converted  from  what  is  too  often 


a  prison  of  dreariness  to  a  picture-gallery  of  childish 
delights. — Indiana  Scfionl  Joui-nal. 

These  Charts  are  admirable  in  design,  full  in  details, 
and  yet  happily  condensed,  and  most  beautiful  in  exe- 
cution. Their  publication  marks  au  important  step 
in  the  progress  of  object  teaching  in  this  country.— 
Rev.  B.  G.  NouTUKor,  Secretary  of  Connecticut  Board 
of  Education. 

These  Charts  surpass  my  highest  expectations.— D. 
Franklin  Wells,  State  Superintendent  of  loica. 


FOR  SELF-TRAINING  IN  THE  SOUNDS  OF  LANGUAGE. 

By  K.  a.  calkins, 

Assistant  Superintendeat  of  Schools,  Neiv  YorJc  City. 


T'lie  Set  comprises  Twelve  Charts,  size  1 8  by  28  inches,  mounted  on  a  single  roller.  Price 
$3  00  per  Set,  sent  by  mail.  The  Charts  are  printed  on  bleached  manilla  paper,  which  for  diu-a- 
Uility  is  second  only  to  parchment.  They  combine  simplicity  of  arrangement,  con\enience  of  form, 
cheapness,  and  durability  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  Sound  Charts  before  offered  to  the  public. 

In  our  country,  which  has  become  the  adopted  home  of  people  from  all  the  countries  of  the 
earth,  there  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  a  systematic  course  of  training  in  the  coiTect  sonnds  of  our 
language.  Our  public  schools  contain  pupils  whose  mother  tongues  represent  all  nations  ;  and  in 
these  institutions  all  are  to  be  assimilated — Americanized.  The  ordinary  lessons  of  school^  in 
reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  even  of  gramjnar,  do  not  supply  the  needed  training 
of  tlie  vocal  organs  to  give  those  habits  in  speaking  our  language  which  ought  to  be  formed  by 
children  while  at  school. 

It  is  believed  that  these  Charts  contain  a  classification  so  simple,  and  an  arrangement  so  well 
adapted  to  teaching  the  sounds,  that  even  those  teachers  zvho  have  had  but  little  or  even  vo  previous 
instruction  on  the  subject  can  use  them  successfully. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS. 


We  frequently  meet  with  flattering  notices  of  the  Illinois  Teacher  in  looking  through 
our  exchanges,  but  do  not  often  incur  the  risk  of  boring  our  readers  by  a  republication 
of  them.  Having  a  little  spare  room  in  one  of  our  advertising  sheets  this  month,  we 
devote  it  to  an  exposition  of  the  merits  of  our  journal,  as  set  forth  by  others. 

We  know  none  of  these  gentlemen  [the  etlitors]  except  Mr.  White,  Principal  of  the  Brown  School, 
whose  reputation  a.s  a  teacher  is  unsurpassed  in  this  state.  The  Teacher,  devoted  to  whatever  will 
advance  the  interests  of  education,  science,  and  free  schools,  is  ably  conducted,  and  appears  capable 
of  largely  aiding  the  cause  of  education.—  Chicago  Evening  Journal. 

The  Teacher  maintains  its  excellent  character  as  a  champion  of  education,  science,  and  free 
schools.— 7b. 

The  Illinois  Teacher  is  by  far  the  premier  of  all  educational  monthlies  issued  in  the  United  States. 
For  years  it  has  stood  the  storms  of  adversity  and  the  tests  of  criticism,  and  it  commences  the  new 
year  with  (if  possible)  still  greater  claims  upon  the  consideration  and  patronage  of  the  teacher  and 
student.  In  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Toachf>r.  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  an  improvement  could 
be  made.  In  promoting  its  usefulness,  M  r.  .Xasoii  lius  called  around  him  a  corps  of  the  ablest  educat- 
ors in  the  state;  and  we  are  confident  that  iwr  typi.-raphical  beauty,  uniformity,  and  taste,  it  has 
few  equals  in  the  wotIA.—  Bandolph  FUiiinii  ,ih  ,-. 

The  Teacher  improves  with  each  siiiirssivc  immljer.  if  possible;  and  if  its  subscription  list  half 
reaches  the  number  it  should,  friend  Nason  must  be  on  tlie  road  to  fortune.  As  we  have  .said  before, 
it  is  THE  BEST  educational  magazine  in  the  United  States.—  lb. 

The  Illinois  Teacher  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher.  And  every  school-district  should 
take  a  copy.    It  is  the  organ  of  the  State  Superintendent,  and  contains  motnhly  letters  from  him,  ex- 

Elaining  diflflcult  points  in  the  school-laws.  Directors,  you  have  the  right  to  appropriate  money 
•om  the  school-fuuds  to  pay  for  the  Teacher.  Subscribe  for  it,  and  you  will  have  less  quarrels  over 
school  matters  than  you  now  have,  because  of  not  properly  understandig  the  school-law.— J"  i/«on 
Co.  Ledger. 

It  is  well  conducted,  ably  edited,  and  has  a  corps  of  excellent  contributors.  No  sohool-toanher 
who  aspires  to  good  reputation  should  be  without  it.  Every  school-ofBcer  should  take  it,  and  peruse 
it  regularly  and  carefully,  as  many  ideas  new  and  valuable  are  suggested,  and  their  utilitx-  jinix  in. 
It  treats  upon  discipline,  the  diflferent  systems  of  schools  and  school-laws,  discusses  the  nuriis  and 
demerits  of  different  school-books,  and  gives  much  useful  information  that  can  no  wtiere  else  he 
found.  In  fact,  every  person  of  a  reading  turn  of  mind  will  be  benefited  by  the  perusal  of  such  a  pe- 
riodical.—Xooon  Statesman. 

It  is  got  up  iu  very  good  style,  and  the  subject-matter  very  interesting  to  all  engaged  in  the  subject 
of  education,  whether  as  teachers  or  parents.  The  contents  are  entirely  devoted  to  teaching  iu  all  its 
forms  and  adjuncts.  Being  furnished  at  the  extremely  low  price  of  sil.50  per  year,  it  Is  within  the 
reach  of  all.—  Alton  Democrat. 

The  number  before  us  bears  evidence  of  that  clear,  instructive  and  valuable  matter  that  always  ac- 
companies this  magazine.  In  point  of  interest  to  the  teacher  and  scholar,  there  is  nothing  better.  It 
is  the  best-printed  and  neatest  magazine  now  pubUnhed.— Central  Jlliiwian  (Beardstown  i. 

The  Illinois  Teacher  is  fa.st  becoming  the  hand-hook  of  every  school-teacher  in  the  state.  It  con- 
tains valuable  information  for  this  clas,s  of  our  citizens,  and  many  stubborn  questions  are  answered, 
in  every  issue,  of  vital  importance  to  teachers  and  tliose  having  control  of  schools  and  colleges.  No 
teacher  should  be  without  it,  and  we  urge  it  upon  those  of  Woodford  county  as  a  duty  to  subscribe 
for  it  at  once.—  Woodford  Sentinel. 

We  find  it  filled  with  articles  interesting  and  instructive  to  school-teachers,  everj-  one  of  whom 
should  be  a  subscriber.— £imwoorf  Chronicle. 

It  contains  a  fund  of  useful  and  entertaining  information  for  all,  and  is  e-specially  valuable  to  teach- 
ers.— Madison  Courier. 

It  is  very  neatly  made  up  and  printed,  and  is  evidently  conducted  with  eminent  a.biUty. —  Tairtnin/ 
Journal. 

This  is  a  valuable  periodical  to  teachers  and  all  lovers  of  education,  science,  etc.  Of  course  no 
school-teacher  will  be  without  it.—  Jcr.fcijrilte  jKnwcrat. 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  CATALOGUES, 

IIEPORTS  AND  CmCULAllS, 

AND  FINIi  JOBS  OF  KVKKV  DKSCHU'TION, 

Expeditiously  and  accurately  printed,  in  unsui-pii.s.sed  style,  at  the  Illinois  Teaclier  (illice.    Kstimates 

promptly  furnished  when  desired.    Address  Bf.  C".  BfASON,  Pooria,  IIIIiioIh. 


w 


TO      TE^OHEIK-S. 

ANTED. —  A  Teacher  in  every  County  iu  Illinois,  to  act  as  agent  fur  Dn.  Hart's 
new  Book, 

"ZSr  THE  SCHOOL -ZLOOna," 
at  the  Teachers'  Institutes  to  be  held  during  the  coming  Fall  and  "Winter.     Liberal 
terms  given. 

Address,  inclosing  $1.25  for  a  specimen  copy, 

ELDHEDOE     &:    131iOTIIER, 
17  AND  19  SouTii-SixTU  Stkeet PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THE  MOST  POPULAR 


Educational  Text  Books, 


PUBLISHED    BY 


IVISON,  PHINNET,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

47  and  49  Greene  St.,  ]\ew  York. 


No  Series  of  School  Books  ever  offered  to  the  public  have  attained  so  wide  a  circulation  in  so  short  a 
time,  or  received  the  approval  and  indorsement  of  so  many  competent  and  reliable  Educators,  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  as  this.     Among  the  most  prominent  of  their  publications  are  the  following,  viz : 

The  Union  Readers  and  Spellers. 

The  Union  Readers  are  not  a  revision  of  any  former  series  of  SANDERS'S  READERS.  They  are  en- 
tirely new  in  matter  and  illustrations,  and  have  been  prepared  with  great  care. 

In  Orthography  and  Orthoepy  this  series  conforms  entirely  to  Webster's  Newly  Illustrated  and  Re- 
vised Dictionaries,  recently  published. 


UNION  PICTORIAL  PRIMER..  48  pp. 
UNION  PRIMARY  SPELLER...  96  pp. 

UNION  SPELLER 170  pp. 

UNION  READER,  No.  One 96  pp. 

UNION  READER,  No.  Two 208  pp. 


UNION  READER,  No.  Three 264  pp. 

UNION  READER,  No.  Four 408  pp. 

UNION  READER,  No.  Five 480  pp. 

UNION  READER,  No.  Six 600  pp. 

ANALYSIS  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS. 


The  Union  Readers  and  Spellers  gained  in  circulation  for  the  year  ending 

January,  1866,  over  the  preceding  year 75,310  vols. 

And  the  year  ending  January,  1867,  shows  an  additional  gain  of 115,296  vols. 

And  January,  1868,  shows  a  still  larger  increase  of. 345,000  vols. 

The  above  statement  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  this  Series  is  held  by  the  educa- 
tional men  of  the  country. 


ROBINSON'S  COMPLETE  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

With  the  improvements  and  additions  recently  made,  this  Series  is  the  most  complete,  scientific  and 
practical  of  the  kind  published  in  this  country.  The  books  are  graded  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  Interme- 
diate, Grammar,  Normal  and  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges. 

The  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures,  full,  practical  and  greatly  simplified, 
has  been  added  to  the  Written  Arithmetics. 


Progressive  Primary  Arithmetic, 
Progressive  Intellectual  Arithmetic, 
Eudiments  of  Written  Arithmetic, 
Progressive  Practical  Arithmetic, 
Progressive  Higher  Arithmetic, 
Arithmetical  Examples, 
New  Elementary  Algebra, 
New  TJniversity  Algebra, 


New  Geometry  and  Trigonometry, 
Kobinson's  Geometry,  separate, 
Eobinson's  Trigonometry,  separate, 
New  Analyt.  Geom.  and  Conic  Sect. 
New  Surveying  and  Navigation, 
New  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus, 
Kiddle's  New  Elementary  Astronomy, 
Progressive  Table  Book. 


ROBINSON'S  SERIES,  in  whole  or  in  part,  has  been  adopted,  and  is  now  in  use,  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  New  York  City,  Troy,  Schenectady,  Utica,  Syracuse,  Auburn,  Rochester,  Ilarrisburg,  Detroit,  Grand 
Rapids,  Adrian,  Kalamazoo,  Ann  Arbor,  Chicago,  Galesburg,  Rockford,  Joliet,  St.  Louis,  Madison,  Janes- 
ville,  Ft.  Wayne,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Winona,  St.  Anthony,  Davenport,  Keokuk,  Dubuque,  Burlington, 
Erie,  Lexington,  Springfield,  Hartford,  Middletown,  Bridgeport,  Providence,  San  Francisco,  Memphis, 
Nashville,  Savannah,  and  hundreds  of  other  large  Cities,  Towns  and  Normal  Schools  in  all  the  States. 

JtOBIKSOK'S  SERIX:S  has  already  acquired  an  annual  sale  of  nearly  Half  a  Million,  and 

are  rapidly  increasing. 


NEW  SEEIES  OF  GRAMMARS, 

By  SIMON  KERL,  A.  M. 

For  simplicity  and  clearness,  for  comprehensive  research  and  minute  analysis,  for  freshness,  scientific 
method,  and  practical  utility,  this  series  of  English  Grammars  is  unrivaled  by  any  other  yet  published. 

First  liessons  in  Fnglisll  GraniUinr.    Designed  as  an  introduction  to 
the  Common  School  Grammar. 

CoiUlUOn  School  Grauilliar.     A  simple,  thorough,  and  practical  Grammar 
of  the  English  Language. 

CoiuprehensiTe  GraillUiar.     To  be  used  as  a  book  of  reference. 


Webster's  School  Dictionaries. 

This  popular  Series  is  very  justly  regarded  as  the  only  National  standard  authority  in  ORTHOGRAPHY, 
DEFINITION,  and  PRONUNCIATION.  At  least  pour-fifths  of  all  the  School  Books  published  in  this 
country  own  Webster  as  their  standard. 

NEW  EDITIOKS  of  the  Primanj,  Common.  School,  High  School,  Academic  and 
Counting -House  Dictionaries  have  been  issued,  containing  important  additions  and  improvements, 
and  copiously  illustrated. 


Primary  School  Dictionary, 
Common  School  Dictionary, 
Higli  School  Dictionary, 
AcademicDictionary, 


Coimtiug-Hou.se    and   Family   Dic- 
tionary, 
Pocket  Dictionary, 
Army  and  Jfavy  Pocket  Dictionary. 


State  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction. 

iO^  Nearly  every  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Union  has  recommended  Web- 
ster's Dictionary  in  the  strongest  terms.  Among  them  are  those  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Cali- 
fsruia,  and  also  Canada  — TWENTY-THREE  in  all. 


Colton's  Geographies. 

This  Series  is  one  of  the  most  full,  practical,  and  satisfactory  ever  published.    The  Maps  are  all  drawn 
on  Auniform  system  of  scales,  so  as  to  present  the  relative  sizes  of  the  different  countries  at  a  glance. 


Primer  of  Geography^  .  .  16  maps. 
Introductory  Geography,  .  .  24  maps. 
3Iodern  School  Geography,   .     48  maps. 


Cohans  Common  School  Gcog.,  21  maps. 
American  School  Quarto  Geoyraphy, 
Outlines  of  Physical  Geog.  (quarto). 


COIjTON'S  Common  School  Oeof/raphy  is  NOT  A  REVISION  of  any  book  previously  pub- 
lished, but  an  entire  new  work,  prepared  with  great  care,  and  brought  down  to  date,  and  is  designed,  with 
the  "  INTRODUCTORY  GEOGRAPIIl',"  to  furnish  a  full  and  complete  course  of  study  on  this  subject, 
for  COMMON  and  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

Liberal  terms  given  on  looks  furnished  for  Examination  or  Introdiictio7i. 
Address  the  Publishers, 

IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

•17  ami  1!>  Oreene  Street,  New  Tork. 

S.  C.  GRIGGS  &  CO.,  Chicago. 


"Wells'  Scientific  Series. 

These  books  embody  the  latest  researches  in  physical  science;  and  excel  in  their  lucid  style,  numerous 
facts,  copious  illustrations  (over  700),  and  practical  applications  of  science  to  the  arts  of  every-day  life. 

Science  of  Common  Things,  I  Principles  of  Chemistry, 

Natural  Philosophy,  I  First  Principles  of  Geology. 


TKE  NEW  STANDARD  EDITION  OF  THE 


SPENCERIAN  COPY-BOOKS; 

Revised,  ImproTed,  and  Newly  Enlarged. 

M^  This  system  is  taught  in  nine-tenths  of  all  the  Normal  Schools  in  the  ZTnited  States. 
J8®=-  One  fact  will  show  the  estimation  in  which  this  system  is  held  by  the  Public.    For  two  years,  end- 
ing Jan.  1st,  1867,  this  Series  increased  in  circulation  38,025  doz.,  or  nearly  a.  half  ■million  of  books. 

Over  One  Million  are  Sold  annually. 

The  style  of  Penmanship  is  peculiarly  suited  to  Business ;  hence  it  is  taught  in  all 
the  Commercial  Colleges. 


Spencerian  Double  Elastic  Steel  Pens. 

They  are  used  in  all  of  the  principal  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGES  in  the  United  States,  and  pro 
nounced  by  Accountants,  Teachers,  Officials  and  Correspondents  the  BEST  PENS  manufactured. 
Sample  Cards,  containing  all  the  fourteen  Numbers,  price  25  cents.    A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


A  Manual  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.    Arranged  to  facilitate  the  i:x- 

perimeutal  Demonstration  of  the  facts  of  the  science.    In  cloth,  12mo.    645  pages. 

Robinson-s   Differential   and   Integral   Calculus.     For  High 

Schools  and  Colleges.    In  sheep,  Svo.,  -172  pages. 

Kiddle's  New  Manual  of  the  Elements  of  Astronomy.    Brought 

down  to  the  year  18G8. 

Colton's  Common  School  Geography.    Illustrated  by  numerous  En- 
gravings, and  twenty-two  Maps.    Quarto. 
Paradise  liOSt.     A  School  Edition,  with  Explanatory  Notes. 

Townsend's  Analysis   of  the    Constitution  of  the  United 

states.     A  Chart,  of  .'■i2  pages,  on  one  roller;  a  plain  and  comprehensive  Exposition  of  the  Consti- 
tution.   Every  School  should  be  provided  with  a  copy. 

We  also  invite  attention  to  the  following: 


(iray's  Botanical  Series, 
Fasqiielle's  Freucli  Series, 
Woodbury's  German  Series, 
Progressive  Spanish  Readers, 


Hitchcock's  Scientific  Series, 
Willson's  Histories, 
Bryant  &  Stratton's  Book-keeping, 
School  Records,  etc.,  etc. 


flS=-  Teachers  and  School  OfiBcers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  us  freely,  and  to  send  for  our  Descrip- 
tive Catalogue  and  Circular. 

Address  the  Publishers, 

IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

47  and  49  Greene  Street,  Netir  York. 
S.  C.  GRIGGS  6i.  CO.,  Chicagro. 


APPROVED  SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED    BY 


E.  HI.  BTJTLEII^  cSc  CO., 
No.  137  South  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


MITCHELL'S  NEW  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Mitchell's  First  Lessons  in  Geography. 
For  young  children.  An  introduction  to  the  au- 
thor's Primary  Geography.  With  maps  and  en- 
gravings. 

Mitchell's  New  Primary  Geography,  Il- 
lustrated by  20  colored  maps  and  lUO  engravings. 
Designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  New  Interme- 
diate Geography. 

Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Geogra- 
phy. i"or  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies. 
Illustrated  by  twenty-three  copper-plate  maps 
and  numerons  engravings. 

Mitchell's  New  School  Geography  and 
Atlas.  A  System  of  Modern  Geography  — 
Physical,  Political,  and  Descriptive ;  accompanied 
by  a  new  Atlas  of  44;  copper-plate  maps  and  il- 
lustrated by  200  engravings. 

Mitchell's  New  Physical  Geography. 
With  13  oopper-plate  maps  and  150  engravings. 
By  John  Brocklesbt,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Trinity  College. 

Mitchell's  New  Outline  Maps.  A  series 
of  Seven  Maps,  handsomely  colored  and  mounted, 
in  size  24  x  28  inches,  except  the  Map  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  2S  y  48  inches.  They 
clearly  and  fully  represent,  at  a  glance,  the  Po- 
litical Boundaries,  Mountain- Systems,  Kiver- 
Courses,  Plateaus,  Plains,  and  Deserts  of  the 
Earth. 

Mitchell's  New  Ancient  Geography. 
An  entirely  new  work,  elegantly  illustrated. 


MITCHELL'S  SCHOOLGEOGRAPHIES.  Old  Series. 

REVISED  TO  DATE. 

Mitchell's  Primary  Geography. 
Mitchell's  School  Geography  and  Atlas. 
Mitchell's  Ancient  Geography  and  At- 
las. 


GOODRICH'S   SCHOOL   HISTORIES. 

ILLD8TRATED  BT  NUMEROUS  ENGRAVINGS. 

Goodrich's  American  Child's  Pictorial 
History  of  the  United  States. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  the 
United  States.  A  Pictorial  History  of  the 
United  States,  with  notices  of  other  portions  of 
America.  By  S.  G.  Goodrich,  author  of  '•  Peter 
Parley  Tales." 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Eng- 
land. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Rome. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Greece. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Prance. 

Goodrich's  Parley's  Common  -  School 
History  of  the  World. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  Natural  History. 


Bingham's  English  Grammar.  For  the 
use  of  Schools  and  Academies.  With  copious 
parsing  exercises.  By  Wm.  Bingham,  A.M.,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Bingham  School. 

Bingham's  Latin  Grammar.  A  Grammar 
of  the  Latin  Language.  For  the  use  of  Schools. 
With  exercises  and  vocabularies.  By  Wm.  Bing- 
ham, A.M. 

Bingham's  Caesar.  Ca;sar's  Commentaries  on 
the  Gallic  War.  With  critical  and  explanatory 
notes,  and  a  new  Map  of  Gaul.  By  Wm.  Bing- 
ham, A.M. 

Coppee's  Elements  of  Logic.  Designed 
as  a  Manual  of  Instruction.  By  IIenrt  Coppee, 
LL.D.,  President  of  Lehigh  Universitv. 

Coppee's  Elements  of  Rhetoric.  Designed 
as  a  Manual  of  Instruction.  By  IIenrt  Coppee, 
LL.D. 

Hart's  English  Grammar.  A  Grammar  of 
the  English  Language.    By  John  S.  Hart,  LL.D. 

Hart's  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  A  brief  exposition  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  form  of  Questions  and 
Answers. 

Hows'  Primary  Ladies'  Reader.  A  choice 
and  varied  collection  of  Prose  and  Poetry,  adapt- 
ed to  the  c.ipacities  of  Young  Children.  By  John 
W.  S.  Hows,  Professor  of  Elocution. 

Hows'  Junior  Ladies'  Reader. 

Hows'  Ladies'  Reader. 

Hows'  Ladies'  Book  of  Readings  and 
Recitations. 


MARTINDALE'S  SERIES  OF  SPELLERS. 

The  Primary  Speller.  For  Young  Children. 
Designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  Author's  Com- 
mon-School Speller.  By  Joseph  C.  Martindale, 
Principal  of  the  Madison  Grammar  School,  Phil. 

The  Common-School  Speller.  Second 
book  of  the  series.  Designed  as  an  Introduction 
to  the  author's  Complete  Speller.  By  Joseph  C. 
Martindale. 

The  Complete  Speller.  For  Schools  and 
Academies.  Arranged  to  facilitate  the  study  of 
Orthography  aud  Pronunciation  of  the  English 
Language.    By  Joseph  C.  Martindale. 


Smith's  English  Grammar.  English  Gram- 
mar on  tho  Productive  System.  By  Koswell  C. 
Smith. 

Scholar's  Companion.  Containing  exercises 
in  Orthography,  Derivation,  and  Classification  of 
English  Words.  New  Ed'n.   By  KuFUS  W.  Bailet. 

Stockhardfs  Chemistry.  The  Principles  of 
Chemistry,  illustrated  by  simple  experiments. 
By  Dr.  Julius  Adolph  Stockuardt,  Profcs-ior  in 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Agriculture  at  Tharand. 
Translated  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Pierce,  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. 

Tenney's  Geology.  Geology  for  Teachers, 
Classes  and  Private  Students.  By  Sandorn  Ten- 
NET,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Vas- 
sar  Female  College.  Illustrated  with  two  hun- 
dred engravings. 


Teachers  and  Boards  of  Education  are  respectfully  invited  to  address  the  Publishers,  as  above,  for 
further  information  regarding  these  Books,  all  of  which  are  eminently  suitable  for  the  school-room, 


COMMERCIAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Teachers  and  others  who  are  fitting  young  men  for  business  will  find  their  efforts 
materially  aided  by  the  use  of 

THE  CRITTENDEN 

COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC 

AND  

Containing  the  latest  and  most  approved  methods   of  Business 
Calculations,  actually  used  in  Counting  Houses ; 

Also,  a  full  variety  of  Modern  Business  Papers,  accompanied  by  explanations  of  their  nature  and  use, 

together  with  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  on  business  subjects,  and 

numerous  useful  COMMERCIAL  TABLES. 


.8®-    HIGHLY    COMMENDED    BY    -®a 

Eminent  Teachers,  Merchants,  Bankers,  and  the  Press, 

And  adopted  in  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges  throughout  the  country. 


■Z*  X:  S 1*  X  3VE  O  3Vr  X  .^  Xj  S  : 

From  0.  S.  Westcott,  A.M.,  Prof.  Mathematics,  High  School,  Chicago,  111. : 
"The  Crittenden  Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Business  Manual  is  better  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of 
young  men  looking  forward  to  mercantile  iife  than  any  similar  woric  with  which  I  am  acquainted." 
From  Prof.  Edward  Brooks,  A.M  ,  Prin.  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School : 
"It  is  the  best  Business  Arithmetic  I  have  seen." 

From  Henry  L.  Boltwood,  A.M.,  Principal  High  School,  Princeton,  111.: 
"I  have  examined  it  with  care  and  like  it  every  way.    I  regard  it  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of 
school-books,  and  shall  use  it  in  our  High  School." 

From  L.  W.  Hart,  Principal  College  Grammar  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. : 
"It  has  been  in  daily  use  in  my  senior  class  for  some  months.    It  should  displace  all  other  Arithmetics 
from  the  Grammar  Schools  and  from  High  Schools,  leaving  lower  grades  for  sipipler  treatises.    It  is  in- 
comparably the  best  and  now  peerless  of  its  kind." 

From  W.  W.  Cottingham,  A.M.,  Principal  High  School,  Easton,  Pa.: 
"  Unanimously  adopted  by  our  Board  of  Control." 

From  Geo.  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  School  Commissioner,  Port  Chester,  New  York : 
"  The  book  of  all  books  best  adapted  to  the  use  of  advanced  pupils  in  our  Grammar  Schools." 

From  W.  S.  Clark,  President  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  : 
"  It  is  a  most  valuable  text-book,  and  should  be  used  in  all  the  higher  public  schools  and  business  col- 
leges of  the  country." 
"  No  better  work  can  be  put  Into  the  hands  of  classes  studying  book-keepin  g." — Penn.  School  Journal. 
"  Without  a  iieer."— Calif ornia  Teacher. 

"In  the  pages  which  it  devotes  to  Arithmetic  one  may  find  more  information  in  practical  business  cal- 
culations than  in  some  whole  series." — Amer.  Educational  Monthly. 

"  Beginning  with  methods  of  rapid  addition,  it  treats  of  quick  and  practical  ways  of  performing  all  the 
fundamental  rules,  followed  by  calculations  used  in  particular  branches  of  business,  percentage,  interest, 
averaging,  money,  weights  and  measures  as  they  are,  exchange  of  every  kind,  profit  and  loss,  marking 
goods,  dividends  and  investments,  (all  about  U.  S.  Bonds.  5-20'b,  10-4n'8,  7-30's,  greenbacks,  legal  tenders, 
Ac.)  Stocks  ('bulls,'  '  bears,'  'selling  short,'  'cornering,'  &c.),  the  metrical  and  cental  systems,  and  ending 
with  business  forms  and  information  worth  the  whole  price  of  the  book,  and  not  obtainable  elsewhere."— 
JVew  York  Writing  Teacher. 

Fifth  Edition  already  issued.    Handsomely  bound.    Price  $1.25. 

Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price,  free  of  charge. 
Liberal  terms  allowed  for  examination  and  introduction  into  schools. 
Address  E.  SPEAKMAN  «fc  CO., 

182  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


THE  NATIONAL  SERIES 

Standard  School  Books, 


PUBLISHED    BY 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY, 

111  and  113  William  street,     -     -     -    New  York. 


This  Series  embraces  about  Three  llundred  Volumes  of  Standard  Educational  Works,  composing  the 
most  complete  and  uniformly  meritorious  collection  of  text-books  ever  published  by  a  single  firm. 

The  Series  is  compleie,  covering  every  variety  and  grade  of  science  and  literature,  from  the  Primer 
which  guides  the  lisping  tongue  of  the  infant,  to  the  abstruse  and  di£Scult  "  West  Point  Course." 

The  Series  is  uniformly  excellent.  Each  volume,  among  so  many'  maintains  its  own  standard  of  merit, 
and  assists,  in  its  place,  to  round  the  perfect  whole. 

The  Series  is  known  and  2)opularly  used  in  every  section  of  the  United  States,  and  by  every  class  of  citi- 
zens, representing  all  shades  of  political  opinion  and  religious  belief.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  name  the  following  popular  popular  works,  with  which  every  one  is  familiar,  and  which  fairly  represent 
the  whole : 


PARKER  &  WATSON'S  Readers,  &c. 
DAVIES'  Course  of  Mathematics. 
WILLARD'S  Course  of  History. 
PECK'S  GANOT'S  Natural  Pliilosophy. 
STEELE'S  14  Weeks  in  each  Science. 
JARVIS'  Physiology  and  Health. 
WOOD'S  Text-Books  in  Botany. 


MONTEITH  &  McNALLY'S  Geog's. 
CLARK'S  Diagram  English  Grammar. 
"  P,,  D.  &  S.'s"  System  of  Penmanship. 
ANDREWS  &  STODDARD'S  Latin. 
CROSBY'S  Greek  Series. 
WORMAN'S  German  Series, 
PUJOL'S  French  Class-Book. 


SMITH'S  Orthography  and  Etymology.     !   ROOT'S  (GEO.  F.)  Sch.  Music-Books. 
BOYD'S  Course  in  English  Literature.       !   MANSFIELD'S  Political  Manual. 
THE  SCHOOL  TEACHER'S  LIBRARY,  Twenty-Five  Volumes. 


Who  would  know  more  of  this  unrivaled  Scries  should  consult  for  details, 
1.  THE  DESCRIPTIVE  CAT AL.OOUE— free  to  Teachers;  others,  5  cents. 
3.  THE  lEEl'STRATED  EOrCATIOXAIi  BUEEETIN  — Periodical  organ  of  the  Pub- 
lishers.   Full  of  instruction  for  Teachers.    Subscription,  1!0  cents.    Sample  free. 


TEKMS  OF  EXAMINATION.— We  propose  to  supply  any  teaclier  who  desires  text-books,  with  a  view  to 
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Diagrams  are  used  in  the  study  of  this  branch.  The  implements 
used  for  making  them  are  very  simple.  A  rule,  a  mallet,  a  smooth 
board,  a  pinioned  wheel,  two  or  three  brass  circles  of  difierent  diame- 
ters, and  drawing-paper, —  these  are  the  complement.  If  a  straight 
line  or  a  diagram  composed  of  straight  lines  is  to  be  drawn,  the  wheel 
and  rule  are  used.  If  a  circle  is  to  be  raised,  the  mallet  and  brass 
circle  must  be  employed.  A  sharp  blow  upon  the  handle  will  raise  a 
corresponding  embossed  circle  upon  the  paper.  The  contour  of  the 
diagram  can  be  traced.  But  the  location  of  the  letters  must  be 
learned.  It  requires  quite  as  much  time  to  do  this  as  to  master  the 
demonstration  of  the  proposition.  The  figure  being  formed  in  their 
minds  as  distinctly  as  upon  the  paper,  then  follow  the  enunciation, 
the  princii^le  to  be  demonstrated,  and  the  order  of  demonstration. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  upon  the  subject  of  Al- 
gebra that  there  is  little  difficulty  in  teaching  this  branch.  Any 
study  which  can  be  presented  clearly  can  be  learned  easily.  And  as 
clearness  and  directness  are  characteristic  of  geometrical  demonstra- 
tion, these  pupils  have  great  facility  in  the  study  and  great  fondness 
for  it.  It  requires  more  time  to  teach  an  equal  number  of  blind  this 
branch  than  of  the  seeing.  I  need  not  speak  of  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. Geometry  is  one  of  the  few  books  in  which  there  is  nothing  to 
be  omitted.  Every  proposition  is  to  be  learned  perfectly.  "  For 
whatever  link  you  strike,  tenth  or  tcn-thousandlh,  breaks  the  chain 
alike." 

We  have  a  Table  of  Logarithms  in  raised  figures  to  aid  in  the  study 
of  Trigonometry. 

WRITIXG. 

The  common  lead-pencil  and  a  writing-card  are  the  utensils  used  by 
36 
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the  blind  in  writing.  The  card  is  made 'of  pasteboard,  in  size  about 
a  half-sheet  of  letter  paper.  Grooves,  extending  across  the  board,  are 
guides  for  the  pencil,  into  which  the  paper  is  pressed.  The  first  char- 
acter to  be  made  is  the  hollow  square;  the  next,  the  perpendicular 
line.  These  are  the  elements  of  all  the  letters.  In  making  the  first, 
the  pencil  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  groove,  and  the  direction  is 
given  left,  down,  right,  up.  If  the  letter  a  is  to  be  formed,  to  the  above 
direction  add  down,  right;  if  b  is  to  be  made,  the  pencil  is  placed 
between  the  grooves,  and  the  direction  is  given  down,  right,  up,  right^ 
(slightly).  Each  letter  is  thus  described  till  its  form  is  familiar.  If  a 
pupil  have  great  facility  of  execution,  capitals  are  learned.  But  gen- 
erally small  letters  only  are  used.  Their  writing  resembles  printing 
more  than  common  chirography.  Some  learn  to  write  very  readily 
and  very  neatly,  and  their  writing  is  quite  legible.  I  send  you  a 
specimen,  accomplished  in  four  weeks.  This  is  the  testimony  of  her 
teacher.*     This  art  is  learned  on  entering  the  institution. 

ENGLISH   GRAMMAR. 

Pupils  must  be  able  to  parse  simple  sentences  before  they  are  ad- 
mitted to  this  class.  As  the  same  text-book  is  used  in  the  whole 
course,  the  novelties  are  such  only  as  are  incident  to  the  advanced 
subjects,  Syntax  and  Prosody.  Notes  and  exceptions  to  rules  must  be 
committed.  Sentences  in  False  Syntax  (selected  from  classic  authors) 
are  given  daily  to  each  pupil.  The  error  must  be  pointed  out  and  cor- 
rected according  to  a  prescribed  formula,  and  the  authority  must  be 
given  from  memory,  in  the  language  of  the  book.  The  sentence  as 
corrected  is  then  parsed. 

The  task  is  given  in  advance,  that  the  pupil,  if  he  find  difficulty, 
may  prepare  himself  by  study  or  by  consulting  a  classmate  out  of 
lesson.  It  is  very  rare  for  one  to  fail  in  detecting  the  error,  or  in 
quoting  the  number  and  language  of  the  rule,  exception,  or  note.  I 
submit  a  few  examples  to  indicate  the  exercise  more  clearly.  The 
words  to  be  corrected  and  those  involving  exceptions  are  italicized. 
"  He  went  and  laid  down  to  sleep."  "  I  do  not  intend  to  turn  a  critic 
on  this  occasion."  "  The  woman  which  we  saw  is  very  amiable." 
"  To  insult  the  afflicted  are  impious  and  barbarous."  "  I  hope  it  is  not 
me  thou  art  displeased  tvith."  If  a  sentence  be  given  to  a  class  at  large, 
there  may  be  failures;  but  give  a  sentence  to  each  pupil,  and  very  few 
will  occur.  There  will  be  spirit  and  zeal  in  searching  out  errors,  in  cit- 
ing authority,  and  in  parsing  every  word  correctly.  Each  gives  to  the 
task  his  best  efforts.  The  result  is,  these  pupils  obtain  a  critical  knowl- 
edge of  the  text-book.  They  are  critics  in  written  and  spoken  lan- 
guage.    In  my  experience,  no  other  method  has  accomplished  so  much 

*  We  wish  we  could  give  a  facsimile  of  this  writing',  which  in  its  clearness  and  finish  would 
put  to  shame  any  writing  that  we  ever  saw  from  a  person  in  full  possession  of  all  his  senses 
after  only  four  weeks'  teaching. 
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for  the  i^upil  as  the  one  indicated.  They  perform  the  labor,  the 
teacher  points  out  the  way  and  sits  in  judgment.  Nor  have  I  ever 
known  a  class,  except  advanced  classical  scholars,  that  became  such 
proficients.  Indeed,  the  exercise  in  the  method  of  correction,  refer- 
ence to  authority,  and  critical  analysis,  is  the  model  of  an  original 
long  since  learned  of  a  distinguished  classical  teacher.  It  is  applying 
to  the  English,  as  far  as  possible,  the  art  of  analysis,  which  was 
brought  to  master  the  tutor  and  the  classical  author.  A  sentence  is 
learned,  studied,  corrected,  parsed.  The  pupil  does  not  reply  "  I  do 
n't  know,"  but  "Please  to  repeat  the  authority."  And  when  put  in 
his  possession,  by  his  own  application,  he  must  know.  And  all  this, 
too,  without  diagrams.  There  is  not  the  least  benefit  to  resort  to  such 
aids.  It  would  hinder,  not  helja.  These  pupils  understand  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  pea-nut  and  Jupiter,  between  a  fire-fly  and  the  sun. 
Nor  do  they  have  more  difticulty  in  distinguishing  between  a,  particle 
and  the  verb  to  he.  By  all  n:ieans,  let  those  pupils  that  have  eyes,  but 
can  not  see,  use  diagrams,  complex  as  a  sj^ider's  nest;  but  pupils  that 
see  with  the  higher  sight  do  not  need  such  aid. 

What  is  styled  analysis,  technically  so  called,  is  esteemed  of  little 
value.  We  seek  to  make  pupils  perfect  in  syntactical  analysis.  When 
a  pupil  can  parse  each  word,  a  general  analysis  can  be  given  as  soon  as 
the  high-sounding  words  and  phrases  of  this  innovation  are  learned. 
This  exercise  may  be  ornamental  in  recitation,  but,  without  ability  to 
analyze  every  word,  it  is  not  useful.  We  do  not  distract  the  minds  of 
pupils  with  this  till  they  are  good  grammarians  without  it:  then  the 
principal  parts  of  a  sentence  —  subject,  predicate,  object,  primary  and 
secondary  adjuncts,  etc. —  are  about  all  for  which  we  endeavor.  Au- 
thors are  not  agreed  in  the  nomenclature  or  form  of  analysis.  Till 
these  are  established,  I  prefer  to  teach  my  pupils  the  analysis  of  words, 
truly  and  critically,  rather  than  to  waste  their  time  in  the  study  of  the 
Babel  of  rival  authors. 

In  connection  with  Prosody,  Rhetoric  is  studied.  Those  subjects, 
so  briefly  treated  of  in  the  grammar,  are  examined  in  the  amplified 
form,— particularly  Figures  of  Speech,  Style,  etc.  Thus  Rlietoric  is 
shown  to  be  a  higher  and  more  comprehensive  discussion  of  language, 
of  which  grammar  is  the  first  and  more  elementary  view.  Selections 
from  the  poets,  Milton,  Pope,  and  others,  are  also  studied.  Thus  all 
that  pertains  to  the  subject  of  language  is  discussed  and  enjoyed. 

A  few  minutes  are  devoted  daily  to  the  study  of  Latin  Grammar. 
Declension,  conjugation,  and  translations  of  sentences  —  of  Latin  into 
English,  and  of  English  into  Latin, —  are  pursued  with  pleasure. 
When  a  new  word  or  phrase  occurs,  as  it  does  in  almost  every  reading- 
exercise,  care  is  used  to  make  it  understood.  This  gives  interest  to 
the  study.  Virgil  and  several  other  authors  in  raised  print  are  in  the 
librarv. 
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Germain  to  the  subject  is  a  lesson  in  Worcester's  Dictionary — three 
volumes,  which  it  takes  three  years  to  commit.  The  word  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  teacher,  the  pupil  repeats  it,  spells  and  gives  one  defini- 
tion in  the  exact  words  of  the  author.  Failure  in  either  particular  is 
noted  by  the  pupil  taking  his  seat.  When  the  class  have  spelled 
round,  all  the  delinquents  arise.  This  little  stratagem  keeps  up  a  pleas- 
ant strife,  for  failure  is  repugnant  to  them.  This  is  the  only  lesson 
that  the  pupil  learns  by  himself  in  raised  print.  Forty  words  must  be 
learned  daily  in  order  to  finish  one  volume  in  a  session.  Definition, 
derivation  and  pronunciation  are  studied  with  Webster's  Unabridged 
also  before  me.  I  have  pronounced  Worcester's  twice  through,  in  this 
manner.  We  are  never  at  a  loss  for  object  lessons.  Suppose  you  try 
the  description  of  a 'ship',  remembering  that  the  class  never  saw  a 
sail-boat,  and  can  not  appreciate  chalk ! 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A  very  large  number  of  maps  have  been  prepared  at  the  institution 
for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  Large  outline  maps  were  obtained  from  the 
publishers.  These  were  spread  upon  canvas,  then  stretched  upon 
both  sides  of  a  thin  solid  surface,  and  mounted  upon  a  frame.  Two 
continents  are  thus  supported  by  one  frame,  which  can  be  turned  as 
needed.  The  smaller  hand-maps  are  spread  upon  pasteboard.  Terri- 
torial boundaries  of  a  state  are  represented  by  a  large  cord,  a  river- 
course  by  a  much  smaller  one,  and  coast-lines  by  a  cord  differing  from 
either.  A  mountain-chain  is  represented  by  serpentine  braid,  a  peak 
by  the  same  coiled  into  a  knob.  A  pin,  driven  into  the  board  through 
the  map,  designates  a  city;  two,  a  city  in  ruins;  one  with  a  broader 
head,  a  capital.  In  preparing  the  maps,  the  prominent  natural  fea- 
tures are  delineated.  The  capital,  the  great  centres  of  commerce,  the 
seats  of  learning,  and  places  of  historic  interest,  are  embossed. 

When  a  country  is  to  be  learned,  a  clear  idea  of  the  boundary  must 
be  obtained.  This  is  essential.  Any  verbal  description  is  defective, 
however  correct.  Form  must  be  comprehended,  and  relative  position 
must  be  seen.  Material  representations  must  be  resorted  to.  The 
Gazetteer,  the  Large  Atlas,  the  Ancient  Atlas,  and  History,  are  refer- 
ence-books, which  suggest  much  to  the  teacher,  in  addition  to  what  is 
designated  upon  the  map.  The  questions  asked  are  not  numerou.s.  A 
few  are  learned  perfectly.  The  thinnest  book  of  any  series  of  geographies 
contains  too  many.  But  a  great  deal  bigger  questions  are  asked.  The 
importance  of  duck-ponds,  six-mile  creeks,  or  a  city  of  a  shop  and  a 
tavern,  are  not  appreciated.  Such  a  place  as  London  is  not  omitted. 
A  country  containing  eight  cities,  in  ruins,  more  or  less,  all  famous  in 
the  world's  history,  would  receive  especial  attention.  A  sketch  of 
each  would  be  given.  A  sea  whose  surface  is  a  thousand  feet  below 
another  near  by  is  worthy  of  notice.     But  millions  of  questions  and 
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answers  can  not  make  a  scholar  —  particularly  if  they  are  not  learned. 
Any  pupil  who  has  learned  the  outlines  of  the  geography  and  history  of 
a  country,  and  the  books  in  which  all  that  pertains  that  country  is 
found,  can  learn  more  if  he  wish.  At  least,  we  can  not  teach  more  to 
the  blind  than  outlines.  "We  have  not  time,  unless  an  undue  pro- 
portion be  devoted  to  one  study.  Thin  books  well  learned,  and  thick  books 
well  read,  will  express  f  ur  theory  and  practice  in  teaching. 

HISTORY,  PHILOSOPHY,  ETC. 

These  and  many  other  branches  are  presented  in  form  of  questions 
and  answers  in  most  text-books.  I  will  not  specify  a  particular 
branch.  But  the  whole  system  appears  to  me  to  be  radically  defec- 
tive. It  is  based  ujjon  the  supposition  that  the  pupil  can  not  under- 
stand the  subject  presented,  by  himself.  It  presupposes  him  to  be  a 
dunce,  and  the  course  of  instruction  is  well  calculated  to  make  him 
such.  Here  is  a  book  of  facts — of  questions  and  answers  to  match. 
Granting  that  the  pupil  is  committing  these  facts  to  memory,  is  he 
learning  any  thing  else?  He  would  be  cultivating  his  memory  if  he 
were  counting  the  leaves  of  the  forest.  In  an  education  two  things  at 
least  are  contemplated:  intellectual  discipline,  and  a  knowledge  of 
facts.  The  former,  relatively,  is  the  more  important.  Have  you  never 
known  a  man  whose  knowledge  of  books  was  boundless,  but  who  had 
not  one  idea  of  his  own?  By  this  method  of  catechising  facts  may  be 
gained,  but  the  powers  that  must  be  employed  to  collect  and  to  make 
these  facts  useful  are  put  to  sleep.  Principles  comprehend  truths; 
facts  illustrate  principles.  If  a  pupil  answer  Avell,  it  is  evidence  that 
he  has  studied  the  book:  it  is  not  proof  that  he  knows  the  subject. 
To  illustrate:  suppose  a  campaign  is  to  be  learned.  Let  the  chapter 
be  studied  as  a  whole  —  the  general,  the  number  and  kind  of  troops, 
the  marches,  battles,  and  the  results  of  the  campaign.  Now  if  each 
pupil  give  the  outlines  in  his  own  words,  he  will  show  what  he  knows 
of  the  chapter.  And,  be  it  much  or  little,  he  feels  that  he  knows  some- 
thing. Suppose  many  subordinate  facts  have  been  omitted.  Let  at- 
tention be  directed  to  them,  and  let  the  pupil  present,  at  another  les- 
son, the  subordinate  facts  in  addition  to  the  former.  Thus  he  will 
have  gained  confidence  in  his  own  abilities,  and  also  in  the  utility  of 
the  study.  By  the  other  method,  a  thousand  questions  may  be  asked 
and  answered  on  the  same  chapter,  and  yet  no  clear  and  definite  idea  of 
the  campaign  be  obtained. 

If  a  subject  be  presented  in  extcnso,  if  it  be  made  familiar  by  study, 
questions  upon  a  summary,  suggesting  the  leading  facts  and  principles, 
may  be  unobjectionable.  From  the  synopsis,  the  teacher  may  refer  to 
the  amplified  text.  But  in  our  present  books  there  are  ten  questions 
where  there  should  be  one.  It  would  be  better  to  have  none  than  to 
have  so  many.  My  experience  in  teaching  the  blind  forces  me  to 
this  conclusion.     It  is  impossible  to  accomplish  much  by  any  method 
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that  does  not  require  the  pupil  to  investigate  for  himself,  and  then  to 
present  his  researches  in  his  own  language.  He  is  educated  who  has 
learned  how  to  master  a  science  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher,  though 
he  has  studied  but  few  books.  He  who  can  not  do  this,  though  he 
has  pored  over  every  volume  in  the  library,  is  not  learned.  If  this  be 
true,  every  step  in  elementary  education  should  recognize  the  fact,  as  a 
ruling  principle  in  arrangement  of  text-books  and  methods  of  teaching. 
But  in  stead,  our  books  are  full  of  unimportant  questions.  The  labor 
of  study  is  to  commit  these  questions  and  answers.  The  labor  of  study 
should  be  to  master  a  law;  that  of  teaching,  to  make  plain  and  beauti- 
ful all  that  pertains  to  the  lesson  —  to  lead  the  pupil  to  think  —  to  de- 
velop the  powers.  The  latter  can  not  be  done  by  the  present  system  of 
books  and  teaching.  In  my  present  position,  I  can  not  adopt  the 
method;  with  my  experience,  I  would  not.  Against  the  theory  and 
the  practice  I  record  my  protest  and  my  example. 


OWNERSHIP  OF  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS. 


Does  not  the  same  reasoning  which  is  used  in  enforcing  the  main- 
tenance of  the  public  schools  at  the  public  expense  also  require  that 
the  public  should  furnish  the  text-books  which  are  used  in  the 
schools?  The  burden  of  the  school-book  tax  is  often  far  heavier  than 
the  school-house  tax,  or  the  levy  for  the  teacher's  salary.  It  is  an  ex- 
pense which  is  often  a  grievous  burden  to  the  poor  man  who  is  anx- 
ious to  educate  his  children.  The  annual  expense  of  the  school-books 
used  in  this  state  is  reckoned  by  millions  of  dollars. 

The  following  reasons  occur  to  me  in  favor  of  the  several  towns'  or 
districts'  furnishing  the  pupils  with  all  the  books  and  stationery 
needed  in  the  school  work. 

First,  the  burden  of  the  cost  is  divided  on  the  same  plan  as  all  other 
expenses  are, —  the  rich  helps  educate  the  poor.  Next,  the  attendance 
on  the  public  schools  would  be  increased.  Every  town  has  children 
in  it  kept  away  from  school  by  the  cost  of  books;  and  these  children 
are  generally  the  very  ones  who  most  need  the  benefit  of  the  schools. 

Again,  the  vast  economy  to  the  public  as  a  whole  is  worthy  atten- 
tion. Each  township  becomes  a  wholesale  purchaser,  and  can  save 
the  retailer's  profit, —  a  matter  by  no  means  trifling. 

Perfect  uniformity  of  text-books  is  secured.  No  pupil  has  the  dis- 
position to  insist  on  reciting  out  of  this  or  that  book  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  a  new  one. 

Pupils  moving  from  town  to  town,  or  from  district  to  district,  are 
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not  obliged,  as  they  now  frequently  are,  to  make  an  entire  change  of 
books,  at  a  dead  loss. 

The  frequent  change  of  text-books  will  be  avoided.  The  town  or 
district  owning  the  books  will  not  generally  be  hasty  in  changing 
them,  when  the  whole  expense  of  the  change  is  figured  out  in  one 
round  sum  before  their  eyes. 

Several  objections  readily  occur.  One  is  that  individual  ownership 
is  the  only  security  for  decent  care  of  the  books;  that  public  property  is 
always  wantonly  injured.  Perhaps  a  careful  school  training  on  the 
rights  of  the  public  in  its  property  might  be  among  the  best  acquire- 
ments of  our  embryo  politicians. 

Another  is  the  increased  responsibility  of  the  teachers  and  school- 
officers  in  taking  proj^er  care  of  the  books.  Increase  responsibility, 
and  both  school-teachers  and  school-officers  may  be  improved. 

New  York  City  has  furnished  its  pupils  with  books  for  several  years, 
and  the  system  is  believed  to  be  a  good  one.  Many  of  the  pupils  pre- 
fer to  own  their  books,  but  none  are  compelled  to  do  so. 

Let  us  have  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject.  y.  s.  d, 


THE  TEACHER  AS  A  GENTLEMAN. 


The  old  expression  "  He  is  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  "  is  often  ap- 
plied to  a  person  as  a  high  compliment.  Of  no  one  ought  this  to  bo 
said  more  truthfully  than  of  him  who  assumes  the  responsibilities 
of  the  teacher's  vocation.  Older  or  younger,  in  the  district  school  or 
the  college,  the  'instructor  of  youth'  should  possess  those  qualifica- 
tions which  entitle  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar. 

The  ordinary  means  of  training  employed  in  fitting  young  teachers 
for  their  profession  have  principal  reference  to  their  becoming  scholarly 
teachers.  To  acquire  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  branches  to  be 
taught  in  their  schools,  to  learn  the  best  method  of  communicating 
that  knowledge,  and  the  art  of  governing  well,  are  regarded  as  the  ob- 
jects of  chief  concern  by  those  who  are  about  to  enter  the  school-room  as 
teachers.  There  is  no  danger  of  overestimating  the  importance  of 
this  class  of  qualifications.  But  there  are  others  of  scarcely  less  value 
to  the  young  teacher.  Chief  among  these  qualifications,  I  will  not  call 
them  secondary,  is  whatever  contributes  to  make  the  teacher  a  gen- 
tleman. 

Our  lady  readers,  claiming  of  course  an  'equal  right'  to  be  consid- 
ered in  this  discussion,  will  please  reckon  themselves  included  in  the 
number  addressed. 

No  apology  is  needed,  I  trust,  for  presuming  that  such  a  discussion 
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as  this  is  not  uncalled  for.  The  fact  that  good  manners  is  not  one  of 
the  statute  qualifications,  and  that  committee-men  do  not  often  exam- 
ine teachers  in  this  respect,  is  only  a  stronger  reason  why  it  should 
receive  attention  some  where.  What  the  law  neglects  to  require,  for 
this  very  reason  demands  the  more  earnest  attention. 

A  coarse  and  clownish  young  man  may  teach  our  children  arith- 
metic and  geography;  but  if  he  must,  at  the  same  time,  leave  the  im- 
press of  his  coarseness  and  want  of  culture  upon  their  susceptible 
minds  and  forming  characters,  we  may  well  feel  that  the  balance,  in 
the  loss-and-gain  account,  is  against  the  children. 

If  to  many  children  home  itself  is  not  a  school  of  good  manners, 
then  is  there  even  more  need  of  their  finding  an  example  worthy  of 
imitation  in  the  person  of  the  teacher. 

Allow  me,  then,  to  say,  more  definitely,  that  the  teacher  should  be  a 
gentleman  in  his  language,  in  his  manners,  and  in  his  feelings;  in  the 
school-room,  in  the  families  of  the  neighborhood,  and  every  where. 

First,  in  his  language.  The  definition  makes  English  Grammar  the 
art  of  speaking  and  writing  the  English  language  with  propriety. 
There  are  some  teachers  who  pride  themselves  on  their  grammatical 
skill  who,  if  judged  by  the  ■propriety  of  their  own  language,  would  be 
found  but  i^itiable  grammarians.  I  have  known  scores  of  young  men 
to  go  into  the  school-room  as  teachers  who  could  not  stand  before 
their  classes  a  half-hour  without  most  uncivil  treatment  of  their  OAvn 
mother  tongue.  But  mere  grammatical  blunders  are  the  smallest  impro- 
prieties of  language,  as  considered  from  our  present  stand-point. 
There  are  coarse  expressions,  unseemly  vulgarisms,  which  escape  the 
criticism  of  ordinary  grammar,  but  which  are  wholly  unpardonable 
in  the  language  of  the  teacher.  They  may  be,  to  be  sure,  the  language 
of  common  life,  and  have  come  to  the  teacher  along  with  other  defects 
of  early  education.  Hence  the  greater  necessity  to  be  ever  on  the 
alert,  lest  they  escape  his  lips  in  unguarded  moments. 

I  remember  some  of  these  peculiar,  semivulgar  expressions,  as  ut- 
tered by  some  teachers  of  my  boyhood.  But,  in  stead  of  quoting 
them,  I  will  leave  the  reader  to  recall  his  own  illustrations  from  a  like 
experience.  Let  me  here  make  a  distinction  between  vulgarisms  and 
mere  colloquial  expressions.  There  are  certain  conversational  forms 
in  every  language,  not  used  with  propriety  in  written  discourse,  but 
allowed  in  speaking.  Some  of  the  common  contractions,  as  dorit  and 
cant.,  are  in  point.  I  would  not  introduce  the  stateliness  of  the  pulpit 
and  platform  into  conversational  discourse,  nor  fashion  the  speech  of 
the  parlor  and  school-room  upon  classical  models. 

Let  us  use  with  freedom  our  good  Saxon  tongue,  with  all  its  pliancy 
and  power,  with  its  peculiar  structures  and  idiomatic  forms.  But  let 
us  use  them  as  not  abusing  them;  carefully  discriminating  between 
the  legitimate  and  the  vulgar. 
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There  is  a  still  grosser  departure  from  propriety  of  speech  some 
times  noticed  in  those  who  assume  the  office  of  teacher;  language 
which  ought  not  once  to  be  named  as  becoming  the  instructor  of  the 
young. 

I  have  known  teachers  to  be  grossly  obscene  and  shamefully  profane; 
coming  to  their  duties  with  certificates  of  good  moral  character  in 
their  pockets,  and  words  of  ribaldry  or  profanity  on  their  tongues, 
ready  to  escape  on  the  slightest  provocation;  if  not  in  the  school-room, 
at  least  in  places  of  low  gathering, —  the  store,  the  street,  the  loafers' 
corner, —  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  daily  labors. 

There  is  another  fault  of  language  into  which  the  teacher  is  prone 
to  fall.  There  is  danger  that  his  position,  his  official  superiority  to 
those  under  his  charge,  may  beget  in  him  a  habit  of  addressing  them, 
and  others,  perhaps,  by  a  natural  transition,  in  a  manner  not  merely 
expressive  of  just  authority,  but  often  transgressing  the  bounds  of 
politeness.  The  teacher  has  no  more  liberty  than  any  other  gentle- 
man to  be  harsh  and  abrupt  in  his  style  of  address,  or  severe  and 
sharp  in  his  replies.  The  well-behaved  child,  however  young,  or  dull, 
has  a  claim  iipon  the  teacher  for  mild,  courteous  and  gentlemanly 
language,  in  all  the  intercourse  of  the  school-room,  as  well  as  at  the 
fireside  and  on  the  street. 

The  language  of  proper  authority  the  teacher  may  use  in  the  school- 
room, of  course;  but  let  him  remember  that  when  he  has  passed  into 
the  society  of  town  or  village,  and  left  the  school-room  behind,  he  is 
among  his  peers.  Like  the  shipmaster  on  shore,  he  must  remember 
that  he  has  left  the  quarter-deck,  and  avoid  the  language  and  bearing 
of  the  commander. 

So  much,  at  least,  in  the  matter  of  language,  is  required  of  the 
teacher  who  aims  to  be  courteou.s. 

KuwARD  V.  Wkston,  in  Maine  Xormal. 


THE  SCHOOL-LAWS  OF  KANSAS. 


Not  an  extended  notice  of  the  school-laws  of  this  state,  but  only  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  more  noticeable  features  of  them,  is  what  is  here 
proposed. 

The  Act  of  Congress  admitting  Kansas  into  the  Union  as  a  state  sets 
apart  sections  sixteen  and  thirty-six  of  each  township,  or  their  equiv- 
alent in  contiguous  lands  Avhere  these  sections  have  been  previously 
disposed  of,  for  common-school  purposes.  Five  per  cent,  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  all  public  lands  in  the  state  were  granted  by  Con- 
gress in  compensation  for  the  guaranty  that  government  property  shall 
87 
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not  be  taxed,  and  the  receipts  from  this  source,  together  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  school-lands,  becomes  the  common  property  of  the 
state,  and  is  constituted  a  perpetual  school-fund.  The  estates  of  per- 
sons dying  without  heirs,  or  will,  are  added  to  this  permanent  fund. 

Of  special  grants  for  educational  purposes,  there  is  the  Congression- 
al endowment  of  the  Agricultural  College,  and  the  cession  of  nearly 
forty  thousand  acres  of  valuable  saline  lands,  made  by  the  General 
Government  to  the  state,  and  given  by  the  state,  as  a  permanent  en- 
dowment, to  the  Normal  School. 

The  statutes  provide  that  this  school-fund  shall  be  increased  by  an 
annual  levy  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  on  all  the  taxable  property  in 
the  state.  The  whole  of  the  fund  thus  raised  is  distributed  annually 
to  the  several  districts  of  the  state  in  which  school  has  been  kept  for 
not  less  than  three  months  of  the  year,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  children  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  each  district. 
The  minimum  price  at  which  school-lands  can  be  sold  being  three  dol- 
lars an  acre,  these  lands,  it  will  be  seen,  will,  sooner  or  later,  produce 
a  magnificent  fund  for  the  support  of  schools. 

The  policy  of  making  the  school-lands  the  common  property  of 
all  the  people,  in  stead  of  giving  to  each  township  its  own  school-sec- 
tions, as  is  done  in  some  other  states,  leads  to  three  good  results. 

First,  it  equalizes  the  benefits  derived  from  these  lands.  It  can  not 
come  to  pass  in  Kansas,  as  in  my  native  county  in  Illinois,  that  the 
children  of  one  township  receive  five  or  ten  times  as  much  per  capita 
from  the  sale  of  school-lands  as  those  of  another.  He  who  lives  in  a 
township  whose  lands  can  only  be  sold  at  the  lowest  valuation  receives 
as  much  from  the  common  fund  as  he  who  lives  where  the  school-sec- 
tion is  sold  at  a  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  Nor  does  any  township 
have  to  wait  for  years  till  its  school-lands  become  salable  before  it  can 
be  benefited  by  them.  As  soon  as  a  school-district  is  created,  it  may 
claim  its  quota  of  the  general  fund. 

Security  and  uniformity  in  the  care  and  disbursement  of  the  fund 
constitute  another  benefit.  The  school-fund,  in  stead  of  being  in  the 
keeping  of  a  thousand  township  officers,  is  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  Attorney  General,  and  this  board  is  obliged  by  law  to  prefer 
United  States  and  Kansas  State  securities  for  investment.  Whoever 
has  taught  school  in  other  states  at  twenty  dollars  a  month,  and 
learned  from  the  township  treasurer,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term, 
that  he  must  wait  the  motions  of  a  delinquent  debtor  to  the  school- 
fund  for  his  pay,  will  agree  with  me  that  Kansas  manages  the  thing 
better,  every  district  receiving  its  part  of  the  general  school-money 
promptly,  uniformly,  and  in  the  same  kind  of  money.  A  third  ad- 
vantage is  this:  the  settlers  of  every  remote  school-district  in  the 
state  can  avail  themselves  of  a  free  fund  to  begin  school  with, —  part 
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of  it  from  the  sales  of  lands  in  older  settlements,  and  part  the  con- 
tribution of  their  Avealthier  fellow  citizens  from  the  one-mill  tax. 
Their  portion  may  seem  small,  to  be  sure;  but  nothing  which  incites 
to  right  effort  is  small  in  fact.  The  practical  effect  of"  this  system  is 
to  establish  schools  at  all  the  border  posts  of  civilization.  The  writer 
knows  a  township  in  which  the  census  shows  a  total  of  nine  children, 
and  in  which  the  County  Superintendent  reports  a  six-months  school 
kept  by  a  woman  of  experience  and  Christian  culture.  This  case  is 
not  a  solitary,  but  a  common  and  characteristic  one. 

Noting,  as  they  occur,  such  features  of  the  school-laws  as  seem 
worthy  of  mention,  we  come  next  to  the  provision  for  an  official  school 
journal.  The  State  Superintendent  is  authorized  to  send  one  copy  of 
the  Kansas  Educational  Journal  to  each  clerk  of  a  school-district,  and 
to  draw  on  the  State  Treasurer  in  payment  for  the  same.  Would  not 
the  editors  and  publisher  of  the  Teacher  favor  such  a  law  in  Illinois 
as  would  secure  it  a  permanent  circulation  of  several  thousand? 

County  Superintendents  are  not  adequately  paid;  as  they  are  only 
allowed  three  dollars  a  day  for  actual  and  necessary  services.  It  is 
proposed  by  the  able  State  Superintendent  to  so  amend  the  laws  as  to 
pay  these  hard-worked  officers  in  such  a  scale  that  in  the  more  popu- 
lous counties  able  educational  men  can  afibrd  to  serve,  and  to  make 
the  possession  of  a  first-class  state  teacher's  certificate  a  condition 
of  eligibility  to  office  in  such  counties. 

The  law  regulating  the  qualification  of  voters  at  school-elections 
presents  a  singular  omission,  in  that  it  does  not  class  woman  with 
negroes,  Indians,  and  idiots,  but  expressly  declares  that  her  right  to 
vote  shall  only  be  limited  as  is  that  of  her  wiser  and  more  virtuous 
brother.  Couple  that  with  the  fi\ct  that  a  girl  is  entitled  to  all  the 
advantages  of  a  boy,  not  only  in  the  common-school  course,  but  in  the 
State  University,  and  I  think  you  will  not  fail  to  detect  a  force  tending 
some  where.  If  you  think  best,  Mr.  Editor,  you  may  suppress  this 
paragraph,  lest  a  vision  of  blue-stockings  affect  unfavorably  the  immi- 
gration to  the  state.  I  assure  you,  no  bad  result  has  yet  ensued,  for 
Kansas  girls  are  sweet  as  sunny  skies  and  healthful  airs  can  make 
them. 

Districts  may  by  vote  issue  bonds  to  build  school-houses;  the  scale 
being  from  five  thousand  dollars  for  a  district  of  thirty-five  scholars, 
to  fifty  thousand  for  one  of  one  thousand  scholars.  This  provision 
seems  to  me  wisely  adapted  to  the  wants  of  these  new  communities. 
That  it  is  liable  to  abuse  is  true;  as  wliat  liberty  is  not?  The  rate  at 
which  some  of  these  new  districts  mortgage  themselves  for  good 
school-houses  is,  I  doubt  not,  alarming  to  many  rich  non-resident  land- 
owners. A  citizen  of  New  York,  of  whom  I  know,  pays  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  tax  for  a  school-house  in  one  district  in  this  county. 
As  he  owns  an  equal  amount  of  land  in  at  least  one  hundred  other 
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districts,  and  is  a  bachelor  withal,  it  is  no  wonder  he  should  think  the 
good  women  of  the  state  have  consiDired  to  rob  him. 

Section  47  of  the  laws  declares  that  the  schools  shall  be  equally  free 
to  all  the  children  of  the  state.  This  means  that  the  black  child  of  the 
negro,  or  the  red  one  of  the  Kaw,  in  entitled  to  school-privileges  as 
well  as  the  white.  In  the  village  where  I  reside  I  frequently  see 
white,  black  and  copper-colored  children  going  to  or  coming  from 
the  same  school,  all  unconscious  that  they  are  breaking  one  of  the  di- 
vine laws,  and  the  principles  of  any  party. 

The  German  language  may  be  embraced  in  the  course  of  any  com- 
mon school  of  the  state  upon  i^etition  from  the  parents  of  fifty  child- 
ren resident  in  the  district.  The  study  of  that  language  being  left  to 
the  choice  of  the  parents  of  pupils,  this  clause  of  the  law,  it  seems  to 
me,  places  the  matter  where  it  should  be. 

Kansas  has  not  only  provided  for  the  free  elementary  education  of 
all  her  children,  but  designs  perfecting  her  system  in  the  University 
she  has  founded  at  the  historic  and  beautiful  city  of  Lawrence.  She 
also  proposes,  in  the  Industrial  College  at  Manhattan,  and  the  Normal 
School  at  Emporia,  to  give  special  training  to  those  of  her  sons  and 
daughters  who  are  to  work  in  her  shops  and  school-rooms,  and  on  her 
farms. 

The  fair  educational  system  of  this  central  state  may  as  yet  be  like 
the  unfinished  building,  with  its  heaps  of  unwrought  material  wait- 
ing the  hand  of  industry  and  skill;  but  the  plan  is  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  the  purpose  and  faith  is  there  to  make  the  design  a 
finished  structure. 

Should  your  readers  wish  to  knov/  somewhat  of  the  condition  of 
schools  of  the  state,  and  the  actual  work  done  by  their  brothers  and 
sistei's  in  the  good  cause  here,  I  shall  be  glad  to  greet  them  again  from 
this  land  of  beauty  and  promise.  u.  m.  t. 

JSmxtoria,  Kaiisas. 

[We  must  ask  the  pardon  of  our  respected  correspondent,  while  we  invite 
him  to  continue  his  contributions  to  our  pages.  This  was  received  several 
months  since,  but  was  unfortunately  mislaid,  and  has  only  now  come  to  light. 
Fortunately,  its  matter  is  as  new  and  interesting  as  ever. —  Ed.] 


CRETE,  AND  HER  STRUGGLES  FOR  INDEPENDENCE. 


[We  take  the  following  historical  account  of  Crete,  and  statement  of  the 
causes  other  present  struggles  for  independence,  from  a  report  made  by  Dr.  Sam- 
uel G.  Howe  to  the  contributors  for  the  relief  of  the  Cretan  refugees.  The 
statement  is  of  especial  value  to  our  profession,  that  we  may  well  understand 
a  subject  to  which  continual  reference  is  made  in  the  papers  of  the  day,  and 
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yet  whieli  few  thoroughly  comprcheud.  The  whole  report  is  very  interesting, 
and  we  wish  it  could  be  read  by  all.  It  would  be  sure  to  awaken  active  sym- 
pathy in  behalf  of  an  oppressed  and  struggling  people.  It  is  found  in  the 
Cretan  for  Ajjril,  which  may  bo  obtained  by  forwarding  10  cents  to  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe,  Boston.] 

Crete  is  the  largest  and  most  important  of  tlie  'Isles  of  Greece'. 
It  is  to  tliem  what  Cuba  is  to  the  other  West-India  islands.  It  is  not 
so  long  as  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  has  only  about  half  as  many 
.square  miles  of  surface.  But  all  Attica,  you  know,  was  only  a  tenth 
as  large  as  Massachusetts,  yet  played  a  larger  part  in  ancient  history 
than  the  latter  has  as  yet  done  in  modern. 

Crete  lies  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  forms 
the  natural  southern  frontier  and  bulwark  of  Greece  Proper.  From 
east  to  west,  a  chain  of  rugged  mountains  rises  jDrecipitately  from  the 
plains  to  a  great  hight.  I  saw  the  snow  lying  on  the  peaks  of  Mount 
Ida  in  July  last,  while  grapes  and  figs  and  luscious  fruits  were  ripening 
in  the  few  places  left  unscathed  by  the  fire  and  the  ax. 

Its  climate  is  so  mild,  its  skies  so  soft,  its  waters  so  sweet,  its  soil  so 
rich,  its  productions  so  abundant,  and  all  its  natural  conditions  so  fa- 
vorable to  human  life  and  enjoyment,  that  the  ancients  called  it  'The 
Blessed'. 

It  had  once  a  hundred  walled  cities:  it  contained  more  than  a  mill- 
ion inhabitants,  still  was  not  full.  Its  checkered  history  furnishes  a 
striking  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  happiness  and  interests  of  the  peo- 
ples are  apt  to  be  utterly  disregarded  by  absolute  and  irresponsible 
governments,  of  whatever  kind. 

In  the  palmy  days  of  ancient  Greece  it  was  a  republic;  and  its  in- 
habitants have  been,  and  still  are,  strongly  democratic  in  their  tend- 
encies. But,  in  the  tumultuous  times  wliich  followed  the  downfall 
of  the  Grecian  republics,  its  exposed  situation,  between  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  laid  it  open  to  invaders:  and  the  piratical  Sicilians,  the 
filibustering  Romans,  and  the  marauding  Saracens,  each  in  turn 
seized  it,  plundered  it,  and  misruled  it. 

In  the  partition  of  the  great  Roman  power,  Crete  fell  to  the  Eastern 
Empire,  and  enjoyed  a  little  season  of  peace  and  prosperity;  but  it 
was  soon  wrested  from  the  feeble  grasp  of  Byzantium  by  a  horde  of 
barbarians,  who  overran  and  ruined  it. 

In  the  tenth  century  the  Greeks  liberated  the  island  from  the  bar- 
barians, and  restored  it  to  the  Byzantine  Empire.  But  that  corrupt 
and  effeminate  power  had  now  become  decrepit  and  bankrupt,  and 
was  pawning  her  jewels,  and  selling  her  provinces,  inhabitants  and 
all,  like  estates  stocked  with  cattle;  while  young  Venice  was  swagger- 
ing about  the  world,  with  a  strong  arm  and  a  full  purse,  seizing  upon 
corner-lots,  and  buying  up  mortgaged  lands.  So  the  old  empire  con- 
veyed Crete,  for  a  consideration,   to   the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  who 
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sold  it  to  the  young  republic;  and  the  purchase-money  went  doubtless 
to  keep  up  a  little  longer  the  tawdry  trappings  of  royalty.  How  like 
a  project  of  to-day! — poor  old  Byzantium  selling  the  fairest  isle  of 
the  East  to  a  young  republic  in  order  to  raise  a  little  cash;  and 
poor  old  Spain  ready  to  sell  the  fairest  isle  of  the  West  to  a  young 
Venice,  who,   if  not  rich  in  cash,  is  rich  in  promises  to  pay! 

The  population  had  been  reduced  one-half  during  the  troubled  ages 
of  changing  dominion,  and  was  only  600,000;  but  the  island  was  justly 
esteemed  by  Venice  as  among  the  most  important  of  her  great  possess- 
ions. She  showed  this,  not  only  by  flaunting  the  banner  of  Candia 
in  the  Piazza  San  Marco, —  where  you  may  still  see  its  staff  standing, 
—  but  by  enormous  expense  for  restoring  the  old  fortifications  and 
building  new  ones. 

Those  of  Candia,  the  capital,  were  probably  the  most  extensive  then 
known  in  the  world,  and  seemed  to  make  the  place  impregnable. 
The  Venetians  endeavored  to  perpetuate  their  sway  over  the  island  by 
denationalizing  the  people,  effacing  their  local  institutions,  and  estab- 
a  nobility  [degli  possidentis ',  but  the  Cretans  obstinately  resisted  all 
such  efforts,  and  maintained  most  of  the  municipal  and  parochial  in- 
stitutions, which  they  had  guarded  through  so  many  ages,  and  from  so 
many  invaders.  They  were,  however,  good  allies  in  war,  and  aided 
the  Venetians,  not  only  to  repel  the  Genoese  and  other  filibusters  then 
marauding  about  the  Mediterranean,  but  helped  them  as  they  had 
helped  other  gallant  defenders  of  the  cross  in  their  wars  with  the  infi- 
dels. 

Venice  bore  the  brunt  in  the  fight  to  repel  the  onward  march  of 
Mohammedanism  into  Europe;  and  some  of  its  bloodiest  and  most 
protracted  campaigns  were  fought  in  Crete  with  Cretans  for  allies. 

But  Venice  in  her  declining  days  was  no  match  for  Turkey, —  then 
fiery,  fanatical,  and  in  the  full  career  of  conquest.  Driven  slowly  back 
by  overwhelming  armies,  the  Venetians  made  a  last  desperate  stand  in 
the  vast  fortress  of  Candia,  or  Megalo  Kastro,  and  there  endured  one  of 
the  most  protracted  sieges  upon  record.  For  twenty-four  years  they 
resisted  with  steady  courage  the  fierce  assaults  of  fanatical,  but  then 
virile,  barbarians,  slaying  tens  of  thousands  and  hurling  back  the  rest. 
But  ever  on  the  morrow  a  new  pack  came  howling  onward;  so  that, 
in  the  twenty-fifth  year,  the  Venetians,  after  having  been  beleaguered, 
bombarded,  undermined,  and  blown  up,  after  seeing  their  walls 
crumbling,  their  ditches  filled  up,  their  magazines  exhausted,  and  their 
ranks  unrecruited,  sailed  mournfully  away  in  their  shattered  fleet,  and 
left  the  Greek  population  to  their  sad  fate.  Proverbs  are  some  times 
historical  records;  and,  to  this  day,  Venetians,  when  they  wish  to  ex- 
press what  we  mean  by  'war  to  the  knife  and  the  knife  to  the  hilt', 
say  it  was  a  war  of  Candia, — guerra  di  Candia. 

Many  of  the  rich  inhabitants  followed  the  Venetians.     Others, 
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clutching  their  arms,  took  to  the  mountains;  and  there  they  main- 
tained a  semi-independence,  paying  their  tribute,  but  refusing  to  live  on 
the  plains,  or  allow  the  Turks  to  live  in  the  mountains.  But  the  mass 
of  the  people  were  forced  to  bow  before  the  storm,  instinctively  pre- 
serving, however,  their  family  rela.tions,  their  language,  and  their  re- 
ligion; and,  the  harder  the  storm  of  oiipression  raged,  the  more  clbsely 
they  clung  to  these  essential  elements  of  nationality.  They  continued 
to  be  Greeks  in  all  the  essentials  of  character;  and  the  violence  of 
the  Turks,  in  stead  of  effacing  the  traits  of  nationality,  only  stamped 
them  deeper;  so  that,  although  a  pall  was  spread  over  the  island,  and 
Crete  was  lost  to  sight,  yet  under  the  pall  was  life;  and  a  silent 
struggle  began,  in  which  the  conqueror  was  vanquished,  and  Greek 
nationality  proved  more  vigorous  and  persistent  than  Turkish.  If  the 
Greeks  suffered  the  demoralization  attendant  upon  slavery,  their 
enemies  suffered  the  greater  demoralization  ever  attendant  upon  the 
exercise  of  tyranny. 

The  invaders  seized  upon  a  large  part  of  the  fertile  lands;  but  they 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  rest  to  the  inhabitants, —  not  that  they 
might  live  and  thrive,  but  that  they  might  earn  money  and  pay  trib- 
ute. The  Turks  were  obliged  to  make  all  laud-titles  sacred,  else  their 
own  would  have  been  worthless;  so  that  theGi'eek  peasant  became 
secure  in  his  land,  however  exposed  to  personal  insult,  humiliation,  and 
violence. 

The  Greeks  had  a  religion  which,  though  disfigured  by  superstition, 
still  preserved  the  essential  features  of  Christianity,  and  elevated  and 
strengthened  them,  while  the  Turks  had  a  religion  which  degraded  and 
enfeebled  them.  The  Greeks  strengthened  the  ties  of  family, —  of  kith 
and  kin;  the  Turks  weakened  all  theirs.  The  Greeks  sanctified  the  mar- 
riage relation  by  monogamy;  the  Turks  polluted  it  by  polygamy. 
The  Greeks  were  reticent  and  chaste;  the  Turks,  loose  and  licentious. 
The  Greek  women  were  prolific;  the  Turkish,  sterile.  The  Greeks 
were  industrious  and  thrifty;  the  Turks,  lazy  and  wasteful.  If  the 
Turk  seized  property  by  violence,  he  demoralized  himself  and  his  race, 
but  could  not  take  from  the  Greeks  the  faculty  of  acquiring  more. 
The  very  violence  of  oppression  defeated  its  own  end,  and  engendered 
hatred  and  fear,  which  intensified  the  antagonism  arising  out  of  dif- 
ference of  race,  language,  and  religion.  This  antagonism  prevented 
any  material  amalgamation,  "and  helped  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  perpetu- 
ate with  more  remarkable  purity  the  old  Greek  blood,  which  has 
never  been  so  adulterated  as  to  have  lost  its  native  characteristics. 
Falmerier,  and  others  who  suppose  tliat  it  has,  must  have  overlooked 
the  effects  of  the  great  law,  that,  when  two  alien  races  mingle,  the 
purer  overcomes  or  absorbs  the  other.  In  virtue  of  this  law,  the 
Slavonian  invaders  of  Greece  in  the  sixth  century,  the  200,000  Alba- 
nian invaders  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  later  Turkish  invad- 
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ers,  have  been  vanquished  by  their  victims.  The  truth  of  this  is 
shown  in  the  physical  appearance  and  mental  characteristics  of  the 
mountaineers  of  Crete,  as  well  as  those  of  other  rugged  districts  of 
Greece. 

This  silent  struggle  for  national  existence,  this  death-grapple 
between  races,  is  now  going  on  between  Greeks  and  Turks  in  various 
parts  of  Old  Greece,  insular  and  continental, —  in  soft  Samos,  in  flowery 
Rhodes,  in  blood-stained  Scio,  in  rugged  Epirus,  in  fertile  Thessaly,  in 
rich  Macedonia;  and  the  end  is  sure  to  be  —  extermination  of  the 
Turks,  or  their  expulsion  from  Europe. 

Diplomacy  may  prop  rotten  thrones,  may  suppress  democratic  tend- 
encies, may  uphold  the  Crescent,  may  retard  the  march  of  Christian- 
ity and  of  civilization  for  a  while,  but,  thank  God!  not  for  ever;  and 
the  Sultan,  notwithstanding  his  new  alliances,  must  soon  go  over  the 
Hellespont  as  ignominiously  as  did  Xerxes. 

In  this  manner  the  Cretans,  clinging  to  the  soil  like  the  grass, 
showed  more  tenacity  of  national  life  than  their  enemy,  avIio  towered 
above  it  like  the  trees.  Thus  stood  the  parties  during  the  dark  ages 
when  Crete  was  lost  to  sight  of  the  European  world;  so  that,  when 
the  trumpet  of  national  resurrection  sounded  in  1821,  and  the  Greeks 
of  the  continent  commenced  that  seven-years  war  which  ended  in  the 
enfranchisement  of  part  of  their  race,  and  the  independence  of  part 
of  Old  Greece,  the  Cretans  also  rose  vigorously  upon  their  oppressors, 
drove  them  from  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  shut  them  up  in  the 
old  Venetian  fortress  upon  the  sea-coast.  They  shared  the  dangers, 
the  privations  and  the  successes  of  the  continental  Greeks;  and, 
when  the  long  and  bloody  struggle  was  terminated  by  the  armed  in- 
terposition of  the  allied  powers  of  Europe,  at  the  battle  of  Navarino, 
Crete  had  well  earned  her  claim  to  that  independence  accorded  to  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks.  But  European  diplomats,  just  as  indifferent  to 
her  rights  as  Asiatic  desjDots  had  been,  cruelly  decreed  that  she  must 
be  sacrificed  to  propitiate  Turkey;  and  so  the  unhappy  Cretans  were 
again  subjected  to  the  brutalizing  rule  of  Mohammedanism. 

Then  the  old  wrong  was  repeated  over  again,  and  people  were  trans- 
ferred, like  cattle,  from  one  owner  to  another.  The  dominion  was  first 
given  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  partly  in  deference  to  the  jjublic  opinion 
of  Europe,  which  might  have  been  too  much  shocked  by  the  immedi- 
ate transference  to  Turkey,  partly  in  consideration  of  the  satrap's  im- 
portant but  vain  assistance  to  his  master  in  the  defeated  attempt  to 
subdue  Peloponnesus. 

After  this  gleam  of  hope,  came  to  the  unfortunate  Cretans  the  gloom 
of  disappointment,  and  almost  of  despair.  Again  the  richest  and 
most  intelligent  emigrated,  while  the  poor  and  humble  were  left  face 
to  face  with  the  enemy  of  their  race  and  their  religion,  made  more 
hostile  and  bitter  by  their  late'resistance.     Again  they  recommenced 
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the  old,  silent  struggle  for  mastery  between  the  nationalities,  but  now 
under  sad  disadvantages.  Light  had  indeed  penetrated  into  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  the  open  perpetration  of  old 
atrocities  would  be  forbidden  by  the  public  conscience  of  Christen- 
dom; but  no  such  light  could  penetrate  Crete. 

Cut  off  by  their  insular  position  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  still  fur- 
ther isolated  by  an  oppression  which  crushed  commerce,  obstructed 
progress,  and  prevented  any  culture, —  unlettered,  unvisited  by  trav- 
elers,—the  Cretans  began  to  think  that  Christian  brotherhood  was 
dead;  that  the  haughty  Moslem  riding  rough-shod  over  them  was 
master  every  where  else,  and  that,  if  they  should  grapple  with  him, 
they  must  look  for  no  help  from  abroad. 

They  did  so  grapple,  however,  sixteen  months  ago,  trusting  only  in 
God  and  their  right  hands.  And  when,  after  weary  months  of  hard 
fighting,  they  had  been  driven  from  the  plains  into  the  mountains; 
when  the  warriors  were  nearly  exhausted  by  continual  exposure,  priva- 
tions, and  struggles;  Avhen  they  had  sent  away  part  of  their  women 
and  children  to  seek  food,  and  the  rest  were  clinging  to  their  knees, 
half  naked,  half  famished,  and  utterly  despairing, —  then  came,  as  if 
from  Heaven,  the  bread  and  the  clothing  which  you  sent  them.  Then 
the  warriors  took  heart  and  hope,  as  the  tears  of  their  wives^were 
changed  to  smiles,  and  the  cries  of  their  little  ones  to  laughter;  all 
the  people  thanked  God  and  you. 

The  Cretan  insui'rection  broke  out  in  August,  1866.  The  Cretans, 
foreseeing  that  they  must  take  to  their  natural  fortresses,  the  moun- 
tains, and  knowing  that  their  brutal  oppressors  would  spare  neither 
age  nor  sex,  hurried  away  as  many  of  their  women  and  children  as 
they  could  to  the  continent.  These  were  few,  and  the  most  even  of  them 
fled  without  means  of  livelihood.  The  mass  of  the  people  remained; 
and  as  the  Turkish  armies  issued  out  of  the  fortresses  and  began  to 
devastate  the  country,  the  families  fled  half  naked  from  their  burning 
villages  to  the  mountains,  or  the  rocks  upon  the  sea-shore;  and  some 
escaped  in  boats.  The  number  of  refugees  became  so  great  that  the 
continental  Greeks  could  not  provide  for  their  wants.  The  story  of 
their  sore  distress  reached  your  ears.  You  began  your  contributions 
in  the  winter,  and  I  arrived  in  Greece  with  them  early  in  May. 


In  the  graduating  class  of  Yale  College  for  1868,  1U6  in  number,  70 
smoke,  15  chew  tobacco,  70  play  billiards,  and  96  play  cards.  Eighteen 
are  going  to  study  theology,  which  includes  eight  of  the  card-player.s. 
If  the  seventy  young  men  could  see  the  heap  of  tobacco  they  are  to 
chew  or  smoke  during  the  three-score  years  they  may  live,  they  would 
give  up  in  despair. 
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TIME       UNIT. 


The  yardstick  may  do  for  the  measurement  of  tape,  but  not  for  the 
Milky  Way.  The  lead-line  may  sound  the  depths  of  the  sea,  but  it 
dangles  too  short  to  fathom  the  abyss  of  space.  The  year  is  the  yard- 
stick of  human  life;  but  a  round  of  the  seasons  is  lost  in  incompre- 
hensible numbers  when  we  would  measure  the  life  of  the  earth.  Then 
let  us  seek  a  handier  unit,  and,  if  haply  we  find  it,  'twill  compare 
with  the  year  as  the  orbit  of  the  Moon  with  the  flight  of  a  butterfly. 

Green  River  of  Kentucky  has  worn  for  itself  a  channel  hundreds  of 
feet  deep  through  the  solid  rock.  Let  us  stand  at  a  point  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  and  observe  the  phenomena  that  appear  on  the  panorama 
of  the  ages.  Under  a  marble  cliff  the  passing  waters  are  washing  out 
the  sands;  for  the  bed  of  the  river  is  in  a  soft  friable  sandstone.  So 
quietly  go  the  sands  that  you  do  not  heed  their  departure.  Yet  they 
move  into  the  channel,  down  the  Green,  down  the  Ohio,  down  the 
Mississippi,  into  the  Gulf  They  go  by  easy  stages,  stopping  at  the 
sandbars  here  and  there,  and  waiting  for  another  freshet  to  get  a 
start.  Thus,  day  by  day,  the  silent  sands  start  on  their  seaward 
journey,  so  gently  that  you  think  not  of  their  going.  A  boy  familiar 
with  the  spot,  retvirning  Avlien  a  gray-haired  man,  may,  perchance,  see 
that  the  river  has  worn  a  little  way  into  the  rock.  But,  though  silent 
and  unseen  and  slow,  the  work  goes  on  day  after  day,  year  after  year, 
age  after  age,  undermining  the  marble  cliffs  for  hundreds  of  feet,  un- 
til they  at  last  give  way  and  fall  into  the  river  below.  As  they  fall, 
the  rocks  rend  and  a  fissure  is  formed,  running  its  zigzag  course  back 
from  the  river.  In  time  this  fissure  is  filled  by  the  fragments  of  rock 
that  crumble  from  its  sides  and  tumble  from  above.  The  rains  falling 
on  the  hill-side  ooze  down  through  this  fissiire  into  the  sands  below, 
and,  running  along  at  the  bottom,  burst  out  as  a  little  spring  on  the 
bank  of  the  river. 

At  last,  through  all  these  ages,  a  spring  has  been  formed:  let  us 
patiently  watch  its  labors.  The  little  spring,  you  see,  is  carrying  out 
the  sands.  It  works  away  from  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year,  from 
age  to  age,  until  it  has  undermined  the  marble  rocks  for  hundreds  of 
feet  beyond  the  fallen  cliff.  So  slowly  does  it  work  that  you  may 
shovel  into  a  cart  all  it  carries  out  in  a  century.  So  long  does  it  work 
that  it  carries  away  the  foundations  of  the  hills  about,  and  they  tum- 
ble down.  As  they  fall,  new  fissures  are  formed  like  the  first,  and 
new  streams  creep  along  their  bottoms.  So  the  first  spring  is  fed  from 
new  sources,  and  we  have  a  little  murmuring  brook,  gushing  from  the 
river-bank.  And  these  little  springs  that  feed  the  subterranean 
brook  perform,5eacli  for  itself,  like  labor  to  the  first.     They  are  under- 
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mining  all  the  hills  around:  age  after  age  they  work.  Who  is  there 
to  number  the  years  of  their  toils?  At  last,  at  last,  they  too  give 
birth  to  springs  and  become  mother-brooks. 

And  thus  generation  after  generation  of  springs  were  born,  and 
mother-brooks  became  great-great-great-great-grandmother  brooks, 
and  all  the  hills  in  the  country  around  about  were  tumbled  down. 
And  so,  when  the  everlasting  hills  were  buried  in  the  sea,  the  Adam- 
brook —  not  so,  the  Eve  of  brooks  —  still  lived,  and  about  her  gathered 
all  the  generations  of  her  offspring. 

While  those  subterranean  streams  were  thus  at  work,  they  had  their 
recreation  too.  Rare  sport,  glorious  fun,  had  these  merry  brooks. 
They  cut  out  great  caverns  along  the  fissures,  vast  halls  for  subterra- 
nean ghouls,  quaint  chambers  for  those  mythic  spirits  that  brook  not 
the  light  —  neither  the  light  of  the  sun  nor  the  light  of  science.  Then 
the  brooks  scooped  out  pools  and  lakes  in  the  midst  of  the  chambers; 
and,  tumbling  in  cascades  over  the  rocks,  and  plunging  into  the  lakes, 
they  laughed  in  merry  murmuring  music. 

Some  of  the  springs  had  other  work  to  do.  Each  drop  of  water 
that  came  down  from  the  hills  loaded  itself  with  a  block  of  marble, 
and,  when  it  fell  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  left  its  tiny  particle  be- 
hind. Thus  stalactites  were  hung  from  the  ceilings.  Still  other  drops 
carried  their  loads  of  marble  to  the  floor,  block  by  block,  until  beau- 
tiful statues  were  built  and  strange  images  set  up.  Stalagmite  from 
below  met  stalactite  from  above,  and  marble  pillars  were  set  for  the 
support  of  the  ceilings  of  these  gorgeous  chambers. 

Still  other  springs  tooK  from  the  golden  crystals  of  iron-ore  the  sulphur 
which  they  mixed  with  the  lime  of  the  marble,  and  behold,  pure  ala- 
baster was  formed.  From  this  stone  lilies  were  made,  stone  rosettes 
formed,  stone  chandeliers  were  hung,  and  a  thousand  beautiful  and 
quaint  devices  were  set  all  over  the  domes. 

And  now  you  may  wander  through  these  halls,  charmed  by  beauti- 
ful sights,  terrified  by  deep  chasms,  awed  by  the  majesty  of  the  archi- 
tecture,—  for  days  you  may  wander  through  them.  I  have  told  you 
how  Mammoth  Cave  was  made,  and,  if  you  have  a  faint  appreciation 
of  the  time  occupied  in  its  formation,  my  purpose  is  served. 

J.    W.    POWEI.I,. 


A  MASS  of  facts,  collected  by  Horace  Mann  from  the  most  authentic 
sources,  seem  to  prove  incontestibly  that  education  is  not  only  a  moral 
renovator,  and  a  multiplier  of  intellectual  power,  but  that  it  is  also 
the  most  prolific  parent  of  material  riches.  It  has  a  right  therefore, 
not  only  to  be  included  in  the  grand  inventory  of  a  nation's  resources, 
but  to  be  placed  at  the  very  head  of  that  inventory. 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


EDITOR'S    CHAIR. 

Much  Teaching  —  Little  Progress. —  A  glance  at  the  labors  of  the  past  year 
would  probably  reveal  the  fact  that  with  most  teachers  there  has  been  much 
earnest,  hard  work  done,  with  results  which  are  far  from  commensurate  in 
extent.  We  think  that  with  every  thoughtful  teacher  there  arises,  at  times,  a 
wonder  that,  after  all,  so  little  real  progress  is  made. 

Many  of  these  discouraging  results  are  due  to  misguided  effort.  If  at  the 
commencement  of  a  study  a  well-digested  plan  were  marked  out,  in  which  the 
order  and  number  of  topics  were  arranged  in  natural  sequence,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  instruction  and  the  length  of  lessons  were  adapted  to  the  mental 
condition  of  the  pupils,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  every  step  would  be  straight  for- 
ward to  the  goal,  and  would  be  a  preparation  for  the  easy  execution  of  the  suc- 
ceeding one.  There  would  be  much  the  same  difference  in  the  amount  of  real 
work  done  as  there  is  between  the  execution  of  a  force  which  is  attacking 
directly  the  vulnerable  point  of  a  fortress  and  that  of  one  which  fires  at  a  hid- 
den enemy  under  cover  of  darkness. 

Another  cause  of  unsatisfactory  progress  is  that  some  things  are  taught  too 
much.  What  we  mean  by  this  is  that  a  subject  is  taught  too  extensively  and 
too  exhaustively  at  first.  In  stead  of  clearly  setting  forth  a  principle  and  pre- 
senting a  single  method  of  its  application,  many  cases  are  made  out  where 
there  need  be  only  one,  serving  to  distract  the  pupil  and  disable  him  from 
making  a  clear  application  of  any  method.  To  illustrate,  what  is  the  advan- 
tage of  presenting  to  a  beginner  the  various  contractions  in  the  simple  rules 
of  Arithmetic,  he  being  scarcely  able  to  make  an  intelligent  application  of  the 
common  method?  Or,  why  perplex  him'Avith  two  or  three  methods  of  finding 
the  greatest  common  divisor,  or  with  three  or  four  cases  in  multiplication  or 
division  of  fractions?  If,  after  a  pupil  has  had  these  cases  all  presented  to 
him  as  they  are  arranged  in  books,  he  is  able  readily  to  distinguish  them  from 
each  other  and  make  intelligent  application  of  them  in  practice,  we  consider 
the  fact  evidence  that  he  is  much  less  easily  puzzled  than  the  majority,  and 
not  that  the  majority  are  incapable  of  comprehending  and  intelligently  apply- 
ing these  rules  when  they  are  properly  presented.  We  do  not  decry  the  utility 
of  contractions  and  different  methods  in  any  study;  but  we  protest  against 
consuming  the  time  and  hindering  the  progress  of  pupils  commencing  a  study 
by  taking  them  through  them  because  they  are  in  the  text-books.  The  differ- 
ent methods  are  all  well  enough;  but  if  a  pupil  thoroughly  masters  the  rule, 
he  will  easily  comprehend  and  apply  them  of  himself  when  the  exigencies  of 
business  make  it  necessary. 

The  fault  lies  largely  with  the  text-books ;  but  we  are  not  disposed  to  charge 
them  with  the  whole  of  the  blame.  Publishers  have  for  their  object  to  make 
money;  and  if  they  can  succeed  better  by  making  encycloppedias  rather  than 
books  for  instruction,  no  one  can  blame  them  for  it.  If  teachers  will  use  care 
in  selecting  from  the  text-books  those  things  which  are  really  necessary,  and 
discard  the  rest,  the  difficulty  of  the  situation  can  be  largely  avoided.  If  this 
method  is  followed  and  results  are  carefully  watched,  one  will  be  surprised  to 
see  how  much  can  be  omitted. 
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Social  Science. — The  American  Association  for  the  promotion  of  Social 
Science  was  organized  in  Boston,  in  1865.  Its  second  meeting  was  held  in  New 
Haven,  in  186G;  and  the  third  in  New  York,  last  fall. 

This  Society,  which  embraces  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  nation,  is 
modeled  after  the  British  Social-Science  Association,  of  which  Lord  Brougham 
was  formerly  President.  Its  objects,  as  stated  in  the  Constitution,  are,  "to  aid 
the  development  of  Social  Science,  and  to  guide  the  public  mind  to  the  best 
practical  means  of  promoting  the  Amendment  of  Laws,  the  Advancement  of 
Education,  the  Prevention  and  Ptcpression  of  Crime,  the  Reformation  of  Crim- 
inals, and  the  progress  of  Public  Morality,  the  adoption  of  Sanitary  Regula 
tions,  and  the  diffusion  of  sound  principles  on  questions  of  Economy, 
Trade,  and  Finance.  It  -will  give  attention  to  Pauperism,  and  the  topics 
related  thereto;  including  the  responsibility  of  the  well-endowed  and  success- 
ful, the  wise  and  educated,  the  honestand  respectable,  for  the  failures  of  others. 
It  will  aim  to  bring  together  the  various  societies  and  individuals  now  inter- 
ested in  these  objects,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  by  discussion  the  real  ele- 
ments of  Truth;  by  which  doubts  are  removed,  conflicting  opinions  harmon- 
ized, and  a  common  ground  afibrded  for  treating  wisely  the  great  social  prob- 
lems of  the  day."  To  describe  the  organization  in  detail  would  take  too  much 
space.  The  Association  "includes  four  departments:  the  first,  for  Education ; 
the  second,  for  Public  Health;  the  third,  for  Economy,  Trade,  and  Finance; 
the  fourth,  for  Jurisprudence  and  the  Amendment  of  Laws."  The  business,  at 
its  general  meetings,  is  to  "  hear  addresses,  reports  and  papers,  and  to  conduct 
discussions  on  the  topics  before  mentioned,"  which  are  published,  so  far  as  the 
means  of  the  Association  will  admit. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  abov*  that  this  Association  has  a  broad  and  import- 
ant field  of  labor.  But,  obviously,  it  is  so  important  that  there  is  need  of  sub- 
division, that  the  work  may  receive  the  greater  impetus.  We  are  glad  to 
learn  that  steps  have  been  taken  for  the  formation  of  a  Western  Social-Sci- 
ence Association,  and  that  a  circular  for  a  meeting  some  time  this  Autumn 
will  be  issued  at  an  early  day,  signed  by  many  of  the  prominent  citizens  of 
this  and  other  states.  Its  object  will  be  the  publication  of  an  Annual  Volume 
of  Transactions.  It  is  proposed  to  view  society  as  an  organism,  and  to  study 
(1)  the  elements  which  compose  it,  (2)  their  mutual  relations,  (3)  their  normal 
action  and  reaction,  (4)  the  diseases  which  aflUct  the  body  politic,  and  (6)  the 
appropriate  remedies;  also,  to  make  the  Association  a  focus  of  public  senti- 
ment upon  all  public  questions.  The  cost  is  to  be  paid  by  the  subscribers,  to 
whom  the  Transactions  will  be  sent  in  payment  for  their  fee.  It  is  hoped  that 
many  will  unite  in  the  movement.  It  is  one  that  especially  appeals  to  teach- 
ers, as  it  will  deal  with  the  problems  that  underlie  their  calling;  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  know  that  it  receives  their  cordial  support. 

Histories  op  Illinois. —  We  received  a  request,  a  short  time  since,  from  a 
teacher  of  the  state,  to  send  a  "  list  of  Histories,  Memoirs,  Sketches,  etc.,  of  Illi- 
nois, Gazetteers,  and  every  thing  that  has  been  published  giving  any  informa- 
tion concerning  her  history."  As  we  are  not  so  familiar  as,  perhaps,  we  should 
have  been  with  the  authorities,  we  applied  to  the  proper  sources,  and  received 
the  following  list,  which  may  not  be  complete.  We  publish  it  as  a  matter  of 
general  interest,  for  surely  every  teacher  should  know  something  of  the  histo- 
ry of  our  state.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  there  is,  as  yet,  no  standard 
history,  which  can  be  accei)ted  as  an  authority.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  any 
correspondent  who  will  add  to  this  list. 
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Histories. —  Berbeck's  History  of  the  Early  Settlement  of  Illinois  (1818). 
Wood's  History  of  Illinois.  H.  Brown's  History  of  Illinois  (8vo;  1844).  Eey- 
nolds's  History  of  Illinois  (8vo ;  1852).  Ford's  History  of  Illinois  (12mo ;  1854). 
Pioneer  History  of  Illinois  (12mo ;  1852).  Illinois  in  1837  and  1838,  by  A.  Mitch- 
ell (8vo).     Illinois  as  it  Is,  by  F.  Gerhard  (8vo;  1857). 

Gazetteers. —  S.  A.  Brown's  Western  Gazetteer  (8vo).  Peck's  Gazetteer  of  Illi- 
nois. Gazetteer  of  Illinois  for  1858,  by  G.  W.  Hawes  (8vo).  Illinois  State  Gaz- 
etteer, 1864-'5,  by  J.  C.  W.  Bailey  (8vo).  Gazetteer  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  by 
L.  C.  Beck  (8vo).     See,  also,  the  article  '  Illinois'  in  Appleton's  Cyclopajdia. 

The  Cost  of  Tuition  in  the  schools  of  some  of  our  principal  cities  is  stated 
to  be  as  follows:  Detroit,  $6.59;  Toledo,  $8.34;  Chicaga,  $8.69;  Providence  and 
New  Haven,  $8.86;  Philadelphia,  $9.17;  St.  Louis,  $9.38;  Louisville,  $11.17; 
Cincinnati,  $11.42;  Boston,  $11.48;  New  York,  $12.04;  making  an  average  of 
$10.39. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  Prof.  Powell's  brochure  upon  the 
Time  Unit,  as  shown  in  the  scooping-out  of  the  Mammoth  Cave.  If  rightly 
apprehended,  it  will  give  them  new  views  of  the  vastness  of  the  past  workings 
of  Nature  and  Nature's  God.  We  feel  gratified  to  present  to  our  readers  so 
beautiful  a  piece  of  scientific  painting. 

The  Convention  at  Centralia. —  We  trust  our  friends  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state  will  have  a  grand  meeting.  They  certainly  present  a  good  programme 
—  one  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Association  will  have  to  be- 
stir themselves  to  excel.  We  hope  they  will  not  frown  upon  a  person  from 
north  of  the  T.  W.  k  W.  Railroad,  for  we  intend  to  be  there  and  get  inspiration 
for  the  work. 

We  advise  all  who  are  interested  in  the  Cretan  struggle  —  as  who  is  not?  — 
or  who  wish  to  be  informed  respecting  its  origin  and  aims,  to  send  twenty  cents 
to  The  Cretan,  Boston,  and  secure  the  first  two  numbers  of  this  interesting  and 
valuable  paper.  It  will  be  better  if  they  send  their  subscriptions  for  a  year, 
and  contributions  to  aid  the  Cretes  in  their  desperate  struggle  for  the  right  of 
self-government,  for  liberty  of  worship,  and  for  life  itself,  against  the  brutali- 
ty, the  oppression  and  the  terrible  cruelty  of  Turkey. 

Prof.  Loomis,  of  Yale  College,  says  the  extreme  heat  of  July  has  been  more 
intense  and  longer  continued  than  has  occurred  before  in  eighty -nine  years. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  articles  on  Teachers'  Institutes,  by  Prof.  Hewett,  have,  we  trust,  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  all  our  readers.  They  give  many  valuable  and  practical 
suggestions,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  a  teacher  of  the  long  experience  and 
well-known  ability  of  the  Avriter.  The  following  programmes  for  institutes 
were  received  too  late  for  insertion  with  the  article  to  which  they  properly  be- 
long, but  we  deem  them  of  so  immediate  practical  value,  in  reference  to  the 
many  institutes  that  will  be  held  in  the  early  autumn,  that  we  give  them  place 
here,  and  invite  the  attention  of  all  County  Superintendents,  or  others  having 
in  charge  such  gatherings,  to  their  suggestions. 
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PROGRAMMES  FOR  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  following  proposed  programmes  are,  of  course,  only  suggestive:  it  does 

not   make  so  much  difference  what  particular  things  are  studied  or  what 

are  left  untouched,  as  it  does  that  some  specified  work  be  undertaken  and 

well  accomplished.     The  programme  should  be  announced  beforehand,  and 

every  one  who  is  to  take  part  should  be  fully  prepared.     I  would  suggest  that 

a  division  of  the  day  about  as  follows  seeins  to  me  the  best  for  any  institute, 

whether  the  session  be  a  long  or  a  short  one: 

9  to  9.15,  Devotions  and  RoU-call.  I       10.15  to  11,  Lesson  or  I^ecture. 

9.15  to  lOj^ Lesson  or  Lecture.  Recess,  10  minutes. 

1  minutes.  11.10  to  12,  Lesson,  Lecture,  or  Es.sa.vs. 


Let  the  division  of  the  afternoon  be  very  similar:  perhaps  it  will  be  well  to 
make  the  lessons  a  little  shorter,  so  as  to  have  15  or  20  minutes  for  Singing,  or 
Queries,  or  other  general  exercises  at  the  close. 

PROGRAMMES. 

Number  One, — for  Tioo  Days. 

Afternoon. 


Forenoon. 
9  to  9.15,  Devotions  and  Roll-call. 
9.15  to  10.10,  Lesson  in  Arithmetic 

Recess. 
10.15  to  11.05,  Lesson  in  Reading. 


11.15  to  12.  Essays,  or  practical  drills. 


2  to  2.15,  Spelling. 
2.15  to  3,  Geography. 

Recess. 
3.05  to  3.50,  Theorj-  and  Art  of  Teaching. 


4  to  4.45  E.S8ays  or  Drills. 

4.45  to  5,  Singing,  or  General  Exercise. 


Evening. 
Lecture,  preceded  or  succeeded  by  Discussion. 
Let  the  programme  for  the  second  day  be  just  the  same,  except  that  Gram- 
mar or  History   may  be  substituted  for  one  of  the  others.     I  Avould  suggest, 
however,  that  neither  Spelling  nor  Theory  and  Art  should  be  displaced.     It  is 
not  at  all  essential  that  all  the  school  studies  should  be  taken  at  one  institute. 
Xumber  Two, — for  One  Week. 

Afternoon. 


Forenoon. 
9  to  9.15,  Devotions  and  Roll-call. 
9.15  to  10.10,  Arithmetic. 

Rece.s.s. 
10.15  to  ll.a5,  Reading. 

Recess. 
11.15  to  12,  Grammar. 


2  to  2.15,  Roll-call  and  Spelling. 
2.15,  to  3,  Geographv. 

Reces.s. 
3.05  to  4,  Theory  and  Art. 

Recess. 
4.10  to  4.45,  Essay   and  Singing. 
4.45  to  5,  Queries  or  General  Exercif 

Evenings. 


Lecture  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday.  On  Friday,  after  Lecture,  a  Social.  On  Monday 
and  Thursday  evenings.  Discussions  and  E.ssays. 

On  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoons,  let  a  manuscrijit  paper,  prepared  by  the  members,  oc- 
cupy the  time  from  4  to  5. 

Xumber  Three, — for  Two  Weeks. 

9  to  9.15,  Roll  and  Devotions. 

9.15  to  11.10,  Arithmetic,  etc.,  .same  as  Xumber  Two,  except  that,  on  the  second  week,  let 

Composition  and  History  take  the  place  of  Grammar  and  Geography.  « 

Evenings. 

Exercises  same  as  in  Number  Two,  except  that  they  should  occupy  only  about  one-half  of 
the  evenings:  let  the  other  evenings  be  for  rest,  study,  and  the  writiiig-up  of  notes. 

Number  Four, — for  Four  Weeks. 
Divide,  and  arrange,  as  for  Number  Two:  work  by  this  for  two  weeks;  then 
substitute  Composition  and  History  for  Grammar  and  Geography  for  the  re- 
maining two  weeks.  During  the  last  week,  put  Map-Drawing  for  Arithmetic, 
and  Word-Making,  or  Derivation  and  Definition,  for  Reading.  In  all  cases,  I 
would  have  one  lesson  in  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching  every  day,  for  a  long 
institute  or  a  short  one. 
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If  lessons,  including  regular  drill,  in  Music  and  Penmanship  can  be  given, 
they  may  take  the  place  of  almost  any  of  the  7novable  studies  a  part  of  the 
time;  or,  if  the  teaching  corps  is  weak  in  any  one  of  the  studies  suggested, 
while  in  others  it  is  strong,  no  harm  will  be  done  by  ignoring  one  of  them  en- 
tirely. A  thoughtful  teacher  will  learn  better  how  to  teach  Geography  by  a 
good  drill  in  Grammar  than  by  a  poor  one  in  Geography. 

Xonnal,Jitiyl,lS6S.  E.   C.  Hewktt. 

We  give  the  following  extract  from  a  private  letter  received  from  an  Illinois 
teacher  now  sojourning  in  Kansas,  as  it  contains  many  items  of  interest: 

TOPEKA,  Kansas. 

.  .  .  .  The  adaptation  of  Kansas  soil  and  climate  to  fruit  is  not  an  open 
question.  The  soil  is  a  fine  loam  on  a  limestone  base.  It  is  the  best  drained 
country  you  ever  saw  in  the  West.  The  winters  are  less  severe  than  in  cen- 
tral Illinois:  the  atmosphere  is  drier,  and  hence  the  country  less  subject  to 
frosts.  The  prairie  loam  is  mixed  with  the  debris  of  limestone,  making  a  soil 
rich  in  food  for  the  apple,  peach,  and  grape.  I  never  saw  finer  grapes,  apples, 
and  peaches  than  those  grown  in  the  eastern  tier  of  counties  of  this  state. 
There  are  peach-orchards  near  here,  at  St.  Mary's  Mission,  which  have  borne 
crops  for  thirteen  years,  and  are  now  hale  and  vigorous.  At  the  Delaware 
Mission  there  are  fields  which  have  produced  forty  successive  corn  crops  with- 
out manure  or  subsoiling.  You,  of  course,  know  that  Kansas  is  what  you  lUi- 
noisans  would  call  hilly ;  but  the  hills  are  clothed  with  grass  to  their  very  tops. 
I  rode  to  the  top  of  Webster's  Peak  —  named  in  honor  of  the  great  Daniel  by 
Fremont,  who  ascended  it —  and  found  the  grass  above  my  horse's  back.  This 
peak,  I  am  told,  can  be  seen  almost  to  Fort  Scott,  80  miles  distant.  The  pano- 
rama from  some  of  these  bights  is  grand.  There  is  one  prospect  near  here, 
from  a  mount  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kaw  river,  which  makes  one  feel  that 
he  does  not  belong  to  the  low  earth.  Timber  is  scarce,  and,  in  central  Kansas, 
poor.  In  the  southern  portion  it  is  said  to  be  better.  There  is  more  running 
water  in  the  state  than  in  Illinois,  and  far  more  water  power.  Stone  of  the 
finest  kind  is  found  on  almost  every  stream.  Stone  buildings  are  the  most 
common,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  miles  of  stone  fence.  Coal  is  abund- 
ant, and  easily  obtained.  Near  this  city  they  get  it  only  a  few  feet  below  the 
surface.  There  is  considerable  complaint  of  ague  and  malarious  fever  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  state.  But  this  must  be  a  healthful  climate.  There  are  no 
swamp  lands  in  the  state;  its  altitude  is  greater  than  that  of  Illinois  or  Wis- 
consin, and  there  is  a  perpetual  breeze  on  these  prairies.  A  physician,  of 
many  years'  practice  in  Illinois,  who  has  been  here  five  years,  tells  me  there 
is  less  sickness  here  than  there.  This  place  is  improving  rapidly,  and  will 
one  day  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  capital  cities  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  here  Congregational,  Baptist,  Episcopal,  0.  S.  Presbyterian,  Lutheran, 
Methodist,  Campbellite,  Roman  Catholic  and  Spiritualist  churches.  .  .  . 
The  social  and  religious  condition  of  this,  and  a  few  other  of  the  large  towns, 
is  as  good  as  that  of  Illinois  towns  of  the  same  size;  but  in  many  places  there 
is  abundant  need  of  organizing  missionary  work.  At  Council  Grove  they  have 
no  school  nor  church,  but  have  just  finished  a  good  school-house,  and  oflFer  a 
man  $1200  to  take  the  position  of  principal. 

The  Collegiate  Institutions  of  this  state  are  the  State  University  at  Law- 
rence, Agricultural  College  at  Manhattan,  Normal  School  at  Emporia,  State 
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Institutions  and  Lincoln  College  here,  a  Baptist  College  at  Ottawa,  Baker 
University  (Methodist),  some  where,  and  a  Presbyterian  College  at  Highland. 
The  Normal  School  is  doing  well,  and  Lincoln  College  hopes  to  live.        t.  l. 

We  are  permitted  to  take  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  received  by  our 
publisher  from  Major-General  Charles  E.  IIovey,  formerly  Editor  of  the  Teach- 
er. General  Hovey  is  warmly  remembered  by  his  many  friends  in  this  state. 
To  him,  by  his  unconquerable  vim  and  perseverance,  more  than  to  any  other 
man,  we  owe  the  successful  establishment  of  our  Normal  University. 

"  Some  numbers  of  the  Teacher  came  to  me  to-day,  and  I  take  it  they  came 
from  you;  for  which  many  thanks.     It  recalls  old  times,  and  old  friends. 

"  The  Teacher  is  a  good  thing.     I  have  not  seen  a  copy  before  for  years.     . 
But  it  brings  all  back  again,  and  from  it  I  see  the  men  and  the  measures  which 
are  shaping  the  future  of  your  great  state.     Besides,  it  has  improved,  especial- 
ly in  its  news  items.    Success  to  the  Illinois  Teacher !    May  its  years  continue." 

Speaking  further  of  Cook  and  Peoria  County  Normal  Schools,  he  says  "You 
and  I  shall  yet  live  to  see  the  Normal  School  a  county  institution  in  Illinois." 


PERSONAL  ITEMS. 


Matthew  Vassae,  the  founder  of  Vassar  Female  College,  was  originally  a 
brewer.  The  College  was  founded  by  him  in  1861,  for  the  higher  education  of 
women.  His  first  donation  was  $408,000,  too  much  of  which  was  absorbed  in 
buildings  and  grounds,  leaving  the  institution  with  insulBcient  working  cap- 
ital. By  the  terms  of  his  will  he  has  left  $325,000  additional  to  the  college, 
which  will  relieve  it  from  all  embarrassment,  and  permit  it  to  do  its  real  work. 
Mr.  Vassar  was  76  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

A.  P.  S.  Stuart,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Illinois 
Industrial  University.  Prof.  Stuart  has  spent  some  years  in  Europe,  and 
brings  the  highest  testimonials  of  his  fitness  for  the  position. 

W.  H.  V.  Raymond,  so  well  known  to  the  profession  in  our  state  aa  the  able 
and  successful  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Alton,  we  regret  to  say,  has  left 
teaching,  and,  like  so  many  others  of  our  best  men,  has  gone  into  the  book- 
agency.     He  will  labor  in  the  interest  of  Brewer  Sc  Tileston,  of  Boston. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Pickard,  recently  of  the  Wisconsin  State  University,  has  been 
elected  a  teacher  in  the  Chicago  High  School. 

Mr.  S.  H.  White,  of  the  Brown  School,  Chicago,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Teacher,  has  been  elected  Principal  of  the  recently-established  Peoria  Normal 
School. 

Warren  Wilkie,  recently  of  Aurora,  will  have  charge  of  the  Union  School 
at  Oak  Park,  Cook  Co.,  for  the  next  year.     Salary,  $1800. 

At  the  close  of  the  Polo  Public  Schools,  Mrs.  McClcre  and  Miss  Ford, 
teachers  in  the  first  grade,  and  L.  B.  Searle,  Principal  and  Superintendent, 
were  surprised  by  their  pupils,  and  forced  to  accept  a  silver  cake-basket,  a 
fine  gold-mounted  hair-chain,  and  a  silver  pitcher  and  goblet. 

GoLDWiN  Smith,  the  English  lecturer  on  History,  is  engaged  as  Professor  of 
39 
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English  and  German  Constitutional  History  in  Cornell  University,   Ithaca, 
New  York. 

C.  E.  Whitney,  Esq.,  Associate  Editor  of  the  Michigan  Teacher,  has  resigned 
his  position  as  teacher  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Ypsilanti,  to  accept  the 
Superintendency  of  Schools  of  Muskegon  in  that  state.     Salary,  $1600. 

Mr.  Hatks,  of  Vermont,  has  just  been  elected  Principal  of  Galesburg  High 
School.     Mr.  J.  B.  Roberts  is  retained  as  Superintendent,  at  a  salary  of  $1400. 

Mr.  Carl  Rodel,  formerly  of  Mt.  Carmel,  Illinois,  but  recently  of  Decatur, 
Indiana,  returns  to  the  former  state  as  Principal  of  the  Shawneetown  Public 
Schools. 

Mr.  Thomas  Crawford,  who  has  recently  been  teaching  a  select  school,  re- 
sumes the  charge  of  the  public  schools  in  Mound  City, 

Mr.  Wm.  Pardee,  recently  of  Aledo,  Illinois,  goes  to  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Mr.  M.  Andrews,  for  three  years  past  at  Warsaw,  takes  charge  of  the  public 
schools  at  Macomb. 

Charles  Feinse,  'Esq.,  has  been  reelected  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  School  Board  of  Peoria  for  the  coming  year.     Salary,  $1800. 

Married — At  the  residence  of  Mr.  0.  0.  Alexander,  in  Urbana,  111.,  by  Rev. 
C.  D.  Nott  assisted  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Little,  Mr.  T.  J.  Burrill,  of  Urbana,  and 
Miss  Sarah  H.  Alexander,  of  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.     No  cards. 


EDUCATIONAL  ITEMS  AND  STATISTICS. 

OUR  OWN  STATE. 

The  State  Teachers'  Institute  held  a  two-weeks  session  at  Normal,  com- 
mencing Aug.  3d.  Nearly  250  names  were  enrolled.  Pres.  Edwards,  in  his 
usual  thorough,  enthusiastic  waj',  presented  the  subjects  of  i?carft«<7  and  Theory 
and  Art  of  Teaching,  as  well  as  a  set  lecture;  Prof.  Hewett  set  forth,  to  great 
satisfaction,  modes  in  Arithmetic  and  Geography ;  Mrs.  Mary  Howe  Smith  de- 
veloped much  interest  in  Priinary  Teaching,  especially  in  Geography ;  Prof. 
Stetson  and  Mr.  Carter  treated  of  Grammar, —  Prof.  Stetson  especially  in  Or- 
thography, with  valuable  modes  of  teaching  Spelling;  Prof.  Pillsbury  exercised 
the  members  of  the  Institute  in  Gymnastics  and  Phonic  Analysis,  much  to  the 
improvement  of  their  knowledge  and  their  appetites;  Prof.  Reynolds,  of 
Chicago,  opened  new  ideas  to  some  in  muscular  drill  for  Writing;  and  Capt. 
J.  H.  Blodgett,  of  Roekford,  presented  exercises  in  the  Natural  Sciences,  espe- 
cially in  Botany  and  Zoology. 

Besides  the  lecture  of  Pres.  Edwards,  there  were  lectures  by  Hon.  Newton 
Bateman,  on  J/eworj/,  scholarly  and  thorough;  and  by  Hon.  J.M.Gregory, 
of  the  Industrial  University,  on  the  Grades  of  Study,  systematic  and  convinc- 
ing. One  evening  was  devoted  to  a  Shakspearian  reading,  another  to  a  gener- 
al debate  on  school  questions,  and  still  another  was  the  occasion  of  the  mar- 
riage of  two  of  the  members,  and  of  a  general  sociable. 

Between  exercises  the  social  elements  were  well  cultivated:  croquet  was 
flourishing,  and  the  convenience  of  the  street-cars  was  fully  appreciated  in 
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viewing  the  growth  of  Bloomington  and  the  rapid  development  of  resources. 
The  wonderful  growth  of  the  Normal  village,  the  beauty  of  its  churches  and 
of  private  residences  and  of  shade-trees  —  among  which  the  linden,  the  elm 
and  the  maple  occur  so  frequently, —  excited  continual  comment.  Many  of 
the  houses  here  have  improved  and  pecuMar  ventilation. 

A  very  good  class  presented  themselves  as  candidates  for  State  Teachers' 
Certificates,  of  which  about  125  have  been  issued  hitherto.  A  memorial  was 
extensively  signed  to  enable  school  authorities  to  complete  arrangements  wifch 
more  certainty  and  permanence,  by  proceeding  without  waiting  until  the 
annual  vacation  is  half  gone  before  they  can  determine  upon  the  duration  and 
adjustment  of  their  school  terms. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  a  similar  session  next  summer,  and  for  pub- 
lishing a  catalogue,  which  can  be  obtained  by  sending  15  cents  to  Prof.  W.  L. 
Pillsbury,  who  has  charge  of  its  preparation. 

The  teachers  have  gone  to  their  scenes  of  regular  labor  strengthened  by 
mutual  conference  and  discussion,  and  with  grateful  remembrance  of  the  self- 
denying  instructors  who  gave  up  so  much  of  their  vacation  for  the  benefit  of 
those  assembled. 

The  Illinois  Central  and  the  Chicago,  Alton  &  St.  Louis  Railroads  returned 
members  at  one-fifth  fare.  b. 

Peoria. — "We  copy  the  following  from  the  Peoria  Transcript.  It  is  known  to 
our  readers  that  the  City  and  County  of  Peoria  have  united  to  establish  a  Nor- 
mal School,  thus  following  the  example  of  Cook,  and  doing  what  we  hope 
every  county  in  the  state  will  do,  unless  the  state  itself  will  establish  Stat  e 
Normal  Schools  in  different  sections  of  its  territory.  The  people  of  Peoria 
may  congratulate  themselves  upon  their  good  fortune  in  securing  the  services 
of  Mr.  White  (who  has  accepted  the  appointment),  for  he  is  well  known  to  be, 
as  stated  below,  one  of  the  best  educators  in  the  West.  We  would  say  much 
more  were  he  not  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Teacher;  but  to  our  readers  there 
is  no  need  of  more. 

The  Normal  School. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Normal  School  Committee,  last  Sat- 
urday, Mr.  S.  H.  White,  Principal  of  the  Brown  School,  Chicago,  was  elected 
Principal,  and  the  salary  fixed  at  $2,500  a  year.  Mr.  White  is  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  the  best  educators  in  the  West.  While  the  average  of  pupils  ad- 
mitted to  the  Chicago  High  School  from  other  schools  was  but  two  out  of  three, 
forty-two  out  of  forty-three  applicants  from  the  Brown  School  were  admitted. 
One  of  the  Chicago  School  Board,  in  writing  to  the  authorities  here,  says, 
"  We  hope  you  will  not  be  able  to  secure  Mr.  White,  as  the  School  Board  of 
Chicago  can  well  afford  to  pay  him  twice  the  salary  rather  than  lose  him." 

A  public  examination  will  be  held  at  the  Iligh-School  building,  in  this  city, 
on  Tuesday,  September  1st,  commencing  at  9  o'clock  a.m.,  for  such  as  may 
desire  to  enter.  The  standard  of  qualification  will  be  about  the  same  as  is 
required  for  a  second-grade  certificate.  The  school  will  open  at  the  same  time 
as  the  city  schools,  on  the  9th  of  September.  The  place  has  not  yet  been  fully 
determined. 

Chicago. —  In  no  single  department  has  the  improvement  in  methods  of 
instruction  or  in  the  character  of  the  results  attained  been  greater  for  the  past 
two  or  three  years  than  in  that  of  Music.  Previous  to  186-1  the  instruction  in 
this  branch  had  been  confined  to  learning  songs  by  rote, —  an  exercise  which 
served  rather  as  an  amusement  to  the  pupils  than  a  drill  in  the  principles  of 
the  science.  The  advent  of  0.  Blackman,  Esq.,  as  Teacher  of  Music,  at  that 
time  marked  a  decided  change  in  the  character  of  the  instruction.  Mr.  Black- 
man  suggested  that  music  be  placed  upon  precisely  the  same  graded  system  as 
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the  other  branches.  Objections  were  raised  to  this  plan,  chief  among  which 
was  the  incompetency  of  teachers  to  give  instruction  in  a  branch  of  which  the 
majority  of  their  own  number  were  entirely  ignorant.  But  his  plan  was 
adopted.  At  first  the  teachers  of  each  school  were  assembled  an  hour  each 
week,  their  classes  being  dismissed  for  the  purpose,  when  the  programme  and 
method  of  instruction  for  the  succeeding  week  were  presented  for  their  guid- 
ance. The  progress  of  each  teacher  was  carefully  watched,  and  such  suggest- 
ions made  as  were  needed.  By  this  method  instruction  was  reduced  to  a  sys- 
tem, and  the  teaching  force  was  augmented  by  the  number  of  teachers  in  the 
public  schools.  The  result  in  the  latter  direction  has  been  surprising  to  all. 
The  fact  has  been  demonstrated  that  proficiency  in  music,  or  even  a  familiarity 
with  it,  is  not  necessary  to  success  in  teaching  it  systematically  to  children. 
Some  of  the  best  classes  in  the  schools  are  taught  by  teachers  who  have  them- 
selves no  musical  attainments  whatever.  The  system  of  occasional  institutes 
with  the  teachers  of  the  individual  schools  is  still  continued,  chiefly  for  the 
benefit  of  teachers  more  recently  entering  the  schools.  In  its  grand  result, 
the  imparting  of  a  familiarity  with  music  as  a  science  as  well  as  an  art,  Mr. 
Blackman  and  all  interested  have  reason  to  feel  highly  gratified  with  the  plan. 
It  has  clearly  demonstrated  two  things:  that  children  are  capable  of  compre- 
hending the  principles  of  the  science,  when  properly  presented;  and  that,  if 
presented  to  them  in  a  judicious  manner,  as  are  other  studies,  there  will  be 
developed  as  universal  a  cajiacity,  aptness  and  excellence  in  it  as  in  reading, 
arithmetic,  or  any  other  branch  taught  in  the  schools.  Speaking  of  results 
accomplished,  the  Times,  of  this  city,  uses  the  following  language,  referring  to 
the  closing  exercises  of  the  Primary  Department  of  the  Washington  School: 
"  The  classes  in  the  five  primary  grades  were  taken  in  succession  to  the  room 
of  the  Principal,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cutter,  where,  without  any  previous  preparation 
out  of  the  ordinary  routine,  they  were  rigidly  examined  by  their  teachers, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Blackman.  In  reading  and  writing  music,  as  well  as  in  sing- 
ing one,  two,  and  three-part  songs,  some  of  which  were  of  really  difficult 
rhythm,  and  containing  equally  difficult  intervals,  they  showed  a  proficiency 
that  would  not  be  credited  except  by  those  who  witnessed  their  performance." 
With  the  rapid  increase  of  children  in  the  schools,  the  labor  of  superintending 
this  department  of  instruction  became  so  great  that  additional  aid  was  neces- 
sary, and  Mr.  E.  E.  Whitteraore  was  associated  with  Mr.  Blackman,  and  the 
care  of  the  instruction  in  the  Grammar  Departments  was  committed  to  him. 
The  ripest  fruits  of  this  method  of  instruction  are  witnessed  in  the  highest 
classes  under  his  charge.  Their  attainments  are  not  confined  to  the  rudiments 
of  the  science  or  the  execution  of  simpler  pieces.  Their  familiarity  with  the 
more  difficult  steps,  their  readiness  and  correctness  in  singing  by  note  new 
pieces,  their  taste  iia  execution,  are  all  really  wonderful,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  they  have  had  instruction  only  in  classes  in  the  school-room 

In  all  the  schools  the  closing  exercises  passed  oflf  creditably  and  pleasantly; 
in  some,  with  eclat.  The  interest  of  the  occasion  culminated  in  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  High  School.  The  number  of  graduates  was  57, —  25 
from  the  Normal  department,  25  from  the  General,  and  7  from  the  Classical 
course.     The  number  of  admissions   to  the  High  School  was  215.     The  per 

cent,  of  admission  was  70 In  the  appointment  of  teachers  the  Board  of 

Education  have  made  but  few  changes.  A.  N.  Merriman,  Esq.,  for  nearly  nine 
years  Principal  of  the  Skinner  School,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Hayes 
School,  which  will  be  opened  in  September.    Mrs.  Merriman  becomes  Head 
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Assistant  of  the  same  school.  Mr.  I.  S.  Baker,  of  the  Kinzie  School,  succeeds 
Mr.  Merriman  in  the  Skinner,  and  Mr.  F.  Ilanford  takes  the  place  left  by 
Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Ilanford,  of  Lockport,  has  become  known  as  one  of  the  best 
educators  in  the  state,  and  is  an  occasional  correspondent  of  the  Teacher. 
Miss  Lizzie  A.  Foltz,  Head  Assistant  of  the  Foster,  is  transferred  to  the  same 
position  in  the  Ilolden.  Miss  Kate  E.  Snoad,  of  the  Foster,  is  promoted  to 
the  position  left  vacant  by  Miss  Foltz.  Miss  M.  S.  Sherman,  Head  Assistant 
of  the  Carpenter,  takes  the  same  position  in  the  Cottage-Grove  School,  and  is 
succeeded  by  Miss  Carrie  B.  Skeer,  an  assistant  in  the  Brown. 

Cook  County  Normal  School.— We  have  received  from  the  Principal  of  this 
institution.  Prof.  D.  S.  Wentworth,  the  circular  for  the  coming  year.  The 
fall  term  commences  Aug.  .31st.  Tuition  for  non-residents  of  Cook  county  is 
$30  a  year.  What  was  at  first  considered  a  doubtful  experiment  is  now  regard- 
ed a  success,  and  this  school  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  fixed  fact. 

Decatur. —  From  E.  A.  Gastman  Superintendent,  we  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  of  the  Decatur  Schools  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  .31,  1868: 
Number  of  children  in  district  between  6  and  21,  2045;  number  of  difl'erent 
pupils  enrolled  during  year,  1795;  average  number  belonging,  1184;  average 
daily  attendance,  1100;  average  percent,  of  attendance,  93;  whole  number  of 
tardinesses,  4438;  number  of  tardinesses  to  each  pupil,  4;  per  cent,  of  daily 
attendance  to  number  enrolled,  61.3;  per  cent,  of  average  number  belonging  to 
number  enrolled,  66;  per  cent,  of  number  enrolled  to  number  of  school  age, 
87.7;  number  of  teachers  employed,  26;  average  number  of  pupils  to  each 
teacher  —  in  High  School,  25.7,  in  Grammar  Schools,  37.7,  in  Intermediate  and 
Primary,  59.4;  amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries,  $14478.85;  cost  per  pupil  on 
number  belonging  —  for  tuition  $12,229,  for  all  expenses,  $15,807;  total  amount 
paid  for  proper  school  expenses,  $18715.93;  total  amount  for  school  im- 
provements, $20238.78. 

Princeton. —  The  public  schools  of  this  place  are  to  be  under  one  manage- 
ment, the  next  year.  S,  W.  Maltbie,  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College,  is  elect- 
ed Superintendent.  The  seminary  is  in  a  nourishing  condition.  The  salary  of 
the  Principal — II.  L.  Boltwood,  well  known  to  our  readers — has  been  raised 
to  $1900,  and  he  has  been  given  a  male  assistant.  Harlan  P.  French,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Amherst,  has  been  appointed  to  the  situation. 

Polo. —  By  the  Offering  and  Catalogue  of  the  Polo  Public  Schools,  we  find 
the  number  of  pupils  to  be  — boys,  237;  girls,  255;  total,  492.  Of  these  18  are  in 
the  High  School.  L.  B.  Searle  is  Superintendent,  with  6  assistants.  The 
school,  judging  from  the  report,  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  We  were 
interested  in  the  statement  of  the  mode  of  working  the  Postoflice  and  Bank, 
used  in  connection  with  the  school,  and  would  transfer  it  to  our  pages,  had  we 
space. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

Wyoming. —  One  of  the  last  acts  of  Congress  was  the  formation  of  this  new 
territory.  It  comprises  an  area  of  about  50,000  square  miles.  Its  boundaries 
are  as  follows :  On  the  north  lies  Montana;  on  the  south,  Colorado;  on  the 
east  Dakota  and  Nebraska;  and  on  the  west,  Idaho  and  Utah.  It  lies  between 
the  27th  anfl  34th  meridians  of  longitude  west  from  Washington,  and  the  41st 
and  45th  parallels  of  latitude,  and  embraces  nearly  one-half  of  what  consti^ 
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tuted  the  Territory  of  Colorado.  Inexhaustible  and  widely-distributed  beds 
of  iron  and  coal  exist  in  the  territory.  Lime,  gypsum,  and  building-stone, 
are  abundant  and  of  the  best  quality.  It  contains  numerous  salt-springs  of 
great  value,  many  of  which  are  worked;  and  certain  portions  are  rich  in  oil- 
springs.  In  addition,  there  are  vast  quantities  of  lead,  copper,  silver,  and  gold. 
It  was  first  proposed  to  call  the  new  territory  '  Lincoln ',  in  honor  of  the  mar- 
tyr President;  but  the  name  'Wyoming'  was  chosen  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  patriots  who  suffered  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  same  name  on  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehannah.  The  name  is  a  corruption  of  Indian  Maugh- 
waume,  '  large  plains '.     This  makes  the  tenth  territory. 

Indiana. —  The  Trustees  of  the  Evansville  City  Schools  have  established,  in 
connection  with  their  High  School,  a  Teachers'  Training  School.  Of  this  the 
Superintendent,  A.  M.  Gow,  is  Principal,  with  three  assistants.  "We  are  glad 
to  see  this  proof  of  the  thorough  work  that  Mr.  Gow  is  doing  for  their  schools. 
They  are  to  be  congratulated  that  they  have  secured  such  a  person  for  the 
office. 

Baltimore. —  In  Baltimore  there  are  in  operation  nine  colored  schools,  hav- 
about  1100  scholars  on  the  rolls,  with  an  average  attendance  of  800.  Twenty- 
one  teachers  are  employed,  whose  salaries  amount  to  nearly  $12,000.  The  rent 
of  buildings  for  schools  is  $2,364. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

(87)  We  have  read  with  great  interest  this  book  by  Dr.  Hart,  and  heartily 
wish  a  copy  could  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher,  especially  of  every  young 
teacher,  in  this  state.  "When  we  say  that  to  us  it  seems,  in  some  respects,  the 
best  book  upon  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  yet  published  in  this  coun- 
try, the  reason  for  our  wish  will  be  evident.  Dr.  Hart  is  a  clear  and  vigorous 
writer,  a  good  thinker,  a  teacher  of  large  and  varied  experience;  and  he  has 
given  us  the  results,  not  of  theory,  but  of  long-continued  practice,  close  study, 
and  keen  observation.  We  like  the  book  for  its  directness,  for  its  conciseness, 
for  its  common  sense,  and  for  its  suggestiveness.  The  author  evidently  rides 
but  few  hobbies,  or,  if  he  does,  he  has  not  brought  them  out  for  the  benefit  of 
his  readers.  Some  of  the  i:)ositions  taken  in  some  of  the  chapters  —  as,  for  in- 
stance, those  upon  '  Teaching  children  what  they  do  not  understand'  and  upon 
'  Cultivating  the  memory  in  youth',  may  be  controverted  by  some  theorists; 
but  we  believe  it  can  not  be  suecesfully  done,  for  they  are  founded  on  the  true 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind. 

(88)  The  Course  of  Elementary  Physics  by  Mr.  Rolfe  and  Mr.  Gillet,  of  the 
Cambridge  High  School,  is  meeting  with  deserved  and  gratifying  success. 
The  Chemistry,  which  has  been  noticed  in  our  pages,  has  passed  to  its  fourth 
edition.  The  present  volumes  bear  evidence  of  the  same  careful  and  advanced 
scholarship  and  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  class  as  did  that  work,  while,  in 
our  judgment,  they  will  be  found  better  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  average  school 
than  is  that.  Teachers  who  have  examined  the  Chemistry  have  seen  that  it  is 
brought  fully  up  to  the  present  condition  of  scientific  knowledge.  It  is  so 
with  these  books.  An  objection  may  not  unfairly  be  taken  to  them,  that, 
though  elementary  works,  they  teach  not  only  that  which  is  thoroughly  estab- 
lished and  received  by  all,  but  some  theories  held  only  by  certain  schools  and  not 
as  yet  of  universal  acceptation.  Yet  this  defect,  if  it  be  one,  is  but  slight  com- 
pared with  that  of  teaching  theories  which  have  been  viniversally  abandoned, 

(87)  In  the  School-Room.    By  John  S.  Hart,  L.L.D.    Eldrcdge  &  Brc,  Philadelphia. 

(.88)  A  IIand-Book  of  Natural  Philosophy.  3U0  pages.  A  Hand-Book  of  the  Staks. 

218  pages.    By  W.  J.  Rolfe  and  J.  A.  Gillet,  teachers  in  the  High  School,  Cambridge. 

Woolworth,  Alnsworth  &  Co.,  Boston, 
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and  giving  modes  of  explanation  of  phenomena  received  from  the  infancy  of 
the  sciences,  as  do  some  text-books  with  which  teachers  are  acquainted.  In 
the  Natural  Fhilosophj/  the  authors  adopt  the  admirable  plan  of  giving  a 
summary  of  a  subject, —  after  treating  it  as  fully  as  their  limits  allow, —  and 
then  problems  upon  it.  The  Book  of  the  Stars  is  an  attempt  to  give  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  Astronomy  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  mathe- 
matics; though  in  the  appendix  they  give  all  needful  mathematical  formulas 
and  discussions.  These  books  are  well  worthy  the  attention  and  examination 
of  teachers  and  school-boards  who  desire  to  introduce  these  studies  into  their 
schools.  If  thoroughly  mastered,  they  will  give  much  more  extended  and 
scholarly  results  than  are  commonly  attained  in  these  branches. 

(59)  Fkom  what  was  said  in  a  notice  of  the  higher  book  of  the  same  series, 
our  opinion  can  be  inferred  concerning  the  author's  method  of  presenting  the 
study  of  Grammar.  "We  like  the  book  before  us  better  than  any  other  one 
having  the  same  scope.  It  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  with  children  the  use 
of  language  is  the  result  of  habit,  and  that  the  way  to  secure  a  correct  use  of 
it  by  them  is  to  insist  upon  their  using  it  correctly.  The  living  teacher,  by 
continual  precept,  and  still  more  by  example,  is  the  power  which  is  to  shape 
their  forms  of  expression.  This  is  the  true  idea,  and,  if  assiduously  carried 
out,  will,  of  itself,  do  more  to  correct  the  language  of  our  people  than  all  the 
grammars  that  have  ever  been  published.  This  book  commences  by  calling 
the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  objects  with  which  they  are  familiar  and  encour- 
aging them  to  talk  about  them.  This  exercise  gives  opportunity  to  correct  their 
mispronunciation  of  words,  and  the  expressions  they  use.  Incorrect  expressions 
are  given  them  to  correct,  and  they  are  encouraged  to  use  various  forms  for 
the  same  thought.  In  this  manner,  by  oral  and  written  exercises,  they  are 
led  to  understand  the  meaning  and  use  of  words  and  the  distinctions  upon 
which  their  classification  is  based  Their  knowledge  of  principles  is  gradually 
unfolded  from  their  use  of  words.  After  the  introduction,  comprising  about 
one-fourth  part  of  the  book,  the  author  proceeds  with  a  more  formal  treatment 
of  his  subject.  The  topics  are  simplified  and  well  adapted  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  children  ;  but  were  the  plan  of  illustration  and  familiar  application,  so 
admirably  adopted  in  the  first  part  of  the  book,  more  fully  adopted  here,  we 
should  have  liked  it  better.  Taken  all  in  all,  this  is  a  better  book  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  mass  of  children  in  our  public  schools  than  those  of  larger 
pretensions.  w. 

(90)  Those  who  have  ever  seen  Lossing's  Field-Book  of  the  Revoution  will 
fully  accord  with  what  we  have  to  say  of  this  History  of  the  United  States. 
The  work  is  written  in  a  pleasing  style,  and  is  accurate  in  dates  and  facts. 
Its  illustrations  are  neat,  if  not  always  true.  They  not  only  make  the  book 
more  attractive,  but  they  serve  to  rivet  the  facts  more  closely  to  the  memory. 
One  feature  we  will  not  pass  unnoticed.  "We  refer  to  the  questions  at  the  bot- 
tom of  each  page.  "We  doubt  the  propriety  of  writing  out  set  forms  of  quest- 
ions for  teachers  to  read  and  for  pupils  to  hunt  out  the  required  answers.  Wo 
remember  how  we  used  to  do  it  when  we  were  a  boy,  and  wo  know  now  that 
the  process  was  a  harmful  one.  The  same  criticism  can  be  made  upon  most  of 
our  school-books.  On  the  whole,  this  book  is  a  good  one,  and  we  are  glad  to 
give  it  a  place  among  our  best  text-books.  s. 

("1)  This  is  a  valuable  book,  and  is  deserving  of  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
The  rules  for  compxitation  are  concise  and  practical,  the  business  forms  are 
unique,  and  the  information  and  suggestions  it  contains  are  very  valuable,  s. 

(9^)  There  is  evidently  a  growing  reform  in  the  matter  of  text-books,  espe- 
cially those  upon  the  sciences.  Too  often  these  latter  have  been  the  i)roduction 
of  sciolists  and  mere  book-makers,  or,  if  by  true  scientific  men,  have  aimed 
rather  at  the  character  of  cyclopjcdias, —  in  either  case  being  unfit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  class-room  and  the  use  of  the  tyro.  This  book,  of  which  in  its 
English  dress  we  had  often  heard,  is  one  which  avoids  both  these  faults.     Thor- 


(89)  iNTRODTJCTiox  TO  ENGLISH  UBAMMAB.  «y  ^iamuei  fs.  ufeene,  a..m.,  Autnor  oi  a 
Series  of  Grammars.  224  pages  16mo.  Cowpcrthwalt  &  Co.,  Philadelphia;  K.  Spoak- 
man  <fe  Co.,  Chicago. 

(50)  Lossing's  Common-School  History  of  tuk  Ukitkd  Statk.s.  Mason  Brothers,  Xew 
York. 

("i)  Crittkndkn's  Commkrcial  Arithmetic  and  Bdsinkss  Manual.  E.  C.  &  J.  Bid- 
die,  Philadelphia  ;  E.  Speakman  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

f»2)  RoscoF.'s  Elkmentary  Cukmistky.    Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  New  York.    ?1.50. 
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oughly  scientific  in  its  modes  of  presentation,  and  up  to  the  present  state  of 
the  science,  it  is  yet  so  condensed  that  the  learner  is  not  discouraged  when  it 
is  put  into  his  hands.  Tested  by  actual  results  in  the  school  and  class-room, 
it  has  been  received  with  great  favor,  having  been  extensively  used  in  Eng- 
land, and  imported  into  this  country  for  the  use  of  some  schools.  The  pub- 
lishers have  issued  it  in  a  very  neat  and  attractive  style,  and  we  most  heartily 
advise  teachers  to  examine  it  when  deciding  upon  a  text-book  in  this  science. 

('•3)  The  author  of  these  books,  commencing  with  the  dictum  that  "  The  only 
way  by  which  the  use  of  a  word  can  be  taught  is  to  give  a  sentence  in  which 
the  word  is  correctly  used,"  has  endeavored  to  render  the  study  of  Etymology 
in  our  schools  both  more  attractive  and  more  valuable  than  it  is  made  as  com- 
monly pursued.  The  Model  Defincr  consists  of  three  parts  :  the  first  consisting 
of  definitions  —  as  Acute,  sharp  (The  pain  was  very  acute.);  the  second  of 
definitions  and  combinations,  taking  first  the  Latin  word  Ago,  and  giving  its 
English  derivatives  with  their  meanings,  and  so  on  through  many  of  the  Latin 
derivatives;  the  third  treating  of  the  prefixes  and  suffixes,  with  illustrative 
sentences.  The  Model  Etymology  goes  much  more  fully  into  the  Latin  roots, 
and  also  contains  a  much  larger  number  of  illustrative  sentences.  These 
books  are  among  the  very  best  we  have  ever  seen  upon  these  subjects,  and  can 
not  be  thoroughly  studied  without  good  results. 

(9*)  To  teachers  who  keej^  full  accounts  with  their  pupils  these  records  may 
be  recommended  as  being  made  of  good  paper,  well  ruled  and  spaced,  and  as 
embracing  a  larger  number  of  weeks  and  amount  of  items  than  is  usual.  The 
plan  of  the  pupil's  also  keeping  a  record  of  himself  is  an  excellent  one.  The 
subject  of  school-records,  their  utility,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  shall  be 
carried  —  is  a  question  on  which  there  is  much  diflerence  of  opinion,  and  one 
which  needs  to  be  more  thoroughly  discussed.  But  whatever  teacher  needs  a 
large  blank  book,  ruled  with  spaces  for  every  school-day  for  a  month,  with 
lettered  heads,  with  spaces  for  credits,  debits  and  standing  for  each  week,  he 
can  do  no  better  than  to  take  these.  Should  he  do  so,  we  advise  him  by  all 
means  to  institute  a  check  upon  himself,  by  procuring  the  pupils'  record  for 
his  scholars.  The  professor's  and  the  superintendent's  records  are  marked  by 
the  same  excellences. 

(95)  This  valuable  publication  can  not  be  too  highly  recommended  to  Sunday- 
school  teachers.  Its  pages  are  replete  with  instruction  and  suggestions  of  very 
great  value.  We  are  gratified  at  knowing  that  here  in  the  West  we  have  a 
Sunday-school  journal  that  stands  lully  abreast  of  the  best  in  the  country. 
The  publishers  propose  to  issue,  during  the  coming  fall,  a  new  paper,  to  be 
entitled  'The  Sunday-School  Scholar'.  It  is  designed  to  be  widely  different 
from  any  thing  now  in  the  field.  If  managed  and  edited  with  the  ability  of 
the  Sunday-School  Teacher,  there  will  be  no  question  of  its  success. 

("6)  We  have  received  the  first  two  numbers  of  the  J^leio  York  Journal  of 
Education,  a  monthly  of  10  quarto  pages,  issued  at  Albany.  Judging  by  these, 
it  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  teachers  of  that  state,  and  we  welcome  it  to  our 
list  of  exchanges.  We  notice  a  misapprehension  in  speaking  of  the  uniform 
to  be  worn  by  the  students  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University.  It  says 
"This  is  going  a  step  backward.  Unless  for  the  purpose  of  military  drill,  iio 
student  should  be  required  to  label  himself  as  such."  W'hile  we  do  not  agree 
with  this  dictum,  believing,  on  the  contrary,  that  such  marks  of  distinction 
are  valuable  to  any  institution,  a  little  reflection  would  have  told  the  editor 
that  this  uniform  is  for  the  purpose  of  military  drill  —  instruction  in  military 
tactics  and  drill  being  required  by  the  fundamental  law  of  all  the  State  Indus- 
trial Schools. 

{^'')  The  Galaxy. —  This  monthly  is  graduaHy  working  its  way  to  a  high 
position  in  the  estimation  of  the  lovers  of  literary  excellence  among  our  peo- 
ple. Besides  the  usual  variety  of  stories  and  essays  found  in  such  journals, 
the  Miscellany  and  subsequent  departments  give  opportunity  for  short  articles 
on  current  topics,  which  are  discussed  vigorously  and  sensibly.  The  subscrip- 
tion price  is  $4.00  per  year.     Published  by  Sheldon  k  Co.,  New  York.         w. 

(53)  The  Model  Defixeb  (2S  cts.") ;  The  Model  Etymology  (fiO  cts.).  By  A.  C.  Webb, 
Principal  of  I>ane-Street  Cxrammar  School.    Eldredge  &  Brother,  Philadelphia. 

(M)  Universal  Recokds  for  Teachers  (48  pages  folio,  §1.00) ;  Universal  Records  for 
Pupils  (Style  1 , 8  cents ;  Style  2, 10  cents).    Hamilton  S.  McRae,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

(95)  The  Sunday-School  Teacher.    $1.50  a  year.    Adams,  Blackmer  &  Lyon,  Chicago. 
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Unprecedented  Success  of 


GUYOT 


In  successful  use  in  more  than  2000  Schools  in  the  West, 

Embracing  Cities,   Towns,   Villages,  and  Country  Dis- 
tricts,  Pnblic   Neliools,   Union   Schools,   Colleges, 
IVoruial  Schools,  Seminaries,  Academies, 
and  High  Schools. 


250,000  Copies  already  Sold. 

The  leading  educational  men  of  the  West  have  watclied  with  deep  interest  the  results  of  the  new  method 
of  Oeographical  Teaching.  Enough  of  them  knew  Geography  to  be  a  &ne>ic«,  and  believed  in  the  Origi- 
nality, the  Philosophy  and  Truth  of  the  Natural  System  as  presented  by  Guyot,  to  be  ready  at  once  to  put 
the  New  System  to  the  actual  test  of  the  school-room.  The  trial,  wherever  made,  proved  emixently  suc- 
cessful. Without  a  noteworthy  exception,  all  were  pleased,  delighted,  enthusiastic.  Their  most  sanguine 
hopes  were  more  that  realized.  Others  followed  with  the  sam?  results,  and  to-day  Gutot  is  the  text-book 
in  hundreds  of  the  schools  in  the  Cities,  Towns  and  Country  Districts,  as  well  as  Colleges,  Seminaries 
Normal  Schools,  etc.,  throughout  the  West.  A  complete  reformation  is  being  produced.  Town  after  Town 
and  City  after  City  adopts  GuYOT.  The  trul)/  fo^ica/ is  proved  to  be  the  tj^y  pi-actical  method.  Odtot's 
Sj'stem  has  become  the  Standard  System  of  the  country. 

Prof.  Arnold  Guyot's  Geographical  Series: 

GUYOT'S  PRIMARY,  or,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Geography. 
(Sent  to  Teachers,  postage  paid,  for  75  cents.) 

GUYOT'S  EI^EMEXTARY^  GEOGRAPHY,  for  Primary  Classes. 
(Sent  to  Teachers,  postage  paid,  for  50  cents.) 

THE  PRIMARY  or  INTRODUCTION  is  simply  an  illiislrative  manual  to  be  read  and  talked  about,  to 
accompany  and  direct  oral  instruction. 

THK  eLeMKNTARY  GEOGRAPHY  is  a  class-book  for  stud y  and  recitation,  containing  simply  what 
hould  be  firmly  fixed  in  the  memory,  and  omitting  all  merely  illustrative  description. 

GUYOT'S  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPIIY.-The  Earth  and  lis 
Inhabitants. 

(Sent  to  Teachers  for  $1.00.) 

GUYOT'S  COMMOX-StllOOI.  GEOGRAPIIY,-The  Earth  and 
Its  Inhabitants. 

(Sent  to  Teachers,  postage  paid,  for  $1.50.) 

GUYOT'S  COMMOX-SCHOOI.    GEOGRAPHY, -Teaeheis   Edi- 
tion, with  full  exposition  of  the  System. 

(Sent  to  Teachers,  postage  paid,  for  $1.50.) 


J^  For  terms  for  introduction,  for  catalogues  containing  certificates  of  eminent  educators,  and  lists  of 
places  in  which  they  are  used,  address 

HIRAM  HADLEif,  General  Agent, 
or  E.  C.  HEWETT,  Agent  for  Illinois, 
P.O.  Address  (in  either  case),  care  S.  C.  GRIGGS  &  CO..  (Chicago,  Illinois. 


BOOKSELLER,  STATIONER, 


ANB  DEALER   IN 


School  Furniture,  and  all  kinds  of  School  Apparatus, 
184  Soiitli  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 

THE  ADJUSTABLE  MAP  AND  BLACKBOARD  SUPPORT. 

Every  teacher  will  recoguize  the  value  of  this 
useful  piece  of  school  apparatus. 
_The  standard  is  grooved  to  sustain  a  movable 
'  I  ',  the  cross-piece  of  which  bears  two  sliding 
arms,  provided  with  hooks,  for  sustaining  tho 
map  or  chart.  The  Support  is  raised  or  low- 
ered by  means  of  a  knob,  the  position  of  which 
is  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  from  A.  This 
knob  also  governs  a  spring  which  holds  the 
•  I  '  in  place.  Tlie  cut  shows  the  top  raised 
one  notch  and  the  arms  slightly  extended  to 
receive  the  large  map  shown  by  the  dotted 
outlines.  There  is  nuthingi  else  like  it.  Setting 
aside  its  convenience,  it  must  commend  itself 
to  every  teacher  on  the  score  of  economy.  It 
will  save  its  cost  in  a  single  year  in  any  school- 
room, by  preventing  the  necessity  of  subjecting 
maps  to  the  soiling  incident  to  their  exposure 
on  the  walls. 


Western  Agent  for  the  sale  of 

GKANT  &  MAKOHANT'S 

School  Furniture, 

The  most  Durable,  Convenient  and  Cheapest 

before  the  public, 

Made  of  Cherry,  Ash,  and  Black  Walnut.    Send 

for  circular  and  price-list. 


Sole  Agent  for  the  sale  of 


Gruyot's  Outline  Maps,  and  Perce's  Magnetic  Globes, 

In    the    States    of  Illinois   and.   lo-vva. 


GUYOT'S  POPULAR  PORTFOLIO  MAPS, 

The  best  thysical  and  Political  Outline  Maps  published.    Price  $18.00  per  set. 

PEROE'S  MAGNETIC  GLOBES  AND  MAGNETIC  OBJECTS. 

The  most  valuable  and  attractive  piece  of  school  apparatus  ever  offered  to  the  educational  public. 
Send  for  circular  containing  testimonials  and  price  list. 
STATIOjVAIi  SCHOOIi  TABL.ETS,  10  Nos.,  $7.50.    Embrace  reading  and  conversational  ex- 
ercises, object  and  moral  lessons,  form,  color,  &c.    Large  and  elegantly  illustrated.    No  school-room 
should  be  without  them. 

..Z\.x*ticles    for   ES-^T-ery    iScliool. 

AIDS  TO  SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE.  500  Certificates,  Checks.  Cards,  etc.  (Thev  save  time  of  Record-Keep- 
ing, and  reduce  'Rewards'  to  perfect  system);  ARITHMETICAL  FORMS  AND  GEOMETRICAL, 
SOLIDS,  in  box;  BLACK-BOARDS,  with  perfect  slate  sw/ace,  neatly  framed,  ready  made:  BLACK- 
BOARD RUBBERS,  all  kinds,  price  from  $2.50  to  $6.00  per  doz.;  BOOK-CARRIERS;  CALL-BELLS, 
for  Teachers'  Desks,  varied  styles,  silvered:  CRAYONS;  CRAYON-HOLDER;  CROQUET;  CUBE- 
ROOT  BLOCK;  GYMNASTIC  APPAR.\TUS;  INK-WELLS;  "KINDER  GARTEN  BLOCKS"; 
MAP  AND  CHART  SUPPORr;  MEDALS,  for  rewards;  MICROSCOPES;  MOTTOES  (20),  for  school- 
room walls;  MULTIPLICATION  WALL-CARDS;  NUMERAL  FRAMES,  superior  style ;  "OBJECT- 
TEACHING  BLOCKS";  SLATE-PENCIL  SHARPENER;  SLATING,  "Eureka  Liquid"  and  "Excel- 
sior"; SLATE-RUBBERS,  to  erase  without  water. 
Payson'fS  Erasable  Spelling  Tablet.    This  is  designed  expressly  for  pupils  who  write  their 

spelling  lessons.    It  is  ruled  in  double  eolumns,  one  for  spelling,  the  other  for  correcting  the  misspelled 

words.    Manufactured  from  the  best  Bristol  Board,  and  are  in  every  respect  Equ.^l,  aud  in  some  respects 

Superior,  to  ivory  plates. 
4S*  Agents  wanted  in  every  Town  and  County.    Liberal  inducements  offered. 

Address  D.  W.  PROCTOR,  184  Soutli  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 


BAY'S    MATHEMATICAL     SERIES. 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 
I^  ^^  Y^  '  S 


GEOMETRY  and  TRIGONOMETRY, 

WITH 

MATHEMATICAL   TABLES. 


DISTINGUISHING    CHARAOTEEISTICS. 

1-  Simplification  of  the  elements  of  the  science.  The  Geometri- 
cal axioms  and  postulates  are  stated  in  four  general  propositions;  the 
leading  definitions  are  based  upon  the  idea  of  direction;  and  the  Trigo- 
nometrical functions  are  defined  and  treated  as  ratios. 

2.  Methodical  Arrangenient  of  subject.    The  properties  of 

each    figure  are   given   under   one   head,   and    arc    not   scattered   through 
several  chapters  or   books. 

3.  Thoroughness.  The  work  includes  all  the  principles  usually 
given  in  text-books  on  these  subjects,  and  presents  many  additional  prin- 
ciples not  found  in  similar  text-books  in  common  use. 

4.  Exercises, — solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by  the 
pupil,  —  give  him  the  same  practical  drill  in  Geometry  and  Trigonometry 
that  he  has  had  in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 

The  exercises  in  Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  include  all  that  is 
usually  taught  in  works  on  Mensuration. 

5-  Mechanical  Execution.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed  on 
excellent  paper;  bound  in  full  sheep,  with  marbled  edges,  forming  an 
attractive  octavo  volume  of  420  pages.  No  finer  specimen  of  typog- 
raphy has  yet  been  presented  in  a  text-book. 


J8^°  Single  specimen  copies  forwarded  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  examination 
•with  a  vie-w  to  introfcluction,  for  $1.10.     Wholesale  price,  20.00  per  dozen. 
Address  the  publishers, 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  Co., 
cijrcijrjr^Tj,  o. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

HARVEY'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


Harvey's  English  Grammar  is  a  simple,  thorough,  and  complete  treat- 
ise on  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language,  embracing  a  clear  and  full 
explanation  of  the  natural  and  philosophical  analysis  of  sentences. 

DISTINGUISHING  FEATURES. 

1.  The  methodical  arrangement  and  logical  development  of  the  subjects  discussed. 

2.  The  brevity,  clearness,  and  uniformity  of  the  rules  and  definitions. 

3.  The  simple  yet  complete  system  of  Analysis. 

4.  The  great  variety  of  carefully  prepared  Models  for  Parsing  and  Analysis. 

5.  The  abundance  of  appropriate  exercises  and  illustrations,  systematically  ar- 
ranged, and  numbered  for  convenient  reference. 

6.  The  definite  statement  or  clear  indication  of  opinion  upon  those  points  which 
annoy  and  perplex  both  pupil  and  teacher. 

7.  The  practical  character  and  systematic  classification  of  the  instruction  and 
exercises  in  False  Syntax. 

8.  The  lucid  and  comprehensive  treatment  of  Punctuation  and  Prosody. 

9.  The  superior  mechanical  execution  of  the  work. 

It  is  believed  that  this  book  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  those  who  en- 
deavor to  teach  their  pupils  by  a  natural  method  to  write  and  speak  the 
English  language  correctly. 

Harvey's  Grammar  will  be  found  to  possess  many  excellences  not  em- 
braced in  any  other  work.  It  is  ?k  practical  treatise  by  a  practical  teacher, 
and  designed  for  practical  use. 

Teachers  and  School-Officers  contemplating  a  change  of  Grammars,  not 
in  satisfactory  use  in  the  schools  under  their  charge,  will  do  well  to  examine 
this  work  before  adopting  a  text-book. 


fl^"  Harvey's  English  Grammar  is  a  12mo.  volume  of  264  pp.,  bound  in  muslin, 
with  morocco  back.  Single  specimen  copies  will  be  forwarded  to  Teachers  and  School- 
officers  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  45  cents.  Whole- 
sale price,  $9.00  per  dozen.     Address  the  Publishers, 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

CINCIKKATI,  OHIO. 


IjUte  JPubiications  of 

131  Washington  Street,  Boston, 


HILLARD'S  READERS,  NEW  SERIES, 

With  an  original  treatise  on  Elocution,  by  Prof.  Marie  Bailey,  of  Yale  College.  These 
Books  are  the  latest  complete  series  of  Readers  now  before  the  public.  They  have 
been  introduced,  in  whole  or  in  part,  into  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Washington,  Providence,  Hartford ;  Portland,  Augusta, 
Me.;  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Peoria,  Quincy,  Springfield,  111.;  Madison,  Wis.;  Daven- 
port, Keokuk,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  Leavenworth,  Lawrence,  Kansas;  and  many 
other  important  places.  No  other  series  of  Readers  contains  so  many  patriotic 
extracts,  many  of  which  have  been  called  out  by  the  Great  Rebellion. 

WORCESTER'S  COMPREHDNSIVE  SPELLING-BOOK. 

"The  arr.ingeinpnt  and  classification  of  words  is  admirable,  and  the  department  devoted  to  'Derivations' 
unsurpassed." — Charles  II.  Allen,  Principal  Normal  Deimi-tment,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

WORCESTER'S  PRIMARY  SPELLING-BOOK. 

ADAMS'S  SPELLING-BOOK,  for  Advanced  Classes. 

WALTON'S  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS, 

Consisting  of  Three  Books, 
The      "WRITTEN,"      "INTELLECTUAL,"      and      "PRIMARY." 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Written  Arithmetic,  in  its  treatment  of  both  the  theory  and  the  prac- 
tice of  Arithmetic,  is  the  best  book  I  have  ever  seen.  While  it  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to" other  works  of 
its  class,  it  ha.s  many  features,  original  and  unique,  whicli  give  it  a  marked  superiority  to  all  of  them,  and 
which  can  not  fail  to  commend  it  to  the  teacher  and  the  student."— VTm.  J.  Rolft,  A.M.,  Master  o/Cam- 
bridge  (Mass.)  High  School. 

WALTON'S  DICTATION  EXERCISES, 

Comprising  a  Card,  on  which  are  arranged  figures  for  Arithmetical  operations,  and 
two  Keys  (Parts  I  and  II),  containing  answers  to  more  than  seven  thousand  exam- 
ples, to  be  performed  in  connection  with  the  Card.  They  may  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  and  supplementary  to  any  series  of  Arithmetics.  A  Slidini;  Slate  may 
be  had  with  the  card, —  a  great  convenience  to  the  pupil  in  writing  results. 

Weber's  Outlines  of  Universal  History, 

Revised  edition,  with  Maps,  and  Index  of  Proper  Names  pronounced. 

C.  A.  Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States, 

A  new  edition,  entirely  rewritten,  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  by  Wm.  H. 
Seavey,  Principal  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  Boston. 

Edwards's  OutUnes  of  English  History, 

A  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  brought  down  to  1862. 

Winslow's  Intellectual  Philosophy, 

With  Additions,  bringing  the  science  down  to  the  latest  views. 

WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  &  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES 

Jj^"  Copies  for  Examination  or  Introduction  furnished  by 

GEORGE  JT.  JjlCKSOJr,   ireslem  Jigent. 

Jan.  1,  1867.]  P.O.  ADDRESS_c'<,r«  of  W.  B.  KEBJV  K  CO.,  Chicago. 


ECONOMY!    SIMPLICITY!!    COMPLETENESS!!! 


UNIVERSAL  RECORDS. 


THE  system  of  Universal  Records  is  specially  designed  for  the  use  of  those  who  prefer  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pense and  inconvenience  of  more  than  one  record,  and  yet  desire  to  preserve  a 

of  each  pupil,  embracing  residence  of  Parent,  Class,  Age,  Enrollment,  Punctuality,  Attendance,  Deport- 
ment, Recitation,  Examination  and  Rank,  in  connection  with  a 

SIP^OLE    EIXTIIY     OF    THE     nVAlMEE. 

These  Records  are  arranged  on  a 

xjKrii^oi=L]M:  f^jlmJsjisi 

and  are  unsurpassed  in  respect  to 

ECONOMY,  SIMPLICITY,  AND  COMPLETENESS, 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

From  EDWARD  A.  SHELDON',  A.M.,  Principal  Osivego  Normal  Training  School,  and  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools,  Oswego,  New  York. 


,  June  7,  1867. 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  copy  of  "Universal  Record"  sent.  The  arrangement  seems  simple, 
concise,  and  complete.  I  regard  it  a  very  convenient  form  of  record,  and  I  should  think  the  book  would 
be  useful  to  overy  teacher.  Yours  respectfully,  E.  A.  SHELDON. 

Fi-om  REV.  CYRUS NUTT,  DD.,  President  Slate  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

Bloomington,  July  20, 1867. 
Having  examined  your  Universal  School  Record,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  it  the  best  that  I 
have  seen.    I  would  call  the  attention  of  Teachers  to  this  excellent  work,  feeling  satisfied  that  they  can 
find  none  more  convenient  or  better  adapted  for  their  use.  CYRUS  NUTT. 


PRICE  lilST. 

Universal  Records  for  Pupils,  24  pages,  style  1* $    08 

Universal  Records  for  Pupils,  24  pages,  style  2 10 

Universal  Records  for  Teachers,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  00 

Universal  Records  for  Teachers,  192  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 3  50 

Universal  Records  for  Professors,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  00 

Universal  Records  for  Professors,  192  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 3  60 

Universal  Records  for  Superintendents,  144  pages,  cap,  heavy  sides 1  25 

Universal  Records  for  Superintendents,  288  pages,  cap,  cloth 2  25 

Universal  Records  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  00 

Universal  Records  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 1  75 

Universal  Records  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  cloth  sides 2  25 

Blank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  hundred 50 

Blank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  thousand 3  50 

Blank  Reports  to  Parents,  per  hundred , 50 

Blank  Reports  to  Parents,  per  thousand 3  50 

Blank  Reports  to  Superintendents,  per  hundred 2  25 

♦Has  spaces  for  punctuality,  attendance,  deportment,  and  recitation. 

No.  2  has  spaces  for  punctuality,  attendance,  deportment,  and  five  separate  recitations. 

The  Pupil's  Record  answers  all  the  purposes  of  "  Reports  to  Parents  ",  and  is  a  valuable  aid  to  discipline. 

Any  of  the  above  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

4^  For  66  cents,  I  will  send  prepaid  for  examination  a  single  specimen  copy  of  the  Teacher's  or  Pro- 
fessor's Record.  A  supply  of  the  Pupil's  Record  fur  first  introduction  scut  by  Express,  on  receipt  of  one 
half  of  the  retail  prices. 

HAMILTON  S.  McRAE,  Mimcie,  Indiana. 

Or  Ben  Franklin  Book  Printing  Company,  Indianapolis. 


THE  BEST  .IJVn  CHE.IPEST: 


HightofSeat,  12  in.        13  in.  li  in. 

C.    \V.    SHEIl^VOOD'S 
PATEXT  FOI.DIXO  SEAT  AXI>  SCHOOL.  I>ESK. 

Patented  Nov,  6, 1866,    Patented  Jan.  15, 1867.    Patented  March  26, 1867. 


W 


E  MANUFACTURE   AND  KEEP  CONSTANTLY  IN   STORE  THE   LARSEST  AND  BEST  As- 
sortment of 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE  AND  SCHOOL  APPARATUS 

that  can  be  found  in  the  West.  We  are  the  sole  proprietors  of  the  UOLBROOK  SCHOOL  APPARATUS 
COMPANY,  and  manufacture  aZZ  the  articles  ever  made  by  that  Company  —  many  of  -which  are  greatly 
improved.    We  have  no  exclusive  agent  for  these  goods. 

SHERWOOD'S  INK-AVEIiLi,  invented  and  patented  by  Geo.  Sherwood  — best  made. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  APPARATUS  — all  kinds. 

GREEN  IiIQ,UID  SI/ATIIVG  for  Blackboards  — best  known. 

In  short,  for  any  thing  and  every  thing  to  completely  outfit  a  College  or  School  of  any  grade,  send  to 

105  Madison  Street,  CItlcago. 
fl®=  Send  for  Educational  Messenger. 
i^^Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Philosophi- 
cal and  Chemical  Apparatus. 


'Kg.  Send  for  School-Book  List. 


iQ«^  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  School  Fur- 
niture. 

l^^Send  for  Catalogue  of  Magic  Lanterns  and 
Slides. 


ANALYTICAL  SCHOOL  EEADERS. 


RICHARD  EDWARDS,  LL.D.,  Pres.  lU.  Normal  University; 
J.  RUSSELL  WEBB,  Author  of  Normal  Series  and  Word  Method. 

This  series  of  Readers  and  Speller  is  now  complete;  and  they  have  already  received  the  most  flattering 
indorsements  of  any  series  of  Readers  published.  They  contain  new  features,  which  give  them  superior 
merit  over  any  other  series.    The  series  consists  of 


Analytical  First  Reader. 
Analytical  Second  Reader. 
Analytical  Third  Reader. 


SOpp.  16mo. 
lC)Opp.  IG/no. 
Ib&pp.  IGmo. 


Analytical  Fourth  Reader.  2G4pp.  12mo. 
Analytical  Fifth  Reader.  ZQOpp.  12mo. 
Analytical  Sixth  Reader.        494j>>j9,  V2mo. 


Analytical  Speller,     By  Edwards  and  Warren. 
Primary  Reading  Lessons,  consisting  of  eight  beautifully  printed  and   illustrated 
Charts,  designed  to  accompany  the  Analytical  Readers.     Size,  20X24  inches. 


HOWLAND'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 


GEO.  HOWLAND,  A.M.,  Pkin.  Chicago  High  School. 
This  book  contains  the  leading  principles  of  Grammar  so  presented  as  to  embody  what  is  regarded  as 
the  most  useful  matter  for  Public  Grammar  Schools,  Academies,  and  High  Schools,  where  the  Spelliog- 
Book  and  Rhetoric  are  not  considered  a  part  of  the  Grammar. 


GEO.  &  C.  IV.  SHERWOOD, 

105  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 


"VT'ILIDEE/'S 


Excelsior  Liquid  Slating. 

MANUFACTURED    ONLY    BY 

1842  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Has  been  tested  for  years,  and  pronounced  by  Scientific  men  to  be  the  most  durable  and  indestructible 
material  for  Blackboard  surface  yet  discovered. 

1.  Its  color  is  DEAD  BLACK,  and  will  never  change. 

2.  It  will  never  blister  or  scale  off. 

3.  Its  surface  is  perfectly  smooth  and  will  always  remain  bard  and  firm  as  real  slate. 

4.  It  will  never  become  glazed  so  as  to  refuse  the  slate  pencil,  chalk  or  crayon. 

5.  It  absorbs  all  the  rays  of  light,  crayon  marks  can  be  seen  from  any  angle  in  the  school  room. 

6.  Marks  of  crayon  or  pencil  erase  from  it  with  perfect  ease. 

7.  It  is  perfectly  impervious  to  water. 

8.  It  is  durable,  having  stood  the  test  of  ten  years'  constant  use  without  repair. 

9.  It  can  be  applied  to  paper,  boards  and  wall,  of  every  description,  old  or  new. 

The  Slating  is  put  up  in  pint,  quart  and  gallon  cans,  and  sent  safely  by  express  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  with  full  instructions  for  its  use.  Price  per  pint,  $1.50;  per  quart,  $2.75;  half  gallon,  $5.2.'5; 
gallon,  $10. 

A  liberal  discount  on  all  orders  exceeding  one  gallon. 

I  have  several  men  constantly  employed  in  applying  the  Slating,  and  am  at  all  times  prepared  to 
make  contracts  for  its  application  in  school  buildings  in  all  parts  of  the  Northwest.  All  work  personally 
superintended  and  warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  and,  on  sound  walls,  to  remain  good  ten  years  without 
repair. 

This  Slating  may  be  applied  at  any  time  without  interruption  to  usual  school  exercise,  and  be  ready 
for  use  in  a  few  hours. 

Price  of  Slating  surface,  8  cents  per  square  foot. 

Music  lines  and  lines  for  school  programmes  put  on  in  a  neat  and  durable  manner. 

Also  manufacture  School  Blackboards,  Portable  Blackboards,  for  Sunday  Schools,  Lecturers,  Families, 
etc.  Map  and  Chart  Supports,  Blackboard  Rubbers,  Slated  Leaves,  etc.  Samples  of  Slated  Surface  of  dif- 
ferent colors,  Circulars  and  Price  List  sent  free  on  application. 


Chicago,  June  10, 1868. 
Wilder's  Liquid  Slating  has  been  in  use  in  the  school-rooms  of  our  city  for  several  months  past.    It 
gives  universal  satisfaction,  and  is  considered,  by  those  who  use  the  boards  covered  with  it,  superior  to  any 
Slating  heretofore  introduced.    Mr.  Wilder  has  done  all  the  work  himself,  and  his  work  is  thoroughly  anil 
neatly  executed.  J.  L.  PICKARD,  Sup't  Public  Schools. 

CniCAno,  June  11,  1868. 
In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education  I  employed  Mr.  J.  Davis  Wilder  to  put  on  the  walls  in  our  Pub- 
lic School  Buildings  about  50,000  square  feet  of  his  Excelsior  Liquid  Slating.    Teachers  speak  highly  of  it, 
and  I  consider  it  superior  to  any  Blackboard  Slating  we  have  heretofore  used. 

JAMES  WARD,  Building  and  Supply  Agent  for  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

Whitewater,  Wis.,  Juno  9, 1868. 
J.  D.  WILDER,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir  —  Your  Slatinpt  gives  entire  satisfaction.  It  wears  well,  and  the  chalk  marks  are  very 
readily  erased,  leaving  a  black  smooth  surface.  I  prefer  it  to  any  other  compound  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted for  blackboard  purposes.  Please  send  me  one  of  your  Portable  Blackboards;  size,  28  by  54 
inches.  Yours  very  truly, 

OLIVER  AREY,  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

J.  WILKINSON,  City  Supt.  and  Principal  High  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

HENRY  L.  BOLTWOOD,  Principal  High  School,  Princeton,  111. 

J.  V.  N.  STANDISH,  Prof,  of  Math,  and  Astronomy,  Lombard  University,  Galesburg.  111. 

A.  G.  LANE,  Principal  Franklin  School,  Chicago. 

WM.  M.  BAKER,  Industrial  University,  Champaign,  111. 

Z.  GROVER,  Principal  Dearborn  Seminary,  Chicago. 

S.  H.  WHITE,  Principal  Brown  School,  Chicago. 

G.  S.  ALBEE,  Principal  High  School,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

E.  A.GASTMAN,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Decatur,  HI. 

T.  J.  BURRILL,  Principal  High  School,  Urbana,  111. 

JOHN  H.  WILSON,  Professor  Mathematics,  Monmouth  College,  Monmouth,  111. 

J.  B.  ROBERTS,  Supt.  Public  Schools  and  Principal  High  School,  Galesburg,  111. 
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USE  OF  A  VAEIETY   OF  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  THE   SAME  CLASS. 


All  teachers  wlio  have  ever  taught  district  schools  have,  undoubt- 
edly, in  nearly  every  such  school,  been  perplexed  and  troubled  by  the 
different  text-books  in  the  same  branch  of  study,  or  the  different 
editions  of  the  same  author,  which  their  pupils  present  for  their  in- 
spection,—  forbidding,  apparently,  all  classification,  and  all  advanced 
teaching.  So  deeply  has  this  difticulty  been  felt,  that  there  is  a  very 
general  cry  for  uniformity  of  text-books,  and  a  demand  that  such  uni- 
formity bo  established  by  law.  Several  states  have  yielded  to  the 
demand,  and  selected  lists  of  books  to  be  used  exclusively  in  those 
states. 

While  there  are  very  obvious  advantages  in  this,  there  are,  we  think, 
serious  disadvantages  and  dangers;  so  that  we  should  be  very  sorry  to 
see  the  plan  adopted  in  our  own  state.  We  do  not  propose,  at  this 
time,  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Uniformity,  but 
only  to  indicate,  for  the  benefit  of  young  and  inexperienced  teachers, 
methods  bj''  which  some  of  these  disadvantages  may  be  met  and  obvi- 
ated. In  the  first  place,  let  us  say  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  the 
text-books  in  the  same  school  should  be  uniform,  as  indeed,  perhaps, 
in  the  same  town.  The  school-directors  are  the  proper  persons  to  at- 
tend to  this  matter,  and  they  should  undoubtedly  see  that  such  is  the 
case.  But  directors  are  human,  and  therefore  neglectful  of  duty  often ; 
and  some  times  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  which  perhaps  a 
teacher  unacquainted  with  the  people  can  hardly  understand.  Too 
often  teachers  themselves  are  at  fault  in  this  matter.  They  prefer 
another  text-book  to  the  one  they  find  in  general  use,  and  exert  all 
their  influence  to  make  a  change.  A  few  scholars  purchase  the  book 
preferred,  but  many  do  not,  and  will  not.  The  next  winter  another 
teacher  has  another  preference,  and  another  change  is  made.  We 
say  plainly  that,  in  our  experience,  teachers  have  been  mainly  at  fault  in 
this  matter.  No  changes  should  be  made,  unless  general  ones,  and  for 
very  obvious  and  good  reasons.  And  in  all  cases  of  change  very  great 
40 
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care  should  be  taken  that  the  expense  be  not  burdensome  to  the 
parents. 

It  is  true,  then,  that,  in  very  many  cases,  the  teacher  tinds,  upon 
commencing  his  school,  various  kinds  of  readers,  arithmetics,  gram- 
mars, geographies,  etc.,  and  that  it  is  impossible  or  unwise  to  secure  a 
uniformity.  What  shall  he  do?  Shall  he  give  up  all  attempt  at  classi- 
fication, or  shall  he  classify  only  those  using  the  same  books,  or  shall 
he  multiply  classes?  We  think,  neither.  This  last  —  multiplying 
classes — is  the  common  fault  of  young  teachers.  Eather  than  this, 
let  him  classify  so  as  to  give  to  each  class  ample  time  for  recitation, 
for  di'ill,  and  for  instruction.  Take  Arithmetic,  for  example.  The 
pupils  are  of  various  grades  and  are  using  various  text-books.  Some 
have  '  ciphered '  to  Cube  Eoot,  some  to  Interest,  some  to  the  Eule  of 
Three',  some  through  Fractions,  etc.  What  shall  be  done?  What  we 
have  done  with  success,  in  such  cases,  has  been  to  explain  clearly  to 
the  pupils  the  advantages  of  classification,  and  the  impossibility  of 
of  forming  many  classes.  (We  have  never,  by  the  way,  found  any  dis- 
advantage from  taking  pupils  into  our  difficulties  thus.)  Then  we  have 
formed  —  for  the  purposes  of  recitation  and  of  demonstration  upon  the 
blackboard  —  a  class  including  not  only  those  who  have  never  been 
over  that  part  of  the  arithmetic,  but  all  those  who  have:  say,  let  the 
advanced  class  commence  with  Interest  or  Fractions,  or  any  topic  de- 
cided upon;  the  less  advanced  class  commencing,  of  course,  at  an 
earlier  stage.  Let  it  be  thoroughly  understood  for  what  purpose  this 
class  is  formed  —  namely,  for  accurate  recitation  and  drill,  for  demon- 
strations on  the  blackboard,  and  for  instructions  from  the  teacher; 
also,  that  the  lessons  must  be  thoroughly  mastered  by  every  one. 
Then  be  sure  and  urge  the  advanced  pupils  to  go  on  by  themselves, 
aiding  them  in  all  difficulties  —  out  of  school-hours,  or  at  such  times 
as  is  practicable.  Do  not  give  for  your  lessons  so  many  pages  in  the 
book,  or  so  many  examples,  but  topics.  They  then  can  use  any  arith- 
metic, and  perhaps  the  more  the  better.  Suppose  you  assign  as  a  les- 
son Addition  of  Fractions.  Let  each  pupil  be  ready  with  the  rule  and 
demonstration  as  given  in  his  text-book:  be  sure  that  those  using 
other  books  note  the  difference,  if  any:  let  all  be  compared  together 
and  the  best  selected.  Be  also  sure  and  see  that  each  one  has  per- 
formed the  work  in  his  own  book.  Then  send  the  class  to  the  board 
with  problems  of  your  own,  or  selected  from  any  book,  and  so  on.  In 
this  way  any  or  all  arithmetics  can  be  used,  and  with  very  great 
interest  to  the  class.  To  be  sure,  it  implies  that  the  teacher  should  be 
a  student  —  that  he  should  lay  off  his  work  topically,  and  that  he 
should  be  confined  to  no  single  text-book;  but  are  these  conditions 
hard? 

So  in  Grammar.  Supposing  the  lesson  is  the  Noun.  Let  the  pupil 
study  any  or  all  text-books — it  matters  not.     Definitions  vary  but 
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little,  and  you  will  find  that  the  detection  of  these  variations  will 
give  the  greatest  delight  to  the  young  student.  After  the  lesson  has 
been  recited,  and  explained,  then  take  any  author,  and  let  all  the 
nouns  of  a  paragraph  be  selected,  the  reason  for  each  selection  be 
given,  etc.  Encourage  excursions  to  various  books,  rather  than  con- 
finement to  one.  Arrange  in  your  own  mind  the  order  of  topics  and 
the  divisions  you  will  make,  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  ease  with 
which  the  thing  is  done  and  the  interest  excited. 

Thus  also  in  Geography.  Supposing  you  have  reached  the  Map  of 
North  America.  Let  a  lesson  be  upon  the  Capes  —  commencing  at 
the  Northeast;  another  upon  the  Gulfs  and  Bays,  the  Rivers,  or  any 
such  subject.  If  you  have  reached  the  States,  how  easy  to  have  it  so 
arranged  that  the  pupils  will  understand  that  they  are  to  give  all  the 
historical  information  they  can  find  —  the  productions,  the  climate,  the 
boundaries,  Avater,  chief  towns,  etc., —  and  then  let  each  use  any  geog- 
raphy and  atlas  that  he  has.  It  will  soon  be  found,  if  your  experience 
is  like  ours,  that  the  pupils  will  be  eager  to  bring  in  more  informa- 
tion than  any  one  geography  gives,  and  that  the  recitation  is  a  source 
of  emulation,  and  a  pleasure. 

In  Reading  there  is  usually  the  most  difficulty  experienced,  and  per- 
haps necessarily  so.  But  even  here  the  difficulty  can  be  done  away 
with,  at  least  in  part.  Supposing  your  class  ought  all  to  be  in  the 
Second  Reader,  but  some  have  the  Third;  some  have  Edwards's,  some 
have  the  Second  of  Parker  and  Watson's,  or  of  any  of  the  numberless 
series  that  are  issued.  What  shall  the  teacher  do?  We  answer,  if  the 
boys  with  the  Third  Reader  have  a  Second  one  at  home,  let  them 
bring  that;  but  if  not,  let  them  use  their  Third,  and  form  a  class  of 
them  all.  You  can  practice  them  in  the  sounds  of  the  letters  and  in 
difficult  combinations  —  perhaps  even  better  without  books  than  with. 
Your  directors  should  provide  a  set  of  charts;  but  if  they  will  not,  do 
it  yourself.  Then,  as  a  pupil  reads,  let  every  other  member  of  the 
class  close  the  book  and  attend  to  him.  Make  him  read  his  verse  or 
his  little  story  so  that  the  other  pupils  cayi  vndcrstand  Jam  without  looking  on, 
and  can  tell  what  he  has  read  after  he  has  closed.  Give  opportunity 
for  criticism  —  perhaps  reading  it  yourself,  and  then  let  another  read. 
No  matter  if  he  has  another  book,  or  another  one  of  the  series.  What 
you  want  is  to  make  clear  and  good  readers,  those  that  can  be  under- 
stood by  others  when  they  listen.  Let  a  pupil  once  in  a  while,  for  a 
reward,  bring  a  short  story  to  school  and  read  it  to  the  class.  It  will 
give  great  interest.  Of  course,  in  assigning  lessons  for  study  the  order 
of  each  book  must  be  followed,  and  then  all  will  advance  alike. 

We  throw  out  these  hints,  not  for  the  benefit  of  experienced  teachers, 
but  to  aid  beginners  when  perplexed  by  no  clas.'^ification  in  school. 
Let  us  say  further  that,  though,  of  course,  there  are  difterences  in  dif- 
ferent series  of  text-books  —  some  being  better  tiian  others. —  yet  that 
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the  difference  is  not  so  great,  after  all,  as  is  often  imagined  by  teachers. 
With  any  text-book,  even  the  poorest,  a  good  teacher  will  make  good 
scholars;  with  the  best  books  a  poor  teacher  will  do  nothing.  To  us 
it  is  always  a  source  of  suspicion  when  we  see  a  new  teacher  immedi- 
ately urging  a  change  of  books.  It  makes  us  think  him  a  routinist, 
unacquainted  with  principles,  and  wedded  to  the  books  he  has 
been  taught  from,  or  in  which  he  haS  heard  recitations  —  for  such  a  one 
can  in  no  true  sense  of  the  word  be  said  to  teach,  m. 


SPELLING 


The  time  was  when  locomotion  was  restricted  to  the  common 
methods,  such  as  traveling  upon  foot,  in  two-horse  wagons,  in  buggies, 
in  slow-going  coaches;  or  upon  the  water  in  sail-  or  row-boats.  But  in 
latter  days  these  have,  in  a  measure,  given  place  to  the  steam-vessel 
and  the  rapidly-rolling  car.  The  time  was  when  the  hook  and  the 
scythe  harvested  the  vast  fields  of  grain  and  grass:  now  the  farmer 
calls  to  his  assistance  the  improved  reaper  and  mower  impelled  by 
horse-power.  The  flail  or  tlie  incessant  treading  of  horses'  hoofs 
threshed  the  many  bushels  of  grain  required  for  man's  sustenance: 
now  this  work  is  performed  by  singing  cylinders,  driven,  perhaps,  by 
the  never-wearied  power  of  steam.  Almost  every  branch  of  industry 
has  received  a  new  impetus  and  made  rapid  strides  toward  perfection 
by  means  of  new  apparatus  and  new  methods  of  applying  power. 

And  has  the  ever-fertile  brain  of  the  restless  and  imaginative  Yan- 
kee furnished  nothing  for  the  relief  of  the  luckless  urchin  compelled 
to  con  the  long  dull  column  of  spelling?  Is  there  no  royal  road  to 
proficiency  in  orthography?  Must  we  grind  our  corn  in  the  same  old 
treadmill  that  our  sires  used  a  hundred  years  ago?  In  many  country 
villages  and  rural  districts  tlie  methods  in  use  when  I  was  a  boy  have 
yet  undergone  but  little  or  no  change.  Many  teachers  do  not  seem  to 
know  that  spelling  can  be  taught  in  any  other  way  than  by  having  the 
whole  school  in  one  large  class,  and  letting  every  pupil  have  his  trial 
at  guessing  the  spelling  of  words  of  whose  meaning  or  signification  he 
has  not  the  most  distant  idea.  This  method  ignores  every  mental  fac- 
ulty of  the  pupil  except  memory.  True,  there  were  many  good  spell- 
ers, but  not  because  the  system  made  them  such:  they  came  up  in 
spite  of  it,  as  many  healthy  children  are  reared  in  dirty  hovels  in  spite 
of  exposure  and  filth. 

Where  so  many  pupils  of  all  possible  grades  of  proficiency  are 
brought  together,  it  is  not  possible  that  all  can  be  interested  in  the 
recitation.     If  the  lesson    is    adapted   to   the  capacity'  of  the  higher 
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grades,  all  lower  grades  will  be  but  little  profited  by  it.  If  it  suits  the 
capacity  of  the  average  or  medium  grade,  the  higher  has  a  decided  ad- 
vantage, since  it  is  to  them  as  a  review.  The  medium  grade,  becoming 
discouraged,  may  lose  their  zeal;  and  the  lower  grade  is  still  unprovid- 
ed for.  The  difficulty  will  not  be  removed  by  adapting  the  lesson  to 
the  capacity  of  the  lower  grade,  for  the  higher  grades  will  not  be  suf- 
ficiently taxed  in  the  preparation  of  their  lessons. 

Then  let  the  spelling-class  be  graded:  that  is,  let  each  grade  form  a 
separate  class  in  spelling.  If  the  school  is  not  graded,  which  is  gener- 
ally the  case  in  the  schools  above  referred  to,  an  approximation  may 
be  made  by  letting  spelling  and  reading  constitute  one  class :  for  ex- 
ample, let  those  reading  in  the  Second  Reader  constitute  one  spelling- 
class,  those  in  the  Third  Reader  another,  and  so  on.  If  there  be  not 
time  suflicient  for  so  many  classes,  two  of  these  might  possibly  in  some 
instances  be  j^rofitably  united.  The  members  of  the  class  should  be, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  of  the  same  proficiency,  and  the  lesson  sufficiently 
long  to  keep  them  busily  employed  during  the  time  for  studying  it; 
yet  not  so  difficult  that  they  can  not  by  diligent  study  master  it.  If 
they  fail  to  get  it  because  it  is  too  difficult,  repeat  it  from  day  to  day, 
till  it  is  learned.  Do  not  pass  it  by  half-committed,  in  the  vain  hope 
that  it  will  come  to  them  by-and-by.  Such  a  course  discourages  the 
l^upil.  and  begets  a  listless,  idle  habit.  Since  he  thinks  it  is  not  possi- 
ble for  him  to  learn  his  lesson,  he  does  not  try.  If,  after  having 
given  sufficient  time  and  repeated  the  lesson,  some  or  all  of  the  class 
seem  disposed  not  to  studj'^  it,  which  frequently  hajipens  with  pujiils 
from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age  —  especially  with  boys, —  detaining 
them  once  or  twice  over  recess  or  after  school,  with  proper  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  regular  school-hours,  will  in  most  cases 
be  sufficient  spur  to  excite  them  to  study.  No  pupil  likes  to  be  de- 
tained or  put  on  extra  duty.  I  can  not  imagine  a  much  more  repre- 
hensible course  than  to  push  a  class  ahead  when  nine  of  every  ten 
know  nothing  at  all  definitely  about  the  lesson.  The  same  is  true  of 
every  other  study.  It  seems  almost  an  insult  to  refer  to  such  a  course 
in  the  presence  of  good  teachers;  and,  did  I  not  know  that  it  is,  alas, 
too  much  in  use  among  those  called  teachers,  I  should  not  have  called 
attention  to  it. 

Nothing  connected  with  teaching  grieves  me  more  than  to  witness  a 
recitation  in  oral  spelling  where  the  teacher  is  repeatedly  compelled 
to  put  the  word  to  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  the  next, 
and  the  next,  until  it  has  gone  around  the  whole  class.  Better  send 
such  a  class  to  their  seats  to  study  the  lesson  again.  I  should  not  say 
'next'  very  often:  rather  than  do  that,  I  would  call  for  those  who 
know  how  to  spell  the  word,  and  give  it  to  one  of  them.  No  good 
comes  of  saying  'next'  so  often,  and  having  every  pupil  guessing  at 
the   spelling.     It  has  been  said,  iiiid   1   think  wiMi    nnuli   truth,  '•  If 
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pupils  do  not  recite  well,  it  is  the  teacher's  fault."  If  he  will  ac- 
cept a  poor  recitation,  they  will  bring  him  such;  if  he  will  not  accept 
such,  they  will  bring  him  better.  True,  he  must  insist  and  encourage, 
also.  He  must  require  of  them  the  very  best  they  can  do,  give  them 
sufficient  time  to  prepare,  and  good  recitations  will  be  the  result. 
Allow  none  to  recite  but  those  who  are  prepared.  Make  it  dishonor- 
able to  have  a  poor  recitation:  do  not  hurry  on  from  one  lesson  to 
another:  better  spend  a  week  on  one  lesson  than  go  forward  when 
nine-tenths  of  class  are  not  prepared. 

Giving  for  a  spelling-lesson  those  long  hard  words  of  which  the  pu- 
pil knows  nothing,  and  to  which  he  attaches  no  signification  whatever, 
can  not  be  to  earnestly  disapproved.  Let  the  small  pupil  have  for  a 
lesson  the  names  of  familiar  objects,  and  as  he  advances  those  words 
denoting  familiar  actions,  qualities,  etc. — words  in  his  every-day  vocab- 
ulary. Then  select  them  from  the  reading-lesson:  as  new  words  are 
found,  let  them  be  explained,  till  he  has  some  definite  idea  of  them. 
Many  words  vary  in  orthography  Avith  their  signification.  As  soon  as 
practicable,  let  him  learn  to  use  the  dictionary  for  definitions  when 
new  words  occur  in  the  reading-lesson. 

At  a  very  early  day  introduce  the  writing  exercise  in  spelling. 
Spelling  is  not  an  end,  but  a  means,  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  It 
is  only  as  the  scaffolding  which  the  carpenter  erects  around  the  house 
he  is  constructing.  It  is  of  no  practical  value,  only  as  it  enables  one 
to  call  words  at  sight  correctly  in  reading,  and  to  arrange  letters  prop- 
erly into  words  when  writing.  As  generally  conducted,  the  oral  ex- 
ercise loses  its  jiroper  use  —  namely,  to  facilitate  the  proper  pronuncia- 
tion of  words  in  reading;  as,  when  a  word  is  spelled  throughout  with- 
out pronouncing  the  whole  word,  or  even  a  single  syllable,  or  pro- 
nouncing the  syllables  separately  without  combining  them  consecutive- 
ly and  continuously  until  the  work  is  completed,  or  where  they  are  pro- 
nounced incorrectly.  Take  for  example  the  word  amiability.  Some 
pupils  would  spell  it  thus :  a  m  i  a  amia  b  i  1  bil  i  t  y  ty ,  amiability. 
Do  not  permit  them  to  spell  it  in  this  manner.  Let  it  be  spelled  as 
follows:  a  a  mi  mi  ami  a  a  amia  bil  bil  amiabil  i  i  amiabili  ty  ty, 
amiability.  On  the  other  hand,  do  not  permit  them  to  spell  gathered 
thus,  gath  gath  er  er  gather  ed  ed  gathered,  in  three  syllables;  but 
in  two,  thus,  gath  gath  er  e  d  ered  gathered,  as  it  is  pronounced.  An 
oral  exercise  of  this  kind,  if  faithfully  and  rigidly  persisted  in,  will 
be  of  immense  profit,  for  it  requires  the  pvipil  to  examine  the  jDower  of 
every  vowel  in  the  word, —  in  fact,  of  every  letter, —  and  to  note  the  ex- 
act number  of  syllables,  which,  with  the  proper  accent,  will  enable  him 
to  pronounce  the  word  accui'ately  and  correctly.  This  exercise  may 
be  introduced  in  the  course  much  earlier  than  those  teachers  would 
suppose  who  have  never  tried  it,  or  who  have  themselves  never  thus 
been  drilled. 
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When  the  pupils  have  become  sufficiently  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
pen  or  pencil  to  use  it  rapidly,  the  writing  exercise  should  occupy 
much  of  the  time.  By  far  the  most  important  use  of  spelling,  prac- 
tically considered,  is  in  writing.  Many  pupils  who  spell  well  orally 
fail  most  woefully  when  called  upon  for  a  written  exercise.  Should 
some  one  ask  Will  not  those  who  have  been  drilled  by  the  writing 
system  fail  quite  as  badly  when  called  upon  to  spell  orally?  I  would 
answer,  Should  I  grant  it,  theirs  would  not  be  so  great  a  waste  of  la- 
bor, for  written,  and  not  oral,  spelling  is  what  we  want  practically;  but 
this  supposes  a  thorough  preceding  drill  in  oral  spelling. 

Your  theory  seems  very  plausible,  says  one;  but  how  do  you  apply  it 
in  the  school-room?  I  will  tell  you,  for  I  find  theory  without  practice 
or  application  worth  but  little;  and  many  teachers  find  more  difficulty 
in  discovering  the  method  of  apjilication  than  in  acquiring  the  theory 
after  its  presentation.  Suppose  1  have  a  class  in  the  Second  or  Third 
Keader — no  difference  whose, —  not  yet  accustomed  to  any  thing  but 
oral  spelling,  and  pronouncing  the  syllables  and  words  or  not,  just  as  it 
happens,  or  as  it  suits  them.  I  would  drill  them  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
or  until  they  had  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  proficiency,  in  the 
pronunciation  of  syllables  separately  and  in  combination;  then  I  would 
request  them  to  bring  their  slates  to  the  recitation.  Some,  perhaps 
half  the  class,  will  tell  me  they  can  not  write.  I  insist  upon  having  the 
slates  and  pencils  brought,  telling  them,  if  they  can  not  write,  they 
may  i>rint.  They  will  soon  learn  to  write.  For  the  first  three  or  four 
weeks  I  may  not  require  them  to  Avrite  more  than  five  words  at  a  reci- 
tation,—  perhaps  a  less  number  for  a  few  recitations.  I  i)ronounce  the 
word  but  once,  requiring  every  member  of  the  class  to  write  it,  giving 
them  sufficient  time  to  do  so.  I  then  call  upon  some  one  to  pronounce 
and  read  from  the  slate  the  first  word  written  upon  it,  as  there  writ- 
ten, in  the  manner  beforo  indicated.  All  who  have  any  objection  to 
the  pronunciation  or  spelling,  or  have  the  word  written  differently,  in- 
dicate it  by  raising  a  hand;  another  and  another  is  called,  until  every 
different  si)elling  or  pronunciation  has  been  heard.  Then  the  jiroper 
si)elling  and  pronunciation  are  given  or  indicated.  Some  times  one 
word  only  is  written  before  reading,  some  times  the  whole  lesson  is 
written  first:  in  other  words,  some  times  the  reading  and  writing  are 
simultaneous  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  other  cases  the  writing  precedes 
the  reading.  When  through  with  these,  we  proceed  as  before  with 
the  oral  exercise,  until  the  time  for  the  recitation  expires.  By-and-by 
they  will  acquire  such  facility  with  the  pencil  that  we  may  write  ten 
or  fifteen  words  in  as  many  minutes,  in  which  a  whole  class  has  been 
engaged  the  whole  time,  and  even-y  pupil  has  been  heard;  whereas  by 
the  oral  method  they  would  not  have  spelled,  perhaps,  more  than  two 
words  each.  If  as  the  class  ordinarily  stands,  in  a  large  class  or  crowded 
house,  there  be  not  sufficient  elbow-room  for  the  writing  exercise,  I 
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would  number  them  —  one,  two;  one,  two;  one,  two; — and  form  two 
ranks,  one  of  number  one,  the  other  of  number  two.  This  may  be 
done  with  very  little  disorder  or  confusion.  If  the  oral  exercise  fol- 
lows, and  the  members  of  the  class  are  striving  for  head,  as  many 
classes  do,  they  may  take  their  places  in  the  class  again  without  disor- 
der when  the  writing  exercise  closes.  The  lesson  for  this  exercise  may 
be  assigned  from  any  spelling-book,  but  I  would  much  prefer  to  have 
it  from  the  reader  which  the  class  is  using. 

When  the  class  have  become  farther  advanced,  and  have  acquired  a 
ready  use  of  the  pencil  or  pen,  I  have  my  pupils  seated  until  the  woi'd 
has  been  written.  All  who  are  sure  they  can  spell,  divide  and  pro- 
nounce the  syllables  correctly  rise.  One  is  called,  who  spells  as  above 
indicated.  Those  satisfied  with  the  spelling,  syllabication,  and  pronun- 
ciation, sit;  those  dissatisfied  stand.  One  and  another  is  called,  till  all 
are  heard.  If  any  doubt  remains,  the  proper  spelling,  etc.,  is  given  or 
indicated.  Frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  dictionary.  These  words 
are  selected  entirely  from  the  reading-lesson.  Some  times,  in  connec- 
tion with  this,  we  require  a  definition  of  the  word  immediately  after 
the  first  or  second  pronunciation.  This  definition  need  not  be  con- 
fined to  that  contained  in  the  large  dictionary,  but  limited  only  by  the 
pupil's  knowledge. 

Another  method  in  frequent  use,  especially  when  it  is  desired  to 
keep  a  register  of  proficiency  against  the  class,  is  this :  Each  pupil  is 
required  to  furnish  a  blank  book,  or  sheets  of  paper,  ruled  with  two 
or  three  vertical  columns  on  each  page,  for  twenty  or  twenty -five  words 
in  each  column.  The  words  are  pronounced  as  before:  every  pupil 
writes  them  in  his  book,  forty  or  fifty,  as  the  case  may  be.  At  the 
close  of  the  exercise  these  books  are  collected  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  two  or  more  pupils  belonging  to  the  class  for  examination,  who 
compare  them  with  the  printed  book,  note  the  errors  by  numbers 
opposite  the  words  containing  them,  report  the  sum  errors  against 
each  pupil  to  the  teacher,  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  return  the  books  to 
their  respective  owners  in  time  for  the  next  exercise,  leaving  each  pu- 
pil to  find  for  himself  in  what  his  error  consists.  This  report  is 
easily  transferred  to  the  daily  register,  by  comparing  the  number  of 
words  missed  with  the  whole  number  in  the  lesson.  At  the  next  ex- 
ercise the  books  are  given  to  others,  so  that  in  time  every  member  of 
the  class  will  be  called  upon  to  criticise  the  work  of  his  classmates,  and 
thus  become  accustomed  to  read  the  writing  of  others, —  a  very  ne- 
cessary part  of  education.  The  teacher  must  not  abandon  these  books, 
liowever:  he  should  frequently  examine  them  after  they  have  left  the 
hands  of  the  critics,  lest  they  (the  critics)  should  fall  into  a  habit  of 
partiality  or  negligence,  making  up  partial  or  imperfect  reports.  I 
liave  had  pupils  by  this  method  to  write  consecutively  a  thousand 
words,  and  even  more,  without  missing  one,  as  the  records  now  in  my 
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possession  show.     This  is  entirely  a  written  exercise,  there  being  no 
oral  exercise  connected  with  it. 

Whatever  method  you  adopt,  let  it  be  one  that  will  cause  the  pupils 
to  write  much,  and  serve  to  keep  their  minds  constantly  engaged  upon 
the  lesson.  Do  not  suffer  their  minds  to  be  directed  to  any  thing  else 
for  the  time  being,  nor  their  attention  to  lag.  For  this  purpose  the 
oral  can  not  equal  the  writing  method,  in  large  classes.        Pl'pilia's. 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 


REPOKTED  BY  JAMES  1'.  SLADE,  SECBETAnV. 


Cextr.\lia,  Tuesday,  Sept.  1st,  ISGS  — 10  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Convention  met  in  the  Methodist  Church,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  W.  II.  V.  Ray- 
mond, of  Alton. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  J.  "NV.  Stark,  of  Centralia;  after  which 
the  following  officers  were  elected: 

President  —  Joel  G.  Morgan,  of  Cairo;  tSecrciari/ —  J xsiEs  P.  Slade,  of 
Belleville;  Assistant  Secretary — James  R.  Aberxathy,  of  Jefferson  Co.; 
Vice-Presidents  —  J.  C.  Tully,  of  Montgomery,  and  W.  P.  Sloan,  of 
Pope  Co. ;  Treasurer  —  J.  W.  Blair,  of  Perry  Co. ;  R.  R.  Secretary  —  James 
S.  Stevexson,  of  Sparta. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed: 

On  Conditions  of  Memhersldp  —  E.  A.  Gastman,  of  Decatur;  T.  Steyer, 
County  Superintendent  of  Pope;  and  W.  II.  V.  Raymond,  of  Alton. 

On  Organization  —  E.  P.  Burlingham,  of  Cairo;  J.  S.  Stevenson,  of 
Sparta;  E.  A.  Gastman,  of  Decatur;  A.  C.  Ilillman,  of  Washington  Co. ; 
andD.  M.  Fulwiler,  of  Montgomery. 

The  Committee  on  Organization  was,  on  motion,  instructed  to  re- 
port a  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

On   behalf  of  the   Mayor,  City  Council  and  citizens   of  Centralia, 
Rev.  I.  S.  Mahan  made  the  following  Address  of  Welcome: 
Mr.  Pkesident,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  becomes  my  duty,  by  appointment  of  the  Mayor  and  Council  of  the  City 
of  Centralia,  on  their  behalf  and  that  of  the  citizens  of  this  jjlace,  to  welcome 
you  to  our  city  and  homes  and  our  hospitalities. 

We  welcome  you,  first  of  all,  for  your  work's  sake.  When  a  profession,  hon- 
orable in  itself,  is  connected  with  the  imblic  virtue  and  the  public  hapi)iness, 
and  with  the  security  of  the  state,  the  calling  ailds  to  the  dignity  and  honor 
of  the  highest  intellect  that  may  be  engaged  in  it.  However  noble  or  ignoble 
may  be  the  character  and  talents  of  tlu;  worktTs  in  your  profession,  we  re- 
alize that  the  work  is  immortal. 

41 
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It  would  be  a  '  thing  of  beauty '  if  some  genial  hand  should  go  through  all 
our  tangled  forests,  and  so  shape  each  growing  sapling  and  so  bend  each  twig 
that  every  tree  of  the  woods  should  come  to  lift  up  a  graceful  form,  and  every 
forest  of  our  state  should  present,  in  stead  of  unsightly  thickets  and  matted 
underbrush,  all  possible  forms  of  grace  and  elegance;  and  that,  in  stead  of 
deformity,  symmetry  and  beauty  should  mark  the  old  oaks  of  coming  ages. 

These  twigs  and  young  trees  of  the  wood  are  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
present,  but  the  active  men  and  women  of  the  future;  the  trodden  mats  of 
underbrush  and  unshapen  scrubs  are  the  uncultured  sous  and  daughters  of 
toil,  who  constitute  the  great  herd  of  humanity,  and  whose  'life's  labor-song' 
is  an  endless  hum  of  one  dull  note;  and  the  trees  towering  with  grace  and 
strength,  or  bending  with  their  ripe  fruit,  are  the  fair  youth  of  our  state,  with 
cultured  heart  and  mind,  when  they  come  to  be  the  people. 

Shaping  the  destiny  and  moulding  the  hopes  and  the  successes  of  thousands 
of  opening  minds  is  the  calling  of  each  one  of  our  guests.  Your  labor  is  to 
'bend  the  twigs'  of  aspiring  youth,  and  'incline  the  trees'  of  immortality. 
You  are  toilers  who  culture  not  ,90i7.s,  but  souls,  and  cause  two  hopes  to  bud, 
two  thoughts  to  spring,  and  two  noble  deeds  to  be  done,  where  otherwise  there 
would  have  been  but  one;  and  these  hopes  to  burst  forth  with  higher  promise, 
these  thoughts  to  spring  with  more  of  immortal  beauty,  and  these  deeds  to  be 
done  with  higher  forms  of  power,  and  with  farther-reaching  results.  He  who 
should  culture  a  single  dwarfed  and  knotted  tree  that  may  chance  to  stand  by 
the  wayside,  and  cause  it  to  grow  smooth,  and  to  lift  its  head  high,  and  to 
spread  out  wide  its  sheltering  or  fruitful  boughs,  would  do  a  work  of  some 
worth  to  mankind :  how  much  more  he  who  elevates,  enlightens  and  expands 
a  dwarfed  and  darkened  mind,  and  gives  to  the  world  a  strong  and  cultured 
man,  in  the  stead  of  a  weak  and  ignorant  one. 

Or,  as  men  in  a  foundry  control  the  free-flowing  metal,  guiding  it  as  they  will, 
forming  the  wheels  of  useful  machinery,  or  the  varied  works  of  the  fine  arts, — 
so  7/ou  are  workers  in  God's  great  Foundry  of  Humanity,  moulding,  shaping, 
polishing,  not  cotninon  inetals,  but  comynon  minds,  casting  them  in  divers  forms 
of  imperishable  strength  and  beauty.  Of  the  undying  nature  and  worth  of 
your  work  we  trust  we  have  some  proper  appreciation.  And  we  welcome  you, 
sir,  because  of  the  ivants  of  the  country  in  which  you  work. 

Hereabouts  the  country  is  called  Egypt.  Call  it  what  you  please,  sir:  Egypt 
is  destined  to  become  the  gakden  of  this  great  Garden  State.  Its  climate  and 
its  natural  resources  are  now  attracting  a  large  immigration  of  an  active,  intel- 
ligent and  refined  population.  Of  every  farm  they  are  making  two,  or  per- 
chance ten.  It  is  to  be  the  home  of  the  thrifty  gardener,  the  contented 
orchardist,  and  the  genial,  social,  hospitable  fruit-grower,  rather  than  of  the 
large  farmer  or  isolated  planter.  Pomona  soon  shall  have  a  temple  in  every 
town.  The  abundance  of  health-giving  fruits,  added  to  a  very  salubrious 
climate,  makes  it  one  of  the  most  healthful,  as  it  must  soon  be  one  of  the  most 
attractive,  regions  of  our  whole  country. 

While  the  population  of  the  whole  state  has  doubled  its  numbers  every  ten 
years  for  the  last  fifty  years,  I  am  satisfied,  from  extensive  observation,  that 
the  towns  and  cities  of  Egypt,  and  the  country  all  along  the  public  thorough- 
fares, are  much  more  than  doubling  their  population  every .A've  years.  In  truth, 
sir,  the  wise  old  Jacobs  of  other  states,  and  of  other  parts  of  this  state,  are 
sending  each  his  twelve  sons  to  this  Egypt  to  bow  down  to  our  Josephs, 
and  beg  for  a  little  possession  in  Goshen,  and  say,  "  Thy  servants  have  been 
vine-dressers,  and  our  trade  hath  been  about  tending  trees  from  our  youth; 
we  pray  thee,  give  us  a  little  portion  in  this  laud  of  fruits  and  gardens."  Thus, 
sir,  thousands  have  come,  and  tens  of  thousands  are  yet  to  come. 

Now,  these  gathering  multitudes  of  Humanity  need  constantly-increasing 
facilities  for  education  and  elevation.  They  need  the  aid  of  the  combined 
counsels  and  of  the  united  wisdom  of  all  their  teachers.  Well  may  Centralia, 
then,  the  central  and  most  rajjidly-growiug  city  of  Egypt,  welcome  to-day 
such  a  convention  as  this,  of  enlightened  educators.  Her  Council  and  her 
citizens  have  ever  shown  a  large  measure  of  public  spirit,  both  for  her  own 
local  interest  and  for  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  state. 

To  supply  the  educational  wants  of  the  fifty-two  counties  composing  the 
south  half  of  this  state  is  a  very  difiTerent  task  from  that  of  supplying  their 
wants  of  ten  or  fiftv  vears  ago.      The  little  log  school-house,  with   a  three- 
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months  winter  sohool,  ami  a  teacher  that  could  read,  >'-ritc,  aud  cipher,  and  who 
alwa\'8  had  on  hand  a  good  supply  of  birch  and  hickory,  were  about  all  that 
was  demanded  in  the  olden  time.  But  times  have  changed.  The  new  school- 
house  has  been  built:  it  is  large  and  many  parted;  nevertheless,  it  is  more 
than  full.  For  there  are  few  towns  over  this  broad  region  which  you  repre- 
sent that  are  prepared  to  furnish  room  for  all  the  children  that  demand  edu- 
cation. Scarce  any  peoj)le  can  be  persuaded  to  erect  accommodations  sufficient 
for  the  growing  wants  of  their  own  children.  Educators  must  lead  public 
sentiment  in  this  matter.  Withal,  the  Graded  School  demands  the  Graded 
Teacher  —  neither  the  lag<jard  nor  the  learned  numskull.  The  age  demands  the 
man  of  energy  and  of  genuine  culture,  both  of  head  and  heart. 

But,  then,  Mr.  President,  how  is  this  vast  field  to  be  tilled  without  suitable 
workmen?  And  how  are  the  workmen  to  be  prepared  suitably  to  teach  these 
growing  thousands  of  aspiring  youth,  in  all  Southern  Illinois,  without  the 
Southern  Illinois  Normal  School?  The  Nation  and  the  States  are  endowing 
Colleges  and  Universities  with  millions  of  money  to  teach  men  how  to  till  the 
farm,  rear  the  stock,  and  run  machinery;  and  shall  not  our  state  do  a  little 
more  to  give  suitable  training  to  the  teachers  of  this  region? 

I  well  remember  that  fifteen  years  ago  it  was  thought  that  the  wants  of 
Illinois  imperatively  demanded' a  Normal  School;  and  doubtless  they  did. 
But,  sir,  another  Illinois,  and  a  half  more,  have  been  added  to  the  state  during 
that  time.  And,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  perhajis  the  demand  was 
not  so  urgent  then  for  that  first  Normal  as  it  is  now  for  the  new  Normal. 

The  field  needs  work  and  workers  now;  but  what  of  the  twenty  or  fifty  years 
to  come,  when  you  shall  have  cast  your  mantles  on  others  and  have  given  over 
the  tools  of  your  profession  into  other  hands?  Shall  we  have  intelligence  and 
virtue,  or  ignorance  and  vice,  to  rule  the  state?  "Watchmen!  what  of  the 
night?" 

We  welcome  you  because  of  the  results  which  viust  foUoio  from  this  convention. 
You  have  come  here  to  work.  It  is  easy  to  discern  that  the  calling  of  this 
convention  means  something  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  country.  This  is  no 
ordinary  gathering.  The  earnest  workers  in  all  the  grades,  who  toil  year  in 
and  year  out  for  the  weal  of  the  coming  generations,  are  here  to-day. 

And  then  I  see  the  masters,  are  here — the  teachers  of  teachers" — the  men 
who  make  the  models  as  well  as  those  who  copy  them  —  the  presiding  geniuses 
who  sit  at  the  fountain-heads  of  learning,  in  the  higher  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities,  —  many  of  them,  too,  teachers  in  holy  things,  and  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  one  Great  Master. 

With  so  many  earnest  men  aud  women,  this  convention  must  tell  upon  the 
future  of  our  country  in  various  ways:  in  lifting  higher  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion for  the  masses  —  one  of  the  grand  objects  of  this  convention;  in  elevating 
the  standard  of  required  qualifications  of  teachers  —  a  consummation  devoutly 
desired  by  every  teacher;  and,  I  may  express  the  hope,  in  the  taking  of  steps 
looking  toward  an  increase  of  facilities  for  the  special  education  of  teachers, 
with  direct  reference  to  Southern  Illinois  and  the  proposed  Southern  Normal 
School;  and,  finally,  in  the  formation  of  an  alliance  or  association  of  teachers 
of  the  south  part  of  the  state  to  secure  all  the  important  ends  that  such  an 
organization  would  have  in  view. 

in  view  of  these  and  other  considerations,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  members  of  this  convention,  as  men  and  ladies  of  ex- 
alted and  earnest  motives,  in  behalf  of  the  INIayor  and  City  Council,  whose 
request  I  now  but  imperfectly  fulfill,  and  in  behalf  of  the  good  citizens  of  Cen- 
tralia,  I  now  most  earnestly  greet  you,  sir,  and  the  convention  over  which  you 
preside,  and  extend  to  each  one  of  you  a  most  hearty  welcome  to  our  city,  our 
homes,  and  our  hospitalities. 

The  President  resjionded  to  the  Addre-ssot'  Welcome  in  a  lew  earnest 
and  well-chosen  words. 

On  motion,  adjourned,  to  meet  at  two  \\y\. 
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Two  o'clock  p.m. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

An  exercise  in  Vocal  Music  was  conducted  by  Prof.  0.  Blackman,  of 
Chicago,  who  illustrated  the  manner  in  which  he  would  teach  child- 
ren to  sing.  He  said  that  the  masses  can  be  taught  to  sing  only 
through  the  medium  of  the  public  schools,  and  that  the  objection 
that  only  those  who  can  sing  well  should  teach  is  not  a  good  one.  He 
said  we  might  with  equal  propriety  say  that  only  those  who  are  excel- 
lent readers  should  teach  reading. 

Hon.  Newton  Bateman  delivered  an  address  upon  the  importance 
and  means  of  increasing  the  number  of  eflicient  teachers.  He  urged 
the  necessity  of  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  in  Southern 
Hlinois.  He  also  heartily  recommended  a  system  of  County  Normal 
Schools. 

The  following  was  then  taken  up  for  discussion : 

Resolved,  That  legal  eligibility  to  the  County  Supcrinteudency  should  em- 
brace the  holding  of  a  State  Certificate. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  J.  P.  Slade,  of  Belleville,  who  spoke 
of  the  high  educational  duties  required  of  the  Superintendents,  stat- 
ing that  one  of  the  objects  in  creating  this  ofHce  was  to  secure  the 
employment  of  efficient  teachers.  He  spoke,  however,  of  the  defects 
of  this  portion  of  the  law,  and  dwelt  upon  the  inconsistency  of  re- 
quiring teachers  to  be  examined  while  no  provision  is  made  to  secure 
the  election  of  competent  examiners.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  secure  men  specially  qualified  for  this  work  —  men  eminent  as 
teachers, —  and  would  thus  elevate  the  standard  of  requirements  for 
county  certificates.  Some  might  urge  that  the  liberty  of  the  people 
to  choose  would  be  abridged  by  the  adoption  of  this  amendment;  but 
no  more  than  is  now  the  case  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  teach- 
ers, the  only  restriction  being  that  they  shall  select  from  those  found 
to  be  qualified.  If  the  mass  of  people  are  not  prepared  to  decide  who 
are  qualified  to  teach,  much  less  are  they  to  determine  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  Superintendent,  who  certainly  ought  to  be  a  better  scholar 
and  a  more  efficient  instructor  than  the  average  of  teachers.  This 
amendment  would  give  additional  value  to  the  State  Certificate,  and 
do  more  than  any  other  single  act  of  legislation  to  make  the  business 
of  teaching  rank  as  a  profession.  It  would  prove  an  incentive  to 
teachers  to  qualify  themselves  to  obtain  State  Certificates,  and  would 
thus  accomplish  the  very  object  sought.  In  reply  to  the  objection 
that  there  are  not  enough  holders  of  these  certificates  to  fill  these 
positions,  he  said  the  same  argument  might  be  urged  to  exempt  teach- 
ers from  examination  —  because  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number 
qualified. 

J.  S.  Stevenson,  of  Sparta,  opposed  the  resolution  by  saying  that 
there  can  not  be  found  in   the  whole  state  enough  holders  of  State 
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Certificates  to  fill  these  positions,  and  that  in  executing  such  a  law 
the  Governor  would  be  obliged  to  appoint  the  Superintendents  to  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  counties  in  the  state. 

J.  G.  Morgan,  of  Cairo,  thought  the  passage  of  such  a  law  would 
take  the  selection  of  these  officers  ont  of  the  sphere  of  politics.  In 
selecting  them,  the  question  asked  would  be  Who  are  competent? 
not  Who  are  the  best  partisans?  The  qualifications  of  each  Superin- 
tendent should  be  equal  or  superior  to  those  of  the  best  teachers  in 
his  county;  otherwise,  how  could  he  tell  whether  the  teacher  of  the 
higher  branches  teaches  truth  or  error?  With  such  a  law  every 
Superintendent  would  prepare  himself  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
office,  or  resign  and  make  room  for  some  one  who  is  competent.  lie, 
for  one,  would  qualify  himself  for  the  position  if  it  required  twenty 
eftbrts. 

Mr.  Stevenson  replied  that  he  was  ready,  notwithstanding  his 
former  statements,  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  if  so  amended 
that,  in  case  the  requisite  number  of  qualified  gentlemen  are  not  to  be 
found  to  fill  these  positions,  the  thirty-seven  ladies  holding  State 
Certificates  shall  be  eligible  to  that  office. 

The  question  was  further  discussed  by  T.  M.  Nichol  and  J.  11.  Aber- 
nathy  in  the  affirmative,  and  by  J.  W.  Blair,  Dr.  D.  Eead,  and  Dr. 
K.  Allyn,  in  the  negative. 

On  motion,  the  question  was  laid  upon  the  table  for  future  consid- 
eration. 

The  Committee  on  Conditions  of  Membership  reported  as  follows: 

Hcsolved,  That  the  condition  of  membership  in  this  Convention,  for  gentle- 
men, shall  be  the  signing  of  the  roll  and  the  payment  of  one  dollar;  for  ladies, 
the  signing  of  the  roll. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

An  Auditing  Committee,  consisting  of   J.  N.  Patrick.  J.  W.  Blair, 
and  D.  G.  Young,  was  appointed. 
Convention  adjourned. 


EVENING   SESSION. 

Music,  by  Prof.  0.  Blackman,  Mrs.  Dodge,  Mr.  Lyon,  and  W.  II. 
Mason. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  delivered 
an  address  on  the  subject  of  Liduxirial  Education.  This  vvas  a  very  able 
and  beautiful  address,  holding  the  large  audience  spell-bound  to  the 
end.  lie  said  that  the  forces  of  labor  and  education  are  coming 
nearer  together.  The  great  educational  movement  of  the  age  is  in 
the  direction  of  linking  learning  and  labor.  Managers  of  schools  and 
colleges  should  recognize  this  great  demand  before  it  is  too  late.  lie 
urged  that  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  is  of  equal  value  with 
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that  of  the  old  languages,  for  all  purposes  of  drill  and  development. 
Many  of  his  positions  were  new,  and  his  teaching  marks  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  the  doctrines  of  education. 


Wednesday,  Sept.  2  —  'J  a.m. 

The  President  called. the  house  to  order. 

Prayer  by  Rev.  I.  S.  Mahan. 

A  lecture  on  Music  by  Prof.  Blackman. 

Minutes  of  yesterday  read  and  ai^proved. 

On  motion,  Mr.  TuUy,  of  Montgomery,  J.  M.  Pace,  of  Jefferson,  and 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Pulaski,  were  appointed  a  Committee  on  Eesolutions. 

On  motion.  Dr.  Edwards,  of  the  State  Normal  University,  was  re- 
quested to  address  the  convention.  The  Doctor  responded  in  an  able 
and  telling  address  upon  the  Art  of  Reading. 

The  chair  called  the  attention  of  the  convention  to  the  importance 
of  giving  a  more  hearty  and  liberal  support  to  the  Illinois  Teacher. 

Convention  took  a  recess  of  ten  minutes. 

Business  resumed. 

The  examination  for  State  Certificates,  advertised  to  be  held  in  con- 
nection with  this  convention  provided  that  the  required  number  of 
teachei's  (10)  be  present,  was  indefinitely  postjioned,  as  but  two  teach- 
ers presented  themselves  for  examination. 

Lecture  by  Sanborn  Tenney.  The  time  has  come  when  no  well- 
educated  person,  especially  no  teacher,  can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  facts  of  Natural  History.  He  must  understand  them  in  order  to 
comprehend  the  discussions  of  the  day.  He  should  know  these  facts 
simply  to  discover  the  principles  which  flow  from  them.  There  is 
nothing  in  which  children  are  more  interested  than  in  this  study. 
He  then  proceeded  to  show  the  classification  of  the  Animal  Kingdom 
into  Vertebrates,  Articulates,  Mollusks,  Radiates,  and  Protozoa. 

The  following  was  then  discussed: 

Resolved,  That  attendance  upon  school  should  be  made  compulsory  by  law. 

Dr.  Read,  the  first  sjieaker,  .said:  The  object  of  discussion  is  to 
elicit  truth.  Intelligent  finite  beings  frequently  find  it  necessary  to 
change  their  opinions  and  practices.  When  asked  to  discuss  the 
question,  he  intended  to  favor  the  resolution,  knowing  that  such  a 
system  had  been  tried  very  successfully  in  the  City  of  Boston;  but  he 
was  compelled  to  say  his  views,  on  mature  reflection,  had  changed. 
The  state  can  neither  give  nor  abridge  the  inalienable  rights  of  its 
citizens:  the  only  duty  of  the  state  being  to  protect  the  citizens  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  natural  rights.  lie  questioned  the  right  of 
the  state  to  compel  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  until  it 
should  be  shown  that  the  voluntary  system  had  failed. 
Adjourned. 
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AFTERXOON   SESSION'. 

Discussion  resumed. 

J.  C.  Tully,  of  Montgomery,  said:  If  children  have  an  inherent 
right  to  education,  and  the  father  will  not,  from  principle,  send  them 
to  school,  he  should  be  compelled  by  law  to  do  so.  The  class  who 
would  be  benefited  by  that  law  are  just  those  who  ought  to  be  reached 
—  those  who  are  indifferent  in  educating  their  children. 

E.  P.  Burlingham,  of  Cairo,  said:  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law 
of  our  nature;  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  well-being  of  the  state 
can  be  assured  in  no  more  practicable  way,  then  such  a  law  ought  to  be 
enacted,  and  not  till  then.  He  gave  some  statistics  showing  that  not 
more  than  five  per  cent,  of  those  who  ought  to  attend  school  would 
be  reached  by  such  a  law.  If  our  teachers  can  not  with  ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the  schools  place  the  safety  of  the  state 
beyond  a  contingency,  then  we  are  not  doing  our  duty.  If  we  have 
any  educational  energy  to  spare,  let  it  be  expended  in  providing  bet- 
ter schools.  He  showed  that  many  of  our  schools  are  not  taught  by 
competent  teachei's,  and  that  many  intellects  might  be  ruined  by  the 
proposed  enactment.  He  next  alluded  to  the  many  difficulties  at- 
tending legislation  upon  this  subject,  and  estimated  that  the  expense 
of  the  execution  of  the  law  would  be  disproj^ortionate  to  the  results 
sought. 

W.  H.  v.  Raymond,  of  Alton,  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  said:  In 
the  face  of  the  facts  and  figures  given,  look  about  and  see  how  few  of 
our  boys  and  girls  have  a  good  common-school  education,  and  we  shall 
see  that  it  will  not  do  to  be  guided  by  figures — the  figures  which 
give  the  number  of  those  who  attend  school  regularly.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  fifty  per  cent,  of  those  enrolled  obtained  a  fair  education, 
on  account  of  irregular  attendance. 

[Mr.  B.  G.  Roots,  being  detained  at  home  by  illness,  did  not  reach 
Centralia  till  the  last  day;  consequently  he  was  not  able  to  participate 
in  the  discussion.] 

On  motion,  the  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Rec&ss,  five  minutes. 

On  renewing  business,  Prof  Tenney  was  introduced,  and  gave  a  brief 
but  clearly-illustrated  sketch  of  the  geological  history  of  the  world, 
showing  the  grand  steps  of  its  progress — how  it  has  changed  from  a 
mass  of  molten  matter,  submerged  beneath  a  shoreless  sea  of  hot 
water,  through  the  Silurian  period,  when  nothing  but  the  lowest 
species  of  water  animals  existed;  through  the  period  of  vegetable  and 
higher  animal  life,  to  the  grand  final  period,  when  man,  the  highest 
production  of  creative  art,  made  his  appearance;  and  how  geologists 
are  able  to  learn  all  these  wonderful  facts  from  Nature's  records,  the 
rocks,  some  of  which  lio  buried  twenty  miles  below  the  present  sur- 
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face  of  the  earth,  by  studying  their  edges,  which  have  been  thrown 

up  to  the  surface  by  some  terrible  internal  convulsion. 

J.  A.  Kennedy,  of  Waterloo,  read  a  paper  in  Avhich  he  discussed  the 

question  — 

Resolved,  That  a  Normal  School  should  be  established  in  Southern  Illinois 
by  the  Legislature. 

He  gave  a  history  of  the  establishment  of  Teachers'  Seminaries  in 
Europe,  and  some  statistics  concerning  them  and  those  in  this 
country. 

Adjourned. 


EVENING   SESSION. 

Dr.  Robert  Allyn,  of  McKendree  College,  addressed  the  Convention 
upon  the  subject  Force,  the  teacher  s  great  want.  Tlie  address  was  full 
of  excellent  practical  suggestions  for  teachers. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  address,  Pres.  Edwards,  of  the  Normal,  in 
a  short  but  stirring  address,  spoke  of  the  great  work  which  our  public 
schools  are  accomplishing,  and  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  they 
are  held  by  the  people  of  our  state. 


Thursday,  Sept.  3d  —  9  o'clock  a.m. 

Convention  was  called  to  order  by  Vice-President  J.  C.  TuUy. 

Prayer  by  Rev.  J.  Ilurty. 

After  an   exercise  in  Vocal  Music,  conducted  by  Prof  Blackman, 

Prof  Tenney  delivered  a  lecture,  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  theory 
advanced  yesterday,  and  said  that  every  j^eriod  changed  the  earth  for 
the  better.  Higher  types  of  animals  were  introduced  upon  the  earth 
at  each  successive  period.  When  the  plan  of  the  Almighty  was  full, 
he  created  the  God-like  animal  —  Man.  Geology  is  not  hostile  to 
revelation.  The  Mosaic  account  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
found  in  the  rocks.  Tlie  days  given  by  Moses  are  to  be  regarded 
as  vast  periods  of  time.  He  next  spoke  of  sea-anemones,  jsolyps,  and 
corals  and  coral  reefs.  He  further  showed  that  this  little  animal  has 
built  up  the  material  for  houses,  and  for  our  statues  and  sculptural 
works,  which  exhibit  the  highest  beauty  that  man  is  capable  of 
reaching. 

On  motion,  the  regular  business  was  suspended. 

The  Committee  on  Organization  made  their  report. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  Constitution,  as  amended  and 
adopted,  is  as  follows: 
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CONSTITUTION. 

Article  I. —  This  Association  shall  be  called  the  Southern  Illinois  Edu- 
cational Association. 

Art.  II. —  The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  unite  the  teachers, 
school-oflicers  and  friends  of  education  in  Southern  Illinois  in  the_work  of 
elevating  the  character  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  our  schools. 

Art.  III. —  This  Association  shall  meet  at  least  once  a  year,  at  such  time  and 
place  as  the  Association  shall,  either  by  direct  vote  or  by  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee, appoint. 

Art,  IV. —  Gentlemen  may  become  members  of  this  Association  by  signing 
the  Constitution  and  paying  one  dollar  to  the  Treasurer.  Ladies  may  become 
members  by  signing  the  Constitution. 

Art.  V. —  The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  six  Vice-Presidents,  a 
Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee,  of  three  persons, 
who  shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  and  shall  hold  their  respective  offices  for 
the  term  of  one  year  and  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

Art.  VI. —  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the 
Association,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present. 

The  Convention  then  resolved  itself  into  the  Southern  Illinois 
Educational  Association;  and,  on  motion,  all  members  [who  had 
signed  the  roll  were  declared  to  be  members  of  this  Association. 

On  motion,  the  President  appointed  a  committee,  consistingi'of  Dr. 
li.  Allyn,  Clark  Braden,  J.  A.  Kennedy,  J.  W.  Blair,  and  J.  A.  Malone, 
to  nominate  officers. 

It  was  voted  that  the  remaining  time  of  the  morning  session  be  de- 
voted to  the  hearing  of  brief  reports,  not  to  exceed  thrce^minutes 
each,  upon  the  general  condition  of  education  in  the  various  counties 
represented  in  this  Association.  The  counties  named  below  were 
represented  as  follows : 

Alexander,  W.  J.  Yost;  Coles,  Messrs.  Gates  and  Clark;  Clin- 
ton, B.  G.  Roots;  Crawford,  Mr.  Wigal;  Effingham,  W.  I.  N. 
Fisher;  Edgar,  J.  Hurty;  Fayette,  Mr.  Burdick;  Hamilton,  John 
Turrentine;  Jackson,  C.  Braden;  Jefferson,  J.  M.  Pace;  Johnson, 
Miss  Bell  Warder. 

The  hearing  of  further  reports  was  deferred  till  2  o'clock  p.m. 

The  questions  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  in 
Southern  Illinois,  was  made  the  special  subject  for  discussion  at  half- 
past  2  P.M. 

Adjourned. 


akteunoox. 

County  reports  continued,  as  follows: 

Macoupin,  Mr.  Page;  Monroe,  Mr.  Kennedy;  Montgomery,  Mr. 
TuUy;  Randolph,  Mr.  Hood;  Clark,  Mr.  Hurty;  Richland,  Mr.  Edmis- 
ton;  Massac,  Mr.  Johnson. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported. 

Their  report  was  accepted,  and  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  cast 
the  vote  of  the  Association  for  the  persons  nominated. 

The  officers  elected  were  as  follows : 
42 
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President  —  Robert  Allyn,  of  8t.  Clair  Co.  Vice- Presidents  —  1st,  J. 
IIuRTY,  of  Edgar  Co.;  2cl,  W.  H.  V.  Raymond,  of  Madison;  3d,  D.  G. 
Young,  of  Williamson;  4th,  J.  A.  Kennedy,  of  Monroe;  5th,  J.  C. 
Scott,  of  Richland;  6th,  J.  G.  Morcan,  of  Alexander.  Secretary  — 
James  P.  Slade,  of  St.  Clair.  Treasurer  —  James  W.  Blair,  of  Perry. 
Executive  Committee  —  1st,  C.  Braden,  of  Jackson;  2d,  E.  P.  Burung- 
HAM,  of  Alexander;  3d,  W.  F.  Gorrell,  of  Christian  Co. 

The  hour  for  discussion  having  arrived,  Clark  Braden,  of  Carbon- 
dale,  said  it  was  not  necessary  to  speak  of  the  need  of  a  Normal 
School  in  Southern  Illinois,  but  rather  of  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  se- 
cure its  establishment.  It  would  be  better  to  have  an  act  passed 
establishing  a  Normal  School  in  this  portion  of  the  state,  than 
a  penitentiary,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said.  The  fare  to  the 
Normal  costs  a  student  in  this  part  of  the  state  more  than  his  ex- 
penses at  the  University.  Not  more  than  ten  teachers  from  Egypt 
have  been  educated  there.  The  influence  of  such  an  institution  in 
our  midst  would  do  much  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  schools. 
In  saying  that  public  opinion  demands  it,  he  spoke  from  actual 
observation. 

Dr.  Allyn  said  the  organization  of  this  Convention  would  aid  in  di- 
recting public  attention  to  this  matter.  We  should  convince  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  and  the  prominent  men  of  this  section  of  the 
state  that  it  will  not  only  be  safe,  but  that  the  measure  will  be  highly 
popular. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported,  and  the  following  were 
adopted: 

Whereas,  the  Public-School  System  in  this  state  is  recognized  as  being 
vitally  essential  to  the  preservation  of  freedom  and  virtue,  and  therefore  to 
the  future  existence  of  democratic  principles  or  republican  government; 
and  whereas,  the  efficiency  of  this  system  depends  largely  upon  the  ability  and 
training  of  the  teacher;  and  whereas,  the  great  State  of  Illinois  has  in  its  wis- 
dom established  a  Normal  University  in  the  northern  half  of  this  state,  of 
which  we  are  justly  proud,  and  this  University  having  demonstrated  its  use- 
fulness and  the  necessity  for  its  existence,  and  being  quite  unable,  notwith- 
standing the  greatest  exertion  of  its  energetic  and  overworked  laculty,  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  for  teachers  well  trained  in  their  profession  for  the  public 
schools;  and  whereas,  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  state  of  Illinois  has 
more  than  doubled  since  the  opening  of  the  present  Normal  University;  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  appoint  a  committee  of  fifteen,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  memorialize  the  legislature  at  its  next  session,  and  do  all  other 
things  which  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  early  establishment  of  a  Normal 
University  in  Southern  Illinois. 

Resolved,  That  the  County  SujDerintendents  and  all  school-officers  and  friends 
of  education  in  Southern  Illinois  be  requested  to  cooperate  with  this  com- 
mittee. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  recommend  to  all  County  Superintendents  to 
hold  at  least  one  educational  meeting  during  the  year  in  each  school-district  in 
their  respective  counties  in  which  a  iDublic  school  is  not  now  kept  open  more 
than  six  months  in  each  year,  to  which  meeting  all  the  parents  and  taxpayers 
of  the  district  shall  be  specially  invited;  at  which  times  and  places  the 
necessity  for  and  advantages  of  keeping  the  school  open  for  a  longer  time  shall 
be  presented  to  them. 
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Resolved,  That  we  look  with  marked  displeasure  upon  the  easy  terms  upon 
which  County  Superintendents  have  in  many  cases  heretofore  issued  certifi- 
cates to  persons  who,  from  want  of  proper  qualifications,  were  unfit  for  the 
duties  of  the  school-room. 

Resolved,  That  we  reiifiirm  all  resolutions  of  previous  Teachers'  Associations 
in  earnestly  urging  the  legislature  to  establish  a  Reform  School  for  juvenile 
oflenders. 

Resolved,  That  the  school-laws  should  be  so  amended  that  teachers  shall  be 
paid  monthly  for  their  labor. 

Resolved,  That  we  look  with  pride  and  pleasure  upon  the  spirit  of  progress 
and  improvement  every  where  manifested  in  this  part  of  the  state  in  the 
cause  of  popular  education,  and  that  we  greet  with  words  of  welcome  and  en- 
couragement every  true  teacher  who  is  striving  after  higher  attainments  in 
the  noble  profession. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  hereby  tendered  to  Prof. 
0.  Blackman  for  his  services  in  conducting  the  musical  exercises  of  this  meet- 
ing, and  that  the  Treasurer  be  instructed  to  pay  his  expenses  of  fifteen  dollars. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  due  to  the  City  Council 
and  citizens  of  the  City  of  Centralia  for  the  reception,  welcome  and  hospital- 
ity which  have  been  so  cordially  extended  to  us,  and  that  our  visit  to  this 
j)lace  will  ever  be  held  in  pleasing  remembrance;  to  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road for  their  generosity  in  giving  to  our  members  free  return  tickets  over 
their  road;  and  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Centralia 
for  the  use  of  their  house  for  the  meetings  of  this  Association. 

Resolved,  That  the  able  management  of  the  Illinois  Teacher  during  the  last 
two  years,  especially  in  its  educational  news  department,  recommends  that 
journal  to  the  confidence  of  teachers  and  friends  of  education  as  a  valuable 
element  in  the  educational  work  being  done  in  our  state. 

On  motion,  the  President  appointed  a  committee  of  three  to  make 
nominations  for  the  permanent  Committee  of  Fifteen  named  in  the 
first  resolution. 

This  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Johnson,  of  Massac,  B.  G. 
Roots,  of  Perry,  and  W.  I.  N.  Fisher,  of  Effingham,  nominated  the 
following  persons,  who  were,  by  a  vote  of  the  Association,  constituted 
such  committee: 

Capt.  Daniel  Hurd,  of  Alexander  Co. ;  Theodore  Steyer,  of  Pope;  W. 
McKee  Peoples,  of  Gallatin;  J.  W.  Blair,  of  Perry;  Col.  Dan.  II.  Brush, 
of  Jackson;  0.  B.  Nichols,  of  Clinton;  Gen.  E.  Kitchell,  of  Richland; 
Dr.  R.  Allyn,  of  St.  Clair;  W.  I.  N.  Fisher,  of  Efllngham;  James  Daw- 
son, of  Clark;  Thos.  W.  Hynes,  of  Bond;  B.  W.  Henry,  of  Fayette; 
Col.  P.  Pease,  of  Marion;  J.  C.  Tally,  of  Montgomery;  Col.  -lasper 
Partridge,  of  White. 

On  motion,  the  Association  voted  to  hold  its  next  session  the  last 
Tuesday  in  August,  a.d.  1869,  at  Mattoon,  providing  the  Railroads 
centring  there  will  grant  free  return  tickets. 

Report  of  Auditing  Committee,  showing  receipts  to  the  amount  of 
$182,  and  expenditures  to  the  amount  of  $212.90,  was  accepted. 

The  amount  necessary  to  cancel  the  remaining  indebtedness  of  the 
Association  was  raised  by  voluntary  contributions. 

Adjourned. 
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EVENING    SESSION. 

Social  Reunion.  By  invitation,  Prof.  Fethers,  of  St.  Louis,  recited  se- 
lections from  Longfellow,  Dickens,  Poe,  and  Holland. 

Recess. 

Music:     Song  by  Mrs.  Dewey. 

Recitations  resumed:     Miscellaneous  selections. 

On  motion  of  B.  G.  Roots,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  furnish 
the  papers  of  Southern  Illinois  with  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
Convention  for  publication. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Yost,  of  Alexander  Co.,  the  Convention 
was  closed  with  prayer. 

Adjourned. 


MEMORIAL 


The  following  memorial  was  largely  signed  by  members  of  the  In- 
stitute at  Normal,  and  receives  new  force  from  the  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  state  let  the  election  go  by  default: 

Hon.  N.  Batemax,  Supt  Pub.  Inst,  Springfield,  III. : 

Sir:  In  consulting  upon  matters  of  common  interest  in  the  work  of 
education,  it  has  become  evident  that  there  is  a  general  accord  re- 
specting that  portion  of  the  school-law  which  refers  the  question  of 
the  continuance  of  school-terms  to  a  general  vote  of  the  people  each 
year;  and  the  undersigned  unite  in  presenting  to  you,  and  through 
you  to  the  proper  committees  or  authorities,  the  following  memorial : 

We  deem  the  present  mode  of  decision  a  serious  hindrance  to  the 
permanence  and  efficiency  of  schools.  Teachers  in  the  large  schools 
close  their  annual  work  chiefly  in  late  June  or  early  July.  The 
people  may  desire  to  continue  the  arrangement  of  the  current  year, 
the  board  of  directors  may  be  anxious  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
community,  and  the  teacher  may  be  one  aiming  for  permanency  in 
in  faithful  usefulness;  but  neither  community,  board,  nor  teacher, 
can  plan  for  the  coming  year  till  after  the  first  week  of  August. 
Moreover,  many  districts  do  not  reach  a  decision  even  in  August,  but 
the  authorities  go  on  groping  their  way  through  the  year,  uncertain 
liow  many  months  or  how  many  terms  of  school  they  shall  have  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  transient  teachers,  merely  dropping  into  the  work 
to  go  off  irresponsibly  when  the  immediate  engagement  is  concluded, 
become  of  necessity  the  material  from  which  many  schools  must  be 
supplied,  as  men  and  women  who  would  make  their  work  with  youth 
permanent  and  thorough,  and  who  would  identify  their  interest  with 
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that  of  the  community  in  which  they  labor,  must  either  labor  with  a 
continual  uncertainty  as  to  the  means  and  opportunities  for  their 
work,  or  be  driven  entirely  from  the  work  to  some  employment  of 
sure  and  steady  earnings,  that  they  may  support  their  families  or 
themselves. 

The  influence  upon  teachers  does  not  deserve  consideration  except 
as  it  reacts  upon  the  communities  where  they  labor.  The  uncertain- 
ties of  gradation,  of  proper  succession  of  study,  of  apjjropriate  di- 
vision of  work,  become  very  damaging  elements  in  the  work,  a  great 
discouragement  to  teachers  and  to  pupils,  diverting  the  interest  and 
good  feeling  of  the  community,  so  needful  to  vigor  and  usefulness  in 
school-labor.  No  man  expects  to  manufacture  machinery  to  any  ex- 
tent who  does  not  buy  equipments,  build  shops,  and  mark  out  a 
course  embracing  months  of  time.  If  one  may  not  successfully  carry 
on  the  manufacture  of  plows  and  reapers  and  threshing-machines 
without  a  well-defined  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  material,  labor,  and 
market,  of  times  and  seasons,  much  less  shall  that  farmer  succeed 
who  plows  without  plan  for  planting,  or  who  plants  with  half-forme<l 
purpose  to  remove  before  harvest,  or  with  no  plan  whether  he  will  sell 
his  grain  or  use  it  himself.  Much  more,  then,  shall  the  cultivation  of 
intellectual  power  prove  wasteful  and  ineffective,  if  the  schools  open 
with  no  certainty  whether  the  Arithmetic  or  the  Geography  or  the 
Grammar  or  the  general  culture  shall  receive  attention  for  three 
months  or  for  six  months  at  a  time. 

Not  only  is  there  a  want  of  well-formed  effectiveness  in  the  present 
uncertainty,  but  positive  injury  is  done  by  a  frequent  reference  to 
popular  vote  of  a  question  upon  which  the  board  of  directors  will  un- 
derstand the  wish  of  their  constituents,  and  ujion  which  they  would 
act  according  to  the  well-known  views  of  their  district  if  thej'^  were 
not  compelled  to  wait  and  test  the  matter  at  a  formal  election.  This 
election  rarely  changes  the  action  of  boards  in  districts  small  or  fee- 
ble, where  most  wish  but  brief  terms  of  school;  but  very  many  of  our 
able,  strong  and  prosperous  districts,  in  which  the  peojile  are  well 
united  in  sustaining  the  policy  of  the  directors,  find  their  very  satis- 
faction with  their  schools  a  source  of  danger.  Districts  that  have 
hearty  local  quarrels  bring  oxit  their  full  strength  at  elec- 
tion, while  in  those  districts  where  the  management  of 
the  directors  is  trusted  there  will  often  be  scarce  enough  partici- 
pating in  the  annual  vote  to  satisfy  the  forms  of  law,  and  the  com- 
munity finds,  on  the  morning  after  election,  that  some  party,  who  has, 
perhaps,  never  expressed  any  dissatisfaction,  has  quietly  gathered  a 
few  votes  and  changed  the  whole  order  of  things.  True,  additional 
meetings  may  be  called;  but  new  issues  now  arise,  plans  are  broken 
up  or  prevented,  teachers  are  changed,  personal  feeling  and  party 
strife  are  encouraged  and  developed,  where  qnii^t  and  neighborly  good 
fellowship  would  otherwise  prevail. 
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Your  memorialists  deem  it  important  to  the  good  of  the  state  at 
large,  as  well  as  for  the  welfare  of  local  districts,  to  make  such  modi- 
fication of  the  school-law  as  shall  encourage  permanence,  good  order, 
and  peaceful  management,  rather  than  encourage  discord,  neighbor- 
hood bickerings,  and  perpetual  uncertainty.  The  directors  may  safely, 
we  think,  be  intrusted  with  the  decision  of  this  point,  as  well  as  of 
other  essentials  of  the  conduct  of  schools.  Their  interest  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  communities  which  they  represent,  and  they  change 
sufficiently  often  for  the  disapproval  of  the  people  to  check  them, 
should  they  be  disposed  to  abuse  their  powers. 

Such  provision  in  the  general  law  would  greatly  diminish  the  de- 
mand for  special  legislation  for  schools. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


EDITOB'S    CHAIB. 

The  Southern  Illinois  Educational  Convention. —  The  meeting  at  Centralia, 
of  which  a  report  will  be  found  in  the  present  number,  was  a  success,  both  in 
numbers  present  and  in  the  earnestness  and  spirit  manifested.  "VVe  did  not 
hear  any  report  of  the  number  present  from  abroad,  but  should  judge  that  fully 
200  teachers  were  in  attendance.  All  appeared  earnest  in  their  work,  and 
the  Egyptian  teachers  will  compare  very  favorably  with  those  from  other 
parts  of  the  state. 

There  is  a  great  movement,  in  educational  matters,  going  on  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  state,  and  many  able  men  are  laboring  perseveringly  to  bring 
the  schools  of  that  region  up  to  a  much  higher  position.  In  no  section  of  our 
state  has  so  much  progress  been  made  within  the  past  year,  and  no  where  will 
the  ensuing  year  bring  forth  greater  results. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  very  ably  by  Joel  G.  Morgan,  Esq.,  County 
Superintendent  of  Alexander  Co.  Mr.  Morgan  is  a  ready  speaker  and  a  good 
presiding  officer,  and  seems  thoroughly  awake  in  the  cause  of  education. 
J.  P.  Slade,  Esq.,  County  Superintendent  of  St.  Clair,  to  whose  courtesy  our 
readers  are  indebted  for  the  report  of  the  meeting,  was  elected  Secretary. 

The  lectures  were  valuable,  and  the  discussions  showed  careful  preparation 
on  the  part  of  those  assigned  to  conduct  them.  In  some  of  the  addresses,  as 
in  some  of  the  discussions,  there  were  doctrines  advanced  that  do  not  command 
our  assent.  We  should  judge  of  one  person,  of  some  note,  who  took  part,  that 
he  had  very  recently  been  reading  Herbert  Spencer's  works  on  education,  and 
had  not  time  to  digest  them  thoroughly,  and  so  was  mastered  by  them. 

The  citizens  of  Centralia  manifested  much  interest  in  the  meeting,  and  very 
courteously  opened  their  houses  for  the  reception  of  teachers.  The  vivify- 
ing effects  of  the  convention  Avill  undoubtedlj^  be  felt  all  over  the  southern  sec- 
tion of  the  state. 

The  Committee  on  Frogramme  had  done  their  part  excellently,  but  there  was 
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some  difliculty  about  leetiirors'  being  present  in  lime,  and  some  wci'c  unable  to 
attend,  so  tuat  it  could  not  be  closely  adhered  to.  We  must  say  this,  that 
where  a  person  has  sufl'ered  his  name  to  be  announced  for  a  certain  part  at 
Buch  a  meeting,  courtesy  —  not  alone  to  the  committee  but  to  all — demands 
that,  if  unable  to  meet  his  engagement,  he  at  least  exjiress  his  regrets  for  this 
and  his  reasons  for  the  failure. 

We  repeat  that,  for  a  first  meeting,  it  was  a  decided  success,  and  any  criti- 
cisms that  might  suggest  themselves  are  answered  by  the  fact  of  its  being  but 
a  beginning. 

Habit  Stronger  than  Principlk. —  We  have  some  where  read  the  paradox 
"Good  principles  are  a  good  thing,  but  good,  strong,  well-grounded  habits  are  a 
better";  and,  as  we  have  thought  upon  it,  it  has  appeared  to  us  more  and 
more  as  involving  a  valuable  truth,  and  one  especially  worthy  the  attention  of 
teachers.  In  one  point  of  view  good  i^rinciples  are  of  the  highest  iiriportance: 
looking  God-ward,  or  even  to  the  highest  earthly  development  of  character, 
they  are  the  essential  foundation  and  groundwork;  but  looking  rather  to  the 
average  man  and  woman  of  society,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  such 
are  not  governed  more  by  habit  than  by  firm,  fixed  principle. 

Habit's  iron  bonds  hold  us  all  firmer  thau  we  are  aware,  and  they  are  not 
easily  broken.  All  men  know  better  than  they  do,  and  often,  when  wishing  and 
earnestly  desiring  to  do  otherwise,  they  are  led  captive  by  habits  that  they 
can  not  break  away  from.  No  drunkard  ever  justifies  the  use  of  the  intoxicat- 
ing cup;  no  user  of  tobacco  desires  his  child  to  use  it  also;  and  yet,  in  both 
cases,  the  habit  formed  is  the  master  of  the  weak  will. 

To  the  great  law  of  habit,  undoubtedly,  Solomon  refers  when  he  says  '"'  Train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,"  etc.  Theoretically,  as  teachers,  we  know 
all  this:  practically,  we  apply  it  very  little. 

How  many  teachers  even — we  blush  to  say  it  —  can  we  find,  who  can  talk 
eloquently  to  their  boys  against  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  yet  do  not  refrain  from 
it  themselves!  How  many  can  'analyze  and  parse'  the  most  uncouth  and  in- 
tricate sentences,  who  yet,  from  the  force  of  life-long  habit,  violate  all  the 
rules  of  grammar  in  their  ordinary  daily  conversation!  How  many  can  des- 
cant long  and  learnedly  upon  the  laws  of  health,  jibj^siology  and  hygiene,  ven- 
tilation, and  the  inlluence  of  bad  postures  upon  the  young  and  growing  body, 
who  still  transgress  all  hygienic  laws,  neglect  all  ventilation,  and  take  no  note 
of  the  postures  of  the  children  before  them!  Intellectual  training  is  all  they 
propose  to  themselves,  forgetting  that  this  is,  after  all,  but  a  part,  and  it  may 
be  a  very  small  part,  of  their  duty  as  teachers, —  their  highest  dutj'  being  to 
make  the  best  and  noblest  and  most  perfect  men  and  women  jjossible  out  of 
the  material  intrusted  to  their  care. 

It  is  of  comparatively  small  moment  whether  a  man  knows  that  a  verb 
agrees  with  its  nominative  case  in  number  and  person,  but  it  is  of  great  mo- 
ment that  he  does  not  in  his  conversation  say  'they  is'  or  'I  are';  but  little  to 
be  able  to  give  the  rules  for  the  use  of  auxiliary  verbs  and  participles,  but 
much  whether  he  say  *  I  done  it'  or  '  I  have  n't  saw  it '. 

To  name  all  the  bones  in  the  body  is  well,  but  it  is  far  better  to  keep  that 
body  upright  and  all  its  powers  under  command.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
a  child  should  be  a  proficient  in  his  arithnietic,  but  much  more  that  he  have 
health  and  strength,  a  sound  body  and  a  sound  mind,  wherewith  to  fight  the 
battles  of  life. 
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The  lessou  we  would  derive  from  all  this  is  that  teachers  should  give  much 
more  attention  to  the  habits  that  the  children  are  forming  right  before  them 
every  day.  It  is  much  better  to  correct  a  false  use  of  language  in  a  child  than 
to  hear  his  lesson  in  grammar,  and  every  violation  of  correct  usage  should  be 
carefully  and  patiently  corrected:  so  should  all  violations  of  the  laws  of  pro- 
priety  and  of  courtesy,  and  all  slouching,  careless  habits  of  walking,  standing, 
or  of  sitting.  None  of  these  things  are  beneath  the  true  teacher;  and  we 
should  remember  that  habits  formed  in  all  these  things  are  rarely  broken  in 
maturer  life  but  with  a  great  struggle. 

Teachers  as  Successful  Business  Men. — The  impression  is  quite  prevalent 
in  society  that  teachers,  as  a  class,  are  of  inferior  business  capacity — that,  in 
other  words,  no  man  is  a  teacher  who  can  do  any  thing  else.  This  is  gradually 
wearing  away,  it  is  true,  but  it  still  has  a  strong  hold  upon  the  public  mind, 
and  teachers  meet  it  every  day,  and  every  where.  Popular  authors  have  car- 
icatured the  teacher,  and  held  him  up  the  world's  laughter;  and  the  very 
outreness  of  their  delineations  has  given  them  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  mind. 

If  there  was  ever  any  foundation  for  this,  not  also  pertaining  to  all  other 
professions  and  callings, — which  we  do  not  believe, —  there  is  none  now.  It  is 
getting  to  be  understood  by  business  men  that  the  quickness,  decision,  knowl- 
edge of  character  and  accuracy  of  knowledge  requisite  for  a  successful  teacher 
are  the  very  qualifications  requisite  for  a  successful  business  man.  Hence 
able  teachers  are  continually  called  away  to  agencies,  etc.,  that  require 
shrewdness,  activity,  and  honesty.  And  such  persons  invariably  take  the  lead 
in  their  new  positions.  We  have  in  mind  many  such  in  our  own  and  adjoin- 
ing states,  and  all  can  recall  such.  We  are  glad  to  hear  of  such  cases;  for, 
though  we  miss  them  from  the  profession,  they  help  to  break  down  this  dis- 
abling predjudice.  But  it  is  not  confined  to  agencies  alone.  Almost  all  of  our 
lawyers,  ministers,  physicians,  and  many  of  our  leading  business  men,  have 
at  some  time  in  their  lives  been  teachers.  Now  it  is  certain  that,  in  all  such 
cases,  the  better  teacher  each  person  was,  the  better  he  succeeded  in  his  after 
calling;  and  the  poorer  teacher  he  was,  the  less  successful.  The  fact  is,  it  re- 
quires the  highest  order  of  talent  to  make  an  able  and  successful  teacher;  and 
many  of  these,  who  now  sneer  at  the  teacher  and  his  calling,  would  find,  if 
places  were  changed,  that  it  would  tax  all  their  powers  of  body  and  mind  to 
maintain  a  respectable  standing  in  their  new  position. 

Proceedings  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association. — Again  would  we  call  the 
attention  of  the  State  Association  and  its  oflicers  to  the  project  of  publishing  a 
full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  that  body,  together  with  the  addresses  deliv- 
ered and  papers  read  before  it.  Many  of  the  most  valuable  and  practical  ideas 
advanced  during  the  sessions  are  thrown  out  during  the  discussions  upon  the 
subjects  of  the  programme.  An  abstract  of  these  discussions,  not  generally 
embraced  in  a  mere  report  of  proceedings,  would  be  read  with  interest  and 
profit  by  all,  and  would  be  worthy  of  preservation  in  form  for  future  use.  The 
addresses  and  other  papers  are  generally  the  result  of  much  careful  thought 
and  close  study,  by  the  best  minds  among  the  educators  of  the  state  or  country. 
They  contain  the  writer's  best  thoughts  upon  the  subject,  and  are  worthy  of  a 
larger  circulation  than  they  obtain  by  the  listening  to  them.  Besides  the  rea- 
sons already  advanced,  such  a  course  would  add  importance  to  the  occasion  in 
the  minds  of  all,  and  especially  of  those  who  are  to  api:)ear  on  the  programme, 
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and,  as  a  result,  the  i)ai)t'rs  preseuted  would  some  times  be  ol'  a  higher  order, 
and  additional  interest  would  attach  to  the  whole  occasion. 

We  suggest  that  the  surplus  funds  left  iu  the  treasury  each  session  might 
well  be  expended  in  this  direction,  especially  in  view  of  the  experience  of  the 
Association  on  one  or  two  previous  occasions.  By  embracing  these  proceedings 
in  an  enlarged  number  of  the  Teacher,  the  cost  would  not  be  very  great. 

Renew  your  Subscriptioxs. —  Now  that  the  long  vacation  is  passed,  our  fellow 
teachers  have  already  entered  or  are  preparing  to  commence  another  year's 
labor.  For  those  who  have  read  the  Teacher  during  the  past  year,  no  words 
are  necessary  to  induce  them  to  renew  their  subscriptions:  only  a  reminder 
that  their  subscriptions  have  expired  is  needed.  May  we  not  also  ask  of  them 
that  they  will  use  their  influence  in  increasing  the  circulation  of  this  journal? 
Very  many^  we  may  say  the  large  majority,  of  the  teachers  of  the  state  have 
no  reading  of  the  kind  whatever.  With  many  of  these  it  is  only  necessary 
that  their  attention  be  called  to  the  aid  such  a  journal  will  aiford  them  in  their 
daily  labors,  as  well  as  to  its  influence  in  promoting  the  cause  of  education  and 
the  interests  of  the  profession  generally. 

Our  watch-word  is  Improvement.  An  earnest  efl'ort  will  be  made  by  all 
connected  with  the  Teacher  to  make  its  future  numbers  more  serviceable  to  the 
teachers  of  the  state  than  previous  ones  have  been.  For  this  purpose  increased 
labor  and  expense  are  necessary,  and  a  larger  circulation  is  needed  to  meet 
them.  Will  you  interest  yourselves  in  the  matter  by  calling  your  fellow 
teachers'  attention  to  the  subject? 

In  the  Maine  Xormal  for  August,  the  editor  closes  his  notice  of  the  —  then 
—  approaching  conventions  of  teachers  at  Nashville  with  the  words  "Let 
Maine  be  represented  at  Nashville."  We  are  happy  to  inform  him  that  she 
was  represented  there,  and  well  too.  One  lady.  Miss  (the  name  has  escaped 
us),  of  Gardiner,  went  all  the  way  there  for  the  sole  purpose  of  attending  the 
associations,  and  was  the  only  immediate  rejjresentative  of  the  state.  Did  she 
not  show  her  zeal  iu  her  profession?  We  will  venture  much  that  she  is  an 
earnest  and  progressive  teacher  —  one  who  is  not  to  be  deterred  by  slight  diffi- 
culties; and  if  any  persons  are  in  need  of  a  wide-awake  teacher,  we  advise 
them  to  correspond  with  her. 


THE    NATIONAL     CONVENTIONS     OF     EDUCATORS     AT 
NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE. 

National  Ccnvention  ok  School  Superixtexdents. 

About  forty  active  and  visiting  members  of  this  Association  convened  on 
Monday,  August  17th,  in  the  Representatives'  Hall  of  the  Tennessee  State 
Capitol.  A  dozen  states  were  rej)resented.  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio,  President, 
in  the  chair.     L.  Van  Bokkelen,  of  Maryland,  Secretary. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  McDowell,  of  Carroll  county,  Tenn.,  opened  the  exercises  with 
prayer. 

President  White  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. In  1866  seven  or  eight  Superintendents  met  in  Harrisburg  for  the 
purpose  of  an  organization  of  this  kind.  They  subsequently  met  at  different 
43 
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times,  organized  in  form,  and  appointed  a  meeting  in  Washington  in  December, 
1866,  at  which  time  and  place  a  half-dozen  State  Superintendents  and  twenty 
City  Superintendents  assembled  and  engaged  themselves  principally  in  urging 
upon  the  General  Government  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  National  Bureau 
of  Education.  The  second  regular  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in  In- 
dianapolis, in  the  summer  of  1867. 

The  principal  work  done  at  this  —  the  third  —  meeting  of  the  Association  is 
found  condensed  in  the  following  adopted  resolutions: 

Jie^olved,  That  state,  county  and  city  superintendents  are  indispensable  to  any  system  of 
public  instruction. 

Resolved,  That  the  township  in  civil  districts  is  the  true  unit  of  school  organization,  and 
should  constitute  a  siugle  district,  with  a  board  of  school-officers  elected  by  the  voters  of  the 
entire  district,  and  empowered  to  levy  taxes  for  school  purposes,  erect  school-houses,  employ 
teachers  and  otherwise  take  the  entire  local  control  and  management  of  the  school. 

Hesolved,  That  the  property  of  the  state  should  educate  the  children  of  the  state. 

Resolved,  That,  to  secure  a  certain  annual  income  for  a  sufficient  number  of  months,  a  tax 
should  be  levied  upon  all  the  property,  equitablj'  distributed  so  as  to  give  each  child  equal 
educational  privileges. 

Resolved,  That  a  local  tax  should  be  levied  to  continue  the  school  In  efficient  operation  for 
at  least  eight  months  each  year. 

An  able  address  was  delivered  in  the  evening  by  President  E.  E.  White  on 
Free  Education. 

The  officers-elect  are :  President — J.  W.  Bulkley,  Brooklyn.  Vice  Presidents — 
Hon.  E.  E.  White,  Ohio;  Prof.  E.  E.  Lawrence,  Nashville;  Hon.  T.  W.  Con- 
way, Louisiana.  Secretaries — Dr.  Van  Bokkelen,  Maryland,  and  J.  M.  Olcott, 
Indiana. 


National  Normal-School  Association. 

This  Association  held  its  sessions  in  the  same  Representative  Hall,  on  Tues- 
day, August  20th.  D.  B.  Hagar,  of  Mass.,  President,  in  the  chair.  W.  E. 
Crosby,  of  Ohio,  Secretary. 

The  forenoon  passed  in  discussions  which  resulted  finally  in  the  passage  of 
the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  state  normal  schools,  for  the  education  of  teachers,  are  essential  for  the  effi- 
cient operation  of  public  instruction. 

Resolved,  That  the  model  school,  including  a  school  of  observation  and  a  school  of  practice, 
is  an  important,  if  not  an  essential,  element  of  a  normal  school. 

In  the  afternoon  the  subject  of  normal  instruction  in  Geography  was  taken 
up.  One  would  begin  his  teaching  of  geography  with  a  globe;  another  would 
first  give  the  children  an  idea  of  the  surface  of  the  earth;  another  would  give 
his  pupils,  in  the  first  place,  an  idea  of  locality,  and  then  have  them  locate  all 
the  objects  with  which  they  are  acquainted,  with  special  reference  to  a  merid- 
ian line;  another  thought  the  best  plan  would  be  to  start  out  with  the  geo- 
graphical unit,  which  is  the  earth  itself;  another,  that  the  child  could  not 
possibly  comprehend  the  whole  before  he  had  been  taught  to  know  anything 
of  a  part  thereof;  and  so  on,  until,  on  motion,  any  further  discussion  on  the 
subject  was  ruled  out. 

In  the  evening  Prof.  Newall,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Balti- 
more, read  a  paper  on  Text-Books.  After  euumeratiug  the  mauy  evils  of  our 
text-books,  Prof.  Newall  suggested  the  following  remedies  for  the  said  evils: 

1st.    We  can  withhold  our  official  approval  from  books  which  are  not  up  to  the  mark. 
2d.    We  can  devote  a  larger  share  ot  our  time  to  the  teaching  of  our  students. 
3d.    We  might  devote  our  energies  to  the  preparation  of  suitable  text  books  in  the  various 
branches  of  study. 

Officers-elect:  President  —  M.  A.  Newall,  of  Maryland.     Vice  Presidents  — 

John  Ogden,  of  Tennessee;  J.  M.  Olcott,  of  Indiana;  J.  W.  Bulkley,  of  New 
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York;  "W.  M.  Colby,  of  Arkansas.    Secretary — A.  S.  Barber,  District  of  Colum- 
bia.    Treasurer — E.  C.  Hewett,  of  Illinois. 


National  Teachers'  Association. 

This  Educational  Convention  met  in  the  same  hall  as  the  other  Associations. 
The  session  continued  two  days,  August  19th  and  20th.  Dr.  Gregory  of  Illi- 
nois, President,  Dr.  Van  Bokkelen,  of  Maryland,  Secretary. 

After  prayer  by  Eev.  Dr.  Skinner,  of  Nashville,  and  singing  by  the  young 
women  (colored)  of  Fisk  Seminary,  Nashville, 

General  John  Eaton,  Jr.,  State  Superintendent  of  Publ  ic  Instruction  of  Tennes- 
see, in  behalf  of  the  Educators  of  Tennessee,  bid  welcome  the  Teachers  of  the  Na- 
tion then  and  there  assembled.  At  the  close  of  his  welcome  words,  he  intro- 
duced Dr.  Lindsley,  of  Nashville,  to  the  Association,  who  proffered,  in  the 
kindliest  manner,  the  hospitalities  of  the  City  of  Nashville.  Then  came  Ex- 
Gov.  Neil  Brown,  and,  in  behalf  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, tendered  the  free  use  of  the  Hall  and  Senate  Chamber  of  this  grand 
Capitol  the  members  of  this  Association  for  this  annual  meeting. 

President  Gregory  replied  to  those  addresses  in  an  eloquent  and  happy 
manner. 

Ex-Senator  Foote,  of  Mississippi,  was  introduced  to  the  Association,  and 
made  an  able  speech  of  an  hour  in  favor  of  the  greatest  education  for  the 
masses  of  the  people — colored  as  well  as  whites.  Ex-Gov.  Brown  took  the 
same  position.  And  in  this  —  in  my  opinion  —  is  the  work  done  by  the  Nash- 
ville Educational  meetings. 

To  have  this  paper  brief, —  comments  can  not  be  made  upon  the  able  papers 
and  addresses  of  sucM  men  as  President  Chadbourne,  of  Wisconsin ;  President 
Andrews,  of  Ohio;  Dr.  McGuffey,  of  Virginia;  Prof.  North,  of  New  York; 
Hon.  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio;  Judge  Patterson,  of  Tennessee;  Prof.  Richards, 
of  Washington;  Dr.  Lindsley,  of  Tennessee;  and  others,  upon  such  topics  as 
Normal  Instruction  in  our  colleges;  The  Higher  Education  of  Woman  contrast- 
ed with  that  of  Man;  etc. 

Especial  mention  should  be  made  of  the  powerful  and  encouraging  address 
of  General  Howard,  respecting  the  education  of  the  freedmen. 

President  Gregory's  evening  address  was  the  address  of  the  session.  It  was 
—  in  part  —  like  a  bomb-shell  thrown  among  so  many  college  men.  A  com- 
mittee on  President's  address  was  appointed,  but  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  did  not  like  to  handle  it  and  reported  "that,  inasmuch  as 
time  will  not  allow  your  committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  President's 
address,  and  injustice  to  the  President  and  this  Association  to  make  a  report 
at  this  session,  the  committee  recommends  that  this  subject  be  postponed  and 
taken  up  at  the  next  session  of  the  Association." 

'Ihe  following  are  some  of  the  adopted  resolutions  following  discussions: 

Resolved,  That,  as  means  for  providing  our  schools  with  competent  teachers,  six  class  of 
agencies  are  required.  9.  Normal  scliools  of  a  high  gra<le.  2.  J«ormal  departments,  normal 
classes,  or  normal  instruction  in  our  colleges  and  other  institutions  of  learning.  ;}.  Normal 
Institutes  continuing  from  four  to  six  weeks,  and  doing  the  work  of  brief  normal  schools.  4. 
Teachers'  Institutes.  5.  Teachers'  associations  and  meetings.  6.  Educational  periodicals 
and  works. 

Resolved.  1.  That  our  schemes  of  education  in  all  institutions,  excepting  those  that  are  di- 
rectly professional,  should  be  such  as  to  secure  for  the  student  both  knowledge  and  mental 
discibline. 

2.  "That  moral  training  and  mental  culture  are  essential  endowments  in  the  preparation  for 
an  employment  in  life,  and  that  all  attempts  of  special  study  of  sciences  without  the.se  must 
ftiil  to  secure  the  best  result,  even  in  the  Bclenceg  selected. 
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3.  That  the  public  schools  should  embrace  such  a  range  of  studies  as  to  fit  students  for  the 
college,  so  that  no  other  preparatory  school  should  be  needed. 

4.  That  the  simple  college,  according  to  our  American  usage  of  that  term,  is  the  highest  in- 
stitution for  general  culture  in  distinction  from  professional  schools. 

5.  That  the  university,  in  the  American  meaning  of  the  word,  is  a  combination  of  colleges, 
including  the  simple  college  and  such  other  scientific  and  professional  schools  as  the  state  is 
bound  to  provide  for  the  citizens. 

Jiesolved,  That  we,  as  members  of  this  Association,  hereby  renew  our  confidence  in  the  sen- 
timents of  the  preamble  of  our  constitution,  which  are  in  these  words :  "  To  elevate  the  char- 
acter and  advance  the  interests  of  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of 
popular  education  in  the  TInited  States ;  and  therefore,  that  we  consider  it  our  special  duty  to 
sympathize  with  the  teachers  of  our  elementary  schools,  and  to  encourage  them  to  so  devote 
themselves  to  their  calling  as  to  secure  the  confidence  and  supportofthe  friends  of  education ; 
and  that  we  also  hold  ourselves  ready  to  advocate  and  defend  the  universal  free  education  of 
all  the  youths  of  our  country." 

The  usual  resolutions  of  compliment  and  thanks  were  passed. 

Persons  desiring  a  book  containing  full  proceedings  and  the  valuable  papers 
read  before  the  association  can  correspond  with  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Van  Bok- 
kelen,  Baltimore. 

OflScers-Elect:  President  —  Dr.  Van  Bokkelen,  of  Maryland.  Vice-Presidents 
—  J.  W.  Bulkley,  New  York;  D.  C.  Hagar,  Massachusetts;  J.  W.  Andrews, 
Ohio;  J.  M.  Gregory,  Illinois;  John  Eaton,  Tennessee;  B.  Mallon,  Georgia; 
"W.  M.  Colby,  Arkansas;  J.  M.  Olcott,  Indiana;  D.  F.  Wells,  Iowa;  J.  "W. 
Dodd,  Kentucky;  C.  W.  Clarke,  Mississippi.  Secretary — W.  F.  Crosby,  Ohio; 
Treasurer  —  J.  L.  Barber,  Washington,  D.  C.  Councillors — E.  L.  Wells,  Illi- 
nois; John  Ogden,  Tennessee;  W.  H.  McGuffey,  Virginia;  Thomas  Smith, 
Arkansas;  H.  H.  Tucker,  Georgia;  Edward  North,  New  York;  W.  A.  Bell, 
Indiana;  Z.  Richards,  District  of  Columbia;  E.  E.  White,  Ohio;  H.  R.  Pease, 
Mississippi;  S.  Pretty  man,  Kentucky;  W.  R.  Creary,  Maryland;  J.D.Phil- 
brick,  Massachusetts;  J.  B.  Wickersham,  Pennsylvania;  B.  G.  Northrup, 
Connecticut;  C.  H.  Allen,  Wisconsin;  A.  P.  Stone,  Maine. 

New  Orleans,  Columbus  and  Albany  were  spoken  of  as  places  for  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Association.     Choice  of  place  is  left  to  the  offic'^rs. 

Incidents. —  The  one  hundred  educators  of  the  Association  visited  Mrs.  Pres- 
ident Polk  at  her  residence  in  Nashville.  Each  one  of  the  visitors  was  pre- 
sented to  Mrs.  Polk  by  Ex-Gov.  Foote,  of  Mississippi.  The  hour  was  too  short 
to  enjoy  all  the  beauty  and  attractiveness  of  the  parlors  and  Mrs.  Polk  and  her 
daughters.  The  visitors  marched  in  procession  by  and  around  the  grave  of 
the  President,  which  is  in  front  of  the  mansion. 

A  few  of  the  members  visited  the  Hermitage,  which  is  about  twelve  miles 
from  Nashville.  The  Hermitage  and  surroundings  are  in  poor  repair  —  un- 
worthy the  fame  of  Jackson. 

Others  visited  Murfreesboro,  and  came  back  fully  satisfied  with  the  time 
thus  spent. 

Many  visited  the  fortifications  in  and  around  Nashville,  the  Soldiers'  Ceme- 
tery, etc. 

Several  hundred  colored  per-sons  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Association, 
principally  at  evening  sessions. 

The  music  was  given  by  colored  girls  from  the  Fisk  Seminary,  and  was  often 
cheered. 

Our  President  told  a  family  with  whom  he  was  dining  that,  if  they  and 
their  sympathizers  would  allow  their  prejudices  to  keep  them  from  partaking 
of  the  benefits  of  free  schools  the  time  must  come  in  a  few  years  when  the  col- 
ored population  of  the  state  would  stand  highest  in  education. 

One  of  the  sights  of  Nashville  was  a  black  of  18  or  20  years  of  age  seated  on 
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a  stone-wall  and  reading  aloud  from  a  newspaper  to  the  edification  of  a  score 
of  his  brethern,  wide-eyed  and  open-mouthed,  around  and  below  him. 

In  the  responses  from  the  states,  it  seemed  to  be  in  order  to  brag  up  one's 
state,  tell  its  sobriquet,  etc.  As  this  was  the  precedent,  the  delegate  from  Illi- 
nois did  his  best  to  place  his  state  in  the  front,  saying,  among  other  things, 
that  when  the  nation  wished  a  man  to  liberate  four  millions  of  slaves  from 
bondage,  it  came  to  Illinois  and  took  Abraham  Lincoln;  that  when  it  wished  a 
man  to  lead  the  Union  armies  to  victory,  it  came  to  Illinois  and  took  tanner 
Grant;  that  we  are  called  suckers,  perhaps,  because  we  suck  up  such  men  as 
Dr.  Gregory  from  Michigan,  President  Edwards  from  Missouri,  Sup't  Pickard 
from  Wisconsin,  etc.;  that  we  had  of  late  furnished  a  number  of  presidential 
candidates,  and  we  could  continue  to  do  thus  for  all  time  to  come.  The  names 
of  Lincoln  and  Grant  were  loudly  applauded. 

An  incident  worthy  of  notice  is  that  we  found  all  our  hotel-bills  had  been 
settled  by  the  city  authorities. 

At  four  o'clock  Friday  morning  about  fifty  of  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion started  by  railroad  for  Mammoth  Cave.  About  fifteen  States  were  repre- 
sented. At  eight  o'clock  left  the  railroad  at  Cave  City  for  the  cave,  nine  miles 
distant.  Stage  fare  $2.50.  Visited  a  Kentucky  school  en  route.  Took  dinner 
at  Cave  Hotel.  Slim  and  slender  women,  in  Bloomer  costume,  paired  off  with 
men  in  uniform  roundabouts  and  caps, —  women  with  canes  and  men  with 
lamps.  Took  a  walk  of  six  miles  under  ground.  Beautiful  sights,  deep  sol- 
emnities, and  nobler  aspirations.  Starry  Chamber  the  grand  enchantment  of 
the  afternoon.  Good  appetites  for  supper,  and  afterward,  upon  looking  around, 
wondered  if  'any  old  fellow  had  got  mixed  with  the  boys.'  At  eight  next 
morning  started  for  an  eighteen  mile  walk.  Women  fifty  years  of  age  came 
out  in  good  spirits  and  strength.  The  grand  and  sublime  of  this  day  are  Echo 
River  and  Mary's  Bower.  Instrumental  Music,  Songs,  Speeches  and  Lunch 
sandwich  the  journeys.  Exit  at  7  o'clock  p.m.  Supper.  Bills  $8.80  each. 
Stage  to  Cave  City  an<l  homeward  bound.  E.  L.  WELLS. 


PERSONAL  ITEMS. 

Wk  take  the  following  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Sept.  1,  1868: 

JResigned.—A  cominunication,  tendering  his  resignation  as  Principal  of  tlie  Brown  School, 
was  received  from  S.  H.  White.    The  communication  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Guilford  presented  the  following: 

Meaolved,  That  the  resignation  of  8.  H.  White,  Principal  of  the  Brown  School,  he  accepted, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  express  to  him  our  entire  satisfaction  with  the  measure  of  success 
which  has  attended  his  efforts  during  the  past  nine  years,  and  cheerfVilly  recommend  him  to 
the  friends  of  education  wherever  his  future  may  be  cast,  as  a  faithful  and  successful  instruct- 
or whom  this  board  would  be  happy  to  retahi. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

This  well-merited  compliment  to  our  valued  coeditor  echoes  but  the  univer- 
sal sentiment  of  those  competent  to  judge.  W^e  doubt  not  but,  in  the  new  field 
of  labor  to  which  he  is  called,  he  will  win  for  himself  a  place  among  the  very 
foremost.  Already  the  Peoria  normal  school  is  au  assured  success.  The  seats 
are  all  full;  and  both  people  and  pupils  will  find  a  thoroughness  of  drill,  and 
an  elevation  of  scholarship  and  culture,  ennobled  by  high  aims,  that  will  ren- 
der the  school  an  honor  to  all. 

Geoeqe  M.  Gaok,  late  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  in  Farraington, 
Maine,  and  Editor  of  the  Maine  Normal,  has  been  elected  Principal  of  tho 
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second  State  Normal  School  of  Minnesota,  at  Mankato,  and  has  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  position.  We  congratulate  the  teachers  of  Minnesota  upon 
such  an  accession  to  their  number. 

Misses  Sophia  and  Jane  E.  Chapin,  for  some  years  well  known  as  very- 
successful  teachers  in  the  High  School  of  Springfield,  but  lately  of  Chicago, 
leave  soon  for  California  for  a  year's  absence. 

The  Kansas  State  Teachers'  Association  recommend  the  party  conventions  to 
nominate  Prof.  H.  B.  Norton,  of  the  Normal  School,  for  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction. 

The  salary  of  Miss  Johnson,  Principal  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  School 
at  Farmington,  has  been  raised  to  $2,000.  Miss  Johnson  is  doing  an  excellent 
work. 

Mk.  Jephthah  IIobbs  ('Pupillus'  of  the  Teacher)  returns  to  this  State  from 
Indiana,  and  takes  the  place  of  Mr.  Hurty  as  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Paris. 

Mr.  J.  HuRTY  takes  the  Superlntendency  of  the  schools  at  Charleston,  in 
place  of  Mr.  S.  M.  Dickey.     "VVe  have  not  learned  what  becomes  of  Mr.  D. 

Died,  in  Danville,  Sept.  12th,  after  a  short  illness,  Prof.  James  F.  Spilman, 
for  four  years  Principal  and  Superintendent  of  the  city  schools.  Mr.  Spilman 
was  a  fine  teacher,  much  beloved  by  his  pupils,  and  greatly  respected  in  the 
community;  and  in  his  death  Danville  has  experienced  a  great  loss. 

J.  A.  Clark,  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  has  been  elected  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  Danville,  in  place  of  Mr.  Spilman,  recently  deceased. 


CO  UNTY  INSTITUTES. 


Clark  County  Teachers'  Institute  held  a  five-days'  session  in  Marshall, 
commencing  Aug.  24th.  The  institute  was  well  patronized  by  both  teachers 
and  citizens.  One  hundred  and  two  teachers  were  in  attendance, — an  increase 
of  33  per  cent,  over  our  last  session.  Instructions  were  given  in  Grammar, 
Arithmetic,  and  Object  Teaching,  by  Prof.  Hurty,  of  Paris;  in  Frimary  Reading, 
by  Miss  E.  J.  Crane;  in  Reading  and  Phonic  Analysis,  by  Mr.  James  Graham; 
in  U.S.  History,  hj  Mr.  Samuel  Kimlin;  and  in  Spelling,  Geography,  and  Theory 
and  Art  of  Teaching,  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Griffith.  The  above  exercises  were  rendered 
very  interesting  and  instructive,  and  it  is  hoped  that  teachers  will  return  to 
their  labors  invigorated  and  encouraged.  At  no  former  time  have  the  teachers 
and  friends  of  education  in  this  section  of  the  country,  had  so  good  reason  for 
being  encouraged  to  persevere.  Our  whole  country  seems  interested  in  the 
cause  of  education.  The  people  are  turning  their  attention  from  political  issues 
to  public  improvement,  and  are  imposing  heavy  taxes  upon  themselves  in 
in  order  to  support  good  schools  and  build  good  school-houses.  Why  this  por- 
tion of  Illinois  is  called  'Egypt' — a  name  that  savors  of  reproach — we  know 
not.  If  moral  and  intellectual  darkness  have  existed  heretofore,  they  by  no 
means  cover  the  face  of  Southern  Illinois  to-day.  The  Nile  of  educational  in- 
terest and  intellectual  improvement  has  overllowed  our  modern  Egypt,  irri- 
gating the  soil  of  our  mind,  and  the  harvest  promises  to  be  plentiful.  Lectures 
were  delivered  by  Prof.  Hurty,  Jas.  Dawson  (Co.  Sup't.),  Messrs.  Ryan,  Kimlin, 
and  Griffith.     The  following  resolutions,  among  others,  were  adopted: 
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Resolved,  That  we  appreciate  the  erreat  work  porformed  by  the  able  faculty  of  our  State 
Normal  University,  and  we  recognize  the  superiority  of  the  attainments  of  the  students  who 
have  attended  that  Institution. 

Resolved,  That  we  would  hail  with  pleasure  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  in  South- 
ern Illinois  by  state  endowment. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  noticed  the  marked  difference  between  our  schools  now  and  our 
schools  a  few  years  since,  and  we  give  our  worthy  County  Superintendent,  James  Dawson, 
our  thanks  for  the  energetic  earnestness  he  has  shown  in  bringing  about  this  great  change. 

William  C.  Griffith,  Secretary. 

Clay  County. — The  attendance  of  the  Institute  here  was  not  large;  still,  a 
good  work  was  done  and  an  encouraging  interest  manifested.  Mr.  Thompson 
gave  instruction  in  Primary  Teaching;  Mr.  Eussel),  in  Arithmetic;  Mr.  Dray- 
ton, in  Grammar;  i\Ir.  Wisehart,  in  Spelling;  and  Mr.  Rusk,  in  Geography. 
Messrs.  Thompson  and  Rusk  gave  evening  lectures.  A  resolution  was  passed 
that  all  teachers  who,  without  reasonable  excuse,  fail  to  attend  the  County 
Institute,  are  guilty  of  a  neglect  of  duty,  and  that  the  fact  should  be  noted  on 
their  certificates. 

Ogle  County. — This  Institute  was  held  at  Forreston,  from  Oct.  6th  to  9th  in- 
clusive. The  lecturers  were  Pres.  Edwards  and  Prof.  E.  C.  Hewett,  of  Normal, 
and  Geo.  W.  Perkins,  Esq.,  of  Chicago.  Prof.  Edwards  had  entire  charge,  and 
Prof.  Hewett  gave  instruction  in  Geography  and  History.  Lively  discussions 
were  had  upon  some  of  the  vital  educational  questions  of  the  day.  The  teach- 
ers of  Ogle  county  evidently  apj^reciate  the  benefits  of  an  institute  and  have 
right  ideas  on  the  question  of  its  efficiency. 

Hancock  County. — From  the  printed  proceedings  of  the  Institute  in  Hancock, 
held  Sept.  1st,  we  judge  that  the  exercises  were  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 
Exercises  were  conducted  by  Messrs.  E.  S.  Bertram,  L.  D.  Chambers,  F.  C. 
Crane,  A.  R.  Jordon,  G.  W.  Batchelder,  J.  C.  Paxton,  and  Misses  Calkins, 
Campbell,  Mann,  and  others.  An  evening  lecture,  on  Educational  Failure  was 
delivered  by  G.  W.  Batchelder,  Esq.  F.  C.  Crane,  Esq.,  was  chosen  President 
for  the  next  year. 

Marion  County. — The  Institute  met  at  Salem,  September  8th,  and  continued 
in  session  four  days.  Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  weather,  the  attend- 
ance was  fair,  there  was  much  interest  manifested,  and  teachers  returned  to 
their  schools  encouraged  and  strengthened.  Drills  in  the  various  branches 
taught  in  the  common  schools  were  conducted  by  Messrs.  Thompson,  Crowell, 
Geo.  P.  Slade,  and  Prof.  Loomis.  Various  resolutions  were  adopted,  one  of 
which  shows  a  spirit  worthy  of  all  commendation,  viz: 

Rrxnlvrd,  That  the  teacher  who  can  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Institute,  and  will  not,  is  an 
unworthy  member  of  his  profession. 

The  County  Superintendent,  Hugh  Moore,  Esq.,  was  chosen  President  for 
another  year. 

Livingston  County. — The  regular  session  of  the  Institute  in  this  county  was 
held  at  Chatsworth,  commencing  September  9th,  and  continuing  three  days. 
The  attendance  was  good,  and  the  exercises  wore  profitable.  One  of  the  best 
features  of  the  occasion  was  the  unanimity  with  which  the  members  took  part 
in  the  programme.  The  time  was  spent  entirely  in  earnest  work,  considering 
questions  which  arise  daily  in  the  experience  of  every  teacher.  Prof.  Stetson, 
of  Normal,  by  his  presence  and  counsel,  added  much  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
institute.  Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was  one  strongly  indorsing  the 
course  of  the  County  Superintendent,  H.  H.  Hill,  Esq.,  in  giving  his  time  and 
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energy  to  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  schools  of  the  county.  It  was 
decided  to  meet  again  next  spring,  at  Pontiac,  for  a  session  of  two  weeks. 

Iroqcois  County. — At  its  annual  meeting,  September  Ist,  the  Iroquois  County 
Institute  reorganized  for  the  next  year  by  the  election  of  N.  M.  Bancroft  Pres- 
ident. Besides  having  the  usual  amount  of  assistance  from  its  own  members, 
the  institute  was  favored  with  the  presence  of  Professors  Knapp,  Wilson,  Smith, 
Wheeler,  and  Snovv,  who,  by  their  able  remarks,  added  much  to  the  profit  of 
the  occasion.  The  cause  of  the  common  schools  is  receiving  an  attention  in  this 
county  never  before  shown. 

DuPagk  County  Institute  met  at  Wheaton,  in  the  Court  House,  Sept.  1st, 
1868,  and  continued  until  Friday  noon,  Sept.  4th.  There  were  about  eighty 
teachers  present,  besides  quite  a  number  of  spectators.  All  seemed  interested 
in  the  proceedings.  New  and  abridged  methods  of  teaching  the  various 
branches  of  study  were  discussed.  The  advantages  of  teaching  by  topic,  and 
directing  the  attention  of  pupils  to  natural  objects,  as  a  hai3])y  means  of  illus- 
trating the  various  branches,  were  highly  recommended  to  the  teachers.  The 
weather  was  pleasant  most  of  the  time,  and  we  think  all  were  both  pleased 
and  profited  by  the  exercises.  Our  Superintendent,  Mr.  Richmond,  seemed  as 
zealous  as  ever  in  the  cause  of  education.  And  we  feel  that  our  thanks  are 
particularly  due  to  the  members  of  Wheaton  College  for  their  kind  interest  in 
our  proceedings;  also  to  Miss  S.  L.  Stocking  and  Miss  N.  Cunningham,  who 
contributed  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  institute.  Our  next  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Downer's  Grove,  some  time  during  the  sj^ring  months. 

Minnie  S.  Stearns,  Sec'y- 

Mercer  County. —  A  Normal  Class  was  lately  held  in  this  place  by  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Dickey,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Walker,  and  Mr.  S.  B.  Atwater,  County  Superintendent. 
The  high  character  of  the  two  former,  as  public  instructors,  all  through  the 
northern   part  of  the  state  —  the  principal  field  of  their  educational  labors 

—  secured  a  good  attendance  of  the  teachers  of  Mercer  county.  About  forty 
attended  the  class  during  its  session  of  six  weeks.  That,  for  a  beginning,  is 
certainly  a  success,  far  exceeding  the  anticipations  of  its  projectors,  and,  we 
are  credibly  informed,  outnumbering  the  average  daily  attendance  at  the  first 
State  Normal  Class.  The  course  of  instruction  embraced  reading,  grammar, 
arithmetic,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  The  latter  was  illus- 
trated, during  the  last  four  weeks  of  the  term,  by  a  juvenile  class.  As  far  as 
we  are  able  to  learn,  those  who  embraced  this  opportunity  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  the  art  of  teaching  are  entirely  satisfied,  and  we  anticipate  a  radical 
improvement  in  our  system  —  or,  perhaps,  we  should  say  want  of  system  —  of 
instruction  as  the  result  of  this  eflbrt.  In  no  other  branch  of  our  civilization 
is  reformation  so  imperatively  demanded  as  in  the  school-room.  The  errors 
there  taught  often  accompany  us  to  the  grave,  and  are  never  uprooted  without 
herculean  eff'ort.     To  render  our   public  schools  what  they  are  designed  to  be 

—  the  People's  Colleges  —  it  is  essentially  necessary  to  raise  the  standard  of 
teachers.  That  was  the  main  idea  in  getting  up  the  Normal  Class.  In  that  it 
was  a  success.  In  this  connection,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
correct  an  erroneous  impression.  Mr.  Atwater  is  charged  with  mercenary  mo- 
tives in  getting  up  Normal  Classes,  Institutes,  etc.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  such  is  not  the  case,  that  in  stead  of  gaining,  he  pays  out  more  than  he 
receives.  Ilis  object  in  getting  up  such  associations  is  to  bring  teachers  to- 
gether, that  they  may  compare  their  modes  of  teaching,  discard  the  erro- 
neous, disseminate  the  good,  and  thus  raise  the  standard.  In  the  present  in- 
stance he  paid  $100  out  of  his  own  pocket  to  defray  expenses.       Aiedo  Kecord. 

Randolph  County. — The  Institute  commenced  its  session  Aug.  24th,  and  con- 
tinued five  days.  The  exercises,  though  of  a  somewhat  miscellaneous  charac- 
ter, were  practical,  and  developed  an  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
which  will  favorably  affect  the  instruction  in  many  of  the  schools  during  the 
coining  winter.  The  educators  of  the  county  are  waking  to  a  realization  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  special  preparation  for  those  who  would  succeed  in  school 
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work,  and  are  taking  hold  of  the  matter  in  earnest.  Drill  exercises  were  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  Hewett,  of  N^ormal,  in  GeograpJit/,  JUsioiy  and  Arithmetic. 
The  Professor  also  gave  a  lecture  ou  the  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching.  J.  S. 
Stevenson  drilled  the  class  in  Reading.  Xot  a  little  of  the  interest  of  the  occa- 
sion was  owing  to  the  presence  of  0.  Blackman,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  who  present- 
ed his  subject,  Music,  in  a  manner  so  simple  as  to  be  within  the  comprehension 
of  any  child  and  the  ability  of  every  teacher.  Evening  lectures  were  delivered 
by  Mr.  C.  M.  Dinsmore,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Carondelet;  and  by  W.  II. 
V.  Raymond,  of  Alton,  and  excellent  essays  were  read  bj"'  Rev.  J.  F.  Stewart 
and  T.  M.  Nichol,  Esq. 

I\STiTDTES  have  been  appointed  to  be  held  as  follows: 
Henry  County,  at  Cambridge,  October  26th  to  30th. 
Lee  County,  at  Malugin's  Gruve,  October  2"th  to  29th. 

In  both  cases  the  Boards  of  Supervisors  have  made  appropriations  to  defray 
expenses,  and  good  work  is  expected. 

Macon  County  Institute  will   be  held  at  Decatur,  October  21st,  22d  and   2;id. 


ED  UCA  TIOXA  L  ITEMS  A  ND  ST  A  TISTICS. 

OUR  OWIs^  STATE. 

Chicago. —  Notwithstanding  the  large  amount  of  educational  school  accom- 
modation furnished  by  the  cit}'  during  the  past  year,  the  demand  for  more 
room  seems  not  one  iota  less.  The  Board  of  Education  and  the  Common  Coun- 
cil are  moving  with  greater  energy  than  ever  before  to  build  new  school- 
liouses.  We  notice,  in  this  connection,  a  disposition  to  supply  the  present 
want  by  the  erection  of  buildings  for  Primary  Schools, —  a  movement  obvi- 
ously for  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  schools.  The  Hayes  School  building, 
calculated  to  accommodate  1000  pupils,  and  one  of  thft  most  substantial  and 
convenient  edifices  of  the  kind  in  the  city,  was  formally  dedicated  on  the  25th 
ult.  Speeches  were  made  by  Hon.  S.  S.  Hayes,  in  whose  honor  the  school  was 
named,  Kev.  Robert  CoUyer,  D.  D.,  Alderman  Woodard,  and  others Dur- 
ing the  month  of  September,  the  average  number  belonging  was  21,270 ;  av- 
erage attendance   20,685:    per    cent,  of  attendance    'J. "2 The   High  School 

opened  with  507  pupils,  79  of  whom  are  in  the  Normal  Department.  S.  F. 
Miller,  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  resigned  his  jjosition  at  the  close  of  the  sum- 
mer term,  to  accept  a  place  in  the  Massachusetts  Agricuhural  College.  Va- 
cancies have  been  filled,  and  new  positions  occupied,  by  the  following  gentle- 
men :  Albion  Cate,  Esq.,  of  Lockport,  111. ;  Prof.  J.  C.  Pickard,  of  Beloit,  Wis. ; 
and  C.  G.  G.  Paine,  Esq.     Mrs.  G.  V.  Lord  has  been    transferred  to   a  position 

in  the  Normal  Department The  vacant  principalship  of  the  Brown  School 

has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Merrill,  of  Fall  River,  Mass The 

evening  schools  have  opened  with  an  average  attendance  of  74:5  pupils  during 
the  first  week.  An  evening  High  School  has  also  been  opened,  with  an  en- 
rollment of  52  pupils  at  the  commencement. 

Springfield. —  The  Teachers'  Institute  met  in  the  High-School  building  on 
the  12th  inst.,  at  9  a.m.  After  roll-call  and  devotional  exercises,  the  Superin- 
tendent made  some  suggestions  to  the  teachers,  calling  for  a  better  attendance 
on  their  ])art.  The  question  of  school  records  was  brought  u)i,  and  the  slov- 
enly manner  in  which  some  teachers  keep  their  roll-  and  class-books  was  crit- 
icised. The  careless  manner  in  which  many  pupils  are  allowed  to  deface  and 
some  times  destroy  their  books  was  mentioned.  The  use  of  blackboards  was 
urged  upon  the  institute,  some  of  the  teachers  having  hitherto  ignored  this 
valuable  auxiliary  in  instruction.  More  efficient  teaching  in  Reading  was 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  pressing  necessities  in  the  schools.  Preparation 
for  recitation  was  again  pressed  urgently  upon  the  teachers,  and  no  compro- 
mise with  the  lazy  indiflerence  of  many  who  disgrace  our  profession  need  be 
hoped  for  by  those  who  merely  keej)  school  instead  of  teaching.  Prof.  E.  C. 
Hewett,  of  "the  Normal  University,  then  presented  the  subject  of  Geography. 
He  would  have  short  lessons  and  perfect  work,  and  reviews  so  frequent  that 
44 
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what  was  once  learned  should  never  be  forgotten.  The  work  must  be  selected 
from  the  text-book  and,  after  being  presented  in  a  definite  manner  by  the 
teacher,  must  be  thoroughly  mastered.  For  instance,  he  would  have  the 
states  bounded  accurately.  Such  prominent  facts  as  the  two  water-sheds  of 
the  Eocky  Mountains,  where  several  ef  the  great  rivers  of  the  continent  rise 
very  near  each  other,  should  be  noted,  and  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
points  learned,  so  that  44°  N.L.  and  110°  W.L.  and  38°— 41°  N.L.  and  107° 
W.L.  may  stand  as  land-marks  in  the  mind  from  which  to  take  our  reckoning. 
The  connection  of  Geography  with  History,  especially  military  history,  was 
pointed  out,  and  the  events  of  the  old  French  War,  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  campaigns  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  shown  to  depend  on  the  Ge- 
ography of  the  country,  and  that  the  teacher  of  history  must  use  a  map  to 
succeed  properly.  The  productions  of  a  state  should  be  limited  to  a  few  arti- 
cles, and  not  a  stereotype  list  given  for  several  states.  He  would  take  some 
standard  in  areas,  if  possible,  thus  impressing  on  the  pupil's  mind  the  relative 
size  of  the  different  states:  Illinois,  for  example,  being  lYz  times  such  a  state 
as  Massachusetts,  and  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Michigan  being  about  equal.  Ho 
claimed  that  books  are  studied  too  much  and  maps  too  little,  and  in  selecting 
maps  he  would  choose  those  which  are  not  loaded  with  details.  He  then  ex- 
plained how  to  take  up  the  subject.  In  giving  the  lesson  he  would  carefully 
explain  and  point  out  what  he  wished  to  hear  the  next  day  ;  and  all  that  he 
called  for  he  would  have  the  pupils  give  on  the  following  day  with  accuracy 
and  according  to  the  order  laid  down  by  the  teacher.  He  showed  that  the 
primary  teacher  could  present  this  subject  with  great  profit,  beginning  with 
the  school-room,  play-ground,  etc.  He  advocated  map-drawing  in  every 
grade,  even  the  lowest,  claiming  that  ideas  of  distance,  form,  etc.,  can  not  be 
learned  too  early;  that  the  eye  and  hand  need  long  and  careful  training.  The 
method  of  teaching  the  little  ones  to  draw  a  map  of  the  room  was  then  pre- 
sented. In  map-drawing  he  made  the  following  valuable  suggestions: 
(1)  There  should  be  no  boo'ks  or  maps  in  sight,  and  no  rules  used  in  drawing 
lines.  (2)  Just  so  much  should  be  done  at  one  time,  and  no  more.  (3)  The  map 
should  be  as  large  as  the  blackboard  will  allow,  so  that  mistakes  may  be  de- 
tected. (4)  That  the  work  should  be  rapid,  and  finished  in  a  specified  time. 
(5)  That  the  map  should  be  neatly  finished.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  re- 
marks. Prof.  Hewett  received  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  able  and  very  instruct- 
ive lecture.  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Willcutt  was  chosen  Chairman  and  Miss  Mary  J. 
Sell  Secretary  for  the  ensuing  term.  James  0.  Sampson,  Estelia  M.  Hughes, 
Chas.  F.  Willcutt,  Francis  Wiley,  and  Benj.  C.  Suesserott  were  appointed  on 
the  Committee  on    Programme.     After   a  very  profitable  session,  the  Institute 

adjourned  to  meet  on  Saturday,  the  17th  of  October By  the  tenth  annual  Re- 

])ort  of  the  Superintendent,  we  learn  that  the  whole  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled in  this  city  for  the  year  1867-8  was  ."'.106;  the  average  number  belonging, 
21G0;  the  average  number  attending,  2040 ;  and  the  per  cent,  of  attendance, 
94.4.  There  were  2941  cases  of  tardiness.  The  gain  in  the  above  statistics  in 
the  past  two  years  has  been  in  number  enrolled,  654 ;  in  number  belonging, 
4477:  in  nuinber  attending,  5361;  in  per  cent,  of  attendance,  1.4;  while  there 
were  only  36  cases  more  of  tardiness  the  present  year  than  in  1865-6. 

Galesburg. —  From  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  J.  B. 
Roberts,  Esq.,  for  1867-8  we  take  the  following  items:  Whole  number  of  pupils 
enrolled,  2145;  average  number  belonging,  1326 ;  average  daily  attendance, 
1176;  average  per  cent,  of  daily  attendance,  89;  average  cost  of  tuition  per 
scholar  upon  whole  number  enrolled,  $7.55;  upon  the  average  number  be- 
longing, $12.32.  The  increase  in  the  number  enrolled  over  the  preceding  year 
is  322,  or  over  17  per  cent.  Number  of  teachers  employed,  29;  average  num- 
ber of  teachers,  22 'o;  average  number  of  pupils  to  teacher,  59.  For  the  ensu- 
ing year  Mr.  Robert's  is  relieved  from  the  duty  of  teaching  in  the  High  School, 
and  devotes  himself  wholly  to  the  duties  of  the  Superintendency.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Hayes  has  been  elected  Principal  of  the  High  School. 

BuRKAU  County. —  The  Supervisors  of  Bureau  county,  appreciating  the  ne- 
cessity of  better-trained  teachers  for  their  common  schools,  have  organized  a 
Normal  and  Model  School,  located  at  Dover  in  that  county.  It  is  to  be  in 
charge  of  A.  Etheridge,  Esq.,  County  Superintendent,  with  the  Model  Depart- 
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nient  supported    by    the   people  of  the  town.     The    first  term  commenced  on 
the  7th  instant. 

Peoria. —  The  Peoria  City  and  County  Normal  School  opened  its  first  term 
Sept.  9th.  At  the  close  of  the  second  week  the  number  of  pupils  was  43, 
nearly  twice  as  many  as  were  expected. 

Cook  County. —  The  Cook  County  Normal  School  had,  during  the  first  week 
of  the  present  term,  a  class  of  26  new  pupils.  The  whole  number  present 
was  equal  to  the  number  of  difterent  pupils  belonging  during  the  entire  first 
year. 

Danville. —  The  Directors  of  the  Schools  in  this  city  have  employed  Prof.  C. 
Spedding  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  teaching  Vocal  Music  in  all  the  various 
departments  of  the  public  schools. 

Normal. —  The  number  of  students  in  the  Normal  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  320. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

New  York  City  spent  $3,020,832  for  school  purposes  last  year. 

Pennsylvania. —  The  State  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Allentowu,  August 
4th,  5th  and  6th.  Two  hundred  and  forty  teachers  were  in  attendance.  The 
subjects  presented — either  by  essays,  addresses  or  discussions  were:  "  Changes 
in  the  School  Law  relating  to  Professional  and  Permanent  Certificates;"  "Geo- 
graphical names  of  the  United  States;"  "Compulsory  attendance."  Resumed 
from  last  year:  "  Relation  of  the  Normal  School  to  a  General  System  of  Educa- 
tion;" "The  influence  of  our  Common  Schools  on  correct  Speaking  and 
Writing;"  "What  improvement  can  be  made  in  the  supervision  of  Schools;" 
"  Boarding  Schools,  their  Spheres  and  Duties ;  "  "  The  Greatness  of  our  Work  ;  " 
"  The  College  Bill,"  &c.  The  discussions  upon  many  of  these  toi)ics  were  earn- 
est and  extended.     Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was  the  following: 

Rexolved  That  it  is  recommended  that  the  state  appropriation  to  the  districts  he  hereafter 
distributed  among  them  only  in  proportion  to  the  actual  attendance  in  their  schools,  and  not 
in  proportion  to  taxables  or  population,  whereby  a  premium  could  be  offered  for  larger  at- 
tendance, and  not  for  absence  as  at  present. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  corresponds  nearly  with  our  law,  which  die-trib- 
utes one-half  in  proportion  to  attendance  and  one-half  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion. 

iliNNESOTA. — The  eighth  annual  convention  of  the  Teachers'  Association  of 
this  State  was  held  at  Minneapolis,  the  26th  and  27th  of  August.  The  meeting 
was  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  state,  and  its  sessions  were  characterized  by 
harmony  and  good  feeling.  The  subjects  presented — either  by  lectures  or  dis- 
cussions were :  "  The  relations  of  the  teacher  to  his  profession  ;"  "  Musical  no- 
tation;" "The  use  of  the  Bible  as  a  text-book  in  our  schools;"  "School  Libra- 
ries;" "  The  efficiency  of  teachers' training  departments  in  connection  with 
Graded  Schools ;""  Compulsory  attendance;"  "The  eiUicational  agencies  of 
Minnesota;"  "Buncombe  Teaching;"  and  "The  best  method  of  acquiring  the 
use  of  the  English  language."  Hon.  M.  H.  Dunnell,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  was  elected  President;  Prof.  B.  F.  Wright,  Secretary,  and 
Miss  E.  A.  St\irtevant,  Treasurer,  for  the  ensuing  year;  with  the  usual  number 
of  vice  presidents,  etc. 

Ohio. —  In  the  Educational  Monthly  for  September,  we  find  a  full  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  at  its  meeting  in  Dayton, 
June  30th,  July  1st  and  2d.  The  subjects  presented  were  generally  of  value, 
and  some  elicited  spirited  discussions.  The  old  question  of  the  adjusting  of  the 
high  school  courses  of  study  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  colleges  received  its 
due  share  of  attention.  Six  hundred  dollars  was  raised  by  subscription  to  be 
devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  Teachers'  Institutes  in  the  State. 
This  speaks  well  for  the  devotion  of  the  Teachers,  but  it  is  a  shame  that  such  an 
expense  should  be  put  upon  them. 
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NOTICE.^  OF  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

(!"*)  This  is  a  very  clear  aud  compendious  manual  of  this  science:  perhaps, 
for  the  use  of  the  high  school  and  elementary  teaching,  the  best  to  be  had. 
Some  of  the  jjositions  of  the  author  will  not  be  admitted  by  those  of  diflerent 
schools  of  thinking  irom  himself,  but  they  will  serve  to  stimulate  thought  and 
in(iuiry.  In  the  186  j^ages  of  the  text  the  author  treats  of  Wealth,  the  means 
of  creating  it.  Value,  Cost,  Price,  Capital,  Labor,  Division  of  Labor,  Aid  to 
Production  from  Natural  Agents,  Stimulants  to  Labor,  Burdens  on  it.  Profita- 
ble and  Unprofitable  Labor,  Business,  Exchange,  Money — Metallic  and  Paper, 
Banks,  Credit,  Finance,  Interest,  Land  and  Rent,  Profit  and  Wages.  This 
treatise  is  well  worth  the  examination  of  all  teachers  who  are  called  to  instruct 
in  this  branch,  as  indeed  of  those  who  wish  to  get  clear  ideas  for  themselves. 

(»")  This  is  an  attempt  to  apply  the  principles  of  Phrenology  to  the  Science 
of  Education.  The  author  modifies  the  system  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  and  en- 
^leavors  to  obviate  the  objection  so  often  raised  against  Phrenology,  that  it  is 
essentially  materialistic  and  anti-spiritual.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  a  devout 
believer  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  and  in  the  office  and  needful  work  of 
the  Holy  Sjjirit,  and  in  the  New  Birth.  He  shows  in  the  first  jilace  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  four  principal  temperaments,  and  how  the  methods  and  pro- 
cesses of  discipline  and  education  should  be  modified  to  suit  each.  This  part 
of  the  work  is  of  especial  value;  for,  however  men  may  differ  respecting  the 
ultimate  and  particular  applications  of  Phrenology,  there  is  a  very  general 
agreement  upon  the  etteets  of  the  temperaments.  The  farther  discussions  up- 
on the  difterent  mental  powers  and  characteristics  are  also  of  great  interest, 
even  to  those  who  do  not  accejit  Phrenology  as  a  science.  The  book  is  a  valu- 
able contribution  toward  the  science  of  education,  and  well  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  every  thoughtful  teacher.  Yet,  if  its  teachings  are  accepted,  and  car- 
ried out  to  their  full  extent,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  modify,  in  many  re- 
spects, our  present  system  of  schools — though  this  may  not  be  considered  by 
some  an  objection.  There  are  some  criticisms  suggested  by  a  cursory  reading 
of  the  book  to  which  we  may  hereafter  allude. 

(ic")  Coleman  <fe  Osborne's  Map  of  I'alestine  is  admitted  to  be  the  best  map  of 
that  region  published  in  this  country.  It  should  be  upon  the  walls  of  every 
place  where  Sabbath  Schools  meet,  and  the  localities  of  every  lesson  should  be 
pointed  out  upon  it  before  the  whole  school.  This  little  book  is  an  invaluable 
accompaniment  to  the  map,  as  it  includes  all  the  names  upon  that,  omitting 
those  about  which  nothing  is  certainly  known.  Although  so  small,  it  is  yet  a 
very  complete  Biblical  Gazetteer,  giving  the  names  of  all  places  mentioned  in 
the  Bible — with  the  above  exception, —  their  proper  pronunciation  and  mean- 
ing, and  a  good  account  and  description  of  each.  The  small  maj)  i^refixed 
adds  to  its  value  for  Sabbath-School  teachers. 

(101)  We  have  examined  this  book  with  much  interest.  It  seems  to  us  emi- 
nently practical,  as  well  as  philosophical  in  its  treatment  of  the  science  of  ac- 
counts. We  should  suppose  that  the  matter  is  presented  here  so  clearly  that 
a  person  of  ordinary  ability  could  soon  master  the  subject  with  but  little  assist- 
ance. We  advise  all  teachers  of  book-keeping  to  examine  this  work.  Com- 
})ared  Avith  the  tenth  edition,  which  is  now  before  us,  this  —  twentieth  —  is  an 
entirely  new  book,  and  double  its  size. 

(lO'-')  The  publishers,  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  have  sent  us  a  copy  of  Casar's  Com- 
mentaries, which  this  enterprising  and  reputable  book  establishment  has  just 
i-isued.  The  editor  is  William  Bingham,  Superintendent  of  the  Bingham 
School,  Mebaneville,  North  Carolina.  In  appearance  this  book  is  attractive, 
and  seems  to  be  well  adapted  for  use  in  the  school-room.  It  contains  an 
abridged  account  of  the  '  great  Julius ' ;  the  usual  text,  notes,  vocabulary,  maps, 
etc.  As  far  as  we  have  examined  the  text,  we  find  it  correct.  The  book  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best  classics  that  have  been  issued  from  the  American  press. 

(^lon)  This  book  is  rich  in  illustration,  which  is  one  of  the  best  recommenda- 
tions for  a  scientific  work.     It  is  not  filled  to  overflowing  with  dry   technical 

[W)  Lf.ssons  in  PoLiTicAi.  ECONOMY:  (lesignccl  as  a  basis  for  instruction  in  tliat  science. 

Bv  .^.  T.  Champlin,  D.D.,  President  of  Colby  University.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 
I  w  I  SciKNTiFif  Basis  of  Education.    By  John  Hecker.    A.  S.  Barnes  <fe  Co.,  New  York. 
I  ii"i)  Thk  Tkacher's  (tUII)K  to  TAiESTiNE.    136  pages.    By  lleury  S.  Osborne.    J.  C.  Gur- 

rigiies  &  Co.,  Philadelpliia. 
ii"i)  DiTFF's  Book-Kekpin«  by  Boubi.k  and  (Single  Entbv.    By  P.  Duff'.    Harper  & 

Brotliers.  New  York. 
(io;i)  Dana's  Tkxt-Book  of  Geolooy.    Tlieodore  Bliss  &  Co.,  Pliilailelphia. 
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terms,  but  is  written  in  a  pleasing  and  attractive  style.     It  is  sufficient  to  say 
of  the  work  that  the  author  is  Prof.  James  D.  Pana.  s. 

(104)  This  book  is  designed  for  colleges  and  high  schools.  The  illustrations 
are  many  and  beautiful.  The  arrangement  of  subjects  is  logical,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  them  is  exhaustive.     There  is  no  better  Natural  Philosophy  extant,  s. 

(105)  Thk  characteristics  of  this  grammar  are  the  simplicity  of  its  arrange- 
ment, the  conciseness  of  its  definitions,  the  appro^jriate  uses  of  its  exercises, 
and  the  absence  of  all  useless  matter.  It  embodies  the  latest  changes  and  im- 
provements in  the  French  language  adopted  by  the  French  Academy,  making 
it  the  most  reliable  French  grammar  in  2^rint.  The  chapter  upon  the  Verb  is 
]>articularly  admirable,  presenting  first  the  simple  tenses  to  be  learned  before 
the  compound  tenses  are  attempted.  The  compound  tenses  are  jjlaced  side  by 
side  with  the  simple  tenses,  so  that  the  student  becomes  somewhat  familiar 
with  their  form  before  the  actual  task  of  committing  them  is  begun,  making 
the  whole  task  of  learning  the  verb  much  less  formidable  than  when  both  are 
undertaken  at  once.  The  exercises  are  uniformly  sensible  and  instructive, 
being  in  great  part  sentences  stating  some  his"torieal  fact  or  quotations 
from  good  authors.  This  grammar  is  well  worth  the  price  to  any  student  of 
French,  either  as  a  text-book  or  a  clear,  concise,  reliable  reference-book. 

(10*)  Amoxg  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  progress,  educationally,  is  the  at- 
tention the  sulijeet  is  receiving  in  the  states  heretofore  ruled  by  the  spirit 
of  rebellion.  Missouri,  among  the  first  to  banish  secession  from  her  midst,  is 
also  one  of  the  first  to  prepare  herself  for  being  really  free,  to  educate  her  peo- 
ple. There  is  such  an  awakening  of  educational  spirit  throughout  her  borders 
as  she  has  never  known  before.  "The  press  is  an  agent  in  this  enterprise  whose 
importance  can  not  be  overlooked,  whose  inllueiice  reaches  where  no  other 
power  can.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  this  fact  is  recognized  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  paper  the  first  number  of  which  lies  before  us.  It  is  timely,  filled 
with  articles  on  practical  subjects,  and  will  be  found  of  interest  to'  all  its 
readers.  This  number  is  largely  devoted,  as  it  should  be,  to  questions  of  local 
and  state  interest.  It  has  16  octavo  pages,  and  is  published  for  $1.50  per 
annum.  ^. 

(107)  Thompson's  Teacher  of  Penmanship  is  a  monthly  devoted  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  art  of  writing.  Devoted  to  no  particular  system,  it  aims  at 
general  improvement  in  the  method  of  teaching,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
Avhole  art.  It  is  edited  with  care,  and  ia  well  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who 
are  called  upon  to  teach  penmanship. 

(108)  The  Educational  Bulletin  is  issued  periodically  by  these  enterprising 
jiublishers,  in  order  to  bring  more  clearly  before  the  public  the  merits  of  the 
various  books  issued  by  them.  Twenty  cents  forwarded  to  them  will  secure  it, 
together  with  four  previous  issues.  Every  subscriber  will  thus  become  con- 
versant with  the  valuable  series  of  books  issued  by  these  publishers,  and  with 
the  views  of  leading  educators  thereupon,  as  well  as  with  other  items  of  inter- 
est from  the  educational  field. 

(109)  The  Paverside  for  September  presents  a  very  full  and  attractive  table  of 
contents.  The  serial  '  Two  Lives  in  One',  by  Vieux  Moustache,  promises  to  be 
of  great  interest,  and  the  other  papers  are  all  very  readable.  The  historical 
papers  are  of  especial  value.  There  is  no  trash  in  this  magazine:  it  is  such  a 
one  as  parents  can  put  into  their  children's  hands  without  fear  of  contamina- 
tion of  taste  or  morals. 

(I'O)  Our  Boys  and  Girls  meets  wi.th  its  usual  warm'reception  from  the  little 
folks.  Coming  weekly,  as  it  does,  it  pleases  young  readers,  whose  patience  is 
tried  by  awaiting  a  month  for  another  installment  of  a  fascinating  story. 
Oliver  Optic's  story  '  Down  the  River'  plac(^s  its  hero  in  the  usual  variety  of 
exciting  situations,  and  brings  him  out  all  right,  as  ever.  There  are  other 
interesting  stories  in  each  number,  while  the  series  of  articles  on  '  I'oets' 
Homes'  is  valuable  to  those  older  than  the  usual  readers  of  the  magazine. 

('M)  Prixciples  OF  Physics.    By  Prof.  Benjamin  Rilliman,  jr.     Theodore  Bliss*  Co.,  Phila. 
(105J  New  Grammar  of  French  Grammars.    By  Dr.  V.  de  Fiva.s.    S.  C.  GriRKS  &  Co 

Chicago.  ' 

{i"6)  Jodrnal  OF  EnrcATiox.    J.  B.  Merwin,  Editor  and  Publisher,  St.  Louis. 
('OT;  Teachkr  of  Penmanship.    Jl.OO  a  year.    L.  S.  Thompson.  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
(103)  The  Educationai.  Bulletin.    A.  S.  Barnes  <fc  Co.,  :New  York. 

(109)  Riverside  Magazine.    92..W.    Hurd  &  Houghton,  New  York. 

(110)  Oliver  Optic's  Maoaztn  e.    ^S.-W  a  year.    liCe  &  Sliepard ,  Boston. 
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KIRKLAND  &  Co., 

r.  O.  Box  2996,  CligrCIIffZr ATI,  o. 

Give  P^vill  Particixlars. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,  1 

Springfield,  III.,  Sept.  8t.li,  1S68.  ( 
I  am  c-ediWy  informed,  and  believe,  that  the  leading  member  of  the  firm  of  Kirkland  &  Co.,  wlio 
manage  the  "  Central  School  Agency  "  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  a  graduate  of  an  eastern  University,  a  suc- 
cessful professor  and  teacher  of  twenty-one  years'  experience,  and  fully  competent  and  responsible.  And 
I  most  heartily  approve  the  establishment  of  a  medium  of  business  communication  between  teachers  and 
their  employers.  NEWTON   BATEMAN, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

EXQUISITELY  FEINTED  !        A  LIVE  EDITOR  ! ! 
TOPICS  OF  VITAL  INTEREST,  and  a  FLUCKY  SFIRIT, 

Should  carry 

The  Schoolmaster 

Into  every  School-district  in  the  United  States. 

Terms:    OXE  DOIiL.AR  A  YEAR. 

Liberal  clubbing  arrangements  with  all  popular  weekly  and  monthly  journals  in  the  country. 
SPECIMEN  COPIES  FREE. 

Address  JOHN  HULL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Normal,  Illinois. 
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PATENTED    SEPTEMBER    10,    1867. 

HElVI^^i^    1ST.    SHEH.A^OOD, 

Removed  to  152  State  St.,  Cliicago, 

MANUFACTURER  AND  DEALER  IN 

SCHOOIi  FURNITURE 

And  General  School  Merchandise,  h.as  the  latest  and  most  desirable  styles  and 

BEST  SCHOOIi  DESKS  A^H  SEATS 

To  be  found  in  the  Northwest. 

He  is  also  the  Inventor,  Patentee,  and  Manufacturer,  of  Sherwood's  Patent  Ink-Well  for  Schools, 
■which  is  80  widely  and  favorably  known  as  the  best  in  use. 

Also,  Agent  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  for  Guyot's  Wall  Maps  and  Perce's  Magnetic  Globes.  The  former  are 
the  finest  School  Maps  made,  while  the  latter  only  need  bi'  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

H.  M.  Sherwood's,  Ilolbrook's,  and  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  for  Blackboards,  black  or  green,  gent  safely 
by  Express,  in  tin  cans  of  Pints,  Quarts,  or  Gallons. 

School  Apparatus,  Globes,  Outline  Maps,  School  Tablets  and  Charts  of  all  kinds. 

Parties  wanting  any  thing  in  the  lino  of  School  Merchandise  can  bo  supplied  promptly,  and  at  lowest 
prices.    JS^  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List.  [  myly] 


33.    ^W^.    3F»rt<3CTOI^, 

BOOKSELLER,  STATIONER, 

AND   DEALER  IN 

Scliool  Furnitui-e,  and  all  kinds  of  Scliool  Apparatus, 
184  Soutli  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 


SOLE  WESTERN  AGENT  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED 

Eureka  Liquid  Slating. 

This  Slating  has  stood  the  test  of  the  school-room  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  is  unhesitatingly  pro- 
nounced the  very  best  by  all  who  have  tried  it.    Beware  of  imitations.    Be  sure  you  get  the  genuine  article. 

Price  :  QUARTS,  $3.00 ;  PINTS,  $1.7J.     Five  per  cent,  discount  on  5  Rallons;  ten  pes  cent,  on  10  gals. 

One  quart  will  cover  100  square  feet.  Hence  it  makes  a  cheap  Blackboard.  For  old  Boards  one  coat  is 
enough.    A  new  surface  requires  two  coats  or  more.    It  is  put  up  in  tin  cans,  and  safely  sent  by  express. 

CAUTION.— The  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  is  the  Original  iiV/M'd  Slating  — We  ^rsi  ttgia'd  Blackboard 
ever  offered  for  sale.  Its  great  success  has  called  out  several  imitations;  but  none  san  produce  the per- 
fectly  smooth,  enduring,  dead-black  surface  of  the  Eureka.  jS^  It  is  positively  the  only  Slate  surface 
which  will  not  glaze. 

WESTERN  AGENT  FOR  THE  SALE  OF 

Guyot's   Physical  and  Political  Wall  Maps,  rumARY  Series, 

Eleven  Maps,  mounted  on  Muslin  in  neat  Portfi-lio.    Price  $18.00. 

Gnyot'S  Physical  and  Political  Wall  Maps,  Intermediate  Series, 
Canvas,  Varnished,  mouuted  on  rollers,  eight  in  set.    Any  map  sold  separate.    Price,  net,  ^SS^OO. 

Guyot's  Physical  and  Political  Wall  Maps,  Large  Series,  Can- 
vas, Tarnished,  mounted  on  rollers,  nine  in  set.    Any  map  sold  separate.    Price,  net,  $71.00. 

Gnyot's  Key  to  Physical  and  Political  Wall  Maps.    75  cts. 

ALSO  AGENT  FOR 

Perce's  Magnetic  Grlobes, 

AND 

Perce's  Magnetic  Objects. 

Over  five  thousand  Schools  in  Pennsylvania  alone  have  been  supplied  with  these  Globes  within  the  past 
year.    Every  Teacher  wants  tlieni.    No  School  should  be  without  ihem. 

STYLES. 

Five  Inches  in  Diameter PLAIN  STANO $  6.00 

"  "  "         SEMI-MERIDIAN ^ $  8.00 

Seven  inches  in  Diameter PLAIN  STAND $12  00 

"  "  "        SEMI-MKRIDIAN $15.00 

FULL  MERIDIAN $20.00 

Twelve  inches  in  diameter PLAIN  STAND $20.00 

SEMI-MERIDIAN $25.00 

FULL  MERIDIAN $3.5.00 

ONE  DOZEN  MAGNETIC  OBJECTS,  representing  men  of  different  races,  ships,  steamers,  light-houses, 
and  various  animals,  accompany  each  Globe  without  additional  cost. 


Send  for  Illustrated   Catalogue.    Agents  wanted  in  every  county  to  sell  Maps,  Globes,  Slating  and 
School  Furnishing  Goods  of  every  description. 
Teachers  and  Boards  of  Education  are  invited  to  correspond  with 

D.  VJ.  PROCTOR,  Chicagro,  Illinois. 


THE   MOST  POPULAR 


Educational  Text  Books. 


PUBLISHED    BY 


IVISON,  PHIMET,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

47  and  49  Cireene  St.,  Xew  York. 


_  No  Series  of  School  Books  ever  offered  to  the  public  have  attained  so  wide  a  circulation  in  so  short  a 
time,  or  received  the  approval  and  indorsement  of  so  many  competent  and  reliable  Educators,  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  Stjites,  as  this.    Among  the  most  prominent  of  their  publications  are  the  following,  viz: 

The  Union  Readers  and  Spellers. 

The  Union  Headers  are  not  a  revision  of  any  former  series  of  SANDERS'S  READERS.  They  are  en- 
tirely new  in  matter  and  illustrations,  and  have  been  prepared  with  great  care. 

In  Orthography  and  Orthoepy  this  series  conforms  entirely  to  Webster's  Newly  Illustrated  and  Re- 
vised Dictionaries,  recently  published. 


UNION  PICTORIAL  PRIMER..  48  pp. 
UNION  PRIMARY  SPELLER...  96  pp. 

UNION  SPELLER 170  pp. 

UNION  READER,  No.  One 96  pp. 

UNION  READER,  No.  Two 208  pp. 


UNION  READER,  No.  Three 264  pp. 

UNION  READER,  No.  Four 408  pp. 

UNION  READER,  No.  Five 480  pp. 

UNION  READER,  No.  Six 600  pp. 

ANALYSIS  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS. 


The  Union  Readers  and  Spellers  gained  in  circulation  for  the  year  ending 

January,  1866,  over  the  preceding  year 75,310  voli. 

And  the  year  ending  January,  1867,  shows  an  additional  gain  of. 115,396  vols. 

And  January,  1808,  shows  a  still  larger  increase  of. 345,000  vols. 

The  above  statement  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  this  Series  is  held  by  the  educa- 
tional men  of  the  country. 


ROBINSON'S  COMPLETE  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

With  the  improvements  and  additions  recently  made,  this  Series  is  the  most  complete,  scientific  and 
practical  of  the  kind  published  in  this  country.  The  books  are  graded  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  Interme- 
diate, Grammar,  Normal  and  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges. 

The  Metric  System  of  TV'eig-hts  and  Pleasures,  full,  practical  and  greatly  simplified, 

has  been  added  to  the  Written  Arithmetics. 


Progressive  Primary  Arithmetic, 
Progressive  Intellectual  Arithmetic, 
Eudiments  of  Written  Arithmetic, 
Progressive  Practical  Arithmetic, 
Progressive  Higher  Arithmetic, 
Arithmetical  Examples, 
New  Elementary  Algebra, 
New  University  Algebra, 


New  Geometry  and  Trigonometry, 
Eobinson's  Geometry,  separate, 
Kobinson's  Trigonometry,  separate, 
New  Analyt.  Geom,  and  Conic  Sect. 
New  Surveying  and  Navigation, 
New  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus, 
Kiddle's  New  Elementary  Astronomy, 
Progressive  Table  Book. 


ROBINSON'S  SERIES,  in  whole  or  in  part,  has  been  adopted,  and  is  now  in  use,  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  New  York  City,  Troy,  Schenectady,  Utica,  Syracuse,  Auburn,  Rochester,  Harrisburg,  Detroit,  Grand 
Rapids,  Adrian,  Kalamazoo,  Ann  Arbor,  Chicago,  Galesburg,  Rockford,  Joliet,  St.  Louis,  Madison,  Janes- 
ville.  Ft.  Wayne,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Winona,  St.  Anthony,  Davenport.  Keokuk,  Dubuque,  Burlington, 
Erie,  Lexington,  Springfield,  Hartford,  Middletown,  Bridgeport,  Providence,  San  Francisco,  Memphis, 
Nashville,  Savannah,  and  hundreds  of  other  large  Cities,  Towns  and  Normal  Schools  in  all  the  States. 

HOBiy^SOIf'S  SJSJilKS  has  already  acquired  an  annual  salo  of  nearly  Half  a  Million,  and 

are  rapidly  increasing. 


NEW  SEEIES  OF  GEAMMAES, 

By  SIMON  KEEL,  A.  M. 

For  simplicity  and  clearness,  for  comprehensive  research  and  minute  analysis,  for  freshness,  scientific 
method,  and  practical  utility,  this  series  of  Knglish  Grammars  is  unrivaled  hy  any  other  yet  published. 

First  liessons  in  Fnglisll  Graminar.    Designed  as  an  introduction  to 
the  Common  School  Gi 


Common  SollOOl  Grammar.     A  simple,  thorough,  and  practical  Grammar 
of  the  English  Language. 

ComprehensiTe  Grammar.     To  be  used  as  a  hook  of  reference. 


Webster's  School  Dictionaries. 

Tliis  popular  Series  is  very  justly  regarded  as  the  only  National  standard  authority  in  ORTnOGRAPIlY, 
DEFINITION,  and  PRONUNCIATION.  At  least  four-fifths  of  all  the  School  Books  published  in  this 
country  own  Webster  as  their  standard. 

NEW  EDITIOXS  of  the  Primary,  Common  School,  Jligh  School,  Academic  and 
Coutiting- Souse  dictionaries  have  been  issued,  containing  important  additions  and  improvements, 
and  copiously  illustrated. 

Primary  School  Dictionary,  j  Counting  -  House    and   Family   Die- 
Common  School  Dictionary,  j  tionary, 
High  School  Dictionary,                         Pocket  Dictionary, 
Academic  Dictionary,  i  Army  and  Nary  Pocket  Dictionary. 

State  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction. 

4^  Nearly  every  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Union  has  recommended  Web- 
ster's Dictionary  in  the  strongest  terms.  Among  them  are  those  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Cali- 
fsrnia,  and  also  Canada  — TWENTY-THREE  in  all. 


Colton's  Geographies. 

This  Series  is  one  of  the  most  full,  practical,  and  satisfactory  ever  published.    The  Maps  are  all  drawn 
on  a  uni/om  system  of  scales,  so  as  to  present  the  relative  sizes  of  the  diftertnt  countries  at  u  glauce. 


Primer  of  Geography,  .  .  16  maps. 
Introductory  Geography,  .  .  24  maps. 
Modern  School  Geography,   .     48  maps. 


Colions  Common  School  Geog.,  22  maps. 
American  School  Quarto  Geoyraphy, 
Outlines  of  Physical  Geog.  (quarto). 


COLTOX'S  Common  School  Groffrajih)/  is  NOT  A  ItEVISlON  of  any  book  previously  pub- 
lished, but  an  entire  new  work,  prepared  with  great  care,  and  brought  down  to  date,  and  is  designed,  with 
the  ''INTRODUCTORY  GEOGRAPHY,"  to  furnish  a  full  and  complete  course  of  study  on  this  subject, 
for  COMMON  and  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

Liberal  terms  given  on  looks  furnished  for  E.vamination  or  Introduction. 
Address  the  Poblishers, 

IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

-IT  :iii»l   19  <ire<>ii<>  Slr«»4»t.  Xew  York. 

S.  C.  GRIGGS  &  CO.,  Chicago. 


"Wells^  Scientific  Series. 

These  books  embody  the  latest  researches  in  physical  science ;  and  excel  in  their  lucid  style,  numerous 
facts,  copious  illustrations  (over  700),  and  practical  applications  of  science  to  the  arts  of  everyday  life. 

Science  of  Common  Things,  I  Principles  of  Chemistry, 

Natural  Philosophy,  I  First  Principles  of  Geology. 


THE  NEW  STANDARD  EDITION  OF  THE 


SPENCERIAK  COPY-BOOKS; 

Eevised,  ImproTed,  and  Newly  Enlarged. 

flS"  This  sijsten  is  taught  in  nine-tenths  of  all  the  Normal  Schools  in  the  United  Stales. 
JtS'  One  ftict  will  show  the  estimation  in  which  this  system  is  held  by  the  Public.    For  two  yeara,  end- 
ing Jan.  let,  1867,  this  Series  increased  in  circulation  38,U:i5  doz.,  or  nearly  a  half-million  of  books, 

''r  W' 

Over  One  Million  are  Sold  annnallj.  ^  » 

The  style  of  Penmanship  is  peculiarly  suited  to  Business;  hence  it  is  taught  in  all 
the  CoMMERCiAi,  Colleges. 


Spencerian  Double  Elastic  Steel  Pens. 

They  are  used  in  all  of  the  principal  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGES  in  the  United  States,  and  i 
nounced  by  Accountants,  Teachers,  OJJicials  and  Correspondents  the  BEST  PENS  manufactured. 
Sampib  Cards,  containing  all  the  fourteen  Numbers,  price  2.5  cents.    A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


A  Manual  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.    Arranged  to  facilitate  the  Ex- 

perimeutal  Demonstration  of  the  facta  of  tlie  science.    In  cloth,  12mo.    645  pages. 

Robinson's   Differential   and   Integral   Calculus.     For  High 

Schools  and  Colleges.    In  sheep,  8vo.,  472  pages. 

Kiddle's  Xew  Manual  of  tlie  Elements  of  Astronomy.    Brought 

down  to  the  year  1868. 

Colton'S  Common  ScllOOl  Geography.     Illustrated  by  numerous  En- 
gravings, and  twenty-two  Maps.    Quarto. 

Paradise  liOSt.     A  School  Edition,  with  Explanatory  Notes. 

Townsend's  Analysis   of  tlie    Constitution  of  the  United 

Stat«s.     A  Chart,  of  .02  pages,  on  one  roller;  a  plain  and  comprehensive  Exposition  of  the  Consti- 
tution.   Every  School  should  be  provided  with  a  copy. 

Townsend's  Civil  GOTCrnment,   designed  as  a  full  and  complete  class- 
book  on  this  subject.    In  cloth,  12mo,  3U0  pages. 

Mark's  First  liCSSOns  in  Geometry.     Designed  for  Primary  Classes, 

and  taught  objectively      Ualf-bound,  12mo,  150  pages. 


fl^  Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  us  freely,  and  to  send  for  our  Descrip- 
tive Catalogue  and  Circular. 

Address  the  ruuLisHERs, 

IVISON,  PHIOTEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

47  and  49  Greene  Street,  Ne-w  York. 
S.  C.  GRiaaS  6l  CO.,  Chicago. 


APPROVED  SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED    BY 


E.  s:.  btjtxjEi^  &  CO., 

No.  137  Soutli  rourth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


MITCHELL'S  NEW  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Mitchell's  First  Lessons  in  Geography. 

•  For  young  children.  An  introduction  to  the  au- 
thor's Primary  Geography.  With  maps  and  en- 
gravings. 

Mitchell's  New  Primary  Geography,  Il- 
lustrated by  20  colored  maps  and  lUU  engravings. 
Designed  as  aniutroductioa  to  the  New  Interme- 
diate Geography. 

Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Geogra- 
phy. For  the  use  of  .Schools  and  Academies. 
Illustrated  by  twenty-three  copper-plate  maps 
and  numerous  engravings. 

Mitchell's  New  School  Geography  and 
Atlas.  A  System  of  Modern  Geography  — 
Phygical,  Political,  and  Descriptive;  accompanied 
by  a  new  Atlas  of  44  copper-plate  maps  and  il- 
lustrated by  20U  engravings. 

Mitchell's  New  Physical  Geography. 
With  13  copper-plate  maps  and  1.50  engravings. 
By  John  Brocklesby,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Trinity  College. 

Mitchell's  New  Outline  Maps.  A  .series 
of  Seven  Maps,  handsomely  colored  and  mounted, 
in  size  24x28  inches,  except  the  Map  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  28x48  inches.  They 
clearly  and  fully  represent,  at  a  glance,  the  Po- 
litical Boundaries,  Mountain- Systems,  Kivfr- 
Courses,  Plateaus,  Plains,  and  Deserts  of  the 
Earth. 

Mitchell's  New  Ancient  Geography. 
An  entirely  new  work,  elegantly  illustrated. 


MITCHELL'S  SCH00L6E0GRAPHIES,  Old  Series. 

REVISED  TO  DATS. 

Mitchell's  Primarv  Geography. 
Mitchell's  School  Geography  and  Atlas. 
Mitchell's  Ancient  Geography  and  At- 
las. 


GOODRICH'S   SCHOOL   HISTORIES. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  NC.MEROUS  ENGR.^VI.NOS. 

Goodrich's  American  Child's  Pictorial 
History  of  the  United  States. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  the 
United  States.  A  Pictorial  History  of  the 
United  States,  with  notices  of  other  portions  of 
America.  By  S.  G.  Goodrich,  author  of '•  Peter 
Parley  Tales." 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  !Eng- 
land. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Rome. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Greece. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Prauce. 

Goodrich's  Parley's  Common  -  School 
History  of  the  World. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  Natural  History. 


Bingham's  English   Grammar.    For  the 

use  of  Schools  and  Academies.  With  copious 
parsing  e.xercises.  By  Wm.  Bingham,  A.M.,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Bingham  School. 

Bingham's  Latin  Grammar.  A  Grammar 
of  the  Latin  Language.  For  the  use  of  Schools. 
With  exercises  and  vocabularies.  By  Wm.  Bing- 
ham, A.M. 

Bingham's  Caesar.  Cicsar's  Commentaries  on 
the  Gallic  War.  With  critical  and  explanatory 
notes,  and  a  new  Map  of  Ganl.  By  Wm.  Bing- 
ham, A.M. 

Coppee's  Elements  of  Logic.  Designed 
as  a  Manual  of  Instruction.  By  Henry  Coppes, 
LL.D.,  President  of  Lehigh  University. 

Coppee's  Elements  of  Rhetoric.  Designed 
as  a  Manual  of  Instruction.  Bv  Henrt  Coppee, 
LL.D. 

Hart's  English  Grammar.  A  Grammar  of 
the  English  Language.     By  .louN  S.  IIaRT,  LL.D. 

Hart's  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  A  brief  exposition  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  form  of  Questions  and 
Answers. 

Hows'  Primary  Ladies'  Reader.  A  choice 
and  varied  collection  of  Prose  and  Poetry,  adapt- 
ed to  the  capacities  of  Young  Children.  By  Joh.n 
W.  S.  Hows.  Professor  of  Elocution. 

Hows'  Junior  Ladies'  Reader. 

Hows'  Ladies'  Reader. 

Hows'  Ladies'  Book  of  Readings  and 
Recitations. 

MARTINDALE'S  "eRIES  OF  SPELLERS. 

The  Primary  Speller.  For  Young  Children. 
Designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  Author'sCom- 
mou-School  Speller.  By  Joseph  C.  Martindale, 
Principal  of  the  Madison   Grammar  School,  Phil. 

The  Common-School  Speller.  Second 
book  of  the  series.  Designed  as  an  Introduction 
to  the  author's  Complete  Speller.  By  Joseph  C. 
Martindale. 

The  Complete  Speller.  For  Schools  and 
Academies.  Arranged  to  facilitate  the  study  of 
Orthography  and  Pronunciation  of  the  English 
Language.    By  Joseph  C.  Martindale. 

Smith's  English  Grammar.  English  Gram- 
mar on  the  I'roductive  System.  Bv  KoswELl  C. 
Smith. 

Scholar's  Companion.  Containing  exercises 
in  Orthography,  Derivation,  and  Classification  of 
English  Words.  New  Edn.   By  RcFUS  W.  Bailet. 

Stockhardts  Chemistry.  The  Principles  of 
Chemistry,  illustrated  by  simple  experiments. 
By  Dr.  Julius  Adolph  St()Ckhardt,  Professor  in 
the  Boyal  Academy  of  Agriculture  at  Tharand. 
Translated  by  Prof.  C.  II.  Pierce,  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. 

Tenney'a  Geology.  Geology  for  Teachers, 
Clii.«ses  and  Private  Students.  By  Sanborn  Ten- 
net,  A..M.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  "Vas- 
sar  Female  College.  Illustrated  with  two  hun- 
dred engravings. 


Teachers  and   Boards  of  Education  are  respectfully  invited  to  address  the  Publishers,  as  above,  for 
further  information  regarding  these  Bool<s,  all  of  which  are  eminently  suitable  for  the  school-room. 


COMMERCIAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Teachers  and  otliers  who  are  fitting  j'onn:;  men  for  business  will  find  their  efforts 

materially  aided  by  the  use  of 

THE  CRITTENDEN 

COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC 

—  AND  — 

Containing  the  latest  and  most  approved  methods   of  Business 
Calculations,  actually  used  in  Counting  Houses ; 

Also,  a  full  variety  of  Modern  Business  Papers,  accompanied  by  explanations  of  their  nature  aud  use, 

together  with  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  on  business  subjects,  and 

numerous  useful  COMMERCIAL  TABLES. 


Jm-    HIGHLY    COMMENDED    BY    -©ft 

Eminent  Teachers,  Merchants,  Bankers,  and  the  Press, 

And  adopted  in  Schools,  Academics  and  Colleges  throughout  the  country. 


T  IS  S  T 1 3VE  O  3Xr  I -A.  Xj  S  : 

From  0.  S.  Westcott,  A.M.,  Prof. Mathematics,  High  School,  Chicago,  111.: 
"The  Crittenden  Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Business  Manual  is  better  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of 
young  men  looking  forward  to  mercantile  iifo  than  any  similar  work  with  which  I  am  acquainted." 
From  Prof.  Edward  Brooks,  A.M.,  Prin.  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School : 
"  It  is  the  best  Business  Arithmetic  I  have  seen." 

From  Henry  L.  Boltwood,  A.M.,  Principal  High  School,  Princeton,  111.: 
"I  have  examined  it  with  care  and  like  it  every  way.    I  regard  it  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of 
Bchool-books,  and  shall  use  it  in  our  High  School." 

From  L.  W.  Hart,  Principal  College  Grammar  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. : 
"It  has  been  in  daily  use  in  my  senior  class  for  some  months.    It  should  displace  all  other  Arithmetics 
from  the  Grammar  Schools  and  from  High  Schools,  leaving  lower  grades  for  simpler  treatises.    It  is  in- 
comparably the  best  and  now  peerless  of  its  kind." 

From  W.  W.  Cottinoham,  A.M.,  Principal  High  School,  Easton,  Pa.: 
"Unanimously  adopted  by  our  Board  of  Control." 

From  Geo.  W.  Smith,  Esq..  School  Commissioner,  Port  Chester,  New  York : 
"The  book  of  all  books  best  adapted  to  the  use  of  advanced  pupils  in  our  Grammar  Schools." 

From  W.  S.  Clark,  President  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  : 
"It  is  a  most  valuable  text-book,  and  should  be  used  in  all  the  higher  public  schools  and  business  col- 
leges of  the  country." 

"  No  better  work  can  be  p\it  into  the  hands  of  classes  studying  book-keeping."— Pewn.  School  Journal. 
"Without  a  i)eeT."—Cid)forina  Teacher. 

"In  the  pages  which  it  devotes  to  Arithmetic  one  may  find  more  information  in  practical  business  cal- 
culations than  in  some  whole  series."— ^me;-.  Educational  Monthly. 

"  Beginning  with  methods  of  rapid  addition,  it  treats  of  quick  and  practical  ways  of  performing  all  the 
fundamental  rules,  followed  by  calculations  used  in  particular  branches  of  business,  percentage,  interest, 
averaging,  money,  weights  and  measures  as  <7iey  are,  exchange  of  every  kind,  profit  and  lose,  marking 
goods,  dividends  and  investments,  (all  about  U.  S.  Bonds.  5-20'b,  10-iO's,  7-30's,  greenbacks,  legal  tenders, 
Ac.)  Stocks  ('bulls,'  'bears,'  'selling  short,'  'cornering,'  Ac),  the  metrical  and  cental  sj stems,  and  ending 
with  business  forms  and  information  worth  the  whole  price  of  the  book,  and  not  obtainable  elsewhere." — 
JVeu)  2'ork  Writing  Teacher. 

Fifth  Edition  already  issued.    Handsomely  bound.    Price  $1.25. 

JIailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price,  free  of  charge. 
Liberal  terms  allowed  for  examination  and  introduction  into  schools. 
Address  E.  SPEAKMAX  &  CO., 

182  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


THE    GREAT   GEOGKAPHICAL    REVOLUTION 

— — ^-  §  . 


&UIOT 


In  successful  use  in  more  than  2000  Schools  in  the  West, 

Kiiibraoiiig  Cities,  Towns,  Tillages,  and  Conntry  I>is- 

triets,  Pnblic  Seliools,  Union  Seliools,  Colleges, 

A'ornial  Neliools,  Seminaries,  Academies, 

and  High  Schools. 


250,000  Copies  already  Sold. 

The  leading  eilucational  men  of  the  NYesthave  watclied  with  deep  interest  the  results  of  the  new  method 
of  (leographical  Teaching.  Enough  of  them  know  Geography  to  be  a  Science,  and  believed  in  the  Origi- 
nality, the  Philosophy  and  Truth  of  the  Natural  System  aspresented  by  Gutot,  to  be  ready  at  once  to  i]iit 
the  New  System  to  the  actual  test  of  the  school-room.  The  trial,  wherever  made,  proved  eminently  suc- 
cessful. Without  a  noteworthy  exception,  all  were  pleased,  delighted,  enthusiastic.  Their  most  sanguine 
hopes  were  more  that  realized.  Others  followed  with  the  same  results,  and  to-day  Gutot  is  the  text-biKik 
in  hundreds  of  the  schools  in  the  Cities,  Towns  and  Country  Districts,  as  well  as  Colleges.  Seminaries 
Normal  Schools,  etc.,  throughout  the  West.  A  complete  reformation  is  being  produced.  Town  after  Town 
and  City  after  City  adopts  Gutot.  The  truly  Jo^rj'cans  proved  to  be  the  trithf  practical  method.  Uuyot's 
System  has  become  the  Standard  System  of  the  country. 


Prof.  Arnold  G-uyot's  Greographioal  Series: 

GlIYOT'S  PRIMARY,  or.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Geograpliy. 
(Sent  to  Teachers,  postage  paid,  for  75  cents.) 

GUYOT'S  ELEMENTARY'  GEOGRAPHY,  for  Primary  Classe.0. 
(Sent  to  Teachers,  postage  paid,  for  50  cents.) 

THE  PRIMARY  or  INTRODUCTION  is  simply  an  illustrative  manual  to  be  read  and  talked  about,  to 
accompany  and  direct  cral  instruction. 

TIIK  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY  is  a  class-book  for  study  and  recitation,  containing  simply  what 
hould  be  firmly  fixed  in  the  memory,  and  omitting  all  merely  illustrative  description. 

GIIITOT'S  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPIIA,— The  Earth  and  T(s 
Inhabitants. 

(Sent  to  Teachers  for  $1.00.) 

GIJYOT'S  COMMOX-SCHOOIi  GEOGRAPHY.— The  Earih  and 
Its  Inhabitants. 

(Sent  to  Teachers,  postage  paid,  for  $1.50.) 

GITYOT'S  COMMOX-SCHOOL.   GEOGRAPHY,  — Teachers   Edi- 
tion, with  full  exposition  of  the  System. 

(Sent  to  Teachers,  postage  paid,  for  $1.50.) 


41^  For  terms  for  introduction,  for  catalogues  containing  certificates  of  eminent  educators,  and  lists  of 
places  in  which  they  are  used,  address 

HIBAM  HADLEX",  General  Agent, 
or  E.  C.  HEWETT.  Agent  for  Illinois. 
P.O.  Address  (iu  either  case),  care  S.  C.  GRIGGS  &  CO.,  (-'hi.u-n,  Illii.oi,. 


Luria    -wiLXJEE/'s  nit 

Excelsior  Liquid  Slating. 

MANUFACTURED    ONLY    BY 

1842  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


lias  been  tested  for  years,  and  pronounced  by  Scientific  men  to  be  tlie  most  durable  and  imlPHtviK  tilde 
material  for  Blackboard  surface  yet  discovered. 

1.    Its  color  is  DEAD  BLACK,  and  will  never  change.  ,-    ';jlli-|li-|4illl.'i 

'J.    It  will  never  blister  or  scale  off.  .  • »       ,^  t .,  j.^  j, 

G.    Its  surface  is  perfectly  smooth  and  will  always  remain  hard  and  firm  as  real  slate. 

4.  It  will  never  become  glazed  so  as  to  refuse  the  slate  pencil,  chalk  or  crayon. 

5.  It  absorbs  all  the  rays  of  light,  crayon  marks  can  be  seen  from  any  angle  in  the  school  room. 
f>.    Marks  of  craj'on  or  pencil  erase  from  It  with  perfect  ease. 

7.  It  is  perfectly  impervious  to  water. 

8.  It  is  durable,  having  stood  the  test  of  ten  years'  constant  use  without  repair, 
y.    It  can  be  applied  to  paper,  boards  and  wall,  of  every  description,  old  or  new. 

The  Slating  is  put  up  in  pint,  quart  and  gallon  cans,  and  sent  safely  by  express  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  with  full  instructions  for  its  use.  Price  per  pint,  $l.r)0;  p?r  quart,  $'.i.7."i;  half  gallon,  $^:^r,■, 
gallon,  $10. 

A  liberal  discount  on  all  orders  exceeding  one  gallon. 

I  have  several  men  constantly  employed  in  applying  the  Slating,  and  am  at  all  times  prepared  to 
make  contracts  for  its  application  in  school  buildings  in  all  parts  of  the  Northwest.  All  work  personally 
superintended  and  warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  and,  on  sound  walls,  to  remain  good  ten  years  without 
repair. 

This  Slating  may  be  applied  at  any  time  without  interruption  to  usual  school  exercise,  and  bo  ready 
for  use  in  a  few  hours. 

Price  of  Slating  surface,  S  cents  per  square  foot. 

Music  lines  and  lines  for  school  programmes  put  on  in  a  neat  and  durable  manner. 

Also  manufacture  School  Blackboards,  Portable  Blackboards,  for  Sunday  Schools,  Lecturers,  Families, 
etc.  Map  and  Chart  Supports,  Blackboard  Rubbers,  Slated  Leaves,  etc.  Samph-s  of  Slated  Surface  rif  dit 
ferent  colors,  Circulars  and  Price  List  sent  free  on  application. 


Chicago,  Juue  10,  1808. 

Wilder'a  Liquid  Slating  has  been  in  use  in  the  school-rooms  of  our  city  for  several  months  past.  It 
gives  universal  satisfaction,  and  is  considered,  by  those  who  use  the  boards  covered  with  it,  superior  to  any 
Slating  heretofore  introduced.  Mr.  Wilder  has  done  all  the  work  himself,  and  his  work  is  thoroughly  and 
neatly  executed.  J.  L.  PICKARD,  Snp't  Public  Schools. 

Chicago,  June  11, 1808. 
In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education  I  employed  Mr.  J.  Davis  Wilder  to  put  on  the  walls  in  our  Pub- 
lic School  Buildings  about  50,000  square  feet  of  his  Excelsior  Liquid  Slating.     Teachers  speak  highly  of  it, 
and  I  consider  it  superior  to  any  Blackboard  Slating  we  have  heretofore  used. 

JAMES  WARD,  Building  and  Supply  Agent  for  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Chicago.   '  * 

Whitewater,  Wis.,  June  9, 186S. 
J.  D.  WILDER,  Esq  , 

Dear  Sir  —  Your  Slating  gives  entire  satisfaction.  It  wears  well,  and  the  chalk  marks  are  very 
readily  erased,  leaving  a  black  smooth  surface.  1  prefer  it  to  any  other  compound  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted for  blackboard  purposes.  Please  send  me  one  of  your  Portable  Blackboards;  size,  '.'8  by  54 
inches.  Yours  very  trulv, 

OLIVER  AREY,  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis,     . 

J.  WILKINSON,  City  Supt.  and  Principal  High  School,  Jackson\ille,  III.  '  "  ' 

HENRY  L.  BOLTWOOD,  Principal  High  School,  Princeton,  III. 

J.  V.  N.  STANDISH,  Prof,  of  Math,  and  Astronomy,  Lombard  University,  Galesburg,  111. 

A.  G.  LANE,  Principal  Franklin  School,  Chicago. 

WM.  M.  BAKER,  Industrial  University,  Champaign,  III. 

Z.  OROVER,  Principal  Dearborn  Seminary,  Chicago. 

S.  H.  WHITE,  Principal  Normal  School,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

(i.  S.  ALBEE,  Principal  High  School,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

E.  A.  OASTMAN,  Supt.  Public  Schools, Decatur,  III. 

T.  J.  BURRILL,  Principal  High  School,  Urbana,  111. 

JOHN  H.  WILSON,  Professor  Mathematics,  Monmouth  College,  Monmouth,  III. 

J.  B.  ROBERTS,  Supt.  Public  Schools  and  Principal  High  School,  Galesburg,  HI. 


RATS    MATHE  M  A  T I CA  L     S  E  TT  IE,S. 


Mm 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 

I^  ^\^  iL^ '  s 


VHAri 
GEOMETRY  and  TRmONOMETRY, 

WITH 

MATHEMATICAL   TABLES. 

DISTINGUISHING    CHAMOTEfilSTIOS, 

1-  Simplification  of  the  cleiucuts  of  the  science.  The  (ieuiuetri- 
eal  axioms  and  postulates  arc  stated  in  four  general  propositions;  the 
leading  definitions  are  based  upon  the  idea  of  direction;  and  the  Trigo- 
nometrical functions  are  defined  and  treated  as  ratios. 

-•  Methodical  Arrangement  of  subject.    The  properties 

each    figure  are    given    under   one   head,   and    are    not   scattered   througn 
several  chapters  or    books. 

;i-  Thoroughness.  The  work  includes  all  the  principles  usually 
given  in  text-books  on  these  subjects,  and  presents  many  additional  priu- 
ci[)lcs  not  foun<l  in  similar  text-books  in  common  use. 

4.  Exercises, — solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by  the 
pupil,  —  give  him  the  same  practical  drill  in  Geometry  and  Trigonometry 
that  he  has  had  in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 

The  exercises  in  Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  include  all  that  is 
usually  taught  in  works  on  Mensuration. 

.").  Mechanical  Execution.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed  on 
excellent  paper;  bound  in  lull  sheep,  with  marbled  edges,  forming  an 
attractive  octavo  volume  of  420  pages.  No  finer  specimen  of  typog- 
raphy has  yet  been  presented  in  a  text-book. 


B^"  Single  specimen  copies  forwarded  by  nmil,  postage  prepaid,  for  examination 
with  a  view  to  introduction,  for  $1.10.     Wholesale  price,  20.00  per  dozen. 
Address  the  publishers, 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  Co., 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

HARVEY'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


Hakvky's  English  Grammar  is  a  simple,  thorough,  aud  complete  treat- 
ise on  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language,  embraciug  a  clear  and  full 
explanation  of  the  natural  and  philosophical  analysis  of  sentences. 

DISTINGUISHING  FEATURES. 

1.  The  methodical  arrangement  and  logical  development  of  the  subjects  discussed. 

2.  The  brevity,  clearness,  and  uniformity  of  the  rules  and  definitions. 
o.  The  simple  yet  complete  system  of  Analysis. 

4.  The  great  variety  of  carefully  prepared  Models  for  Parsing  and  Analysis. 

5.  The  abundance  of  appropriate  exercises  and  illustrations,  systematically  ar- 
ranged, and  numbered  for  convenient  reference. 

6.  The  definite  statement  or  clear  indication  of  opinion  upon  those  points  which 
annoy  and  perplex  both  pupil  and  teacher. 

7.  The  practical  character  and  systematic  classification  of  the  instruction  and 
exercises  in  False  Syntax. 

8.  The  lucid  and  comprehensive  treatment  of  Punctuation  aud  Prosody. 

9.  The  superior  mechanical  execution  of  the  work. 

It  is  believed  that  this  book  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  those  who  en- 
deavor to  teach  their  pupils  by  a  natural  method  to  write  and  speak  the 
English  language  correctly. 

Harvey's  Grammar  will  be  found  to  possess  many  excellences  not  em- 
braced ifi  any  other  work.  It  is  a  practical  treatise  by  a.  practical  teacher, 
and  designed  ^ox  practical  use. 

Teachers  and  School-Officers  contemplating  a  change  of  Grammars,  not 
in  satisfactory  use  in  the  schools  under  their  charge,  will  do  well  to  examine 
this  work  before  adopting  a  text-book. 


B®°  Harvey's  English  Grammar  is  a  12mo.  volume  of  264  pp.,  bound  in  muslin, 
with  morocco  back.  Single  specimen  copies  will  be  forwarded  to  Teachers  and  School- 
oificers  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  45  cents.  Whole- 
sale price,  .59.00  per  dozen.     Address  the  Publishers, 

WILSON,  IIINKLE  &  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


LtUte  M^uMictttions  or 

131  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


HILLARD'S  READERS,  NEW  SERIES, 

With  an  original  treatise  on  Elocution,  by  Prof.  Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  College.  These 
Books  are  the  latest  complete  series  of  Readers  now  before  the  public.  They  have 
been  introduced,  in  whole  or  in  part,  into  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Washington,  Providence,  Hartford ;  Portland,  Augusta, 
Me.;  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Peoria,  Quincy,  Springfield,  111.;  Madison,  Wis.;  Daven- 
port, Keokuk,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  Leavenworth,  Lawrence,  Kansas;  and  many 
other  important  places.  No  other  series  of  Readers  contains  so  many  patriotic 
extracts,  many  of  which  have  been  called  out  by  the  Great  Rebellion. 

WORCESTER'S  COMPREHENSIVE  SPELLING-BOOK. 

"The  arr.Tngement  and  cl.issificatioii  of  words  is  admirable,  and  tlie  dopartnient  devoted  to  'Derivations' 
nuBurpasBed." — Charles  II.  Allen,  Principal  Kormal  Department,  Universitij  of  Wisconsin. 

WORCESTER'S  PRIMARY  SPELLING-BOOK. 

ADAMS'S  SPELLING-BOOK,  for  Advanced  Classes. 

WALTON'S  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS, 

Consisting  of  Three  Books, 

The      "WRITTEN,"      "INTELLECTUAL,"      and      "PRIMARY." 

"1  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  'Written  Arithmetic,  in  its  treatment  of  both  tlie  theory  and  the  prac- 
tice of  Arithmetic,  is  the  best  book  I  have  ever  seen.  While  it  is  in  ho  respect  inferior  to" other  works  of 
it«  clftHB,  it  has  many  features,  original  and  iiniiiue,  which  give  it  a  marked  superiority  to  all  of  them,  and 
which  can  not  fail  to  commend  it  to  the  teacher  and  the  student." — Win.  J.  Hijlft,  A.M.,  Master  of  Cam- 
bridge {Mast.)  High  School. 

WALTON'S  DICTATION  EXERCISES, 

Comprising  a  Card,  on  which  are  arranged  figures  for  Arithmetical  operations,  and 
two  Keys  (Parts  I  and  II),  containing  answers  to  more  than  seven  thousand  exam- 
ples, to  be  performed  in  connection  with  the  Card.  They  may  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  and  supplementary  to  any  series  of  Arithmetics.  A  Slidini/  Slate  may 
be  had  with  the  card, —  a  great  convenience  to  the  pupil  in  writing  results. 

Weber's  Outlines  of  Universal  History, 

Revised  edition,  with  Maps,  and  Index  of  Proper  Names  pronounced. 

C.  A.  Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States, 

A  new  edition,  entirely  rewritten,  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  by  Wui.  II. 
Seavey,  Principal  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  Boston. 

Edwards's  Outlines  of  English  History, 

A  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  brought  down  to  186li. 

Winslow's  Intellectual  Philosophy, 

With  Additions,  bringing  the  science  down  to  the  latest  views. 

WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  &  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES 

4^°  Copies  for  Examination  or  Introduction  furnished  by 

GEORGE  jr.  JJlCJLSOJk%   irestern  Jigcnt, 

Jan.  1,  1867.]  P.O.  AuDRESS_f«,r«  of  W.  U.  KKKJV'  if  CO.,  CMeag-o. 


ECONOMY!    SIMPLICITY!!    COMPLETENESS!! 


UNIVERSAL  RECORDS. 


THE  systf m  of  Uuivoisal  Kecoids  is  specially  designed  for  the  use  of  tliosc  who  jnefor  to  avoid  the  ex- 
j)en80  and  inconvonieuce  of  more  than  one  record,  and  yet  desire  to  preserve  a 

of  eai'li  pupil,  embracing  residence  of  Parent,  Class,  Age,  Enrollment,  runctuality,  Attendance,  Deport- 
ment, Recitation,  Examination  and  Kunk,  in  connection  with  a 

SIP^OLIi:    ElVTRY     OF     THE     TVA^XE. 

These  Records  are  arranged  on  a 

xjnxriDF'onEtM  je^x^j^ist 

and  are  unsurpassed  in  respect  to  )  W 

ECONOMY,  SIMPLICITY,  AND  COMPLETENESS.' 


RECOSIMEIfDATIONS. 

J''iviii,J::Dn'AMV  A.  UllELDON,  A.M.,  Principal  Oswego  Korinal  Training  School,  and  tiiqicrinlcndcnt 
of  Public  Schools,  Osivcgo,  Xtio  Tori-. 

OswuGO,  Jnno  7,  1S(57. 
I'lease  accept  my  thanks  for  tlio  copy  of  "Universal   Record"  sent.    The  arrangement  seems  simple, 
concise,  and  complete.    I  regard  it  a  very  convenient  form  of  record,  and  I  should  think  the  hook  would 
be  useful  to  every  teacher.  Yours  respectfully,  E.  A.  SHELDON. 

From  REV.  CYRUS NUTT,  DD.,  President  Stale  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

Bloomington,  July  20, 18<57. 
Having  examined  your  Universal  School  Record,  T  have  no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  it  the  best  that  I 
have  seen.    I  would  call  the  attention  of  Teachers  to  this  excellent  work,  feeling  satisfied  that  they  can 
find  none  more  convenient  or  better  adapted  for  their  use.  CYRUS  NUTT. 


PRICE  I.IST. 

Universal  Records  for  Pupils,  24  pages,  style  1* $    OS 

Universal  Records  for  Pupils,  24  pages,  style  2 10 

Universal  Records  for  Teachers,  4S  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  00 

Universal  Records  for  Teachers,  192  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 3  ."iO 

Universal  Records  for  Professors,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  00 

Universal  Records  for  Professors,  192  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 3  50 

Universal  Records  tor  Superintendents,  144  pages,  cap,  heavy  sides 1  25 

Universal  Records  for  Superintendents,  288  pages,  cap,  cloth 2  25 

Universal  Records  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  00 

Universal  Records  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 1  75 

Universal  Records  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  cloth  sides 2  25 

Rlank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  hundred 50 

Rlank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  thousand 3  50 

Blank  Reports  to  Parents,  per  hundred 50 

Blank  Reports  to  Parents,  per  thousand 3  50 
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Volume  XIV.  NOVEMBER,    1868.  Number  11. 


A  EEFORM  SCHOOL  NOT  A  PRISON. 


I  NEVER  look  upon  an  infant  in  its  mother's  arms  without  saying  to 
myself  That  child  may  make  the  greatest  saint,  or  he  may  make  the 
greatest  criminal,  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  Which  shall  it  be  ? 
The  answer  must  depend,  partly,  upon  the  child's  mental  and  moral 
constitution,  inherited  from  his  jjarents  and  their  ancestors;  but,  after 
all,  it  depends  principally  uj^on  the  training  which  he  is  likely  to 
receive,  and  the  moral  influences  to  which  in  childhood  he  is  subject. 

If,  then,  society  (or  the  state)  desires  to  check  the  rising  tide  of  vice 
and  immorality  which  is  sweeping,  like  a  wave  of  devastation,  across 
the  land,  it  is  both  easier  and  cheaper  to  prevent  the  manufacture  of 
criminals  than  it  is  to  reform  or  even  to  restrain  them,  after  they  are 
manufactured.  Here,  if  any  where,  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  a  cure. 

Further,  if  a  child,  during  his  minority,  transgresses  the  laws  which 
society  has  enacted  for  its  own  self-preservation,  it  is  evident  that  so- 
ciety ought  to  hold  the  parent  accountable,  rather  than  the  child. 
Every  parent  is  bound,  first,  to  teach  his  children  the  principles  of 
Christian  morality;  and  second,  to  exert  sufficient  control  over  them 
to  prevent,  by  the  exercise  of  parental  authority,  any  act  deti'imental 
to  the  general  welfare  of  society.  A  parent  who  does  not  fulfill  these 
obligations  is  incompetent,  and  unworthy  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
ovei'sight  of  his  own  ofispring. 

These  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Reform-School  move- 
ment. The  advocates  of  Reform  Schools  assume  that  during  child- 
hood no  boy  or  girl  should  be  liable  to  imprisonment  (in  the  technical 
sense  of  the  term).  A  child  properly  reared  is  not  liliely  to  make  a 
criminal.  Whenever  any  child  is  receiving,  at  home  or  upon  the 
street,  such  training  as  will  inevitably  make  a  criminal  of  him,  the 
state  ought,  whether  ho  has  as  yet  committed  any  criminal  act  or  not, 
to  take  the  charge  of  him,  during  his  minority.  His  parents  have  for- 
feited their  right  to  him.  The  state  ought  to  assume  toward  him  all 
•45 
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the  responsibilities  of  a  parent,  and  appoint  some  competent  person  to 
educate  and  govern  liim,  until  he  arrives  at  an  age  to  be  personally 
responsible  to  society  for  his  own  conduct.  After  that,  if  he  trans- 
gresses the  law,  imprison  him;  but  never  before. 

Children  do  break  the  law.  They  can  not  be  allowed  to  break  it 
with  impunity  because  they  are  children.  Whenever  the  law  is  brok- 
en by  a  child,  the  offender  must  be  made  to  feel  that  he  has  done 
wrong,  and  that  a  repetition  of  the  offense  will  not  be  tolerated.  This 
may  be  done  either  by  the  child's  jiarent  or  by  the  state.  Manifestly, 
it  is  better  for  all  parties  that  the  proper  corrective  be  administered 
by  the  parent,  and  in  that  case  there  is  no  need  for  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  state.  But  if  the  parent  fails  to  do  his  duty,  or,  as 
often  happens,  even  encourages  the  child  to  repeat  the  offense,  the 
state  must  interfere.  The  only  question  to  be  considered  is,  What  is 
it  best,  under  the  circvimstances,  for  the  state  to  do? 

The  old  practice  was  to  treat  a  child  guilty  of  crime  like  an  adult. 
Petit  larceny:  so  many  days  in  the  county  jail.  And  to  jail  the  little  thief 
went,  there  to  be  instructed,  by  hardened  offenders,  in  every  descrip- 
tion of  iniquity.  What  was  the  result?  The  little  rascal  graduated 
from  jail  an  adept  in  crime,  branded  for  life  as  a  'jail-bird',  with  no 
honest  career  open  to  him,  and  impressed  with  the  romantic  notion 
that  to  be  a  great  villain  is  to  be  a  hero.  How  was  it  possible  for  him 
ever  afterward  to  become  an  honest  man? 

Well,  what  is  the  remedy?     Shall  we  build  juvenile  prisons? 

Better  that  than  to  shut  up  the  old  and  the  young  together.  But 
there  is  a  still  more  excellent  way.  Do  not  put  juvenile  offenders  in 
prison  at  all. 

What! 

Do  not  put  them  in  prison  at  all.     Is  that  plain? 

What  shall  we  do  with  them,  then? 

Put  them  in  Keform  Schools. 

But  my  idea  of  a  Eeform  School  is,  a  prison  for  children. 

You  were  never  more  mistaken,  in  your  life.  A  Reform  School  is 
NOT  A  prison:  IT  IS  A  home;  and  a  better  home,  ordinarily,  than  the 
boy's  own  home,  —  better,  at  least,  for  him 

The  first  public  institution  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders 
was  established  in  New  York,  in  1825.  A  boy  fourteen  years  old  was 
indicted  and  brought  to  trial  for  stealing  a  canary-bird.  James  W. 
Gerard,  Esq.,  defended  him  in  court.  The  plea  at  first  offered  by  Mr. 
Gerard  in  the  boy's  behalf  was  that  a  canary-bird  is  an  animal  ferae 
naturae^  and  therefore  not  property,  in  law.  Consequently,  to  steal  a 
canary-bird  is  not  larceny.  This  ingenious  plea  was  set  aside  by  his 
Honor  the  Mayor.  Mr.  Gerard,  having  failed  with  the  Mayor,  then 
turned  to  the  jury,  and  said  to  them,  in  substance,  "  Convict  this  boy; 
send  him  to  jail;  and  you  make  him  a  criminal  for  life."  The  jury 
felt  the  force  of  the  argument,  and  acquitted  him.     This  incident  in 
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Mr.  Gerard's  experience  led  him  to  deliver  a  lecture,  not  long  after- 
ward, before  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism,  upon  the 
subject  of  Juvenile  Crime  and  its  Punishment.  In  it  he  recommended  the 
founding  of  a  House  of  Refuge  for  young  delinquents,  lohcn  discharged 
from  prison.  The  suggestion  was  acted  upon,  and  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  1825,  the  House  opened,  with  seven  inmates,  in  the  old 
United  States  Armory.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Reform-School 
movement  in  America. 

The  distinction  between  a  prison  and  a  Reform  School  is  very  im- 
portant. It  is  recognized  by  all  Reform-School  superintendents.  In 
the  Reform  School  at  Chicago  the  doors  are  not  locked,  even  at  night. 
If  a  boy  should  run  away,  of  course  he  would  be  brought  back,  just  as 
a  father  A\ould  bring  home  a  runaway  son;  but  the  inmates  are  not 
confined  by  prison-walls.  Iso  sentinels  with  loaded  muskets  stand 
guard  over  them.  The  endeavor  of  the  Superintendent  is  to  make  the 
school  so  happy  a  place  that  no  boy  will  wish  to  run  away.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  Ohio  Reform  School.  Only  four  boys  ran  away  from  it, 
out  of  sixty  inmates,  in  two  years.  In  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  not 
one  ran  away,  during  three  years,  out  of  nearly  two  hundred. 

This  distinction  is  recognized  by  law.  In  Baltimore,  Judge  Gibson 
refused  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  take  a  child  from  the  House  of  Refuge, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  institution  stands  in  loco  j^arentis  to  the  child. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Penn.sylvania  has  decided  that  the  House  of 
Refuge  is,  in  all  its  aspects,  a  discretionaiy  rather  than  a  penal  estab- 
lishment; that  its  Board  of  Managers  are  the  legal  guardians  of  the 
children  confined  in  it;  that  they  stand  to  their  wards  in  loco  jMrcniis, 
and  are  called  upon  to  do  for  them  whatever  it  would  be  a  parent's 
duty  to  do :  namely,  to  feed  and  clothe  them,  to  educate  them,  and  to 
teach  them  some  useful  trade  or  other  employment.  The  means  to  do 
this  are  furnished  by  the  state.* 

*  "It  13  our  opinion  that  the  parent  whose  child  falls  into  crime  should  he 
compelled,  except  in  peculiar  cases,  to  pay  the  cost  of  its  maintenance  in  a 
preventive  or  reformatory  institution,  or,  in  default,  be  deprived  of  his  liberty 
and  forced  to  toil  to  that  end.  Is  it  said  that  such  a  rule  would  press  hard 
on  parents?  But  the  expense  and  loss  must  fall  on  some  body;  and,  surely,  it 
is  less  hard  that  it  should  fall  on  the  child's  parent  than  on  any  one  else.  Two 
advantages  would  result  from  the  enforcement  of  this  principle.  First,  it  would 
relieve  the  public,  in  part,  of  the  burden  of  supporting  its  neglected  and  crim- 
inal children;  but  secondly  and  chiefly,  the  fear  of  compelled  contribution  to 
the  support  of  their  children  in  an  industrial  or  reformatory  school  would  be 
a  strong  motive,  in  the  absence  of  higher  ones,  to  a  greater  care  of  their  educa- 
tion and  conduct,  so  that  the  burden  thus  entailed  might  be  avoided. 

"  This  principle  has  worked  well,  wherever  it  has  been  tried.  Even  in  Ire- 
land, where,  from  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  classes  from  which  the  occupants 
of  juvenile  reformatories  are  supplied,  it  was  supi)Osed,  even  by  those  who 
placed  the  highest  value  upon  it,  that  it  would  be  of  little  avail,  within  two 
years  from  the  establishment  of  reformatories  in  that  country,  nearly  $l.'j()()  had 
been  recovered  from  the  parents  of  their  inmates;  and  this,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  children  received  were  orphans,  having  lost 
one  or  both  of  their  parents." — Wines  &  Dwight's  Ilcport  on  the  Prisons  and  Jic- 
formatorics  of  the  U.  States  and  Canada,  p.  6G. 
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The  true  idea  of  Reform  Schools  is  that  they  constitute  a  part,  not 
of  the  prison  system,  but  of  the  common-school  system;  or,  rather, 
they  stand  upon  the  dividing  line  between  the  two. 

It  follows,  from  this  view  of  their  position  and  design,  that  no  child 
should  be  sent  to  the  Reform  School  with  the  brand  of  a  criminal  con- 
viction upon  him.  If  he  is  even  guilty  of  an  offense  against  the  law, 
the  true  reason  for  his  commitment  is  want  of  proper  parental  care.  In 
Ohio,  when  a  boy  is  sent  to  the  State  Farm,  as  it  is  called,  nothing  is 
inserted  in  the  mittimus  to  show  what  the  crime  is  of  which  the  boy  is 
accused.  This  kindness  is  shown  him  to  save  his  self-resjiect  and^jre- 
serve  him  from  lifelong  disgrace. 

A  second  inference  from  the  fundamental  theory  of  the  Reform 
School  is  that  in  all  cases  commitments  should  be,  not  for  thirty  or 
sixty  days,  or  for  one  or  more  years,  but  during  minoritij.  A  boy  may 
be  discharged  upon  ticket-of-leave  at  any  time,  by  the  authorities  of 
the  school;  but  this  is  done  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  upon 
which  an  actual  jiarent  allows  his  boy  to  leave  home  and  act  for  him- 
self, subject  to  recall  if  he  proves  incapable  of  self-control. 

I  have  confined  myself,  in  this  article,  to  a  single  point,  namely,  the 
distinction  between  a  Reform  School  and  a  prison.  There  is  much  to 
be  known  concerning  these  noble  institutions,  which  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  public.  The  little  which  I  have  written  is  meant  for  the 
eye,  not  of  those  who  know  far  more  about  them  than  the  writer  pre- 
tends to  know,  but  for  that  of  those  who  know  less.  The  subject  is 
one  of  practical  importance  at  the  present  time,  because  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Illinois  will  be  called  to  take  action  vipon  it,  during  the  coming 
winter.  FRED.  H.  WINES. 

Springfield,  Illinois.  

IfoTE. — A  very  large  proportion  of  the  crimes  actually  committed  are  com- 
mitted by  young  persons.  According  to  the  Census  of  1846,  in  Great  Britain 
the  proportion  of  criminals  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty  was  one- 
tenth.  Later  investigations  show  it  to  be  one-fourth.  The  increase  in  the 
proportion  is  attributed  by  an  intelligent  magistrate  of  England  to  the  practice 
of  early  imprisonment.  Previous  to  the  establishment  of  Eeform  Schools,  the 
only  alternative  for  a  magistrate  or  jury,  in  case  of  juvenile  conviction  of  crime, 
was  to  send  the  offender  to  prison  or  pass  the  ofl'ense  by  without  notice.  In 
the  one  case,  contact  with  older  criminals  worked  permanent,  instant  ruin  ;  in 
the  other,  immunity  from  punishment  rendered  the  youthful  culprit  more  bold 
in  guilt.  Arrests  were  therefore  comparatively  infrequent;  and  yet,  on  the 
1.3th  of  November,  1828,  there  were  in  prison  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  sixty 
boys. 

The  Reform  School  affords  an  escape  from  this  dilemma;  but  not  if  it  is  in 
theory  or  in  practice  a  prison. 

The  true  theory  of  the  Reform  School  is  stated  very  clearly  and  powerfully 
in  a  pamphlet  called  The  Design  and  Advantages  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  issued 
in  1859,  by  the  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  House.  "The  design  of  the 
House  of  Refuge  is  to  furnish  an  asylum,  in  which  boys  under  a  certain  age, 
who  come  under  the  notice  of  the  police,  either  as  vagrants  or  houseless,  or 
who  are  charged  with  petty  offenses,  or  who  arc  in  habits  of  transgression  and 
insubordination  tvhieh  inevitably  lead  to  overt  criminal  acts,  may  bo  received,  put 
to  such  employments  as  will  tend  to  encourage  industry  and  develoii  ingenuity, 
taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  and  most  carefully  in- 
structed in  the  nature  of  their  moral  and  religious  obligations;  while,  at  the 
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same  time,  they  are  subject  to  a  course  of  treatment  that  ■will  afford  a  prompt 
and  energetic  corrective  of  their  vicious  propensities,  and  hold  out  every  pos- 
sible inducement  to  reformation  and  good  conduct.  TiiE  Rufcge  is  not  a  place 
op  PUNISHMENT.     .     .     It  attaches  to  the  unhappy  youth  no  badge  of  infamy. 

.  .  It  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  ftchoolfor  reformation,  an  asylum  for  youth- 
ful poverty,  helplessness,  and  ignorancf', —  not  a  prison  for  malefactors.  Its 
directors  a're  the  friends  and  instructors  of  its  inmates,  who  are  MOi!  <o  beregard- 
ed  as  outcasts  from  society.  .  .  Recreation  is  regarded  as  part  of  the  business 
of  the  institution.  .  .  'The  House  of  Refuge  is  intended  to  obviate  not  mere- 
ly the  sentence  of  infamy  and  pain,  which  follow  a  trial  and  conviction,  but  to 
prevent  the  trial  and  conviction  itself  .  .  .  The  Refuge  system  is  introduced  for 
the  purpose  oi preventing  punishment.  It  humanely  ascribes  the  errors  of  early 
youth  to  the  unconscious  imitation  of  evil  examples,  sudden  temptation,  to  the 
disregard  of  parents,  to  any  thing  rather  than  malevolent  intent.  It  therefore 
treats  them  as  deficiencies  of  education,  and  provides  means  by  which  those 
deficiencies  may  be  supplied.  If  the  parent  or  the  natural  friend  will  show 
that  there  are  no  such  deficiencies,  or  that  proofs  are  wanting  to  substantiate 
them,  the  discipline  of  the  Refuge  is  reserved  for  other  subjects." 

The  first  section  of  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  by-laws  adopted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Refuge  agrees  with  this  view  of  the  design  of  the  institution: 
"  The  Supreme  Court  having  declared  that  the  House  of  Refuge  is  not  a  prison, 
but  a  school,  where  reformation  and  not  punishment  is  the  end,  the  Superin- 
tendent will,  on  the  admission  of  every  inmate,  explain  that  they  will  not  be 
punished  for  any  misconduct  ihey  may  have  been  guilty  of  previously  to  their  admis- 
sion." 

The  Reform  School  is  a  substitute  for  a  prison  ;  and  an  economical  substi- 
tute, too,  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  one  convict  in  the  Auburn  Penitentiary, 
New  York,  who  commenced  his  criminal  career  at  the  early  age  of  ten  years 
and  spent  twenty-eight  years  in  prison,  cost  the  state,  for  board  alone,  more 
than  ten  thousand  dollars  (not  in  greenbacks,  but  in  gold).  Reform  Schools 
are  less  expensive  than  prisons,  and  obviate  the  necessity  for  so  extensive  pris- 
on accommodations  as  would  be  necessarj^  without  them. 


REFORM  OF  THE  GOVERXMEXT  SERVICE. 


Representative  Jexcke.s,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  .Senator  Patterson,  of 
New  Hampshire,  introduced  into  Congress,  at  its  last  session,  bills 
which  were  intended,  respectively,  to  reform  the  Civil  and  the  Diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States.'  The  subject  may,  at  first  view, 
seem  somewhat  remote  from  those  in  which  teachers  are  generally  in- 
terested; but  a  brief  consideration  of  the  case  will  show  that  this  is 
true  in  appearance  only. 

The  two  bills,  though  affecting  different  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment service,  are  so  nearly  alike  in  their  general  aim  and  principle  as 
to  justify  us  in  considering  them  together;  bixt,for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
we  may  confine  our  attention  to  the  first-mentioned.  The  aim  in  each 
case  is  to  reorganize  the  entire  government  service,  by  changing  the 
method  of  appointment  to  and  the  tenure  of  all  subordinate  offices 
within  their  respective  departments. 

At  present,  as  is  well  known,  the  vast  army  of  office-holders  in  the 
civil  service,  exceeding  in  number  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army  and 
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navy,  is  mainly  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  politicians, —  for 
partisan  reasons,  if  not  for  partisan  purposes.  "  If  a  man  be  an  in- 
ferior lawyer  or  noisy  primary-meeting  politician,  or  both,  no  pre- 
sumption is  raised  thereby  in  his  favor  that  he  will  make  a  good  bank- 
teller  or  accountant;  although  these  qualities  seem  to  avail  him  if  he 
aspires  to  similar  employment  in  a  post-office  or  custom-house." 

Since  Jackson  introduced  into  our  politics  the  pernicious  cry  'Spoils 
for  victors',  every  succession  of  parties  in  the  national  administration 
has  witnessed  the  removal,  more  or  less  promptly,  of  large  classes  of 
office-holders,  now  amounting  to  about  50,000.  These  incumbents  are 
removed  not  because  of  proved  or  even  alleged  unfitness,  but  solely  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  same  number  of  hungry  applicants  from 
the  other  i^arty. 

Among  a  body  of  men  appointed  and  retained  in  place  by  such  in- 
fluences, it  wovild  be  absurd  to  expect  any  high  standard  of  official 
duty  or  any  pride  of  position.  One  who  should  be  unsophisticated 
enough  to  look  for  these  things  would  find  his  delusion  quickly  re- 
moved by  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  is 
perfectly  certain  that  the  Government  annually  loses  millions  of  dol- 
lai's  through  the  rascality  of  some  of  its  officials,  and  millions  more 
through  the  incompetency  of  others;  that  it  has  to  employ  from 
15,000  to  20,000  more  men  than  would  be  required  if  only  competent 
ones  were  appointed;  and  that  it  is  obliged  to  get  along  with  a  quality 
of  service  which  would  be  nothing  less  than  ruinous  to  any  private 
business  enterprise. 

Mr.  Jenckes,  in  the  speech  to  which  we  are  principally  indebted  for 
the  suggestions  contained  in  this  article,  says : 

"  At  present,  nearly  every  one  of  these  subordinate  offices  is  filled  by  some 
person  who  gained  his  appointment  by  the  recommendation  of  personal  and 
political  friends,  and  not  by  the  application  of  any  test  to  discover  his  fitness 
for  the  place  he  occupies.  His  compensation  is  subject  to  assessments  or  forced 
contributions  to  pay  the  expenses  of  conducting  elections  in  which  he  is  not  a 
candidate  for  ofBce.  If  he  should  show  any  decided  ability  or  special  aptitude 
for  the  service,  he  has  no  assurance  of  promotion,  or  even  of  retention.  His 
term  of  office  is  limited  by  the  pleasure,  caprice  or  interest  of  his  superior.  In 
the  corruption  of  our  politics,  all  these  places  have  become  the  reward  of 
partisanship.  The  good  of  the  service  is  seldom  consulted  in  making  appoint- 
ments, and  more  rarely  in  making  removals,  and  the  applicants  care  far  less 
for  the  public  interest  than  for  their  own.  There  is  little  or  no  scrutiny  into 
the  character  and  antecedents  of  the  ap]>licant,  other  than  as  to  his  political 
services;  no  examination  to  test  his  qualifications;  no  probation,  even,  during 

which  his  fitness  or  unfitness  for  the  office  might  be  discovered 

.  .  .  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  government  service  holds  out  few  attrac- 
tions as  a  career  to  young  men  who  are  skillful,  energetic,  ambitious,  and  well 
trained  to  business.  Though  a  young  man  may  possess  all  these  qualities,  and 
be  diligent  and  faithful  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  yet  he  holds  his  place, 
if  such  a  person  should  be  unfortunate  enough  to  accept  one,  by  no  definite 
tenure;  he  has  no  certainty  of  promotion  either  from  seniority  or  from  merit; 
and  surrounded  —  as  he  must  necessarily  be,  as  things  now  are  —  by  men  of 
lesser  qualifications,  his  very  virtues  may  impede  his  progress,  and  his  ability 
to  succeed  may  prevent  his  success." 

It  is  true  that  many  excellent  and  able  men,  men  who  can  be  trusted 
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in  any  position,  find  their  way  into  the  various  branches  of  the  service; 
but  the  general  fact  is  otherwise.  The  incomjietent,  the  unscrupu- 
lous, the  worthless,  occupy  places  that  belong  to  better  men;  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  "those  active,  energetic  and  capable  men  who  are 
scattered  among  its  places  feel  called  upon  to  give  some  reason  for  be- 
ing found  there,  whenever  the  character  of  their  employment  is  the 
subject  of  conversation  in  their  i^resence." 

It  were  idle  to  anticipate  any  different  result.  With  no  test  of  fit- 
ness for  the  position  conferred,  no  standard  of  excellence  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty,  no  promise  of  a  reward  for  skill  and  fidelity,  no  premi- 
um for  superior  energy  or  experience,  without  even  the  certainty  of  a 
penalty  for  faithlessness  or  criminality,  the  ordinary  incentives  to  hu- 
man actions,  those  incentives  which  operate  most  powerfully  w'ith  the 
best  minds,  are,  if  not  altogether  removed,  reduced  to  the  minimum 
of  activity.  In  stead  of  offering  any  hope  of  improvement,  the  ex- 
perience of  each  year  shows  that  the  notorious  and  alarming  evils  of 
the  present  system  are  not  only  on  the  increase,  but  are  inherent,  and 
ineradicable  from  the  system  itself. 

In  such  a  case  as  this,  it  would  seem  that  no  argument  could  add 
force  to  the  simplest  statement  of  the  facts.  The  necessity  of  a 
change  is  as  obvious  as  it  is  indispensable.  No  government  can  long 
survive  the  general  corruption  of  its  people,  and  no  people  can  long 
be  uncontaminated  by  corruption  among  its  public  officials,  especially 
if  these  are  largely  of  the  same  social  grade  with  themselves.  Who 
does  not  instinctively  know  that  the  hope  of  the  Eepublic  lies  in  the 
intelligence  and  i:)urity  of  its  citizens?  What  great  leader  has  ever 
failed  to  recognize  this  truth?  What  page  in  history  does  not  repeat 
and  emphasize  it? 

TUE    REMEDY. 

The  remedy  which  has  been  found  useful  in  other  countries,  and  is 
now  proposed  here,  is  to  appoint  and  promote  solely  on  the  ground 
of  merit,  ascertained  by  the  test  of  searching  and  impartial  examina- 
tions,— these  examinations  to  be  conducted  by  the  Government,  all 
candidates  to  be  admitted  and  allowed  an  equal  chance  in  the  com- 
petition for  appointments,  and  the  best-qualified  man  to  win  the 
prize. 

No  change  could  be  more  complete,  yet  simple  and  sure.  The  sav- 
ing of  money  would  be  at  once  perceptible,  both  in  the  prevention  of 
losses  that  are  now  constantly  occurring,  and  in  positive  gains 
through  the  greater  efficiency  of  employes.  With  only  two-thirds  of 
the  number  of  men  now  employed,  the  Government  might  be  twice 
as  well  served.  But  the  effect  on  the  service  and  on  the  nation  when 
no  one  should  be  appointed  or  removed  for  opinion's  sake,  but  solely 
on  the  ground  of  fitness  or  unfitness,  would  be   too  important  to  ad- 
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niit  of  any  estimate  in  dollars  and  cents.  In  stead  of  a  temjiorary 
resort  for  able  men,  or  a  House  of  Refuge  for  vagrant  politicians,  the 
regular  government  service  would  become  the  chosen  pursuit  of  thou- 
sands of  earnest  and  high-minded  young  men,  who  would  find  in  the 
character  of  the  employment  offered,  in  the  social  consideration  then 
belonging  to  their  positions,  and  in  the  ranges  of  promotion  open  to 
talent  and  experience,  an  ample  field  for  every  honorable  ambition. 
The  competition  for  office,  in  stead  of  being,  as  now,  a  universal  grab- 
game,  would  become  a  conspicuous  trial-ground  of  whatever  highest 
skill  and  training  each  man  possessed.  A  certificate  of  fitness  for  the 
Government  service,  conferred  by  the  authorized  commissioners, 
would  be  eagerly  sought  by  many  who  did  not  intend  to  accept  posi- 
tions in  it,  and  Avould  be  a  National  passport  to  positions  of  honor 
and  usefulness  in  every  department  of  business.  It  is  not  an  unim- 
portant consideration  that,  under  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  the  pop- 
ular respect  for  the  Government  and  Government  officials  would  bo 
greatly  increased  —  a  matter  Avhich,  in  any  free  community,  deserves 
serious  attention. 

We  had  intended  to  speak  particularly  of  the  effect  of  the  proj^osed 
reform  upon  our  common  schools  and  other  institutions  of  learning, 
but  the  want  of  space  must  restrict  us  to  a  very  few  words.  It  is  at 
once  obvious  that  an  incentive  would  be  applied  to  both  teachers  and 
pupils,  which  has  hitherto  been  entirely  lacking.  The  pointing-out 
of  a  definite,  desirable  result,  in  the  attainment  of  Avhich  every  acquisi- 
tion might  be  made  available,  would  relieve  our  teaching  and  our  study- 
ing of  that  vague,  far-away  element  which  too  largely  enters  into 
them,  and  would  make  them  direct,  practical,  vital.  The  schools  and 
academies  of  the  country  would  become  a  vast  system  of  training- 
schools  for  the  government  service,  and  the  effect  in  elevating  the 
standard  and  the  quality  of  instruction  would  be  immediate  and  in- 
calculable. 

We  earnestly  commend  this  subject  to  the  special  consideration  of 
teachers,  as  the  class  which  it  concerns,  perhaps,  more  directly  than 
any  other.  And  it  seems  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  energy  and 
unanimity  by  which  they  finally  brought  about  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Department  of  Education,  if  turned  in  this  new  direction, 
would  equally  secure  a  far  more  important  measure.  g.  w.  a. 


Most  men  leave  out,  or  regard  as  of  very  little  importance,  some  of 
the  essential  elements  of  a  good  education.  They  seem  to  forget  that 
the  child  has  a.  conscience  and  a  heart  to  be  educated,  as  well  as  an  intellect. 
If  they  do  not  lay  too  much  stress  on  mental  culture,  which,  indeed, 
is  hardly  possible,  they  lay  by  far  too  little  upon  that  which  is  moral 
and  religious. 
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STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF 
SCHOOLS. 


This  Association  met  in  the  City  Hall,  Aurora,  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  on  Tues- 
day, October  13th,  18CS, —  with  Newton  Batemau,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  and  President  of  the  Association,  in  the  chair. 

E.  L.  Wells,  Superintendent  of  Ogle  county,  was  chosen  Secretary. 

Rev.  John  Iligby,  Sup't  of  Kankakee  county,  asked  for  Divine  Blessings 
upon  the  deliberations  of  the  Association. 

Forty-three  counties  were  represented  by  their  respective  Superintendents, 
viz:  Adams,  Seth  W.  Grammer;  Bond,  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Ilynes;  Boone,  Wm. 
H.  Durham;  Bureau,  Rev.  Albert  Ethridge;  Clark,  James  Dawson;  Coles, 
Elzy  Blake;  Cook,  John  F.  Eberhart;  Crawford,  Geo.  N.Parker;  DeKalb, 
Martin  V.  Allen ;  Effingham,  W.  I.  N.  Fisher,  M.  D. ;  Greene,  Stephen  F.  Cor- 
rington;  Grundy,  Hiram  C.Goold;  Hancock,  George  W.  Batchelder;  Jefferson, 
James  M.  Pace ;  JoDaviess,  George  "VV.  Pepoon ;  Kane,  C.  E.  Smith ;  Kankakee, 
Rev.  John  Higby;  Kendall,  AV.  S.  Coy ;  Knox,  James  11.  Knapp;  Lake,  Byron 
L.  Carr;  Lawrence,  Talman  P.  Lowry;  Lee,  James  II.  Preston;  Livingston, 
H.H.Hill;  Macon,  Edwin  Park;  McDonough,  Daniel  Branch;  McHenry,  A. 
J.Kingman;  Montgomery,  J.  C.  Tully;  Morgan,  Samuel  M.Martin;  Ogle, 
E.  L.  Wells;  Perry,  J.  W.  Blair;  Randolph,  John  A.  Malone;  Richland,  John 
0.  Scott;  Rock  Island,  Wm.  11.  Gest;  Scott,  James  R.  Haggard;  Stark,  B.  G. 
Ilall;  St.  Clair,  James  P.  Slade;  Stephenson,  A.  A.  Crary;  Tazewell,  S.  K.  Hat- 
field; Warren,  James  I.Wilson;  Washington,  A.  C.  Hillman  ;  Whiteside,  Mi- 
chael R.  Kelly;  Will,  Dwight  Haven;  Woodford,  Joseph  M.  Clark,  M.D. 

Batchelder  was  chosen  Railroad  Secretary. 

The  President  said,  "There  is  other  work  besides  legislation  now  to  be  done. 
Our  System,  in  many  respects,  is  better  than  our  Schools.  How  shall  we  work 
under  the  system  we  have?  is  the  important  question." 

Eberhart,  Coy,  and  Day,  a  previously-appointed  Special  Committee  on 
County  Normal  Schools,  presented  a  report,  which,  after  a  revision  to  be  made 
on  account  of  the  suggestions  of  several  Superintendents  of  experience  in  such 
schools,  will  be  published  in  the  next  Biennial  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  report  and  suggestions  showed  the  necessity  and 
benefits  of  County  Normal  Schools,  and  brought  to  notice  the  workings  of 
such  schools  in  Cook,  Peoria  and  Bureau  counties,  and  also  similar  schools  of 
short  terms  in  Coles  and  Kankakee  counties. 

The  President  announced  the  death  of  two  Superintendents  since  the  previ- 
ous meeting  of  the  Association  —  J.  B.  Randolph,  of  Ford  county,  and  James 
K.  Harinison,  of  Fulton  county, —  and  appointed  as  a  committee  to  draft  reso- 
lutions in  respect  to  their  memory,  Messrs.  lligby,  Hall,  and  Grammer. 


Tuesday  Afternoon  Session. 
The  President  spoke  of  the  great  aflliction  of  the  Superintendents  of  Cham- 
paign county,  T.  R.  Leal,  in  the  recent  loss  of  four,  and  all,  of  his  children,  in 
the  short  space  of  three  weeks.     Committee  on  Resolutions  appointed  by  the 
President — Eberliart,  Pace,  Knapji,  Martin,  and  Gest. 
46 
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John  C.  Scott,  Superintendent  of  Eichland  county,  read  a  paper  upon  Teach- 
ers' Institutes,  or  County  Normal  Schools.  [For  want  of  space,  and  as  the  pa- 
pers read  before  the  Association  will  be  published,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the 
Illinois  Teacher,  comments  upon  these  papers  will  be  brief.]  This  paper  and 
the  discussions  which  followed  it  all  confirmed  more  fully  the  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing County  Normal  Schools.  Paper  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions. 

The  President  spoke  of  the  call  for  a  Western  Social-Science  Association,  to 
be  organized  in  Chicago  November  10th,  and  anticipated  for  it  the  greatest  of 
good  results. 

James  P.  Slade,  Superintendent  of  St.  Clair  county,  read  a  paper  upon  the 
question  ^oty  ca?i  the  County  Superintendency  he  rendered  more  efficient  ?  This 
paper  and  the  discussions  which  followed  it  brought  out  prominently  the  im- 
portance of  thorough  examination  of  teachers  by  County  Superintendents. 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Rev.  John  Higby,  Superintendent  of  Kankakee  county,  read  a  paper  upon 
The  Education  of  the  Conscience.  The  subject  had  been  fully'discussed  in  the 
paper,  and,  without  debate,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 


Tuesday  Evening  Session. 

Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  of  Chicago,  addressed  the  Association  upon  What  Con- 
stitutes a  Triie  Education?  Told  of  the  education  of  the  Indians,  the  Spartans, 
and  the  Greeks;  and  the  special  education  of  the  telegraph-operator  and  the 
horse-trainer.  The  true  idea  of  American  education  is  to  make  the  best  man 
of  the  child,  and  what  you  would  have  in  the  man  you  must  put  into  the  life 
of  the  child.  He  dwelt  at  length  upon  Habits  of  Business,  and  Social,  Domes- 
tic and  Moral  habits.  Too  much  book-knowledge,  some  times,  and  too  little 
forming  of  good  habits.  Some  times  would  be  well  to  burn  half  of  the  books. 
Among  Business  Habits  he  spoke  of  Industry,  Care  of  Property,  and  Punctu- 
ality. But  few  men  are  naturally  lazy.  He  did  once  know  a  lazy  man  that 
had  a  dog  so  lazy  that  he  could  not  cross  the  road  without  stopping  to  rest ; 
and  he  pitied  the  dog.  There  are  many  indolent  persons,  however.  Give 
children  their  work  to  do,  and  have  them  do  it  before  play.  Remembered 
when  a  boy  to  have  wheeled  chips  to  a  place  and  back  again,  as  work  given 
him  by  his  father,  and  it  tells  upon  him  with  good  until  this  day.  Good  Luck 
has  his  coat  off  and  sleeves  up,  but  Bad  Luck  can  find  nothing  to  do.  Every 
child  should  have  a  fund,  however  small;  and  when  he  loses  from  careless- 
ness, he  should  draw  from  this  fund  to  make  good  all  losses  from  such  care- 
lessness. Children  should  be  taught  to  keep  their  promises.  Older  people 
should  keep  their  promises  with  children.  Told  of  a  judge  who  did  not  re- 
quire an  oath  to  be  taken  by  a  certain  person — one  of  three  men  to  whom 
millions  of  dollars  were  to  be  intrusted, —  for  he  was  a  man  whose  word 
was  as  good  as  his  oath.  He  also  spoke  of  Extravagance,  Contentment,  Truth- 
fulness, Cultivation  of  Self-Respect,  etc.  Children  growing  up  in  aflluence 
will  some  times  curse  their  parents  for  such  a  bringing-up.  Men,  as  well  as 
women,  extravagant.  If  a  person  can  do  higher  work  by  employing  some  one 
else  to  do  the  lower  work,  let  the  person  do  the  higher  work.  Always  work. 
Many  fashionable  people  keep  servants'  boarding-houses,  and  are  slaves  to 
their  servants.     Have  every  child  acquainted  with  the  labor  of  home.     If  we 
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can  work,  and  have  wealth,  wq  are  doubly  armed.  Contentment  is  not  to  sit 
down  and  wish  nothing  further,  but  it  is  an  active  principle,  which  makes  a 
man  reach  ahead  for  something  further.  The  cities  are  flooded  with  young 
men  who  think  themselves  too  talented  for  farmers  or  mechanics,  but  who  are 
not  enough  so,  and  have  barely  talent  enough  for  city  loafers.  Giftenterj^rises 
—  unmitigated  curses  in  the  land.  Parents,  by  example,  often  teach  deceit  in 
stead  of  truthfulness  to  their  children.  Parents  should  cultivate  self-respect 
in  their  children.  Say  some  times  to  children,  "  Do  you  not  think  badly  of 
yourselves?  "  not  always,  "  Do  you  not  think  others  will  think  badly  of  you  ?" 
A  little  boy  of  eight  years  of  age,  in  his  gloves  and  with  switch-cane  in  hand, 
had  condescended  to  give  him  an  inner  seat  of  a  church-pcw,  and  to  remain 
seated  at  the  entrance  of  the  pew  as  a  faithful  sentinel.  He  had  seen  a  young 
lady  seated  in  a  street-car  while  her  aged  mother  was  standing  and  hanging 
to  the  strpp  overhead.  He  had  known  an  intelligent  and  noble  half-breed  on 
board  a  steamboat  to  care  attentively  for  his  squaw  mother,  and  this,  too,  amid 
his  associates,  who  would  not  associate  with  her.  A  young  woman  dismissed 
her  escort  in  front  of  a  fine  mansion  near  her  own  humble  home,  and  at 
another  time  dismissed  her  mother  — as  the  washerwoman  —  from  the  parlor. 
"We  may  have  a  little  less  book-knowledgo  if  we  can  have  more  manhood  and 
womanhood. 

Mr.  Pickard's  address  was  listened  to  by  all  present  with  admiration  for  the 
deep  thought,  the  unassuming  manliness,  the  warm  devotedness,  and  the  big 
heart  of  the  speaker. 


"Wednesday  Forenoon  Session. 

Prayer  by  Eev.  Thomas  "W.  Ilynes,  Superintendent  of  Bond  county. 

Edwin  Park,  Sui)crintendent  of  Macon  county,  readapajier  ui)on  Uniformiti/ 
of  Text-Books.  This  paper  and  the  discussion  which  followed  it  brought  out 
the  usual  arguments  in  favor  of  a  uniformity  of  text-books,  and  also  the  com- 
mon ojiinion  that  taxation  of  the  district  should  provide  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  text-books  for  the  school  of  the  district.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions. 

Rev.  Thomas  "W.  Ilynes,  Superintendent  of  Bond  count}',  read  a  paper.  Sub- 
ject: The  Duties  of  Counti/  Superintendents.  Analr/sis  of  the  20th  section  of  the 
School-Law.  A  valuable  paper:  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  and, 
from  a  general  desire  of  the  members  of  the  Association,  it  is  printed  in  the 
Illinois  Teacher. 

Daniel  Branch,  Superintendent  of  McDonough  county,  read  a  paper  upon 
The  True  Province  of  the  State  in  the  Work  of  Public  Education.  This  paper  was 
referred,  without  debate,  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Rev.  Albert  Ethridge,  Superintendent  of  Bureau  county,  read  a  paper  upon 
Classification  of  Common  Schools.  The  State  Superintendent  will  publish  this 
paper  in  the  Illinois  Teacher,  and  distribute  copies  to  those  County  Superin- 
tendents of  the  state  who  do  not  take  that  journal. 

Jacksonville  was  selected  as  the  place  of  next  meeting,  on  first  Tuesday  of 
October,  1869:  session  to  continue  three  days. 
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Wednesday  Afteknoon  Session. 

The  Association  visited  the  Public  School  of  East-Aurora,  and  listened  with 
interest  to  exercises  in  Colors,  Form,  and  Eeading.  The  school  is  a  novel 
and  noted  one,  and  well  worthy  the  visitation  of  educators. 

An  invitation  was  extended  to  the  Association  to  visit  Clark  Seminary;  but, 
on  account  of  a  pressure  of  business,  it  could  not  be  resjionded  to  excejit  by 
returning  thanks. 

Met  at  City  Hall  at  3  o'clock. 

Special  Committee  reported  as  follows,  and  reports  adopted: 


Whereas,   It  has  pleased  Alraii2;hty  God  to  remove  from  our  number,  by  death,  J.  : 

landolph,  late  Superintendent  of  Ford  r " '  " "'  " ■"-   "   '~   " =--  - 

eut  of  Fulton  county;  therefore, 


Randolph,  late  Superintendent  of  Ford  county,  and  James  K.  Harmison,  late  Suijerintend- 


Ji'esolved,  (1)  That  we  deeply  lament  tlie  loss  of  our  fellow  laborers,  who  have  thus  been  re- 
moved from  labor  and  usefulness  on  earth,  and  we  tender  our  heartfelt  sympathy  and  con- 
dolence to  the  bereaved  families  and  friends  of  the  deceased. 

(2)  That  we  have  learned  with  profound  sorrow  of  the  severe  affliction  of  our  friend  and 
colaborer  Mr.  T.  R.  Leal,  Superintendent  of  Champaign  county,  in  tlie  severe  loss,  by  death, 
of  all  his  children,  four  in  number ;  and  that  we  tender  our  deepest  sympathies  to  the  afflicted 
parents  in  this  darlv  hour  of  their  terrible  bereavement. 

(S)  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  transmit  copies  of  these  resolutions  to  the  re- 
spective families  of  the  deceased. 

Wells,  Coy,  and  Richmond,  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  draft  a  Constitu- 
tion, By-Laws,  etc.,  and  present  the  same  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Any  information  of  the  old  Constitution-Book  will  be  gladly  received  by 
the  chairman  of  this  committee. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  the  following,  which  were  adopted: 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  been  greatly  edified  and  benefited  by  the  several  able  and  jjrac- 
tical  papers  read  before  this  Convention,  and,  in  order  that  their  usefulness  may  be  increased 
and  extended,  we  recommend  their  publication  in  the  Illinois  Teacher,  or  at  least  such  parts 
of  them  as  the  editors  of  that  journal  ma.v  desire. 

(2)  That  we  renew  our  expressions  of  gratitude  to  our  worthy  State  Superintendent, 
Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  IjL.D.,  for  his  eminent  zeal  and  ability  in  the  discharge  of 
his  arduous  duties,  and  for  his  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness  in  all  his  official  relations  and 
intercourse  with  us.  ,.    „,      , 

(3)  That  we  again  give  our  hearty  indorsement  of  the  Township  School  System  —  so  nobly 
and  clearly  set  forth  in  our  State'  Superintendent's  last  Biennial  lieport,—  and  that  we  re- 
quest him  to  urge  its  adoption  and  passage  by  our  next  Legislature. 

(4)  That  we  look  with  pride  and  satisfaction  on  the  great  and  good  work  our  State  Normal 
University  is  accomplishing,  and  the  high  position  it  has  attained. 

(5)  That  we  recognize  in  the  Illinois  Teacher  a  necessary  and  powerful  agent  m  the  great 
work  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  in  the  state,  and  that  we  make  additional  efforts  to  extend 
its  usefulness  and  circulation. 

(6)  That,  as  our  form  of  government  depends  upon  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple it  is  the  duty  of  each  state  to  extend  the  privileges  of  free  schools  to  all  Ua  inhabitants. 

(7)  That  we  deem  the  High  School  an  essential  feature  of  every,  well-devised  system  of 
public  education,  and  that  we  deprecate  every  movement  toward  the  elimination  of  that 
feature  from  our  own  system. 

(8)  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  —  of  which  N.  E.  Worthington,  Esq.,  of  Peoria, 
shall  be  chairman  —  to  embody  the  matured  views  of  this  Association  respecting  County 
Normal  Schools  in  a  memorial  to  the  General  Assembly  of  tlie  state,  and  to  prepare  the  draft 
of  an  act  in  accordance  therewith.  „  .  .  „  . 

(9)  That  the  proposed  organization,  in  Chicago,  Nov.  10th.  1SS8,  of  a  Western  Social-Science 
Association  has  the  cordial  approval  of  this  body,  and  that  we  will  cheerfully  contribute  all 
we  can  to  its  success.  .     .  .,       ,     ,  ,   ^r,    .,     ^,  ■  -r.     ,- 

(10)  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  this  Association  are  tendered— 1st,  To  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton and  auincv,  the  Illinois  Ccutnil,  tlic  Cl)ica.i;(i  iiii.l  Alton,  tlio  Rock  Island  and  rucific, 
and  the  Indianapolis  and  St.  Lnuis  lluilma.ls,  for  rnUiced  rates  ol  tare  to  llic  nii'inlKn-s  ot 
this  Association;  2d,  to  tli(,.  propiirtors  of  il,(.  I'iu-h  House  and  t ho  Huutoon  Hous..  lor  gen- 
tlemanly attentions,  and  entortaiiiinont  al  reduced  rates ;  M  to  tlie  City  eouiieil  ol  Aurora, 
for  the  free  use  of  tlieir  beautiful  and  spacious  hall ;  and  -Itli,  to  tlie  ohicers  ol  the  Associa- 
tion, for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties.  ^  ,   „.  ,      ^        ,  .„     ^   ,     .    .,  .,v.„    .. 

(11)  That  special  votes  of  thanks  are  due  to  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard  and  Prof.  A.  A.  Griffith,  lor 
their  very  Interesting  and  useful  lectures.  ,      ^  .    e     ,       x-       , 

(12)  That,  as  an  Association,  we  rejoice  at  the  progress  and  advancement  of  educational 
affairs  in  the  state  since  our  last  annual  convention,  and  that  we  pledge  to  each  other  and  the 
ueoDle  we  serve  renewed  zeal  and  effort  in  the  discharge  of  our  official  duties. 

John  F.  Ebebhart,  Chairman. 

EthridgG,  Tully  and  Eberhart  were  appointed  to   complete   the   Commit- 
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tee,  of  which  Worth iiigtou  had  been  previously  apiwiulcd  (Jhairiuan,  to  bring 
the  Couiity-Normal-School  question  before  the  next  Legislature. 
The  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Hfsolred,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  tliat  the  scliool-law  be  so  amended  that 
eiglit  months,  or  thirtv-two  weelcs,  be  the  minimum  lengtli  of  school-terms  in  any  one  year; 
except  in  tliose  districts  where  tlie  people,  by  vote,  shall  determine  on  a  shorter  term,  of  not 
less  than  six  months,  or  twenty-lour  weeks. 

WnKREAS,  The  Southern  Illinois  Educational  Association,  at  their  meeting  at  Centralia, 
unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution:  "  Jiesolved,  That  this  Association  appoint  a 
committee  of  fifteen,  whose  duty  It  shall  be  to  memorialize  the  Legislat\ire  at  its  next  session, 
and  do  all  other  things  necessary,  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  University  in 
Southern  Illinois";  therefore,  be  it 

Hfsolved,  That  we  extend  our  sympathy  to  this,  in  common  with  all  other  educational 
movements  in  this  state. 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Gregory  we  report  entire: 

Illinois  Industrial  Univkusity,  1 
Vhampaign,  Oct.  13,  /aw.s.  j 
Hon.  N.  Bateman  — JI/v  IJ-'ai7-  <?(';•.•  I  wrote  you  yesterday  that  I  would  endeavor  to  be  in 
Aurora  to-r.iorrow— Thursday —  morning.  I  find,  on  consulting  the  time-tables  in  the  Chi- 
cago pai)ers,  that  I  can  not  leave  here  to-night  and  reach  Aurora  before  you  adjourn,  and,  as 
we  have  a  delegation  of  Horticulturists  visiting  here  to-day,  I  can  not  leave,  without  detri- 
ment, earlier  than  the  night  train.  I  am  therefore  obliged  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
with  the  Superintendents'  Convention.  Will  you  please  express  ray  hearty  regrets,  as  well 
as  my  profound  regards,  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Convention?  I  very  much  desired  to  ex- 
press to  them  in  person  my  profound  sense  of  the  services  they  have  rendered  the  Uni- 
versity, and  to  explain  to  them  in  person  more  fully  our  plans  to  make  the  institution  worthy 
their  continued  support^and  worthy  the  great  educational  interests  they  are  so  noblj;  and 
efficiently  advancing.  To  my  mind,  the  education  of  the  people  —  the  whole  people  —  is  one 
work.  Its  unity  Is  the  unity  of  the  common  truth,  which  must  enlighten  all,  as  the  same 
sunshine  illumines  all  paths ;  and  the  unity  of  •ational  life  and  dtstiny ,  as  cjiic  ship  carries  in 
it.s  fate  all  fortunes  which  are  embarked  upon  it.  We  here,  witli  tlicsr  dilic.  is  <il'  the  several 
counties,  work  \inder  your  lead  for  Illinois,  and  our  country.  Their  siicnss  is  (lurs,  and  ours  is 
theirs.  I  woyld  link  this  institution  intimately  and  indissohibly  witli  ilio  threat  I'ublic-School 
System  of  the  state ;  not  that  it  may  ride  that  interest  as  a  boat  rides  a  great  tidal  wave,  nor 
that  it  may  rule  over  it  as  a  horseman  rules  the  inferior  animal  which  bears  liiiu  ;  liut  that  it 
may  be  a  living  part  of  that  system,  as  the  head  and  heart  and  hand  are  parts  of  ttie  com- 
moii  body,  helping  to  inform  that  bodj-  with  new  light,  to  inspire  it  with  fresh  licii)e  and  zeal, 
and  to  work  for  and  with  It  in  every  great  and  vital  work.  Godforbid  that  any  less  )i(;(/Zt  or  less 
luv/iU  or  less  general  purpose  shall  ever  animate  the  men  who  hold  control  here !  I  beg  you, 
sir,  who  know  the  inmost  yearnings  of  my  heart  for  this  great  interest,  to  give  for  me  the 
right  hand  of  a  most  heart}'  and  active  fellowship  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Convention.  Tell 
them  we  solicit  theirmost  earnest  cooperation  in  making  this  institution  all  it  ought  to  be,— 
not  for  the  honor  of  any  one  man  or  class  of  men,  but  for  the  honor  and  welfare  of  this  great 
Central  C'onunouwealth,  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  tlie  ( 'oiuineiit,  ami  of  the  Kepublic.  Ask 
them  to  aid  us  in  inspiring  with  a  love  of  high  and  \ise'nl  leainiiii,' as  many  us  possible  of 
the  youlli  of  the  state.  We  have  already  a  goodly  coriipaiiy,  and  there  is  a  sound  of  coming 
feel  Ijorne  to  us  from  every  quarter;  but  wecan  not  be  content  till  these  halls  are  lilled  to  the 
overtiow,  and  our  best  energies  are  taxed  to  the  utmost,  in  giving  to  the  young  men  of  Illi- 
nois a  culture  worthy  of  their  destiny. 

With  the  kindest  regards  to  yourself,  I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  Gregory. 


Wednesda}'  evening,  the  Association  listened  to  an  interesting  address  and 
reading  by  A.  A.  GriUith,  of  Ann  Arbor,  ilichigan,  Professor  of  Elocution. 
The  topics  of  his  address.  Physical  Culture,  Voice  Culture,  Qualities  of  Voice, 
Expression,  etc.,  arc  fully  treated  of  iu  his  boolc,  and  his  readings  need  no  de- 
scription. 

Association  adjourned,  to  meet  in  Jacksonville  the  first  Tuesdiiv  of  October, 
ISfit).  E.  L.  wells',  Secretary. 


(•LASSIFICATION   OF  COMx^ION  SGUOOLS. 


Jleail  Ijelbre  the  State  Association  of  C'ouuty  Superintendents,  at  Aurora,  O.-tuber  1 1,  1S6S, 

r.Y  Ui:V.  ALBERT  ETIIRinOE, 

Superintendent  of  Schools  for  IJuroau  county,  and  published  by  order  of  the  AssociatioiL 


TuERE  is  nothing  connected  with  the  practical  operations  of  our  common 
schools  more  vital  to  their  success  than  proper  classification.     In  cities  and 
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villages  ihe  graded  plan  is  generally  adopted,  which  meets  the  demand  as  far 
as  it  is  practicable.  But  in  the  country  districts,  where  the  number  of  scholars 
does  not  warrant  the  employment  of  more  than  one  teacher,  no  well-settled 
plan  has  as  yet  been  devised ;  but  the  matter  has  been  left  to  be  settled  by  each 
teacher  for  himself.  The  result  has  been  that  the  classification  of  one  term 
has  given  place  to  an  entire  new  classification  at  the  commencement  of  the 
next.  Pupils  have  been  put  back  and  compelled  to  go  over  ground  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  perhaps  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  time,  and  in  many  instances 
with  less  and  less  thoroughness,  until  they  have  become  discouraged,  disgusted, 
and  permanently  soured  against  their  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  great 
many,  and  perhaps  a  majority  of  cases,  the  teacher  has  left  the  classification  of 
the  school  almost  entirely  to  the  scholars,  and  thej''  have  demanded  such  a  mul- 
titude of  classes  that  the  time  of  the  teacher  has  been  wasted  and  his  mind 
confused  by  hurrying  from  one  exercise  to  another.  Schools  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  which  more  classes  are  to  be  found  than  there  are  pupils  on  the  roll  of 
attendance. 

Besides  the  evils  referred  to,  there  is  another,  growing  out  of  the  same  jiro- 
lific  root,  no  less  pernicious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  pupil,  namely:  that  of 
allowing  a  scholar  to  study  one  or  two  favorite  branches,  to  the  neglect  of  all 
others,  until  he  becomes  puiTed  up  with  pride  at  his  attainments  in  his  pet 
studies,  and  totally  averse  to  submitting  himself  to  the  mortification  of  com- 
mencing with  the  rudiments  of  the  neglected  branches.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  find  those  in  our  schools  who  are  quite  advanced  in  Algebra,  who  can 
not  write  the  simj^lest  English  sentence  and  be  certain  of  its  accuracy.  No- 
ticing the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  these  and  kindred  evils  in  our  country 
schools,  Ave  made  the  subject  of  classification  a  specialty  in  our  Normal  School 
at  Dover,  and  will  subjoin  an  epitome  of  what  was  presented  upon  the  subject: 

1.  Let  no  reader  above  the  Fourth  be  tolerated  in  our  common  schools.  In 
case  Edwards's  Analytical  Series  is  used,  the  Fifth  may  be  used.  As  the  series 
has  no  Primer,  the  First  Keader  takes  the  place  of  the  Primer  in  other  series, 
and  so  on  through. 

2.  Divide  the  school  into  three  grades  or  grand  divisions,  numbering  them 
one,  two  and  three,  or  lettering  them  A.,  B.,  C,  or — which  is  preferable — nam- 
ing them  primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar.  Let  the  primary  grade  in- 
clude all  up  to  the  Second  Reader,  inclusive  of  the  Second  Reader.  Let  the 
intermediate  include  all  in  the  Third  Reader,  and  the  grammar  include  all  in 
the  Fourth  Reader. 

3.  Let  the  primaries  learn,  besides  reading,  object-lessons,  counting,  tables 
of  arithmetic,  spelling,  printing,  and  drawing. 

4.  Let  the  intermediates  pursue  reading,  phonics,  object-spelling,  geogra- 
phy, arithmetic  through  simple  rules,  writing,  and  history. 

5.  Let  the  grammars  pursue  reading,  phonics,  orthography — both  by  rules, 
analysis  of  words,  and  object-lessons, —  grammar,  geograj^hy,  writing,  arithme- 
tic, and  History  of  the  United  States. 

Let  the  teachers  have  a  carefully-prepared  programme,  covering  every  mo- 
ment of  time  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  and  providing  something  for  each  one  to  do 
every  minute  in  the  day.  The  programme  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  make 
the  most  equitable  distribution  of  the  teacher's  attention  among  the  pupils 
which  can  possibly  be  made. 

"We  will  give  below  a  programme  which  was  presented  to  the  Normal  School, 
and  which  met  the  approval  of  many  of  our  most  successful  teachers.  Before 
presenting  it,  let  me  say  that  no  programme  can  be  given  which  will  be  of 
universal  application.  Teachers  must  remember  that  the  doctor's  maxim, 
"  What  will  cure  an  Englishman  will  kill  a  Frenchman,"  applies  most  em- 
phatically to  school  arrangements  and  management. 
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PROGRAMME. 

I.  From  9  to  9.15,  Devotions.    From  9.15  to  9.-10,  Primaries  read,  spell,  and  recite  tables.  In- 
termediates study  reading,  and  Grammars  study  arithmetic. 

2.  From  9.40  to  10,  Intermediates  read.  Grammars  study  arithmetic,  and  Primaries  prmt. 

3.  From  10  to  10.5,  Rece.ss. 

4.  From  10.5  to  10.25,  Grammars  recite  in  arithmetic.  Intermediates  study  geography,  and 
Primaries  make  figures. 

5.  From  10.25  to  10.45,  Intermediates  recite  in  geograpliy,  Grammars  study  reading,  and 
Primaries  draw. 

(i.  From  10.45  to  11,  Recess. 

7.  From  11  to  11.15,  Grammars  read.  Intermediates  study  arithmetic,  and  Primaries  write. 

8.  From  11.15  to  11.35,  Primaries  read,  spell,  and  show  work.  Grammars  and  Intermediates 
prepare  spelling. 

9.  From  11.35  to  11.50,  Grammars  and  Intermediates  spell,  and  Primaries  sit  still. 
10.  From  11..50  to  12,  General  E.xercise  and  Closing. 

II.  From  12  to  1  p.m.,  Intermission. 

12.  From  1  to  1.30,  Primaries  read,  spell,  and  recite  tables,  Intermediates  and  Grammars 
study  history. 

13.  From  1.30  to  1.45,  All  write. 

14.  From  1.45  to  2.10,  Intermediates  and  Grammars  recite  history,  and  Primaries  print. 

15.  From  2.10  to  2.30,  Intermediates  recite  mental  arithmetic,  Grammars  study  grammar, 
and  Primaries  count. 

16.  From  2.30  to  2.45,  Recess. 

17.  From  2.4.5  to  3.05,  Grammars  recite  grammar.  Intermediates  study  reading,  and  Pnma- 
ries  study  drawing. 

18.  From  3.05  to  3.25,  Intermediates  read.  Grammars  study  phonics,  and  Primaries  study 
spelling. 

19.  From  3.25  to  3.45,  Primaries  read,  spell,  and  show  work,  Grammars  and  Intermediates 
prepare  spelling. 

20.  From3.45  to  3.55,  Grammars  and  Intermediates  spell,  and  Primaries  can  be  dismis.sed, 
or  sit-still. 

21.  From  3.55  to  4,  Close. 


THE  DUTIES  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS— ANALYSTS  OF 
THE  20TH  SECTION  OF  THE  SCHOOL-LAW. 


Read  before  the  Association  of  County  Superintendents,  at  Aurora,  Illinois,  Oct.  14th,  1 

BY  REV.  THOS.   W.  HYNICS, 

County  Superintendent  of  Bond  County. 


It  is  a  grand  conception — the  education  of  a  whole  people.  Compare  it  with 
other  forms  of  public  improvement — as  the  bridging  of  streams,  the  making  of 
good  roads  and  canals,  the  construction  and  oiieration  of  railroads:  all  these 
sink  down  in  the  comi)arison,  as  the  material  and  temporal  ever  must  in  the 
presence  of  the  unseen  and  eternal. 

No  great  enterprise,  involving  the  interests  and  efforts  of  large  numbers,  is 
wisely  conducted  without  organization.  Whait  the  muscle,  or  mind,  or  moral 
power  of  a  single  individual  may  be  utterly  incompetent  to  effect,  the  united 
powers  of  many  individuals  may  easily  accomplish.  An  essential  idea  in  the 
organization  of  the  forces  of  society,  of  whatever  character  and  for  whatever 
ends,  is — they  must  be  officered.  The  army  must  have  its  leaders.  The  strong- 
armed  multitude  who  grade  our  roads  and  dig  our  canals  must  have  the  super- 
vision of  intelligent  engineers,  contractors  and  bosses  to  direct  their  labor. 
Without  organization  society  presents  to  our  view  only  a  scene  of  chaotic  dis- 
order. There  are  mighty  forces,  competent  to  the  production  of  most  beneficent 
results;  but  unorganized  they  only  cross  and  oppose  each  other.  Ten  men  at 
one  end  of  a  long  rope,  whose  efforts,  guided  by  a  single  voice  of  command,  are 
put  forth  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  direction,  are  more  effective  than  a 
thousand  scattered  along  its  whole  length,  while  each  one  is  left  to  pull  upon 
the  rope,  in  any  way  and  at  any  time,  as  his  impulse  or  pleasure  may  dictate. 

This  magnificent  enterprise  of  our  state,  whose  end  is  the  education  of  the 
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whole  people,  in  order  to  its  highest  success,  demands  not  only  the  earnest  and 
intelligent  cooperation  of  the  masses,  but  also  and  equally  the  zealous  and  ju- 
dicious labor  of  those  whose  position  is  the  'watch-tower',  and  whose  work 
is  largely  one  of  supervision  and  control.  The  corporals,  captains,  colonels, 
and  other  commanders  of  the  grand  Army  of  the  Union  were  not  more  necessary 
to  its  victories  over  the  hosts  of  rebellion  than  are  the  directors,  trustees, 
treasurers  and  superintendents  of  the  great  common-school  army  of  the  com- 
monwealth to  its  final  triumph  over  the  forces  of  ignorance.  All  these  officers 
are  important  parts  of  a  system.  They  are  not  supernumeraries  —  they  should 
not  be  sinecures.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  a  survey  and  presentation  of 
the  official  position  and  important  duties  of  any  of  these  must  be  interesting 
and  profitable  to  all  who  are  workers  in  the  good  cause  of  the  people's  educa- 
tion. We  propose,  in  this  paper,  a  clear,  plain,  practical  exhibition  of  these  as 
they  appertain  to  the  County  Superintendency ,  certainly  not  the  least  important 
of  these  several  offices. 

As  the  whole  common-school  system  is  created  and  operated  by  law, 
80  the  County  Superintendent,  as  a  part  of  the  system,  is  a  creature  of  law. 
His  duties,  as  defined  in  the  statute,  are  considerably  diversified.  He  is  a 
book-keeper  and  a  land-agent.  He  is  a  treasurer  and  a  cashier.  He  is  the  in- 
spector and  custodian  of  important  legal  papers,  such  as  the  bonds  of  township 
treasurers  and  other  valuable  archives.  He  is  the  almoner  of  the  public  funds 
to  all  the  townships  of  his  county.  He  is  a  statistician,  and  the  organ  of  com- 
munication between  his  superior  and  all  his  subordinate  officers.  He  is  the 
friend,  the  counselor,  the  referee,  in  all  the  controversies  arising  in  the  school- 
business  of  a  whole  county.  He  is  the  judge  of  the  character  and  qualifications 
of  teachers,  and  the  'inspector-general'  of  schools.  In  short,  he  is  not  only, 
as  the  old  law  called  him,  a  '  School- Commissioner ' ,  but  he  is  a  ' School-;Sf«;per- 
intendent'.  As  a  literary  bishop,  his  diocese  is  the  county,  and  every  educa- 
tional interest,  of  every  kind,  within  that  diocese,  is  under  his  oversight,  and 
a  jiart  of  the  weighty  burden  of  his  office.  As  he  surveys  the  wide  sphere,  and 
weighs  the  grave  responsibilities  that  are  upon  his  shoulders,  he  may  well  ex- 
claim— not  profanely,  but  reverently — "Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?" 

These  duties  are  so  manifold  and  diverse,  and  withal  so  important,  that  wo 
may  not  pretend  in  this  short  space  to  group  them  all,  or  even  glance  at  them 
in  detail.  As  the  miner,  digging  patiently  and  hopefully  for  the  precious 
metals,  watches  all  the  sand,  and  scans  every  spade-full  of  earth,  yet  when 
his  eye  lights  upon  a  ge7)i,  he  carefully  separates  it  from  all  surrounding  par- 
ticles, lifts  it  to  the  light,  turns  it  on  every  side,  and  weighs  it  most  carefully; 
so  let  us  single  out  for  our  examination  the  20th  section  of  the  law. 

We  may  classify  generally  the  duties  imposed  upon  County  Superintendents 
in  this  section  as  Ibllows,  viz: 

1.  Visiting  schools. 

2.  Advising  and  assisting  school-officers  and  teachers. 

3.  Carrying  out  the  advice  and  instructions  of  the  State  Sujoerintendent. 

4.  Encouraging  and  assisting  in  the  formation  and  management  of  teachers' 
institutes. 

5.  A  general  labor  in  elevating  the  standard  of  teaching  and  improving  the 
condition  of  schools. 

6.  A  semi-judicial  work  — perhaps  we  should  say  a  .SMj-judicial  work  — 
of  giving  an  advisory  judgment  in  all  controversies  arising  under  the  school- 
law. 
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This  may  be  an  exbaustivc  general  view  of  the  duties  lu'csciibed  in  this  jiar- 
ticular  section.     Let  us  examine  them. 

I.  Visiting  Schooh. — It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  the  schools  visited — simply 
visited.  The  presence  of  the  parent,  the  director,  the  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
the  teacher  of  another  school, — in  short  of  any  friend  of  education, — is,  in  it- 
self, a  good  thing.  The  school-law  makes  it  the  duty  of  some  of  these;  but  the 
law  of  interest  and  the  law  of  love  place  the  same  duty  upon  the  others  when 
they  have  convenient  opportunity.  The  influence  upon  the  children  of  the 
simple  fact  that  others  feel  a  sufllcient  interest  in  them,  and  in  their  education, 
to  visit  the  school-room,  must  of  itself  be  favorable — leading  them  to  a  higher 
appreciation  of  their  work,  encouraging  them  in  their  studies,  and  suggesting 
to  them  a  careful  deportment  in  all  the  duties  of  scholars.  This  from  the  mere 
presence  of  the  visitors.  But  the  visit  of  the  County  Superintendent  is  of  an- 
other character,  and  has  a  higher  significance.  He  is  not  supjiosed  to  be  there 
as  an  outsider,  a  mere  spectator, 'a  carpet-bagger '.  lie  is  not  there  merely 
"  to  note  the  methods  of  instruction,  the  branches  taught,  the  text-books  used, 
and  the  discipline,  government  and  general  condition  of  the  school."  His  visit 
should  be  one  of  earnest  interest,  real  sympathy,  hearty  coojieration,  kindly 
suggestion,  and,  we  may  add,  of  modest,  prudent  and  judicious  participation. 

The  Superintendent  is  not  to  sit  in  the  school-room  lor  an  hour  or  two  — 
mum,  cold,  unsympathizing  and  statue-like;  for  the  law  adds,  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  his  visiting,  "He  shall  give  such  directions  in  the  sci- 
ence, art  and  methods  of  teaching  as  he  may  deem  expedient  and  necessary." 
His  is  not  a  fashionable  call,  nor  a  visit  of  form  and  ceremony.  Every  thing 
in  the  language  of  the  law,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  presujiposes  that  the 
County  Superintendent  should  be  an  intelligent  observer  of  what  trausjiires  in 
the  school-room.  lie  ought  to  know  how  a  school  should  be  conducted,  how  a 
recitation  should  be  heard,  how  discipline  should  be  administered  and  order 
maintained,  how  scholars  should  be  classified, —  in  brief,  it  were  greatly  to  be 
desired  that  every  County  Superintendent  should  be  qualified  by  experience, 
by  scholarship,  and  in  all  other  respects,  to  take  charge  of  any  school  in  his 
county  and  conduct  it  satisfactorily  and  successfully. 

Another  point  suggested  in  connection  with  this  first  duty  is  its  frequent  and 
systematic  discharge.  The  law  says  "  every  school  at  least  once  in  each  year, 
and  oftencr  if  practicable."  There  is  no  danger,  in  ordinary  cases,  of  too  fre- 
quent visitation.  An  honest  and  capable  oflScer  'could  not  if  he  would,  and 
would  not  if  he  could ',  visit  the  schools  under  his  supervision  more  frequently 
than  would  be  profitable. 

II.  The  second  duty  indicated  in  the  section  is,  advising  and  assisting  the 
school-officers  and  teachers  of  his  county.  This  duty  is  the  more  onerous  and 
necessary  from  the  lamentable  fact  that  so  many  of  our  school-officers  are  so 
deficient  in  qualifications  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties.  This  diffi- 
culty finds  an  aggravation,  if  not  a  foundation,  in  the  frequency  of  school- 
elections,  the  large  numbers  required  to  fill  the  various  school-offices,  and  the 
indifference  of  the  people  to  the  great  cause  of  popular  education.  Many  of 
our  school-ofllcers  need  advice  and  assistance  in  their  official  duties. 

The  County  Superintendent  is  also  the  counselor  and  assistant  of  teachers. 
The  young,  the  inexperienced,  the  diffident,  the  discouraged,  the  over-confi- 
dent, the  imprudent,  the  impracticable,  the  unsuccessful,  and  the  incompetent, 
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among  our  teachers,  should  be  the  objects  of  this  paternal  counsel  and  aid. 
How  often  has  a  word  of  cheer,  of  caution,  of  warning,  or  of  counsel,  coming 
from  a  clear  head  and  a  kind  heart,  been  a  blessing  indeed  to  those  in  whose 
oar  it  has  been  spoken.  Occasions  and  opportunities  for  the  aid  and  advice  we 
are  considering  are  not  chiefly  those  furnished  by  official  visits  to  the  school, 
nor  even  those,  more  private  and  appropriate,  which  are  aflorded  by  interviews 
at  school-recesses ;  but,  beginning  on  examination-day,  and  ending  at  the  close 
of  the  teacher's  professional  life,  those  other  and  frequent  meetings  of  teachers 
and  Superintendent,  in  which  they  may  take  counsel  together. 

III.  The  County  Superintendent  is  'a  man  under  authority  ',  and  it  is  made 
his  duty  by  the  law  to  carry  out  the  advice  and  instructions  of  the  State  Su- 
perintendent.    There  is  subordination  in  the  system. 

The  principle  of  every  true  soldier  —  obedience  to  orders  from  his  superiors, 
—  which  gives  to  an  army  unity  of  jiurpose,  harmony  of  action,  and  puts  them 
in  the  path  to  victory,  is  found  also  in  our  common-school  system. 

It  is  necessary  to  the  successful  working  of  the  system,  operating,  as  it  does, 
in  more  than  one  hundred  counties,  that  it  should  have  a  central  mind,  super- 
vising the  movement  of  every  part,  and  securing,  if  possible,  regularity  of  mo- 
tion in  every  wheel.  This  necessity  is  so  manifest  as  to  need  no  farther  re- 
mark. 

I  sincerely  congratulate  my  brethren,  the  County  Superintendents,  that  we 
have  had  a  superior  officer  whose  clear  and  practical  mind,  gentlemanly  bear- 
ing, large  experience,  Christian  spirit,  and  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
whole  field,  in  all  its  details,  have  made  it  as  easy  and  pleasant  to  carry  out 
his  advice  and  instructions  as  the  nature  of  the  work  itself  would  permit. 

IV.  A  fourth  duty  imposed  by  law  upon  County  Superintendents  is  to  "en- 
courage the  formation  and  assist  in  the  management  of  county  teachers'  insti- 
tutes." In  every  department  of  human  interests  —  agricultural,  mechanical, 
social,  intellectual,  or  moral  — the  value  and  importance  of  associated  effort  are 
fully  recognized.  The  farmers  and  mechanics  have  their  fairs,  and  when 
properly  conducted  they  diffuse  intelligence,  quicken  activity,  and  elevate  the 
standard  of  life  and  labor  in  their  respective  spheres.  The  laborers  for  the  re- 
form and  amelioration  of  society  are  often  drawn  together  for  mutual  counsel 
and  encouragement.  Above  all  others,  teachers  are  benefited  by  coming  to- 
gether to  illustrate  and  explain  their  difl'ercut  methods,  comjoare  their  various 
views  and  experiences,  and  consult  together  in  regard  to  their  trials  and  suc- 
cesses. This  is  the  idea  of  the  teachers'  institute.  The  primary  resi^onsibility 
of  arranging,  advising  and  assisting  in  these  professional  gatherings  is  proper- 
ly placed  upon  the  County  Superintendent.  The  teachers,  the  parents,  the 
school-officers,  and  the  entire  community,  have  a  common  interest  in  the  suc- 
cessful management  and  useful  results  of  the  teachers'  institute.  The  dissect- 
ing-room and  the  hospital  are  not  more  essential  aids  to  the  culture  and  skill 
of  the  practitioner  of  the  healing  art  than  are  the  manifold  influences  of  an  in- 
stitute, of  live  and  earnest  teachers,  to  the  professors  of  the  teaching  art. 

Our  common  schools  can  never  become  what  the  law  contemplates,  and  what 
the  highest  interests  of  the  public  demand  they  should  be,  until  the  teachers' 
institute,  in  some  permanent  and  practical  form,  is  a  recognized  institution 
in  every  county.  It  is  thought  there  is  not  one  of  our  one  hundred  and  two 
counties,  however  unsatisfactory  the  condition  of  its  public  schools,  and  how- 
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ever  low  the  standard  of  fjualifications  of  its  teachers,  but  there  would  be  found 
in  it  at  least  a  few  teachers  capable  of  making  the  exercises  of  an  institute  both 
interesting  and  profitable.  In  order  to  do  this,  our  teachers  need  waking  up. 
They  need  to  appreciate  their  high  calling  —  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
their  office  and  labor.  They  need  to  come  together  with  the  impression  that 
the  institute  is  not  the  arena  for  oratorical  display,  nor  long-winded  speeches, 
nor  fine-spun  essays,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  place  for  considering 
and  discussing  the  thousand  living  and  jiractical  questions  that  connect  them- 
selves with  the  successful  management  of  a  school.     This  must  be  its  one  idea 

—  its  main  purpose.  In  so  far  as  formal  addresses  and  essays  may  legitimately 
be  a  part,  a  small  part,  of  the  programme,  even  these  should  be  subordinated 
to  the  higher  claims  of  strict  utility. 

V.  Besides  the  specific  duties  already  referred  to,  the  County  Superintend- 
ent has  a  still  wider  sjihere  of  iiiliuenoe  and  labor.  Not  only  in  the  institute 
and  the  school-house,  but  in  every  place,  and  at  all  times,  he  is  to  keep  in  view 
the  chief  end  of  his  office.  In  the  language  of  our  section  of  the  law,  he  is  to 
"labor  in  every  practicable  way  to  elevate  the  standard  of  teaching  and  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  common  schools  of  his  county."  A  good  degree  of 
common  sense  (which,  by-the-by,  is  the  best  kind  of  sense),  and  a  sufficient 
interest  in  his  official  work,  will  suggest  to  the  Superintendent  many  oppor- 
tunities for  exerting  this  influence  and  discharging  this  duty.  We  refer  for 
illustration  to  one.  As  he  visits  the  schools  in  the  dift'erent  parts  of  his 
county,  he  may  send  by  the  children  an  invitation  to  the  school-officers,  the 
parents,  and  all  the  friends  of  education,  to  meet  him  at  the  school-house,  or 
other  convenient  and  central  j^lace.  There  let  him  speak  to  them  of  their  re- 
lations to  the  school,  and  their  interests  and  duties  growing  out  of  these  rela- 
tions. Tell  them  of  the  parents'  duty  to  support  the  teacher  in  the  exercise  of 
his  legitimate  authority;  to  teach  their  children  due  respect  for  their  teacher; 
to  encourage  them  in  their  studies  at  home,  and  in  a  regular  and  punctual  at- 
tendance at  school;  and  to  supply  them,  cheerfully  and  promptly,  with  need- 
ful books  and  other  requisites  for  a  profitable  attendance  at  school.  Remind 
them  that  they  should  feel  a  proper  pride  in  their,  school-house,  and  see  that 
it  lacks  nothing  to  make  it,  not  only  convenient  and  comfortable,  but  also 
pleasant  to  their  children:  that  we  are  educated,  not  merely  by  the  instruc- 
tions and  studies  and  recitations  of  the  school-room,  but  also  by  all  we  see  and 
hear  and  feel.  Press  upon  the  directors  a  proper  sense  of  their  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities as  they  are  so  clearly  defined  in  the  law.  If  the  case  demands  it, 
do  not  hesitate  to  show  them  the  sin  and  shame  of  dilapidated  premises,  un- 
sightly and  uncomfortable  houses,  and  a  lack  of  any  of  the  necessary  furniture 
or  appurtenances  of  the  school-room.  Speak  to  them  kindly  and  earnestly 
of  these  practical  home  themes,  and  you  may  do  them  a  great  and  lasting 
good. 

I  know  this  can  not  be  done  in  every  neighborhood  or  district,  but  it  can  be 
done  in  some.  Let  it  be  tried  in  those  where  it  is  especially  needed.  In  the 
more  distant  parts  of  the  county,  where  the  Superintendent  is  compelled  to 
remain  over  night  from  home,  why  may  not  a  long  and  pleasant  moonlit  win- 
ter evening  be  occasionally  sjient  thus,  in  pleasant  and  useful  conference  with 
those  who  are  not  only  interested  in,  but  also  resjionsible  for,  tlie  success  of 
the  school?     Other  oi:)portunities  will  present  themselves  for   the  same  service 

—  such  as  the  occasional  or  closing  exhibitions  of  the  schools,  where  all  these 
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parties  are  assembled,  and  where  at  least  a  brief  address  from  the  Superintend- 
ent might  be  altogether  appropriate. 

VI.  The  County  Superintendent  has  a  semi-judicial  character,  in  which  he 
is  to  give  his  opinion  and  advice,  in  all  controversies  arising  under  the  school- 
law. 

In  the  extended  and  comiJlicated  school  business  of  a  whole  county,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  many  difficulties  and  misunderstandings  will  arise.  They 
may  occur  between  the  directors  of  adjoining  districts;  between  teachers  and 
directors;  between  teachers  or  directors  and  the  township  trustees;  or  various 
other  parties.  These  controversies  will  be  as  diverse  in  their  origin  and  char- 
acter as  the  dififerent  parties  and  circumstances  of  each  particular  case.  For 
their  proper  adjustment  there  will  be  needed  a  clear  and  impartial  judgment, 
prudence,  discrimination,  and  firmness.  Withal,  the  judge  must  possess  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  law,  the  precedents  and  the  decisions,  so  far  as  they 
bear  upon  the  case  before  him.  Possessing  and  exercising  these  qualities,  the 
Superintendent  may  be  in  a  high  degree  useful  in  healing  divisions,  quieting 
dissatisfaction,  preventing  litigation,  and  procure  for  himself  the  rich  blessing 
of  the  peacemaker.  If  his  judgments  are  rash,  immature,  unwise,  or  those  of 
the  mere  partisan,  he  may  only  widen  the  differences,  increase  the  dissen- 
sions, and  promote  discord  and  controversy. 

Having  taken  a  cursory  view  of  this  section  of  the  law,  we  conclude  with  a 
few  practical  deductions  and  suggestions.  The  duties  required  turn  our  minds 
very  naturally  to  the  personal  qualifications  for  the  office. 

1.  The  County  Superintendent  should  be  a  man  of  fair  scholarship.  The 
idea  that  he  is  to  examine  and  license  teachers,  and  discharge  creditably  and 
usefully  the  various  duties  of  his  office,  without  a  respectable  acquaintance  with 
the  branches  of  learning  taught  in  our  schools,  is  sinipli/  absurd. 

2.  The  office  demands  an  incumbent  with  considerable  experience.  We  do 
not  say  he  should  be  an  old  man — we  do  say  he  should  be  one  verging  to- 
ward middle  life.  We  would  transfer  and  apjily  here  the  words  of  the  Apos- 
tle—  "Not  a  novice,  lest,  being  lifted  up  with  pride,  he  fall  into  the  condem- 
nation of  the  devil." 

3.  Like  every  other  position  of  influence  and  responsibility,  this  one  espe- 
cially requires  sterling  honesty —  strict  integrity.  High  moral  character  is  a 
sme  quanon.  Conscience  should  assert  her  dominion  over  all  the  business  and 
labor  of  the  Superintendent.  He  can  not  be  relied  on  who  acts  in  the  spirit  of 
an  eye-service,  that  looks  only  to  the  penalties  of  human  laws,  and  fears  only 
the  scrutinizing  gaze  of  our  fellow  men.  He  maybe  trusted — ever  and  im- 
plicitly—  whose  life-thoughts  and  acts  connect  themselves  with  God  and  eter- 
nity. Education,  without  moral  and  religious  principle,  distorts,  perverts, 
blights,  and  curses.  Those  who  superintend  education  should  not  poison  the 
very  fountains  of  human  life  and  character. 

4.  A  County  Superintendent  should  be  an  earnest  man.  The  words  '  loaJ^c- 
fulness ', '  earnestness ', '  activity ' ,  'faithfulness ',  should  be  "  bound  as  a  sign  upon 
his  hand  and  as  frontlets  between  his  eyes."  He  has  a  wide  field  to  cultivate. 
He  has  plenty  to  do.     His  office  means  work. 

5.  Business  talent  and  a  fair  degree  of  administrative  ability  are  important 
qualifications  for  this  office.  Put  a  hank  of  thread  into  the  hands  of  some 
men  and  they  will  soon  make  a  tangle  of  it.     The  motto  for  the  County  Super- 
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intendency  should  be  the  divine  one  "  Let  all  things  bo  done  decently  and  in 
order." 

6.  The  incumbent  of  this  oflice  should  be  a  man  of  good  common  sense. 
Knowledge  is  theoretical;  wisdom  is  practical.  To  despise  either  is  folly. 
A  harmonious  combination  of  both  will  make   a  good  County  Superintendent. 

And  now,  my  brethren,  County  Superintendents  of  Illinois,  let  the  review 
of  our  official  position,  duties,  responsibilities  and  privileges  awaken  in  us 
thoughts  of  a  new  zeal,  an  increased  devotion  to  the  great  business  that,  by 
the  statute  and  the  voice  of  our  fellow  citizens,  is  put  upon  us.  Let  us  return 
from  this  Association  with  quickened  thought,  high  resolve,  and  solemn  pur- 
pose, to  give  our  energies  more  unreservedly  to  the  great  work  of  our  office. 
Especially  let  us  remember  that  no  eloquence  of  speech,  no  familiarity  with 
text-books,  no  hight  of  learning  and  scholarship,  nor  eminence  of  theoretical 
qualifications,  can  compensate  for  the  lack  of  earnest,  diligent  and  faithful 
attention  to  the  duties  of  our  office. 


A  NOEMAL  UNIVERSITY  FOR  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS. 


Ever  since  the  establishment  of  our  present  magnificent  and  well- 
conducted  Normal  University  near  Bloomington,  some  have  foreseen 
that  there  v?ould  come  a  demand  for  another  in  some  other  section  of 
the  state.  The  peculiar  form  and  position  of  Illinois,  the  character 
of  its  soil  and  productions,  and  the  origin  of  its  population,  have  all 
tended  to  make  this  evident.  Illinois  is  almost  four  hundred  miles 
from  north  to  south,  embracing  but  little  short  of  six  full  degrees  of 
latitude,  and  having  a  climate  varying  almost  from  that  of  Wilming- 
ton (North  Carolina)  to  that  of  Portland  (Maine)  on  the  Atlantic 
coast;  and  the  width  is,  on  an  average,  not  quite  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles.  This  long  north-and-south  stretch  gives  such  a  differ- 
ence to  the  iihysical  constitution  of  the  common  laboring  people  as 
to  make  it  seem  unwise  to  compel  them  to  associate  in  school-work  and 
duty.  Besides,  as  the  points  where  men  are  to  congregate  for  com- 
merce and  intercourse  are,  for  Illinois,  almost  wholly  on  the  borders, 
the  dissimilarity  made  by  climate  is  largely  increased.  Our  pro- 
ducts are  almost  wholly  concentrated,  for  transportation  to  their  ulti- 
mate and  distant  markets,  on  our  very  outskirts  or  beyond  the  bor- 
der. Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Quincy,  Terre  Haute,  Cairo,  Rock  Island  and 
Galena  are  examples;  and  these  render  large  centres  of  commercial 
power  almost  impossible  in  the  centre  of  the  state. 

To  counteract  this  tendency  to  carry  every  thing  to  our  borders,  we 
need  literary  centres  —  several  of  them  —  in  the  middle;  and  these 
will  soon  become  points  of  power.  Then  our  people  in  the  north  are 
largely  of  a  New-England  origin;  in  the  middle,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  have  put  their  stamp  on  the  settlers;  while  in  the 
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south,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  have  moulded 
our  people's  habits,  and  especially  their  feelings,  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent. All  these  will,  without  doubt,  ultimately  blend  into  one  people, 
but  they  will  do  it  by  mutual  rivalry  more  than  by  intercourse.  In- 
deed, they  do  now  shun  that  intercourse  in  a  measure;  but  they  can 
not  shun  rivalry,  and  this  rivalry  ought  to  be  made  to  take  the  very 
highest  and  noblest  forms  —  that  of  strife  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
and  its  consequent  refinement,  and  of  a  race  in  communicating  edu- 
cation to  the  children  of  the  several  parts. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  tendencies  which  have  forced  the  people  of  the 
state  to  consider  the  propriety  of  agitating  for  a  Normal  University  in 
Southern  Illinois.  And  some  of  the  reasons  which  ajjpear  to  demand 
this  may  be  briefly  hinted,  and  left  to  be  argued  at  another  time. 
There  has  been,  and  to  some  extent  there  still  remains,  in  Southern 
Illinois  a  great  indifference  to  the  importance  of  common  education. 
Such  a  state  of  apathy  as  this  can  only  be  overcome  by  carrying  edu- 
tion  near  to  a  peo23le.  While  they  are  without  the  warmth  of  desire 
for  it,  they  will  not  stir  to  attain  it.  Coldness  so  benumbs  all  the 
faculties  that  the  victim  only  longs  to  sleep.  Such  a  people  will  not 
make  a  journey  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  to  the  midst  of  a  peo- 
ple who  seem,  by  customs,  manners  and  enterprise,  almost  foreigners 
to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  denying  self  to  obtain  edu- 
cation. The  only  way  to  educate  a  people  like  these  is  to  carry  the 
means  near  to  them, —  especially  in  the  matter  of  professional  educa- 
tion, as  is  that  of  a  teacher,  which  seems  so  much  like  a  public  bene- 
faction. And  then  the  lack  of  facilities  for  travel  and  intercommuni- 
cation makes  it  very  difficult  for  the  people  of  Southern  Illinois  to  go 
far  to  attend  schools.  This  prevents  parents  from  urging  their  child- 
ren to  go  from  home,  and  also  discourages  the  desire  in  the  minds  of 
the  young  people  to  be  educated. 

Besides  all  these  forcible  reasons  for  asking  another  Normal  Uni- 
versity in  Illinois,  there  might  be  added  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  one  school  to  accommodate  so  many  pupils  as  can  be  found  in  our 
mighty  and  growing  state.  But  more  forcible  than  all  other  reasons 
will  be  the  fact  that  two  or  more  such  universities  would  exert  a 
healthful  influence  by  their  rivalry,  and  would  thus  stimulate  many 
to  attend  who  would  not  otherwise  be  found  there.  And  it  ought  to 
be  added  that  the  system  of  one  school  is  apt  to  run  into  grooves  and 
remain  thus  for  years.  Witness  Oxford,  in  England,  and  Cambridge: 
each  has  its  hobbies  and  pet  sciences  and  mannerisms.  So  our  Uni- 
versity, if  remaining  lone  and  unrivaled  for  all  coming  time,  would 
so  breed  its  own  selfish  habit  or  practice  and  continue  it  as  might 
even  make  it  a  clog  on  the  car  of  educational  progress. 

For  these  and  other  good  reasons,  as  they  seem  to  us,  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  is  asking  for  a  Normal  University.  We  know  that 
the  other  sections  of  the  state  will  hear  them  patiently,  and  will  re- 
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membei'  tliat  in  the  way  of  state  aid  or  patronage  nothing,  or  very- 
little,  has  been  done  for  Southern  Illinois.  Our  benevolent  institu- 
tions are  mostly  at  Jacksonville — north  of  the  middle  and  west  of 
the  centre.  Our  penal  one  is  now  at  Joliet,  and  it  aftbrds  considera- 
ble support  to  men  in  its  vicinity  The  state  will  draw  largely  from 
the  south  half  for  the  new  State-House  in  Springfield,  and  the  Nor- 
mal University  and  the  Industrial  University  are  north  of  the  centre; 
and  whatever  the  state  has  given  to  them  of  Seminary  lands,  or  the 
percentage  on  the  sale  of  lands,  or  in  Agricultural-College  Scrip,  has 
been  taken  in  part  from  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

There  are  pupils  enough  in  Southern  Illinois  to  fill  a  Normal  Uni- 
versity as  full  as  the  one  at  Bloomington  now  is,  and  they  could  be 
induced  to  go  fifty  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles;  but  —  easy  as  it  is  to 
go  another  hundred  after  the  first  hundred  has  been  accomplished  by 
railroad  — they  will  not  go  two  hundred.  The  state  will  be  as  much 
profited,  to  say  the  least,  by  educating  them  as  by  any  youth  from 
another  section  of  the  state.  And  the  schools  in  this  section  do  need 
normal  teachers  quite  as  much  as  any  schools  in  the  state;  and,  what 
is  a  good  omen,  they  are  calling  for  them.  But  they  can  not  get  them 
except  by  educating  young  men  and  young  women  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  this  locality.  These  will  do  the  best  work  for  the  ele- 
vation of  the  section,  and  the  state  will  find  it  for  her  interest  to  edu- 
cate them  in  a  Normal  University. 

There  is  a  movement  —  definitely  started  at  the  late  Educational 
Association  at  Centralia — to  secure  such  a  university.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  correspond  on  this  subject  and  urge  forward  the 
measure.  That  committee  recently  met  at  Odin,  and  made  arrange- 
ments to  circulate  an  addre.ss  and  petitions  on  the  subject,  and  thus 
bring  it  before  the  legislature  of  the  state  at  its  next  session.  The 
question  will  be  between  the  plan  of  about  three  large  Normal  Uni- 
versities for  the  state,  and  local  or  county  Normal  Schools.  We  are 
in  favor  of  large  and  strong  schools,  where  there  can  be  the  enthusi- 
asm and  polish  of  large  numbers  in  the  pupils,  as  well  as  of  learning 
and  weight  of  character  in  the  professors. 

Illinois  could  afibrd  to-day  to  build  and  annually  support,  out  of  her 
public  treasury,  three  largo  Normal  Universities,  and  educate  three 
thousand  of  her  young  men  and  young  women  to  enter  upon  the 
work  of  teaching,  and  save  money  and  gain  power  by  it,  too.  Her 
twenty  thousand  teachers  ought  every  tliree  years  to  have  a  reinforce- 
ment of  three  thousand  educated  in  a  Normal  University.  This  one 
asked  for  in  Southern  Illinois  need  cost  no  more  than  the  one  in 
Bloomington.  Counties  and  benevolent  individuals  and  rival  locali- 
ties will  bear  the  large  part  of  the  expense,  if  not  all,  and  the  state 
need  not  be  burdened  at  all.  r. 

McKendrek  College,  Oct.  20, 1868. 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


EDITOR'S    CHAIR. 

State  Teachers'  Association. —  We  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
outline  of  the  programme  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association.  The  Exec- 
utive Committee  have  done  a  good  service  in  giving  thus  early  some  idea  of 
what  the  exercises  are  to  be.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  time  is  wholly  appropri- 
ated to  exercises  bearing  directly  upon  subjects  previously  assigned.  The  fea- 
ture of  dividing  the  Association  into  sections  is  a  new  one;  but,  from  the  size 
of  the  convention  and  the  numbers  of  teachers  representing  each  of  the  de- 
partments of  school-work,  the  experiment  ought  to  be  a  success.  This  oppor- 
tunity afforded  for  the  consideration  of  special  subjects  should  be  a  strong  in- 
ducement for  the  attendance  of  many  not  frequently  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Association.  Should  the  committee  succeed  in  carrying  out  their  present  plans 
in  regard  to  the  occasion,  we  venture  to  affirm  that  this  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation will  be  fully  as  interesting  and  profitable  as  any  previous  one.  What 
they  now  present  is  an  earnest  of  their  intention  to  do  well  their  part.  Will 
the  teachers  of  the  state  do  theirs?  The  days  on  which  the  meeting  occurs 
could  not  be  more  convenient,  including  neither  of  the  holidays  and  giving 
time  for  teachers  to  be  at  home  to  spend  both.  We  hope  the  meeting  Avill  be  a 
good  one  and  largely  attended  by  teachers  from  all  over  our  state  —  especially 
by  representative  men  and  women, —  so  that  its  voice  on  matters  of  educational 
moment  may  have  due  weight.  Presidents  of  colleges  and  jirofessors  therein 
owe  it  to  themselves,  and  the  common  interests  of  education,  to  attend  such 
meetings  whenever  possible,  and  thus  keep  the  union  between  the  higher  and 
the  lower  education  vital.  We  shall  learn  of  them,  but  the  learning,  after  all, 
may  not  be  wholly  upon  our  side. 

The  Executive  Committee  present  the  following  as  a  j^artial  Programme  of 
Exercises  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association,  which 
is  to  be  held  at  Peoria,  on  the  29th,  30th  and  31st  of  December.  A  full  pro- 
gramme, containing  the  names  of  those  appointed  to  take  part  in  the  exercises, 
and  such  changes  as  may  be  found  necessary,  will  appear  in  the  December 
number  of  the  Teacher. 

^PI^oc3-I^.A.3vc^vc:E:. 

TUESDAY,  DEC.  29th,  1868. 
10.00  A.M.,  Opening  Exercises.    Address  by  the  President,  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory. 
Business. 
2.00  P.M.,  Essay :   Ought  Attendance  upon  School  to  be  vicule  Compidsort/  hy  Lata? 
2.30,  Drill  Exercise.    3.00,  Essay:    Coeducation  of  the  Sexes  —  Affirmative. 
3.30,  Recess.     3.45,  Music.    4.15,  Essay:   Coeducation  of  the  Sexes  —  Nega- 
tive.    4.45,  Business. 
Evening.— 1M,  Music.     7.15,  Short  Address.     7.45,  Lecture. 

^VEDNESDAY,  DEC.  30th. 

The  Association  will  meet  in  sections,  as  follows: 

HIGH-SCHOOL  SECTION. 

9.00  A.M.,  Essay:   Course  of  Study  for  a  High  School.     10.00,  Discussion  of  the 
above.     10.30,  Recess.     lO-ibftlsaaj:  Methods  of  Teaching  Language.    11.30, 
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Discussion  :  What  is  the  True  Relation  of  the  High  School  to  the  School  Sj/stcvi 
of  the  State? 

GRAMMAR   SECTION. 

9.00  A.M.,  Essay:  Course  of  Study  for  a  Grammar  School.  10.00,  Discussion  of 
the  above.  10.30,  Recess.  10.45,  Essay  :  What  can  be  done  to  Increase  the 
Efficiency  of  the  District  School?     11.30,  Discussion  of  the  above. 

PRIMARY    SECTION. 

Two  Essays,  Drill  E.xercises,.aud  Discussion. 

2.00  P.M.,  Lecture.     3.00,  Essay:   The  Idea  of  a  Graded  School ,  and  How  to  Realize 

it.     3.30,  Recess.     3.45,  Music.     4.15,  Reform  School.     Business. 
Evening. —  7.00,  Music.     7.15,  Essay.     7.45,  Lecture. 

THURSDAY,  DEC,  31st. 

9.00    A.M.,  Opening   Exercises.     9.15,    Lecture.     10.15,    Music.     10.45,    Recess. 

11.00,  Description  of  Mammoth  Cave,  by  E.  L.  Wells,  of  Ogle  county. 
2.00    P.M.,    Essay:    County  Normal  Schools.     2.30,    Essay.     2.45,    Music.     3.15, 
Election  of  Officers.     3.30,  Recess.     3.45,  Lecture.     4.15,  Closing  Business. 
Reunion  in  the  evening.  E.  C.  Hewett,     "| 

E.  W.  Coy,  I  Executive  Commiltce. 

E.   A.  Gastman,  J 

Normal  Schools. —  There  is  no  surer  index  of  the  change  in  the  iniblic  mind 
with  regard  to  the  subject  of  education,  and  of  the  increasing  importance  of 
the  teacher's  position,  than  the  history  of  special  schools  for  the  instruction  of 
teachers.  This  change  is  the  more  marked  when  we  consider  how  difficult  was 
the  task  of  bringing  popular  opinion  to  the  point  of  establishing  such  schools, 
and  how  tardily  even  the  State  of  JMassachusetts  embarked  in  the  enterprise; 
how  reluctantly  she  contributed  from  her  means  one-half  the  funds  necessary 
for  its  establishment. 

During  the  years  1835  to  1839,  several  earnest  educational  men,  chief  among 
whom  was  Rev.  Charles  Brooks,  of  Hingham,  Mass.,  by  means  of  lectures, 
newspajier  articles,  and  educational  meetings,  began  to  urge  the  subject  upon 
the  popular  mind  and  presented  it  before  the  state  legislature.  But  their  ef- 
forts seemed  to  accomplish  but  little,  and  it  was  not  till  in  the  year  1839,  when 
a  private  individual,  Hon.  Edmund  Dwight  (let  his  name  be  gratefully  re- 
membered by  every  teacher  for  this  act),  oflered  $10,000  tov/ard  the  establish- 
ment of  normal  schools,  provided  the  state  would  ^ive  a  like  amount,  that  the 
legislature  took  the  initiative  in  the  great  work,  and  the  first  school  of  the 
kind  in  this  country  was  established  in  Lexington.  This  act  did  not  pass 
without  opposition.  In  an  attempt  subsequently  made  in  the  legislature  to 
close  the  doors  of  this  institution,  it  was  urged  that  "perhaps  it  is  not  desira- 
ble that  the  business  of  keeping  these  schools  (the  common  schools),  should 
become  a  distinct  and  separate  jirofession."  But  the  project  thrived.  Two 
others  were  not  long  after  established  in  the  state,  and  the  State  of  New  York 
opened  hers  in  1844. 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  number  has  increased  with  acccleratin"- 
rapidity,  till  there  are  now  in  the  country  about  sixty  schools,  which  are  sup- 
ported by  public  money,  established  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preparing  teach- 
ers to  teach.  Besides  these,  there  are  several  others,  some  of  them  of  high 
character,  which  are  sustained  by  private  enterprise.  Almost  every  northern 
state  has  one,  while  New  York  has,  we  believe,  ten,  Wisconsin  six,  and  other 
states  less  numbers.  Many  of  the  large  cities  have  established  them  for  their 
own  special  supply.  The  movement  of  establishing  County  Normal  Schools, 
successfully  inaugurated  in  our  own  state,  is  already  familiar  to  our  readers. 
48 
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It  is  safe  to  say  that  more  has  been  doue  in  this  direction  in  the  last  five  years 
than  in  the  twenty-five  years  previous. 

In  many  cases  the  initiative  step  toward  the  establishment  of  these  schools 
■was  taken  by  the  teachers  themselves,  but  more  frequently  an  enlightened 
public  sentiment  has  seconded  the  wise  suggestions  of  school-officers,  and  has 
at  once  supplied  the  evident  wants  of  society.  In  this  respect  how  great  is  the 
contrast  with  that  which  came  so  tardily  to  the  support  of  the  first  normal 
school  in  Massachusetts.  The  people  now  not  only  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  good  schools,  but  also  the  fact  that  good  schools  are  a  result  of  good  teach- 
ers, and  that  there  is  a  special  preparation  needed  for  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing, as  well  as  for  that  of  medicine  or  law.  Public  opinion  is  taking  the  ad- 
vance, and  is  not  only  asking  that  teachers  shall  be  fitted  for  their  work,  but 
furnishing  them  facilities  for  preparing  themselves. 

"While  we  note  this  advance  on  the  part  of  the  public,  we  are  glad  also  to  note 
the  corresponding  readiness  of  teachers  to  embrace  the  enlarged  opportuni- 
ties. Normal  schools  are  crowded;  additional  accommodations  are  occupied  as 
fast  as  furnished,  and  enlarged  opportunities  are  needed.  To  make  the  appli- 
cation in  our  own  state,  for  instance,  Ave  have  in  the  public  schools  about 
17,000  teachers.  Of  this  number,  about  two-fifths  of  them  will  leave  within 
a  year,  and  five-sixths  of  them  within  five  years,  so  that,  at  the  least  calcula- 
tion, there  will  2,000  or  2,500  new  teachers  each  year.  What  are  the  provisions 
to  meet  this  want?  All  the  normal  schools  in  the  state  can  accommodate  not 
more  than  500  pupils,  and  graduate  not  more  than  150  per  year.  Here,  then, 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  perceive  the  largeness  of  the  demand,  and  the  short- 
ness of  the  supply. 

There  are  those  who  clamor  against  the  establishment  of  other  normal  schools 
for  fear  that  they  will  be  weakly  and  inefficient  in  their  character.  Better, 
say  they,  strengthen  what  we  have,  rather  than  impair  their  efficiency  by  di- 
viding their  patronage.  The  question,  it  seems  to  us,  is,  "Is  there  need  of 
other  schools?"  If  so,  nothing  farther  is  necessary  in  this  case  to  warrant 
their  establishment.  About  as  sensible  would  it  be  to  expect  that  one  common 
school  in  a  county  would  satisfy  the  educational  wants  of  that  county  as  that 
a  single  normal  school  will  accommodate  the  wants  of  this  state.  Schools 
of  all  kinds  are  for  the  benefit  and  convenience  of  the  people;  and  wherever 
there  is  a  real  need  of  one,  that  need  will  justify  organizing  it:  it  will  not  im- 
pair any  other  similarly  established.  w. 

State  Appropriations  foe  Higher  Education. —  Below  we  give  the  amounts 
appropriated  by  the  Legislatures  of  New  York  and  Kansas,  the  present  year, 
for  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Normal  Schools.  As  far  as  we  can  gather  the 
same  statistics  from  other  states,  we  shall  publish  them,  as  it  will  be  a  matter 
of  interest  to  see  what  other  states  are  doing,  and  may  arouse  our  own  state  to 
higher  action. 

Neio   York. —  To  Freclonia  Normal  School $19,000 

Amount  appropriated  to  Colleges  and  "  Potsdam       "  "       1^,000 

Academies  from  Literature  Fund $40,000       "  Cortland       "  "       12,000 

To  Academies  lor  Teachers'  Classes...    1S,000       "  Teachers'  Institutes 22,000 

"  Cornell  University 18,000       "  liensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 15,000 

'  Albany  Normal  School 18,000      "  Academies,  for  apparatus,  etc 3,000 

"  Oswego       "  "      21,000 

"Brockport"  "      19,000  Total $217,000 

Normal  Schools  are  being  established  in  Bufl'alo  and  Geneseo,  to  each  of 
which  an  annual  appropriation  of  $12,000  has  been  promised. 
Kansas. —  In  addition  to  the  lands  donated  by  the  United   States,  and  which 
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have  been  appropriated  to  the  State  University  and  the  Agricultural  College, 
14,400  acres  were  granted  by  the  state  to  the  Normal  School  as  endowment. 
Appropriations  have  been  made  as  follows: 
To  State  Agricultural  College  (186.5).  83,325  00 
(18«G).    5,025  00 


(1867).  12.(«3  50 

(1868).    8,715  00 

(Loan)  (1866).    5,500  00 

Normal  School  (1865) 2,000  (K) 

(1866) 3,000  00 

"  (Loan)  (1866).  10,000  00 


To  State  Normal  School  (1867) 14,000  00 

"  "  "        (1868) 5,637  00 

"     Univprsity  (1866) 7,000  00 

"  "  (1867) 13,0iH  84 

"  "  (1808) 7,500  00 

Total $98,029  31 


National  Depaetment  of  Education. —  Before  us  is  Official  Circular  Number 
13  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Hon.  Henry  Barnard.  It  contains 
chiefly  the  Commissioner's  Report,  setting  forth  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the 
department,  and  the  means  by  which  they  have  been  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished. By  its  perusal  one  can  form  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
and  of  the  extent  and  far-reaching  influence  of  our  system  of  education.  So 
great  a  labor  will  require  a  long  time  to  produce  its  results ;  but  we  look  for  a 
very  perceptible  improvement  in  the  condition  of  popular  education,  espe- 
cially in  the  new  states  and  territories  where  no  system  has  yet  been  estab- 
lished, and  to  a  gradual  adaptation  to  each  other  of  the  already-existing  sys- 
tems in  older  states,  and  also  of  the  courses  of  instruction  in  institutions  of 
different  grade.  In  glancing  at  the  amount  and  character  of  the  work  it  is 
accomplishing,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  just  such  an 
agency. 

Reform  Schools. —  We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  article 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Wines  on  Reform  Schools.  It  presents  thoughts  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  every  teacher.  At  the  coming  session  of  the  Legislature  we  trust  the 
Reform  School  will  receive  due  attention,  and  that  we  shall  not  be  obliged  to 
wait  another  two  years,  to  the  ruin  of  many  young  persons  who  might  become 
reputable  members  of  society,  before  a  school  worthy  of  our  state  be  estab- 
lished. 

Good  Lists  op  Subscribers. —  One  of  the  results  of  the  recent  institute  in  Ogle 
county  was  a  list  of  70  subscribers  for  the  Teacher.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  us  to  receive  reports  of  institutes  containing  resolutions  commending  and 
indorsing  the  Teacher,  while  not  one  whose  name  appears  in  the  proceedings 
is  a  subscriber  to  the  journal.  But  this  is  not  the  way  they  do  things  in  Ogle. 
Superintendent  Wells  is  a  wide-awake,  progressive  man,  and  the  teachers  of 
his  county  partake  largely  of  his  spirit.  Our  thanks  are  especially  due  to  our 
friend  P.  R.  Walker,  of  Dement,  for  this  and  former  lists  of  subscribers. 

To  Sup't  Pepoon,  of  JoDaviess  county,  we  also  acknowledge  our  obligations 
for  a  list  of  30  subscribers  obtained  at  the  institute  held  in  his  county  the  third 
week  in  October. 

Who  comes  next? 


PERSONAL    ITEMS. 


Changes  op  Location. —  J.  J.  Andrews,  from  Warsaw,  Illinois,  to  Lyons, 
Iowa.  Charles  Robinson,  from  Princeton,  Illinois,  to  Dewitt,  Iowa.  Cuas. 
F.  Church,  from  Pontiac  to  Columbia,  Illinois.  Eu.  A.  Kilian,  from  Edwards- 
ville  to  Litchfield,  Illinois.  Geo.  IIinman,  from  (ii-anville,  Illinois,  to  Black 
Hawk,  Colorado.     J.  II.  Atwood,  from  ElPaso  to  Onarga,  Illinois. 

W.  H.  Brydges,  for  the  past  three  years  connected  with  the  schools  at  Elgin, 
has  received  an  appointment  upon  the  Board  of  Instructors  of  the  Illinois  Sol- 
diers' College  at  Fulton,  and  removed  to  the  latter  place. 
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C.  F.  Kimball,  of  the  Laporte  (Ind.)  High  School,  has  taken  charge  of  the 
schools  at  Elgin,  in  this  state.  The  Indiana  School  Journal  says  of  him  — 
"We  regret  to  lose  so  good  a  teacher  and  so  earnest  a  worker  from  our  state." 

Hon.  Geo.  W.  Hoss,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of  In- 
diana, and  Editor  of  the  Indiana  School  Journal,  has  resigned  the  office  of  Su- 
perintendent, and  accepted  the  Professorship  of  English  Literature  and  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  in  the  State  University  at  Bloomington,  Ind. 
Prof.  IIoss  still  continues  his  editorial  connection  with  the  School  Journal. 

"One  moment  in  life  and  tlie  next  in  death  — 
Oh !    who  can  tell  why  such  things  be ; 
Or  how,  on  the  wings  of  a  fleeting  breath. 
We  pass  to  so  mighty  a  mystery  ?  " 
Died  —  In  Urbana,  Sept.  9th,  Walter  Bateman,  aged  9  months;  Sept.  18th, 
Feedeiuck  Henry,  aged  6  years  and  6  months;  Sept.  24th,  Lizzie,  aged  5  years 
and  2  months;  Sept.  30th,  Julia,  aged  3  years  and  1  month  —  children  of  T.  II. 
and  Emeline  Leal.     In  this  afflictive  dispensation  of  Divine  Providence,  in  the 
calling-home  of  all  their  children,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leal  receive  the  deepest  sym- 
])athy  of  all  this  community.     Only  an  abiding  confidence  that  a  Father  lov- 
eth  though  he  chasteneth  can  sustain  them. 

—  In  Springfield,  Oct.  17th,  after  a  very  brief  illness,  the  infant  son  of  W.  II. 
"V.  Pi,AY,MOND,  aged  exactly  5  months  the  morning  of  his  death. 


COUNTY    INSTITUTES. 

Boone  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  at  Capron,  Tuesday,  Sept.  1st, —  the 
President,  W.  H.  Durham,  Esq.,  Co.  Sup't  of  Schools,  in  the  chair.  The  institute 
was  organized  by  the  election  of  C.  II.  Balliet  Secretary,  and  W.  "VV.  Austin 
Treasurer  for  the  ensuing  year.  Sixty  teachers  enrolled  their  names.  G.  K. 
Rix,  W.  W.  Austin,  and  II.  J.  Sherrill,  conducted  the  exercises  of  the  institute. 
Lessons  were  given  in  Spelling,  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching,  Mental  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  English  Grammar,  and  Rolph's  System  of  Penmanship,  by  the  gen- 
tlemen above  named.  The  Query-Box  was  quite  a  feature  of  the  institute. 
After  the  lessons  upon  the  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching,  members  of  the  insti- 
tute were  called  upon  to  present  their  notes  of  the  same.  Lectures  were  de- 
livered—by Mr.  Sherrill,  upon  The  Requisites  of  a  Good  School;  by  Eev.  J.  J. 
Austin,  of  Belvidere,  and  Rev.  Mr.  "Watts,  of  Harvard,  upon  the  Cooperation  of 
Teachers  and  Parents.  Interesting  addresses  were  made  by  the  following  gen- 
tlemen :  W.  B.  Powell,  of  Peru  ;  A.  J.  Kingman,  Esq.,  County  Superintendent 
of  McHenry  county;  W.  H.  Brydges,  of  Fulton;  and  Mr.  Fox,  of  Capron. 
Essays  were  read  by  Misses  Mary  Nash,  Ella  Rulison,  Sarah  Beecher,  Sarah 
Lawson,  and  N.  II.  Chamberlain.  The  following  questions  were  earnestlj--  dis- 
cussed: Should  Manners  and  Morals  be  taught  in  Schools?  Should  the  Higher 
Mathematics  be  taught  in  District  Schools?  and  Which  is  the  better  course,  the  Sci- 
entific, or  the  Classical?  Resolutions  of  thanks  were  adopted — to  the  citizens 
of  Capron ;  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Christian  Church,  for  the  use  of  that  build- 
ing; to  the  conductors  of  the  institute,  and  those  furnishing  the  music;  to 
Adams,  Blackmer  k  Lyon,  for  the  presentation  of  Rolph's  System  of  Penman- 
ship, and  also  recommending  its  adoption  into  the  schools  of  the  county;  to 
the  lecturers,  etc.;  and  especially  to  the  very  efficient  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  W.  H.  Durham,  Esq.  The  institute  then  adjourned,  after  a  session 
of  three  days,  its  members  feeling  amply  repaid  I'or  the  time  spent  in  the  ses- 
sion. 

Coles  County  Normal  Institute  held  its  annual  session  at  Charleston,  com- 
mencing on  Monday,  August  17th,  and  continuing  three  weeks.  President 
Edwai-ds  managed  the  school  during  the  entire  session,  following  a  programme 
as  in  a  Avell-conducted  day-school.  One  hundred  and  fourteen  teachers  were 
enrolled,  and  others  were  present  who  did  not  commit  themselves  to  the  roll 
and  to  the  work.  The  drills  in  Reading  and  in  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching 
were  especially  valuable.  Messrs.  Snow,  0.  S.  Cook,  and  others  from  abroad, 
aflbrded  valuable  aid  in  other  departments  during  the  session.  This  is  the 
fourth  school  for  the  training  of  teachers  held  in  this  county,  and  no  one  who 
has  encouraged  us  by  his  visits  has  failed  to  observe  the  decided  advance 
made  by  our  teachers  in  all  that  constitutes  the  earnest  and  efficient  worker. 
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Macoupin  County. —  The  semi-annual  Institute  of  this  county  was  held  at 
Brighton,  during  the  second  week  of  September.  About  eighty  members  pres- 
ent. The  daily  programme  was  announced  for  each  day  the  evening  before  by 
the  Executive  Committee.  This  gives  those  to  whom  parts  are  assigned  but 
little  time  for  preparation,  and  in  that  particular  is  defective.  Macoupin  de- 
pends on  home  talent  for  the  interest  and  profit  of  these  professional  meetings, 
and  the  result  of  the  present  proves  it  no  vain  dependence.  Lessons  in  Gram- 
mar were  given  by  Mr.  Hedges  and  Mr.  0.  S.  Cook;  in  Arithvictic,  by  Mr. 
Wilson  and  others;  in  Geography,  by  Miss  French  ;  in  Object-Teaching,  by  Miss 
Marsh;  in  Thcori/  and  Art  of  Teaching,  hy  Mr.  Cook;  and  remarks  on  True 
Order  in  School,  and  the  way  to  secure  it,  were  made  by  Mr.  W.  H.  V.  Raymond. 
The  exercises  of  Mr.  Cook  were  esj^eeially  noticeable,  for  their  practical  char- 
acter as  well  as  for  their  interesting  method.  Miss  French  jiresented  the  sub- 
ject of  Geography  in  a  rational  way,  and  her  manner  of  putting  her  case  was 
engaging  and  sjirightly.  Mr.  C.  1.  Parker  gave  a  lesson  in  Spelling.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  Thursday  was  taken  up  by  a  discussion  more  or  less  profitable 
{less,  mainly),  and  in  a  manner  more  or  less  good-natured,  of  the  Text-book 
question.  The  interest  of  the  meeting  culminated  in  this,  much  less  being 
manifested  ai'ter  than  before.  Lectures  were  delivered  each  evening  except 
the  last:  Tuesday  evening,  by  Prof.  Soule,  of  Blackburn  Seminary,  who  told 
the  story  of  Robert  Lane,  founder  of  Lane  Seminary,  in  a  pleasing  way,  marking 
it  frequently  with  passages  of  rich  and  eloquent  thought ;  Wednesday  evening,  by 
Mr.  Raymond,  of  Alton;  Thursday  evening,  by  Prof.  Bailey,  of  Blackburii 
Seminary,  and  Mr.  Bateman,  —  certainly  a  solid  packing  for  one  evening. 
Mr.  Bateman  takes  these  things  very  coolly  and  good-naturedly,  however. 
Friday  afternoon  the  meeting  adjourned  to  the  elegant  gardens  of  Mr.  Hume, 
to  look  at  his  statuary,  eat  his  grapes,  grow  rapturous  before  his  Italian  pic- 
tures and  ornaments  of  alabaster,  and  wonder  why  in  the.  midst  of  all  this 

beauty  no    wife  had   ever    smiled Here    in    Macoupin    we    think    we    are 

not  altogether  behind  '  all  the  world  and  the  rest  of  mankind  '  in  the  quality  of 
our  schools  and  the  spirit  of  our  teachers.  Mr.  Foster  is  doing  excellent  work 
at  Brighton,  Mr.  Hedges  at  Girard,  Mr.  Wilson  at  Plainview,  Mr.  Eagleson  at 
Bunker  Hill,  Miss  Maggie  Middleton  (Principal)  at  Staunton,  and  Mr.  C.  I. 
Parker  at  Carlinville,  the  county-seat.  I  have  not  yet  heard  who  is  at  Virden 
this  year.  The  Teacher  comes  to  us  with  its  enterprising  editorial  manage- 
ment, and  instructs  and  encourages  us. 

Monroe  County.  —  On  the  11th  and  12th  of  September  last,  a  two-days  ses- 
sion of  the  Institute  was  held  at  Waterloo,  the  county-seat.  Recitations  were 
conducted  by  several  teachers,  discussions  held  upon  educational  topics,  and 
instructions  given  by  H.  C.  Talbot,  Esq.,  Dr.  Alph.  Wetmore,  and  Superin- 
tendent Kennedy.  About  forty  teachers  were  in  attendance,  and  a  more  gen- 
eral interest  was  felt  by  the  people  and  the  teachers  than  at  any  time  previous- 
ly. The  teachers  had  undergone  a  more  thorough  and  comprehensive  exam- 
ination for  certificates,  the  three  days  previous,  than  had  been  held  during 
any  preceding  year  by  the  County  Superintendent. 

Ogle  County.  —  The  Institute  was  held  at  Forreston,  the  first  week  in  Octo- 
ber. There  were  113  teachers  present  the  first  day,  and  the  number  continued 
to  increase  till  the  last  day,  when  there  were  169.  Drill  exercises  were  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  Ilewett  and  Pres.  Edwards,  of  Normal,  in  Geography,  History, 
Arithmetic,  and  Heading,  which  were  very  instructive  and  were  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  members  of  the  institute.  Exercises  were  also  given  and  essays 
read  by  many  of  the  teachers  of  the  graded  schools  in  the  county.  Prof.  II.  R. 
Palmer,  of  Chicago,  contributed  to  the  success  and  harmony  of  the  institute  by 
his  excellent  instructions  in  Vocal  Music.  Pres.  Edwards  delivered  a  lecture 
on  The  Lights  and  Shades  of  the  Teacher's  Profession.  Prof.  Hewett  lectured  on 
True  Views  of  Education.  Both  lectures  contained  valuable  suggestions,  which 
will  no  doubt  cause  many  teachers  of  the  county  to  work  with  renewed  energy. 
G.  W.  Perkins,  of  Chicago,  delivered  a  very  interesting  lecture  on  TheJicform- 
atory  Work.  lie  advocated  tlie  family  rather  than  the  congregated  system  for 
Reform  Schools.  A  committee  on  County  Normal  School,  consisting  of  Siip't 
E.  L.  Wells,  P.  R.  Walker,  and  G.  ]\I.  M.  Glenn,  was  appointed,  to  report  at 
the  next  institute.     Among  the  usual  resolutions  were  the  following: 

Resolved,  That,  since  we  appreciatf  more  and  iiioro  tlie  tnuninj,'  Rivoii  to  toacliors  in  flic 
State  Normal  School,  and  since  tliat  iiislilulion  is  inadciimUi'  to  iiiei't  the  di'inaiuls  niado 
upon  it,  we  advocate  the  establislimcnt  of  Ccinnf!/  XonmU  .ScIkkiIx;  and,  as  teacliei-s,  we  will 
give  our  earnest  ettbrts  toward  the  estaljlishnuMit  olsucli  a  school  in  Ogle  county. 
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Resolved,  That,  since  we  have  a  high  appreciation  of  the  Illinois  Teacher  as  the  exponent 
of  educational  issues  in  the  state,  we  manifest  our  interest  in  contributing  our  inlluence  to  its 
support. 

This  was  followed  by  a  list  of  70  subscribers.  Friday  evening,  Sup't  E.  L. 
Wells  delivered  his  lecture  on  Mammoth  Cave;  after  which  a  young  lady,  in 
behalf  of  the  members  of  the  institute,  presented  him  with  a'beautiful  gold 
watch-chain  and  key.  All  returned  to  their  respective  fields  of  labor  fired 
with  enthusiasm  and  determined  to  strike  heavier  blows  against  —  the  enemy 
of  common  schools  —  Ignorance.  P.  R.  Walker,  Secretary. 

Jo  Daviess  County.  —  An  institute  was  held  at  Hanover,  the  third  week  in 
October,  at  which  about  100  teachers  were  present.  Sup't  Pepoon  writes  that 
a  very  profitable  time  was  had. 

Warren  Countt.  —  A  three-days  institute  is  announced,  to  be  held  at  Ilose- 
ville,  Nov.  11th,  12th  and  13th.  An  excellent  programme  is  presented.  The 
exercises  will  be  conducted  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  by  home  teachers. 


EDUCATIONAL  ITEMS  AND  STATISTICS. 

OUR  OWN  STATE. 

Chicago. —  The  fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  before 
us.  It  forms  a  volume  of  321  pages,  filled  with  the  reports  of  the  President, 
Superintendent,  various  committees,  and  every  thing  necessary  to  a  complete 
history  of  the  city  schools  for  the  year.  In  me"chanical  execution  it  is  a  model 
of  beauty.  Our  readers  have  been  apprised,  in  advance,  of  many  of  the  facts 
and  items  which  the  report  contains.  We  are  compelled,  from  lack  of  room, 
to  omit  until  next   month  some  farther    extracts,  which  had  been  selected  for 

this    number Institutes. — Agreeable   to   custom,  the   teachers   of  our  city 

schools  met  at  the  High-School  building  on  the  second  school  Saturday  in 
September,  to  organize  their  Institute  work  for  the  coming  year.  The  plan  of 
section  work  adopted  last  year  was  adopted  this  only  in  part.  A  general  desire 
was  felt  by  all  to  go  back  to  the  '  General  Assembly  and  Lecture  plan  '  of  for- 
mer years.  As  a  compromise,  both  plans  were  adopted,  alternating  between 
the  two  from  month  to  month.  The  first  lecture  was  delivered  by  Geo.  Howland, 
A.M.,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  in  Crosby's  Music  Hall,  Friday  p.m.,  Oct. 
9th,  on  the  Courtesies  of  the  School-Room.  The  lecture  was  followed  by  a  dis- 
cussion on  The  Graded  System  of  Schools — its  Advantages  and  Disadvantages, 
opened  by  Mr.  Spoiford,  of  the  Foster  School,  and  Mr.  Slocum,  of  the  Moseley. 
The  subject  was  further  discussed  by  Alderman  Woodard,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Schools  in  the  Council;  Inspector  Briggs,  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Education;  and  Ex-Sup't  Wells,  the  father  of  the  Graded  Course  now 
in  use  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Woodard  thought  it  the  best  system  for  the  masses  of 
our  children,  but  would  have  independent  divisions  for  a  class  of  persons  such 
as  are  gathered  into  our  night-schools,  many  of  whom,  he  thought,  would  at- 
tend the  day-school  a  portion  of  the  year,  could  they  study  such  branches  as 
would  be  of  most  practical  service  to  them.  Mr.  Wells  said  that  it  was  ex- 
pected that  teachers  would  exercise  a  good  degree  of  common  sense  in  using 
the  course  as  marked  out,  merely  making  it  a   guide,  but   by  no  means  to  feel 

themselves  cramped  by  it Text-Books. —  Several  changes  have    been  made 

in  our  text-books  this  year.  Hillard's  and  Parker  &  Watson's  Readers  have 
given  place  to  Edwards's  entire  series.  Also,  the  Analytical  Speller  takes  the 
place  of  Parker  &  Watson's;  Walton's  Intellectual  and  Primary  Arithmetics 
have  supplanted  Colburn's  and  Emerson's;  Greene's  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Grammar  is  put  into  the  4th  and  3d  Grades ;  and  Mason's  Song  Gardens, 
Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  are  adopted,  together  with  Blackman's  Graded  Songs  No.  3,  in 
the  5th  and  6th  Grades.  These  books  have  all  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
teachers  to  their  pupils.  The  number  of  books  furnished  by  Sherwood  &  Co. 
alone  amounts  to  about  35,000. 

Decatur. —  The  average  number  belonging  to  our  schools  for  the  month  of 
September  was  1391;  average  daily  attendance,  1327;  per  cent,  of  attendance, 
953^;  average   per  cent,  of  tardiness,  .9;  number  tardy,  509.      Twenty-seven 
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teachers  were  employed  in  the  schools.  The  schools  are  very  much  crowded, 
particularly  in  the  Primary  department.  In  some  of  these  schools  the  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  for  the  past  two  years  of  changing  the  pupils  every  half- 
day.  The  arrangement  is  generally  popular  with  both  parents  and  teachers. 
A  few  object  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  send  for  'only  half  a  day';  but  many 
consider  it  much  better  for  the  child  to  be  confined  in  the  school-room  but  half 
the  day.  We  Jiave  not  been  able  to  discover  any  perceptible  diflerence  in  the 
advancement  of  the  pupils  in  their  studies  in  these  rooms.  This  applies  only 
to  children  who  are  reading  in  the  First  and  Second  Eeaders.      E.  A.  Gastman. 

Kewanee. —  The  public  schools  of  this  town  open  under  charge  of  Mr.  Wm. 
II.  Russell,  formerly  of  the  I'eoria  High  School.  The  School  Board  have  the 
progressive  spirit.  They  have  put  buildings  and  grounds  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, and  are  placing  in  the  High  School  several  hundred  dollars  in  the  form 
of  books  and  ajiparatus. 

FROM   ABROAD. 

Cornell  Universitv.  —  The  inaugural  ceremonies  of  this  institution  took 
place  on  the  8th  ult.  The  exercises  were  of  exceeding  interest,  consisting  of 
addresses  by  Hon.  Ezra  Cornell,  the  founder  of  the  University:  Hon.  Andrew 
D.  White,  President:  Lieut. -Gov.  Woodford;  and  various  members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty. The  Faculty  consists  of  eighteen  resident  professors,  gathered  from  the 
best  universities  in  America  and  Europe.  Of  the  non-resident  professors  and 
lecturers  there  are  eleven.  Louis  Agassiz,  LL.D.,  gives  twenty  lectures  on 
Natural  History;  Frederick  Holbrook,  LL.D.,  twelve  on  Mechanics  applied  to 
Literature;  James  Hall,  LL.D.,  twelve  on  General  Geology;  James  R.  Lowell, 
M.A.,  twelve  on  English  Literature;  George  Wm.  Curtis,  ]\I.A.,  twelve  on  Re- 
cent Literature;  Theodore  W.  Dwight,  LL.D.,  twelve  on  Constitutional  Law, 
and  is  Lecturer  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  Goldwin  Smith,  M.A., 
Professor  of  English  History.  All  instruction  at  the  University  will  be  com- 
prehended under  two  divisions,  viz:  I.  The  Division  of  Special  Sciences  and 
Arts.  IL  The  Division  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts  in  general.  Good 
health,  good  habits,  and  a  good  thorough  education  in  the  common  English 
branches,  are  the  requirements  for  admission.  The  number  of  students  is  300. 
Mr.  Cornell's  entire  gift  amounts  to  nearly  $1,000,000.  As  soon  as  accommo- 
dations can  be  completed,  it  is  intended  to  open  its  doors  to  the  admission  of 
ladies.  No  other  similar  institution  in  America  has  started  with  so  able  an 
organization,  with  so  great  resources,  or  on  a  more  catholic  basis.  The  found- 
er has  given  the  key-note  of  his  policy  in  those  simple  but  grand  words:  "I 
will  found  an  institution  in  which  any  person  can  find  instruction  in  any 
study." 

Michigan. —  The  Literary  Department  of  the  University  has  opened  this 
year  under  more  favorable  auspices  than  ever  before.  One  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  have  applied  for  admission,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  have  passed 

the  examinations On  the  night  of  Sept.  13  a  new  planet" was  discovered  by 

Prof.  J.  C.  Watson,  of  the  Observatory  at  Ann  Arbor.  Midi.  Teacher. 

Kansas. —  Rev.  Peter  McVicar  was  renominated  by  acclamation  for  the  office 
of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  by  the  Republican  Convention. 

lowA. —  At  the  State  Teachers'  Association  it  was  voted  to  change  the  name 
of  the  Iowa  Instructor  and  School  Journal  to  the  Iowa  School  Journal.  The 
Association  refused  to  accept  the  resignation  of  the  Hon.  D.  Franklin  Wells  as 
Resident  Editor  of  the  Journal. 

Freedmen. —  At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association  at  Nashville,  Gen- 
eral Howard  said  there  are  now  1,744  teachers  employed  in  the  schools  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  that  the  number  of  schools  of  all  kinds  was  3,084,  of 
which  1,000  are  sustained  by  the  colored  jieople  themselves.  The  average 
daily  attendance  is  over  58,000  jiupils,  of  whom  more  than  4,000  are  in  the 
higher  branches.  In  the  State  of  North  Carolina  alone  there  are  upwards  of 
20,000  pupils. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

(111)  This  ia  one  of  the  higher  books  of  an  admirable  series.  In  some  re- 
spects it  the  best  one  of  them.  Without  being  as  voluminous  as  its  predeces- 
sors, it  retains  all  their  merits,  and  gives  practical  applications  in  abundance, 
especially  if  the  teacher  makes  reasonable  use  of  his  own  resources.  The  one 
feature  of  the  book,  notably  the  most  excellent,  is  its  systematic  and  com- 
plete analysis  of  all  processes  involved  —  an  analysis  than  which  we  know  of 
none  better.  The  statements  and  definitions  are  concise,  and  the  explanations 
brief.  The  author  evidently  considers  space  better  occupied  by  practical  ex- 
amples than  by  theoretical  dissertations.  At  the  end  of  each  division  of  the 
subject  the  pupil  is  confronted  by  a  series  of  test-questions  for  review  or  exam- 
ination. In  the  arrangement  of  the  topics  the  plan  of  the  work  is,  we  con- 
sider, somewhat  faulty.  For  instance,  in  Addition,  examples  are  presented 
which  the  author  solves  by  Division,  and  which  the  pupil  will  not  be  able  to 
solve  in  any  other  way;  Eeduction  is  introduced  before  Fractions,  involving, 
in  the  solution  of  some  of  the  examples,  an  application  of  a  principle  before  it 
has  been  illustrated.  w. 

(112)  This  series  comprises  three  books  — the  Prhnary,  Common- School,  and  the 
Complete  Speller.  Its  object  is,  by  careful  gradation,  and  adaptation  of  words 
to  the  comprehension  of  pupils,  to  remove  many  of  the  obstacles  to  successful 
instruction  in  this  study.  One  of  the  most  commendable  features  of  the  series 
is  the  arrangement  of  words  under  the  rules  of  spelling,  simply  stated,  and 
also  of  the  words  which  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Another  is  the  grouping- 
together  of  »words  pronounced  wholly  or  partly  alike  but  spelled  differently, 
so  that  the  spelling  of  all  is  impressed  upon  the  mind  by  contrast.  We  con- 
sider these  books  a  step  in  the  right  direction  —  that  of  systematizing  a  branch 
of  study  which  takes  much  time  in  our  school,  often  with  poor  results.       w. 

(ii'')  A  STRONG  objection  urged  against  the  multiplicity  of  text-books  in  a  series 
is  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  elementary  treatise  on  the  subject.  In  the 
change  of  teachers  much  time  is  lost  in  reviews,  and  it  often  happens  that 
the  close  of  one  term  finds  but  little  progress  made  beyond  the  limits  reached 
at  the  same  time  the  term  previous.  To  avoid  this  serious  objection  to  so  many 
books  in  the  arithmetical  series  this  one  has  been  written.  In  the  first  portion 
of  the  work  the  matter  is  identical  with  the  author's  '  New  Practical  Arith- 
metic'. The  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  without  a  repetition  of  any  thing 
contained  in  what  has  preceded,  are  given  to  a  fuller  discussion  and  more  ex- 
tended application  of  the  principles  of  this  science,  comjirising  the  distinctive 
portion  of  Higher  Arithmetic.  By  this  admirable  arrangement,  pupils  intend- 
ing to  study  the  more  advanced  work  can  remain  in  the  same  class  with  those 
going  through  the  Practical  Arithmetic,  thus  economizing  in  classification  as 
well  as  in  time.  By  frequent  references  to  the  first  pages  the  two  portions  of 
the  work  are  made  one,  though  the  pages  given  to  a  topic  are  not  consecu- 
tive, w. 

(11*)  At  the  present  time,  when  the  people  are  giving  more  attention  than 
ever  before  to  education,  when  this  great  subject  is  closely  interwoven  with 
every  question  of  social  reform,  the  experience  and  counsel  of  those  whose  serv- 
ice in  the  cause  has  been  liie-long  are  eagerly  sought,  as  words  of  wisdom 
which  shall  indicate  the  way  through  the  perplexities  constantly  rising  to  an- 
noy the  educator.  As  a  general  discussion  of  some  of  the  broad  questions  of 
education,  the  work  now  before  us  may  be  subject  to  the  above  remark.  Wo 
say  a  general  discussion,  for  the  magnitude  of  the  subjects  and  the  shortness  of 
the  space  allow  of  nothing  more.  Here  lies  the  defect  of  the  work.  There 
can,  under  such  circumstances,  be  nothing  more  than  a  brief  statement  of  the 
case,  with  but  little  elaboration  by  way  of  argument  or  illustration,  so  neces- 
sary to  its  successful  presentation.  The  details  of  the  work,  that  which  is  oft- 
en the  most  valuable  part,   and  which,  when  properly  presented,  always  in- 

(111)  Grammar-Schooi.  Arithmetic.    By  S.  A.  Felter,  A.M.,  Author  of  a  series  of  Arithme- 

tics.   Cliarles  Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York ;  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago.    340  pages,  12mo. 

(112)  Martindale's  Skries  of  Spellers.    By  Joseph  C.  Martiudaie,  Author  of  a  Kistory 

of  the  United  States.    E.  H.  Butler  <fe  Co.,  Philadeliihia. 

(113)  The  Complete  Arithmetic.    By  John  F.  Stoddard,  A.M.,  Author  of  the  Normal 

Matiiematical  Series,  etc.    Sheldon  &  Company,  New  York.    456  pages. 
(iH)  First  Principles  of  Popular  Fducatiox  anu  Public  Instruction.    By  S.  S.  Ran- 
dall, Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  New-York  City.    Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York.    256  pages,  i2mo. 
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crease  the  interest,  of  the  reailcr,  have  beeu  withheld.  lind  the  author  given 
the  space  of  a  half  or  even  the  whole  of  the  volume  to  a  full  discussion  of  al- 
most any  one  of  his  subjects,  we  believe  that  his  book  would  have  been  of  more 
real  value  to  his  colaborers,  and  that  he  would  have  done  greater  justice  to  hia 
great  ability  and  long  experience  as  a  leading  educator.  It  is  quite  impossible, 
for  instance,  to  fully  discuss  the  'Philosophy  of  Education'  in  nine  ordinary 
pages  of  large  type,  or  to  present  the  bubject  of  'Elementary  Instruction  ',  or 
'  Systems  of  Instruction  ',  in  eight  or  nine  pages.  As  a  summary  of  the  results 
of  the  experience  and  life-long  labor  of  one  of  the  most  successful  educators 
of  the  country  the  work  has  its  greatest  value.  ■«•. 

(115)  Through  his  similar  work  on  Chemistry,  the  author  of  this  book  has 
already  become  favorably  known  as  an  interesting  writer  upon  scientific  sub- 
jects. Very  seldom  is  any  one  found  who  so  successfully  enlists  the  interest  of 
his  readers  in  questions  generally  considered  dry  and  tedious.  Aside  from  a 
happy  treatment  of  the  subject,  this  treatise  contains  the  recent  discoveries 
which  have  been  made  in  the  science.  We  present  before  our  readers  an  ex- 
tract touching  upon  a  question  much  discussed  during  the  past  year,  that  of 
Meteors.  ''Aerolites,  meteors,  and  falling  stars,  all  seem  to  have  a  common  ori- 
gin. They  are  produced  by  small  bodies  —  planets  in  miniature — which  are 
revolving,  like  our  earth,  about  the  sun.  Their  orbits  intersect  that  of  the 
earth,  and  if,  at  any  time,  they  reach  the  point  of  crossing  exactly  with  the 
earth,  there  is  a  collision.  Their  mass  is  so  small  that  the  earth  is  not  jarred 
any  more  than  is  a  railway-train  by  a  pebble  thrown  against  it.  These  small 
bodies  may  come  near  the  earth  and  be  drawn  to  its  surface  by  the  power  of  at- 
traction; or,  they  may  simply  sweep  through  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  there  escape  its  grasp;  or,  finally,  they  may,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, be  compelled  to  revolve  many  times  around  the  earth  as  satellites.  In- 
deed, a  French  astronomer  estimates  that  there  is  one  now  circling  about  the 
earth  at  a  distance  of  5,000  miles.  This  companion  of  our  moon  has  a  period 
of  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes.  The  average  velocity  of  the  meteoric 
bodies — or  bolides,  as  they  are  frequently  called  —  is  thirty-six  miles  per  second 
—  much  greater  than  that  of  Mercury  itself.  As  they  sweep  through  the  air, 
the  friction  partly  arrests  their  motion  and  converts  it  into  heat  and  light. 
The  body  thus  becomes  visible  to  us.  Its  size  and  direction  determine  its  ap- 
pearance. If  very  small,  it  is  consumed  in  the  upper  regions,  and  leaves  only 
the  luminous  trail  of  a  shooting  star.  If  of  very  large  size,  it  may  sweep  along 
at  a  high  elevation,  or  plunge  directly  toward  "the  ground.  Becoming  highly 
heated  in  its  course,  it  sheds  a  vivid  light,  while  unequally  expanding,  it  ex- 
plodes, throwing  olF  large  fragments,  which  fall  to  the  earth  as  aerolites,  or 
continue  their  separate  course  as  meteors.  The  cinders  of  the  portion  consumed 
rain  down  on  us  as  fine  meteoric  dust."  ^^ 

(116)  The  feature  of  this  work  which  most  distinguishes  it  from  anv  other  is 
the  Map-Drawing  Scale  which  accompanies  it,  and  which  the  pupil  continu- 
ally makes  use  of.  By  means  of  this  all  the  maps  of  a  country  are  of  the  same 
size,  enabling  the  teacher  more  easily  to  make  corrections  and  comparisons,  and 
the  relative  size  of  dillerent  countries  is  preserved.  A  given  length  on  the  scale 
always  representing  a  certain  distance,  its  use  serves  to  fix  in  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  an  idea  of  one  of  the  most  important  items  in  geographical  knowledge. 
This  book  does  not  belong  with  any  geographical  series,  but  can  be  used  with  all. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  its  use  would  add  greatly  to  the  ease  and  correctness  of 
Map-Drawing.  ^, 

(1")  Guyot's  Geographies,  when  first  issued,  were  received  with  almost  uni- 
versal favor.  The  well-known  reputation  of  the  author  as  one  of  the  first  liv- 
ing geographers,  the  expectation  that  had  been  hightened  by  the  delay  in  is- 
suing works  that  had  been  so  long  expected,  combined  to  make  teachers  re- 
ceive them  with  enthusiasm.  But  the  revolution  they  proposed  in  the  methods 
of  teaching  this  science  was  so  great  that  many  hesitated,  not  in  their  admira- 
tion of  the  books  themselves,  but  as  to  whether  the  theory  could  be  satisfac- 
torily carried  out  in  the  practical  details  of  the  school-room.  This  was  nat- 
ural, and,  on  the  whole,  desirable.     But  a  sufficient  length  of  time  has  now 

(115)  A  Fourtkex-Weeks  Coukse  in  Descriptive  Astroxomy.  By  .T.  Dorman  Steele 
A.M.,  Principal  of  Elmira  Free  Acailemy.  A.  H.  Barnes  <fe  Co.,  New  York.  For  sale  bv 
Strlckler  &  Co.,  Peoria.    318  pases,  12ino.  ^ 

(ii«)  Mea.subement  MAr-DRAWJNo  Book.  By  Jerome  Allen,  M.A.,  Principal  Normal 
School,  Monticello,  Iowa.    Adams,  Blacknier  &  Lyon,  Chicago. 

(117)  OUVOT'S    PUIMARV,    ELEMENTARY,    INTERMEDIa'tE     aiUl    COMMOX-SCHOOL    GeoGKA- 

FHiES.    Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  654  Broadway,  New  York. 
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elapsed  for  this  test  to  be  applied;  and  thus  far  we  have  heard  but  one  re- 
sponse, and  that  a  favorable  one:  and  so  —  if  testimonials  of  teachers  and  com- 
mittees amount  to  any  thing  —  it  has  been  elsewhere.  A  large  pamphlet  lies 
before  us  filled  with  testimony  of  teachers  in  New  England,  etc.  The  pub- 
lishers, with  characteristic  energy,  are  pushing  their  books  into  schools  all 
over  the  country.  Upon  mature  reflection,  we  reiterate  our  commendation  of 
them  given  when  they  were  first  issued.  They  are  not  faultless,  and  they  re- 
quire careful  and  thorough  work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher;  but  they  are  the 
work  of  a  master,  and,  when  properly  taught  and  studied,  will,  we  believe, 
give  the  very  best  results. 

(118)  Among  the  numerous  collections  of  pieces  for  practice  in  declamation 
and  recitation,  Sanders's  Union  Speaker  may  be  mentioned  as  one  that  will 
meet  the  wants  of  a  large  class  of  pupils.  It  is  not  too  full;  it  contains  many 
humorous  pieces,  dialogues  etc.,  intermingled  with  enough  of  a  grave  cast  to 
meet  a  severer  taste;  and  the  selections  are  not  the  same  stock  ones  that  have 
appeared  in  all  the  speakers  and  reading-books  of  the  day.  It  is  not  intended 
for  young  men,  but  for  the  use  of  the  school-boy  or  -girl;  and  these  will  be 
pleased  with  it,  and  by  the  use  of  such  selections  will  acquire  better  habits  of 
speech  than  by  the  use  of  more  staid  and  sober  ones. 

(119)  The  duty  of  teachers  in  relation  to  moral  instruction  is  a  subject  often 
brought  before  institutes  and  teachers'  associations ;  and  it  is,  we  believe, 
generally  admitted  that  a  teacher  fails  in  his  duty  who  does  not  give  moral 
training  as  well  as  intellectual.  Yet  most  teachers  find  it  difficult  to  give  set 
instruction  in  Morals,  perhaps  from  lack  of  study  and  clear  thinking  upon  the 
matter  themselves.  In  our  nigh  schools  Moral  Philosophy,  so  called,  is  very 
generally  studied,  but  the  text-books  used  are  generally  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  pupils  get  very  little  practical  knowledge  upon  their  duties  in  the  various 
relations  in  life.  This  book  will,  we  think,  supply  a  want  that  has  been  felt 
by  many  to  exist.  It  is,  as  its  title  indicates,  not  an  attempt  to  ignore  the 
Bible,  and,  going  back  to  heathenism,  to  reason  out  all  principles  of  morals, 
but  rather  an  attempt  to  teach  duties  in  their  practical  relations  to  men  and  to 
God,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Bible  as  authority  in  all  cases.  The  book  is  a  valu- 
able one  for  teachers.  We  call  their  attention  especially  to  a  little  extract 
bearing  upon  themselves:  "  The  teacher  should  not  undertake  to  do  that  which 
he  is  not  qualified  to  do.  Qualifications  for  the  art  of  teaching  are  acquired  by 
study  and  experience,  just  as  qualifications  for  other  arts  are  acquired.  A 
man  is  not  likely  to  acquire  the  qualifications  of  a  teacher  while  giving  all  his 
energies  to  preparing  himself  to  practice  law,  any  more  than  a  man  is  likely  to 
acquire  the  skill  of  an  engraver  while  devoting  himself  to  the  art  of  making 
iron."  We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  study  of  such  a  book  introduced  into  all 
our  high  schools  and,  if  possible,  into  the  upper  classes  in  grammar  schools. 

(130)  "We  have  examined  this  grammar  with  much  pleasure.  There  is  a 
growing  conviction  among  teachers  that  the  methods  most  pursued  in  the  study 
of  Latin  and  Greek  are  faulty,  and  that  the  results  attained  are  not  the  best 
possible.  The  grammars  put  into  the  hand  of  the  beginner  are  the  same  as 
those  used  by  the  more  advanced  students,  and  are  appalling  tohim  from  their 
very  completeness.  Or,  if  an  effort  has  been  made  to  avoid  this,  it  has  been 
by  the  use  of  books  that  can  hardly  be  considered  grammars  at  all — being 
rather  vocabularies  and  phrase-books, —  very  well  in  their  way,  but  not  suited 
for  thorough  grammatical  study.  In  this  book  of  120  pages  are  presented  very 
clearly  all  the  leading  principles  of  the  Latin  language,  fully  sufficient,  as 
Pres.  Hill  says  —  and  we  coincide  with  him,  —  for  the  student  until  the  Sopho- 
more year  in  college.  If  sufficient  till  then,  we  fear  we  must  say  sufficient  for 
the  whole  college  course;  for  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  in  most  colleges  there 
is  very  little  grammatical  advance  after  entering.  But  for  the  great  numbers  in 
our  high  schools  and  seminaries  who  study  Latin  with  no  intention  of  taking 
a  thorough  college  course,  we  think  this  will  prove  just  the  book  needed.  It  is 
clear  and  concise  in  its  statements,  and  extensive  enough  for  all  their  wants. 
We  recommend  teachers  who  have  classes  about  to  begin  the  study  of  Latin  to 
examine  this  book. 

(118)  Sanbkks's  Union  Spkakkb.     246  pages.    Ivison,  Phinnei-,  Blakeman  <fe  Co.,  New 

York;  S.  C.Griggs,  &  Co.,  Chicago.  _  ,    .,, ,,„ 

(W-)  Chbistian  Ethics  ;  or.  The  Science  of  Duty.     By  Joseph  Alden,  D.D.,  LL.D.    170  pages. 

Ivison.  Phlnney,  Blakeman,  &  Co.,  New  York ;  S.  C.  Griggs,  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
(120)  Manual  of  Latin  Gbammab.    By  Wm.  F.  Allen,  A.M.,  Prof,  of  Ancient  Languages 

in  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Joseph  H.  AUen,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.    Woolwortli, 

Alnsworth  &  Co.,  Bostea. 
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Peoria,  Illinois. 

* 

Orders  for  every  description  of  the  liner  classes  of  Printing  promptly  and  satisfactorily  filled. 

Illegible  manuscripts  deciphered,  and  bad  English  dresged  np  when  requested. 

A  correspondent  thus  writes  to  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  Teacher:  "  Nason  Is  the  only  publisher  In 
Illinois  through  whose  hands  manuscript  passes  without  damage.  Those  sensitive  people  whose 
unapproachable  vanity  is  so  wounded  at  seeing  their  names  printed  with  a  letter  out  any  where,  or  a 
wrong  letter  in,  that  they  fall  from  grace  every  time  it  occurs  should  contrive  to  have  them  sent  to 
Nason  for  correction.  HU  types  are  infallible.  Even  the  tracking  of  (irunken  hens  across  the  white 
page  becomes  intelligible  in  the  pages  of  the  Teacher." 

E.  D.  CHAMBERLAIN  &  CO.'S 

New  Patent  Self-Dating  Upright  and  Lerer  Indicating 


rpHESE  STAMPS  ABE  UNEQUALED  FOR  SOLID- 
-^  Ity  of  structure  and  simplicity,  and  it  is  Impossible  to 
get  them  out  of  order,  for  the  DA  Y,  MONTH  and  YEAR 
WHEELS  are  made  of  Solid  Brass  of  different  diame- 
ters, admitting  of  Dies  of  all  sizes,  large  as  well  as  small. 
The'Patent  Indicator  enables  any  one  to  obtain  the  re- 
quired date  in  a  moment,  with  little  or  no  trouble.  Our 
Upright  Stamp  will  be  found  very  desirable  for  cancel- 
ing on  books,  several  thicknesses  of  paper,  or  a  single 
check,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  brass  wheels  contain 
dates  for  eight  years,  which  can  instantly  be  changed 
from  one  date  to  another.  For  distinctness,  durability, 
and  number  of  impressions,  they  are  unsurpassed  by  any 
stamps  now  in  the  market. 

PBICES. 

Stamp  complete „ „ 112.00 

Extra  Ribbons  for  either  upright  or  lever l.OO 

Spanish  Dates  extra i.oo 

«fcS"  Every  stamp  securely  bo.xed,  and  sent  by  express, 

«R«~  Bank,  Custom-House  and  Office  Stamps  of  every 
kind,  style  and  variety.  Notary  and  Office  Seals,  Em- 
bossing Presses,  etc.,  and  Inking  Ribbons  of  all  sizes  and 
colors.    All  orders  promptly  tilled  by 

9r.  C.  KASOX, 
Manufacturers'  Agent   Peoria,  111. 


THE  LITTLE  CHIEF, 

A  Day-Soliool  Moiillily 

OF  SIXTEEN  DOUBLE-COLUMN  PAGES,  PRINTED  ON  FINE  BOOK  PAPER, 

BEAUTIFUIiI.Y  II.I.USTBATEI>, 

Numbering  among  its  contributors  many  of  the  best  writors  for  children  in  the  United  States. 

Thb  little  CHIEF  aims  to  be  a  pleasant  and  entertaining  companion  and  counselor  of  the  young> 

and  labors  to  instill  into  their  minds  a  love  for  the  things  that  are  true,  honest,  just,  pure,  lovely,  and  of 

good  report.    To  this  end  it  contains  POEMS,  STORIES  AND  LETTERS ;  DIALOGUES,  DECLAMATIONS 

AND  SONGS;  GAMES,  CHARADES,  ENIGMAS,  PUZZLES,  AND  PROBLEMS. 

Terms —  Seventy-Five  Cents  per  Year. 


In  every  School  District,  to  whom  the  most  liberal  premiums  will  be  given.    Send  ten  cents  for  specimens 
»nd  list  of  premiums,  and  begin  your  clubs  before  the  field  is  preoccupied. 

A.  C.  SHORTRIDCiE,  Publisher, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 


WHAT  THE  PAPERS  SAY. 

Thb  Little  Chief.— It  is  a  truism  that  the  little  folks  intuitively  know  who  are  their  friends  at  first 
sight.  A  perusal  of  the  number  of  this  "Visitor"  before  us  leads  us  to  conclude  that  it  possesses  just 
those  elements  of  juvenile  acceptableness  which  all  those  other  little  folks'  friends  possess,  and  that  a  per- 
manent place  in  their  affections  is  thereby  assured  to  it.  It  is  less  bellicose  than  its  Western  rival,  wero 
we  to  make  a  comparison  touching  it,  and  this  is  no  insignificant  feature  of  that  department  of  literature, 
which  should  be  good-humored  from  the  editorial  tripod  down.  We  extend  a  little  folks'  greeting  to  it. — 
Church  Union,  iV.  I'. 

The  last  number  of  the  "  Little  Chief"  comes  to  us  bright  and  charming  as  a  spring  lark.  It  will  glad- 
den the  little  folks  like  the  singing  of  birds  and  the  opening  of  flowers  —  an  admirable  juvenile  monthly, 
with  its  delightful  pictures  and  clear  print.  All  the  children  ought  to  have  it;  it  also  freshens  older 
hearts  to  lock  over  its  pages. — Laporte  Union. 


NEW  SCHOOL  DESKS,  WITH  FOLDING  SEATS. 

PATENTED    SEPTEMBER    10,    1867. 

RemoYed  to  152  State  St.,  Chicago, 

MANUFACTUREK  AND  DEALER  IN 

SCHOOL  FURMITUBE 

And  General  School  Merchandise,  has  the  latest  and  most  desirable  styles  and 

BEST  SCHOOL.  DESKS  AN©  SEATS 

To  be  found  in  the  Northwest. 

He  is  also  the  Inventor,  Patentee,  and  Manufacturer,  of  Sherwood's  Patent  Ink-Weil  for  Schools, 
which  is  so  widely  and  favorably  known  as  the  best  in  use. 

Also,  Agent  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  for  Guyot's  Wall  Maps  and  Perce's  Magnetic  Globes.  The  former  are 
the  finest  School  Maps  made,  while  the  latter  only  need  bo  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

n.  M.  SheiTvood's,  Ilolbrook's,  and  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  for  Blackboards,  black  or  green,  sent  safely 
by  Express,  in  tiu  cans  of  Pints,  Quarts,  or  Gallons. 

School  Apparatus,  Globes,  Outline  Maps,  School  Tablets  and  Charts  of  all  kinds. 

Parties  wanting  any  thing  in  the  line  of  School  Merchandise  cau  be  supplied  promptly,  and  at  lowett 
pT^es.    4S^  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List.  [myly] 


IMPROVEMENTS  AND    NEW   ISSUES  OP  THE 

NATIONAL    SERIES 

OF  

Standard  School  Books, 


I.— Slated  Aritlmietics. 

AN  EXTRAORDINARY  NOVELTY. 

The  Publiaherp  Lave  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  they  have  perfected  arrangements  with  the  Proprietor 
of  JOCELYN'S   PATENT  for 

SLATSD     BOOKS, 

Whereby  the  "National  Series  of  School  Books"  will  enjoy  THE  EXCLUSIVE  USE  of  this  remarkable 
and  valuable  invention.  It  consists  of  the  application  of  an  artificially  SLATED  SURFACE  to  the  inner 
cover  of  a  book,  with  flap  of  the  same  opening  outward,  so  that  students  may  refer  to  the  Book  and  use 
the  Slate  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  as  though  the  Slate  were  detached.  When  folded  up,  the  Slate 
preserves  examples  and  memoranda  till  needed.  The  material  used  is  AS  DURABLE  AS  THE  STONE 
SLATE.    The  additional  cost  of  books  thus  improved  is  trifling. 

Any  volume  of  the  National  Series  will  be  prepared  with  Slate  upon  order. 

Samples  of  the  following  (ALL  SLATED,)  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  or  may  be  procured 
of  Booksellers  throughout  the  United  States  : 


Davies'  Written  Arithmetic $0.65 

Davies'  Practical  Arithmetic 1.15 

Davies'  University  Arithmetic 1.60 

Davies'  Elementary  Algebra 1.45 

And  all  of  DAVIES'  MATHEMATICS. 


Clark's  English  Grammar $1.25 

National  Elementary  Speller 0.40 

Clark's  Elements  of  Drawing 1.15 

Boyd's  Composition  and  Rhetoric-  1.50 
And  all  Volumes  of  the  "  National  Series." 


NOTK.— Davies'  NEW  SERIES  OF  MATHEMATICS  are  NOT  the  old  Books  revised,  but  entirely  new 
and  fresh  works  with  all  the  improvements  dictated  by  more  than  thirty  years  of  constant  writing  and 
teaching  in  this  specialty.  The  new  SLATE  feature  is  only  one  more  element  of  unquestioned  superiority 
over  any  and  all  others. 

ALSO,  .TUST  PUBLISHED: 

II.— STEELE'S  14  Weeks  in  ASTRONOMY $1.50 

III.— CHAMPLIN'S  Lessons  in  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 1.25 

IV.— The  INDEPENDENT  Fourth  READER 95 

v.— WORMAN'S  Complete  GERMAN  GRAMMAR 2.00 

VI.— MONTEITirS  School  MAPS.     8  Numbers 20.00 

To  know  more  of  these  Works,  and  the  unparalleled  "Series"  to  which  they  belong,  consult 

1.  THE  DESCRIPTIVE  CATAIiOGrE.— 

2.  THE  II.I.VSTR.4.TED  EDUCATIONAI.  BUI.LETI]S'.—  "-Both  sent  free  to  Teachers. 


ETI]S'.—  ll 

Periodical.  J 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

111  and  113  William  St.,  New  York. 
E.  B.  GRAY,  t^eun  Agrent  for  the  Xortlnvest, 

184  CLAKK  STREET,  CHICAGO. 


THE  MOST  POPULAR 


Educational  Text  Books. 


PDBLISHED   BY 


IVISON,  PHIMET,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

47  and  49  Greene  St.,  l^ew  York. 


No  Series  of  School  Books  ever  offered  to  the  public  have  attained  bo  wide  a  circulation  in  so  short  a 
time,  or  received  the  approval  and  indorsement  of  so  many  competent  and  reliable  Educators,  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  as  this.     Among  the  most  prominent  of  thoir  publications  are  the  following,  viz : 

The  Union  Readers  and  Spellers. 

The  TJniON  Readers  are  not  a  revision  of  any  former  series  of  SANDERS'S  READERS.  They  are  en- 
tirely new  in  matter  and  illustrations,  and  have  been  prepared  with  great  care. 

In  Orthography  and  Orthoepy  this  series  conforms  entirely  to  Webster's  Nkwlt  Illustrated  and  Re- 
vised Dictionaries,  recently  published. 


UNION  PICTORIAL  PRIMER..  48  pp. 
UNION  PRIMARY  SPELLER...  96  pp. 

UNION  SPELLER 170  pp. 

UNION  READER,  No.  One 96  pp. 

UNION  READER,  No.  Two  208  pp. 


UNION  READER,  No.  Three 264  pp. 

UNION  READER,  No.  Four 408  pp. 

UNION  READER,  No.  Five 480  pp. 

UNION  READER,  No.  Six 600  pp. 

ANALYSIS  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS. 


The  Union  Readers  and  Spellers  gained  in  circulation  for  the  year  ending 

January,  1866,  over  the  preceding  year 79,310  vols. 

And  the  year  ending  January,  1867,  shows  an  additional  gain  of 115,296  vols. 

And  January,  1808,  shows  a  still  larger  increase  of. 345,000  vols. 

The  above  statement  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  estimation  iu  which  this  Series  is  held  by  the  educa- 

tUmal  men  of  the  country. 


ROBINSON'S  COMPLETE  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

With  the  improvements  and  additions  recently  made,  this  Series  is  the  most  complete,  scientific  and 
practical  of  the  kind  published  in  this  country.  The  books  are  graded  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  Interme- 
diate, Grninmaf,  Normal  and  Ilijth  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges. 

The  Metric  System  of  'Weig'hts  and  Measures,  full,  practical  and  greatly  simplified, 
has  been  added  to  the  Written  Arithmetics. 


Progressive  Primary  Arithmetic, 
Progressive  Intellectual  Arithmetic, 
Eudiments  of  Written  Arithmetic, 
Progressive  Practical  Arithmetic, 
Progressive  Higher  Arithmetic, 
Arithmetical  Examples, 
New  Elementary  Algebra, 
New  University  Algebra, 


New  Geometry  and  Trigonometry, 
Robinson's  Geometry,  separate, 
Eobinson's  Trigonometry,  separate. 
New  Analyt.  Geom.  and  Conic  Sect. 
New  Surveying  and  Navigation, 
New  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus, 
Kiddle's  New  Elementary  Astronomy, 
Progressive  Table  Book, 


ROBINSON'S  SERIES,  in  whole  or  in  part,  has  been  adopted,  and  is  now  in  use,  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  New  York  City,  Troy,  Schenectady,  Utica,  Syracuse,  Auburn,  Rochester,  Harrisburg,  Detroit,  Grand 
Rapids,  Adrian,  Kalamazoo,  Ann  Arbor,  Chicago,  Gnlesburg,  Rockford,  Joliet,  St.  Louis,  Madison,  Jaues- 
ville.  Ft.  Wnyiie,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Winona,  St.  Anthony,  Davenport,  Keokuk,  Dubuque,  Burlington, 
Erie,  Lexington,  Springfield,  Hartford,  Middletown,  Bridgeport,  Providence,  San  Francisco,  Memphis, 
Nashville,  Savannah,  and  hundreds  of  other  large  Cities,  Towns  and  Normal  Schools  in  all  the  States. 

MOBIKSOJV'S  SEIilES  has  already  acquired  an  annual  sale  of  nearly  Half  a  Million,  and 

are  rapidly  increasing. 


NEW  SERIES  OF  GRAMMARS, 

By  SIMON  KERL,  A.  M. 

For  Rimplicity  and  clearness,  for  comprehensive  research  and  minnte  analysis,  for  freshness,  scientific 
,  method,  and  practical  utility,  this  series  of  English  Grammars  is  unrivaled  by  any  other  yet  published. 

First  liessons  in  Snglisll  Grammar.    Designed  as  an  introduction  to 
the  Common  School  Grammar. 

Common  School  Grammar.     A  simple,  thorough,  and  practical  Grammar 
of  the  English  Language. 

ComprehensiTC  Grammar.     To  be  used  as  a  book  of  reference. 


Webster's  School  Dictionaries. 

This  popular  Series  is  very  justly  recnrded  as  the  only  National  standard  anthoi  ity  in  OUTITOGRAPH  Y, 
DEFINITION,  and  mONUNCIATION.  At  least  rouR-nriHS  of  all  the  School  Books  publishod  in  this 
country  own  ^yebstc^  as  their  standard. 

JfJEW  EDITIONS  of  the  Prhnary,  Common  School,  Hiffh  ScJiool,  Academic  and 
Counting -House  Dictionaries  have  been  issued,  containing  important  additions  andiMPR0V£ME«T8, 
and  copiously  illustrated. 


Primary  School  Dictionary, 
Common  School  Dictionary, 
Higrh  School  Dictionary, 
Academic  Dictionary, 


Counting  -  House   and   Family   Dic- 
tionary, 
Pocket  Dictionary, 
Army  and  Nary  JPocket  Dictionary. 


State  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction. 

O"  Nearly  every  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Union  has  recommended  Web- 
ster's Dictionary  in  the  strongest  terms.  Amoni?  them  are  those  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Ithode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Maryland,  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Cali- 
fernia,  and  also  Canada  — TWENTY-TIIKEE  in  all. 


Colton^s  Geographies. 

This  Series  is  one  of  the  most  full,  practical,  and  satisfactory  ever  published.     The  Maps  are  all  drawn 
on  a  unifiirm  system  of  scales,  so  as  to  present  the  relative  sizes  of  the  different  countries  at  a  glance. 


Primer  of  Geography,  .  .  16  maps. 
Introductory  Geography,  .  .  24  maps. 
Modern  School  Geography,   .     48  maps. 


Coltons  Common  School  Gcog.,  22  maps. 
American  School  Quarto  Geography, 
Outlines  of  Physical  Gcog.  (quarto). 


COITOyS  Common  School  Oeograjthy  is  NOT  A  REVISION  of  any  book  previously  pub- 
lished, but  an  entirt  wxu  work,  prepared  with  great  care,  and  brouRht  down  to  date,  and  is  designed,  with 
the  "  INTRODUCTORY  GEOGRAPHY;'  tc  furnish  a  full  and  complete  course  of  study  on  this  subject, 
for  COMMON  and  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

Liberal  terms  given  on  books  furnished  for  Examination  or  Introduction. 
Address  the  Publishers, 

IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

47  and  49  Greene  Street,  New  York. 

S.  C.  GRIGMJS  &  CO.,  Chicago. 


"Wells'  Scientific  Series. 

These  books  embody  the  latest  researches  in  physical  science;  and  excel  In  their  lucid  style,  numeroui 
facts,  copious  illustrations  (over  700),  and  practical  applications  of  science  to  the  arts  of  eyery-day  life. 

Science  of  Common  Things,  I  Principles  of  Chemistry, 

Natural  Philosophy,  I  First  Principles  of  Geology. 


THE  NEW  STANDARD  EDITION  OF  THE 


SPENCERIAN  COPYBOOKS; 

Revised,  Improved,  and  Xewly  Enlarged. 

jj^  This  syskn  is  taught  in  nine-tenths  of  all  the  Normal  Schools  in  the  United  States. 
JS^  One  fact  will  show  the  estimation  in  which  this  system  is  held  by  the  Public.    For  two  years,  end- 
ing Jan.  1st,  1867,  this  Series  increased  in  circulation  38,025  doz.,  or  uenrly  it  half-miUion  of  books. 

Over  One  Million  are  Sold  annually. 

The  style  of  Penmanship  is  peculiarly  suited  to  Business ;  hence  it  is  taught  in  all 
the  Commercial  Colleges. 


Spencerian  Double  Elastic  Steel  Pens. 

They  are  used  in  all  of  the  principal   COMMERCIAL  COLLEGES  in  the  United  States,  and  pro 
nounced  by  Accountants,  Teachers,  Officials  and  Correspondents  the  BEST  PENS  manufactured. 
Sample  Cards,  containing  all  the  fourteen  Numbers,  price  25  cents.    A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


A  Manual  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.     Arranged  to  facilitate   the  Ex- 
perimental Demonstration  of  the  facts  of  the  science.    In  cloth,  12mo.    645  pages. 


Robinson's   I>ifi'erential   and   Integral   Calculus.     For  High 

Schools  and  Colleges.    In  sheep,  8vo.,  472  pages. 

Kiddle's  'Sew  Manual  of  the  Elements  of  Astronomy.    Brought 

down  to  the  year  1868. 

Colton'S  Common  School  Geography.     Illustrated  by  numerous  En- 
gravings, and  twenty-two  Maps.    Quarto. 

Paradise  liOSt.     A  School  Edition,  with  Explanatory  Notes. 

Townsend's  Analysis   of  the    Constitution  of  the  United 

states.    A  Chart,  of  52  pages,  on  one  roller ;  a  plain  and  comprehensive  Exposition  of  the  Consti- 
tution.   Every  School  should  be  provided  with  a  copy. 

Townsend's  Civil  Government,   designed  as  a  full  and  complete  class- 
book  on  this  subject.    In  cloth,  12mo,  300  pages. 

Mark's  First  liCSSOns  in  Geometry.     Designed  for  Primary  Classes, 
and  taught  objectively     Half-bound,  12mo,  156  pages. 


J|®=-  Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  us  freely,  and  to  send  for  our  Descrip- 
tive Catalogue  and  Circular. 

Address  the  Publishers, 

IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

47  and  49  Greene  Street,  New  York. 

S.  C.  aRiaaS  &.  CO.,  Chicago. 


THE    GREAT   GEOGRAPHICAL    REYOLUTION 


Unprecedented  Success  of 


UTOT 


In  successful  use  in  more  than  2000  Schools  in  the  West, 

Embraoiiig  C'ifie!^.   Towns,   Tillages,  and   Country  Dis- 
tricts,  Pnblic   Schools,   Union   Schools,   Colleges, 
formal  Schools.  Seminaries,  Academies, 
and  High  Schools. 


250,000  Copies  already  Sold. 

The  leading  oducational  men  of  the  West  have  watched  with  deep  interest  the  results  of  the  new  method 
of  Geographical  Teaching.  Enough  of  them  knew  Geography  to  be  a  Science,  and  believed  in  the  Origi- 
nality, the  Philosophy  and  Truth  of  the  Natural  System  as  presented  by  GUYOT,  to  be  ready  at  once  to  put 
the  New  System  to  the  actual  test  of  the  Bchool-room.  The  trial,  wherever  made,  proved  eminently  suc- 
cessful. Without  a  noteworthy  exception,  all  were  pleased,  delighted,  enthusiastic.  Their  most  sanguine 
hopes  were  more  that  realized.  Others  followed  with  the  same  results,  and  to-day  Gutot  is  the  te.\t-hook 
in  hundreds  of  the  schools  in  the  Cities,  Towns  and  Country  Districts,  as  well  as  Colleges,  Seminaries 
Normal  Schools,  etc.,  throughout  the  West.  A  complete  reformation  is  being  produced.  Town  after  Town 
and  City  after  City  adopts  GuYOT.  The  truly  logical  is'^rowiX  to  he  X\\e  truly  praclicul  xae{\\oi\.  GiiYoi'.'j 
System  has  become  the  Standard  System  of  the  country. 


Prof.  Arnold  G-uyot's  Geographical  Series: 

CiJIIYOT'S  PRIMARY,   or.  Introduction  to  (lie  StuJy  of  Geograpliy. 
(Sent  to  Teachers,  postage  paid,  for  75  cents.) 

GXJA'OT'S  EI^EMEXTARA^  €JEOORAPIIA%  for  Primary  Classes. 
(Sent  to  Teachers,  postage  paid,  for  50  cents.) 

TIIR  PRIMARY  or  INTRODUCTION  is  simply  an  illustrative  manual  to  be  road  and  talked  about,  to 
accompany  and  direct  cral  instruction. 

THK  ELKMP;NTARY  GKOGKAPUYis  a  class-honk  for  study  and  recitation,  containing  simply  what 
hould  be  firmly  fi.xed  in  the  memory,  and  omitting  all  merely  illustrative  description. 

GlIA'OT'S  IXTERMKDIATE  GEO€JRAl»IIY.-The  Earth  and  Its 
Inhabitants. 

(Sent  to  Teachers  for  $1.00.) 

CJIIA'OT'S   COMMOX-SCIffOOI.   GEOGRAPHY.— The   Earth  and 
Its  Inhabitants. 

(Sent  to  Teachers,  postage  paid,  for  $1.50.) 

GlIAOT'S  C'OMMOX-SC'IIOOE   GEOGR.iPlIY.  — Teacher's   Edi- 
tion, with  full  exposition  of  the  fciystem. 

(Sent  to  Teachers,  postage  paid,  for  $1.50.) 


iBf"  For  terms  for  intro<luction.  for  catalogues  containing  certificates  of  eniinont  educators,  and  lists  of 
places  in  which  thev  are  used,  aildress 

HIRAM  HADLEY",  General  Agent, 
or  E.'  C.  HEWETT,  Agent  for  Illinois. 
P.O.  Address  (in  eitlier  case),  care  S.  C.  GRKiGS  k  CO..  Chicago,  lllinol-. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

HARVEY'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


Harvey's  English  Grammar  is  a  simple,  thorough,  and  complete  treat- 
ise yn  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language,  embracing  a  clear  and  full 
explanation  of  the  natural  and  philosophical  analysis  of  sentences. 

DISTINGUISHING  FEATURES. 

1.  The  methodical  arrangement  and  logical  development  of  the  subjects  discussed. 

2.  The  brevity,  clearness,  and  uniformity  of  the  rules  and  definitions. 
8.  The  simple  yet  complete  system  of  Analysis. 

4.  The  great  variety  of  carefully  prepared  Models  for  Parsing  and  Analysis. 

5.  The  abundance  of  appropriate  exercises  and  illustrations,  systematically  ar- 
ranged, and  numbered  for  convenient  reference. 

6.  The  definite  statement  or  clear  indication  of  opinion  upon  those  points  which 
annoy  and  perplex  both  pupil  and  teacher. 

7.  The  practical  character  and  systematic  classification  of  the  instruction  and 
exercises  in  False  Syntax. 

8.  The  lucid  and  comprehensive  treatment  of  Punctuation  and  Prosody, 

9.  The  superior  mechanical  execution  of  the  work. 

It  is  believed  that  this  book  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  those  who  en- 
deavor to  teach  their  pupils  by  a  natural  method  to  write  and  speak  the 
English  language  correctly. 

Harvey's  Grammar  will  be  found  to  possess  many  excellences  not  cm- 
braced  in  any  other  work.  It  is  &  practical  treatise  by  a.  practical  teacher, 
and  designed  ^ov  practical  use. 

Teachers  and  School-Officers  contemplating  a  change  of  Grammars,  not 
in  satisfactory  use  in  the  schools  under  their  charge,  will  do  well  to  examine 
this  work  before  adopting  a  text-book. 


J5^"  Harvey's  English  Grammar  is  a  12mo.  volume  of  2G4  pp.,  bound  in  muslin, 
with  morocco  back.  Single  specimen  copies  will  be  forwarded  to  Teachers  and  School- 
officers  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  45  cents.  Whole- 
sale price,  $9.00  per  dozen.     Address  the  Publishers, 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

CIKCISfNAXI,  OSIO.Z 


JLaie  I^ubiicaiions  of 

131  Washington  Street,  Boston. 
HILLARD'S  READERS,  NEW  SERIES, 

With  an  original  treatise  on  Elocution,  by  Prof.  Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  College.  These 
Books  are  the  latest  complete  series  of  Readers  now  before  the  public.  They  have 
been  introduced,  in  ■whole  or  in  part,  into  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Washington,  Providence,  Hartford;  Portland,  Augusta, 
Me.;  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Peoria,  Quincy,  Springfield,  111.;  Madison,  Wis.;  Daven- 
port, Keokuk,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  Leavenworth,  Lawrence,  Kansas;  and  many 
other  important  places.  No  other  series  of  Readers  contains  so  many  patriotic 
extracts,  many  of  which  have  been  called  out  by  the  Great  Rebellion. 

WORCESTER'S  COMPREHENSIVE  SPELLING-BOOK. 

"The  arr.ingenient  and  classification  of  words  is  admirable,  and  the  department  devoted  to  'Derivations' 
unsurpassed." — Charles  II.  Allen,  Principal  Normal  Department,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

WOECESTER'S  PRIMARY  SPELLING-BOOK. 

ADAMS'S  SPELLING-BOOK,  for  Advanced  Classes. 

WALTON'S  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS, 

Consisting  of  Three  Books, 

The      "WRITTEN,"       "INTELLECTUAL,"      and      "PRIMARY." 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Written  Arithmetic,  in  its  treatment  of  both  the  theory  and  tho  prac- 
tice of  Arithmetic,  is  the  best  book  I  have  ever  seen.  While  it  is  in  no  respect  inferior  toother  works  of 
its  class,  it  has  many  features,  original  and  unique,  which  give  it  a  marked  superiority  to  all  of  them,  and 
which  can  not  fail  to  commend  it  to  the  teacher  and  the  student." — Wm.  J.  Hulfe,  A.M.,  Master  of  Cam- 
bridge {Mass.)  High  School. 

WALTON'S  DICTATION  EXERCISES, 

Comprising  a  Card,  on  which  are  arranged  figures  for  Arithmetical  operations,  and 
two  Keys  (Parts  I  and  II),  containing  answers  to  more  than  seven  thousand  exam- 
ples, to  be  performed  in  connection  with  the  Card.  They  may  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  and  supplementary  to  any  series  of  Arithmetics.  A  Sliding  Slate  may 
be  had  with  the  card, —  a  great  convenience  to  the  pupil  in  writing  results. 

Weber's  OutHnes  of  Universal  History, 

Revised  edition,  with  Maps,  and  Index  of  Proper  Names  pronounced. 

C.  A.  Goodric^^'s  History  of  the  United  States, 

A  new  edition,  entirely  rewritten,  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  by  Wm.  II. 
Seavey,  Principal  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  Boston. 

Edwards's  Outlines  of  English  History, 

A  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  brought  down  to  1802. 

Winslow's  Intellectual  Philosophy, 

With  Additions,  bringing  the  science  down  to  the  latest  views. 

WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  &  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES 

B^"  Copies  for  Examination  or  Introduction  furnished  by 

GEOnGE  Jl*.  JJiCIi.SOJ%%   Jrcstern  ^ffcnt. 

Jan.  1,  1867.]  P.O.  AuDRESS_c«r«  of  IfA  a.  KEEJV  K  CO.,  Chicago.  _ 


ECONOMY!    SIMPUOITY!!    COMPLETENESS!!! 


UNIVERSAL  RECORDS. 


T 


IIE  system  of  Universal  Records  is  specially  designed  for  the  use  of  those  who  prefer  to  aroid  the  ex- 
pense and  inconvenience  of  more  than  one  record,  and  yet^  desire  to  preserve  a 

OOnS^IPLETE  SOHCOOXj  SIZSTOIR'Sr 

ul"  each  pupil,  embracing  residence  of  Parent,  Class,  Age,  Enrollment,  Punctuality,  Attendance,  Deport- 
ment, Recitation,  Examination  and  Rank,  in  connection  with  a 

SIINOLE    EP«4^TPIY     OF    THE     ]VA.]>1:E. 

These  Records  are  arranged  on  a 
and  are  unsurpassed  in  respect  to 

ECONOMY,  SIMPLICITY,  AND  COMPLETENESS, 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

From  ED  WARD  A.  SHELDON,  A.M.,  Principal  Oswego  Normal  Training  School,  and  SupcrinUndent 
of  Public  Sdwols,  Oswego,  New  I'orlc. 

Oswego,  June  7, 1S67. 
Please  accept  my   thanks  for  the  copy  of  "Universal  Record  "sent.    The  arrangement  seems  simple, 
concise,  and  complete.    I  regard  it  a  very  convenient  form  of  record,  and  I  should  think  the  book  would 
he  useful  to  overy  teacher.  Yours  respectfully,  E.  A.  SHELDON. 

From  REV.  CTRUSNUTT,  DO.,  President  Slate  Universit;/,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

Bloomington,  July  20, 1867. 
Having  examined  your  Universal  School  Record,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  it  the  best  that  I 
have  seen.    I  would  call  tlie  attention  of  Teachers  to  this  excellent  work,  feeling  satisfied  that  they  can 
find  none  more  convenient  or  better  adapted  for  their  use.  CYRUS  NUTT. 


PRICE  lilST. 

Universal  Records  for  Pupils,  '34  pages,  style  1* $    08 

Universal  Records  for  Pupils,  24  pages,  style  2 10 

Universal  Records  for  Teachers,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  00 

Universal  Records  for  Teachers,  192  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 3  50 

Universal  Recoi-ds  for  Professors,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  00 

Universal  Records  for  Professors,  192  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 3  .50 

Universal  Records  for  Superintendents,  144  pages,  cap,  heavy  sides 1  25 

Universal  Records  for  Superintendents,  288  pages,  cap,  cloth 2  25 

Universal  Records  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  00 

Universal  Records  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 1  75 

Universal  Records  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  cloth  sides 2  25 

Blank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  hundred 50 

Blank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  thousand 3  50 

Blank  Reports  to  Parents,  per  hundred 50 

Blank  Reports  to  Parents,  per  thousand 3  50 

Blank  Reports  to  Superintendents,  p«r  hundred 2  25 

*  Has  spaces  for  punctuality,  attendance,  deportment,  and  recitation. 

No.  2  has  spaces  for  punctuality,  attendance,  deportment,  and  five  separate  recitations. 

The  Pupil's  Record  answers  all  the  purposes  of  "Reports  to  Parents",  and  is  a  valuable  aid  to  discipline. 

Any  of  the  above  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

;8aF"For  65  cents,  I  will  send  prepaid  for  examination  a  single  specimen  copy  of  the  Teacher's  or  Pro- 
fessor's Record.  A  supply  of  the  Pupil's  Record  for  first  introduction  sent  by  Express,  on  receipt  of  one 
half  of  the  retail  prices. 

HAMILTON  S.  McRAE,  Mimcie,  Indiana. 

Or  Ben  Franklin  Book  Printing  Company,  Indianapolis. 


THE  BEST  ^JVn  CME.1JPEST: 


Iliglit  of  Seat; 


16  iu. 


10  in. 


c.  ^v.  SHEii\vooi:)'s 

PATENT  FOI.I>IX€;  SEAT  AXD  SCHOOI.  DESK. 

Patented  Nov.  6, 1866.    Patented  Jan.  15, 1867.    Patented  March  26, 1867. 


W 


E  MANUFACTURE   AND   KEEP  CONSTANTLY  IN   STORE   THE   LARGEST  AND  BEST  As- 
sortment of 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE  AND  SCHOOL  APPARATUS 

that  can  be  found  in  the  West.  'We  are  the  sole  proprietors  of  the  IIOLBUOOK  SCHOOL  AlHWRATUS 
COMPANY,  and  manufacture  aZZ  the  articles  ever  made  by  that  Company  —  many  of  wliicli  are  greatly 
improved.    AVe  have  no  exclusive  agent  for  these  goods. 

SHERWOOD'S  INK-WEIiL.,  invented  and  patented  by  Geo.  Sherwood  — best  made. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  APPARATUS  — all  kinds. 

GREEN  I.IQ,UID  SLATING  for  Blackboards-best  known. 

lu  short,  for  any  thing  and  every  thing  to  completely  outfit  a  College  or  School  of  any  grcuU,  send  to 

105  Madisou  Street,  Chicago. 


^^Send  for  Educational  Messenger. 

Oea=.Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Philosophi- 

CAi  and  Chemical  Apparatus. 
ttcg=.Send  for  School-Book  List. 


iftS=.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  School  Fur- 
niture. 
tS^Send  for  Catalogue  of  Magic  Lanterns  and 

Slides. 


ANALYTICAL  SCHOOL  READERS. 


RICHARD  EDWARDS,  LL.  D.,  Pres.  lU.  Normal  University; 
J.  RUSSELL  WEBB,  Author  of  Normal  Series  and  Word  Method. 

This  series  of  Readers  and  Speller  is  now  complete ;  and  they  have  already  received  the  most  flattering 
indorsements  of  any  series  of  Readers  published.  They  contain  new  features,  whicli  give  them  superior 
merit  over  any  other  series.    The  series  consists  of 


Anahjtical  First  Reader.  SOpp.   IGmo. 

Analytical  Second  Reader.     ICO/;/).   IGwo. 
Analytical  Third  Reader.       2[>6pp.   lO/no. 


Analytical  Fourth  Reader.  2€)4pp.  12mo. 
Analytical  Fifth  Reader.  SGOpp.  12mo. 
Analytical  Sixth  Reader.        494pp.  127no. 


Analytical  Speller.     By  Edwards  and  Wakren. 
Primary  Reading  Lessons,  consisting  of  eight  beautifully  printed  and   illustrated 
Charts,  designed  to  accompany  the  ArTalytical  Readers.     Size,  20X-4  inches. 


ROWLAND'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 


GEO.  HOWLAND,  A.M.,  Pkin.  Chicago  High  School. 
This  book  contains  the  leading  principles  of  Grammar  so  presented  as  to  embody  wliat  is  regarded  as 
the  most  useful  matter  for  Public  Grammar  School.s,  Academies,  and  High  Schools,  where  the  Spelling- 
Book  and  Rhetoric  are  not  considered  a  part  of  the  Grammar. 


GEO.  &  €.  \%\  SHERWOOD, 

105  Mahison  Strekt,  Ciiicaoo. 


APPROVED  SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED    BY 


IB.  HI.  :BXJa?I_.ElK.  &  00-, 
No.  137  Soutli  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


MITCHELL'S  NEW  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Mitchell's  First  Lessons  in  Geography. 
Vot  young  children.  An  iutroihiction  to  the  au- 
thor's Primary  Geography.  With  maps  and  en- 
gravings. 

Mitchell's  New  Primary  Geography,  Il- 
lustrated by  20  colcred  maps  and  100  engravings. 
Designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  New  Interme- 
diate Geography. 

Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Geogra- 
phy. Kor  the  use  of  .Schools  and  Academies. 
Illustrated  by  twenty-three  copper-plate  maps 
and  numerous  engravings. 

Mitchell's  New  School  Geography  and 
Atlas.  A  System  of  Modern  Geography  — 
Physical,  Political,  and  Descriptive;  accompanied 
by  a  new  Atlas  of  44  copper-plate  maps  and  il- 
lustrated by  200  engravings. 

Mitchell's  New  Physical  Geography. 
With  13  copper-plate  maps  and  150  engravings. 
By  John  Brocklesbt,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Trinity  College. 

Mitchell's  New  Outline  Maps.  A  series 
of  Seven  Maps,  handsomely  colored  and  mounted, 
in  size  24  x  28  inches,  except  the  Map  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  28x48  inches.  They 
clearly  and  fully  represent,  at  a  glance,  the  Po- 
litical Boundaries,  Mountain -Systems,  River- 
Courses,  Plateaus,  Plains,  and  Deserts  of  the 
Earth. 

Mitchell's  New  Ancient  Geography. 
An  entirely  new  work,  elegantly  illustrated. 


MITCHELL'S  SCHOOLGEOGRAPHIES.  Old  Series. 

REVISED  TO  DATE. 

Mitchell's  Primary  Geography. 
Mitchell's  School  Geography  and  Atlas. 
Mitchell's  Ancient  Geography  and  At- 


GOODRICH'S   SCHOOL   HISTORIES. 

ILLUSTRATED  BT  NUMEROUS  ENGRAVINGS. 

Goodrich's  American  Child's  Pictorial 
History  of  the  United  States. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  the 
United  States.  A  Pictorial  History  of  the 
United  States,  with  notices  of  otlier  portions  of 
America.  By  S.  G.  Goodrich,  author  of  '•  Peter 
Parley  Tales." 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Eng- 
land. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Rome. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Greece. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  France. 

Goodrich's  Parley's  Common  -  School 
History  of  the  World. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  Natural  History. 


Bingham's  English  Grammar.  For  the 
use  of  Schools  and  Academies.  With  copious 
parsing  exercises.  By  Wm.  Bingham,  A.M.,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Bingham  School. 

Bingham's  Latin  Grammar.  A  Grammar 
of  the  Latin  Language.  For  the  use  of  Schools. 
With  exercises  and  vocabularies.  By  Wm.  Bing- 
ham, A.M. 

Bingham's  Csesar.  Cresar's  Commentaries  on 
the  Gallic  War.  With  critical  and  explanatory 
notes,  and  a  new  Map  of  Gaul.  By  Wm.  Bing- 
ham, A.M. 

Coppee's  Elements  of  Logic.  Designed 
as  a  Manual  of  Instruction.  By  Henry  Coppke, 
LL.D.,  President  of  Lehigh  University. 

Coppee's  Elements  of  Rhetoric.  Designed 
as  a  Manual  of  Instruction.  By  Henry  Coppee, 
LL.D. 

•Hart's  English  Grammar.  A  Grammar  of 
the  English  Language.    By  John  S.  Hart,  LLJ). 

Hart's  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  A  brief  exposition  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  form  of  Questions  and 
Answers. 

Hows'  Primary  Ladies'  Reader.  A  choice 
and  varied  collection  of  Prose  and  Poetry,  adapt- 
ed to  the  capacities  of  Young  Children.  By  Joux 
W.  S.  Hows,  Professor  of  Elocution. 

Hows'  Junior  Ladies'  Reader. 

Hows'  Ladies'  Reader. 

Hows'  Ladies'  Book  of  Readings  and 
Recitations. 

MARTINDALE'S  SERIES  OF  SPELLERS. 

The  Primary  Speller.  For  Young  Children. 
Designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  Author'sConi- 
mon-School  Speller.  By  Joseph  C.  Martindale, 
Principal  of  the  Madison  Grammar  School.  Phil. 

The  Common-School  Speller.  Second 
book  of  the  series.  Designed  as  an  Introduction 
to  the  author's  Complete  Speller.  By  Joseph  C. 
Martindale. 

The  Complete  Speller.  For  Schools  and 
Academies.  Arranged  to  facilitate  the  study  of 
Orthography  and  Pronunciation  of  the  English 
Language.    By  Joseph  C.  Martindale. 


Smith's  English  Grammar.  English  Gram- 
mar on  the  Productive  System.  By  Koswell  C. 
Smith. 

Scholar's  Companion.  Containing  exercises 
in  Orthography,  Derivation,  and  Classification  of 
English  Words.  New  Ed'n.   By  IvUFUS  W.  Bailey. 

Stockhardt's  Chemistry.  The  Principles  of 
Chemistry,  illustrated  by  simple  experiments. 
By  Da.  Julius  Adolph  Stockhardt,  Professor  in 
the  Koyal  Academy  of  Agriculture  at  Tharand. 
Translated  by  Prof.  C.  II.  Pierce,  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. 

Tenney's  Geology.  Geology  for  Teachers, 
Classes  and  Private  Students.  By  S.anborn  Ten- 
NEY,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Vas- 
sar  Female  College.  Illustrated  with  two  hun- 
dred engravings. 


Teachers  and  Boards  of  Education  are  respectfully  invited  to  address  the  Publishers,  as  above,  for 
further  information  regarding  these  Books,  all  of  which  are  eminently  suitable  for  the  school-room. 
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With  .lanuni-y.  18(>9,  the  Illinois  Teacher  enters  upon  its  Fifteenth  Volume. 
In  closing  the  labors  of  the  present  year,  its  Editors  return  many  thanks  to  the 
numerous  contributors  whose  articles  have  added  materially  to  the  excellence 
of  its  character.  They  would  gratefully  remember,  also,  the  kind  expressions 
which  have  come  to  them  from  a  host  of  friends,  both  individually  and  collect- 
ively. Such  wor<ls  of  encouragement  have  made  pleasant  many  a  task  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  tedious  in  the  extreme. 

During  the  coming  year  the  Teacher  will  remain  under  the  same  general 
management  as  heretofore.  The  Editors  will  spare  no  pains  to  make  it  sustain 
its  position  among  the  first  educational  journals  of  the  country.  Its  pages  will 
contain  articles  from  the  best  teachers  and  educators  of  this  and  other  states, 
upon  the  vital  educational  questions  of  the  day.  The  ditficulties  of  the  school- 
room will  be  discussed  in  a  practical  manner,  and,  as  heretofore,  it  will  con- 
tain as  full  a  resum6  of  educational  news,  at  homo  and  abroad,  as  its  ))a?e8  will 
permit. 

Those  friends  of  the  journal  whose  writings  are  already  familiar  to  its  read- 
ers will  continue  their  contributions.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  securing 
the  services  of  others  who  will  act  as  Special  Correspondents,  giving  greater 
variety  and  completeness  to  its  character. 

The  new  volume  is  commenced  with  a  determination  to  make  the  Teacher 
not  only  a  welcome  visitor,  but  a  necessity,  to  every  member  of  the  jjrofession 
in  the  state.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  its  friends  are  urged  to  contribute 
short,  pointed  articles,  and  to  send  items  of  educational  news,  statistics,  etc. 
They  are  also  requested  to  use  their  influence  in  extending  its  list  of  subscrib- 
ers. For  special  inducements  to  any  wishing  to  get  up  clubs,  the  reader  is  rp- 
ferred  to  our  list  of  premiums  given  below.  .\  little  etibrt  will  -secure  to  miy 
im.-  one  or  more  viilujibb-  ednciil  IoiimI  voluinc-;. 


PUBLISHER'S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Each  luonlhly  issue  of  the  Teicher  will  contain  not  less  than  thirty-two 
octavo  pages,  exclusive  Df  advertisements.  Single  subscription,  $1.50  a  year. 
Any  person  sending  us  the  names  of  not  less  than  five  subscribers  may  remit 
for  the  same  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  each,  and  may  add  to  the  list,  from  time  to 
time,  at  the  same  rate.  Payments  for  subscriptions  must  in  all  cases  be  made 
in  advance.  Post-office  orders  or  bank  drafts  are  safer  in  the  mail  than  money, 
and  should  be  sent  in  preference  where  the  amount  is  considerable  and  they 
can  conveniently  be  obtained.  All  County  School  Superintendent?  are  author- 
ized and  requested  to  act  as  agents  for  the  Teacher,  and  may  remit  for  any 
number  of  subscriptions  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  each. 

Articles  for  publication  in  the  Teacher,  Books  for  notice,  and  all  correspond- 
ence relating  to  the  editorial  management,  should  be  addressed  to  one  of  the 
Editors.  All  other  Correspondence,  including  whatever  relates  in  any  way  to 
Subscriptions  or  Advertising,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher.  Attention 
to  these  instructions  will  prevent  delay  and  other  inconvenience. 


PREMIUM  LIST,  AND  CLUBBING  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  follovviiio-  premiums  will  be  given  to  those  who  send  us  lists  of  subscrib- 
ers and  pay  for  the  same  at  the  full  price  of  $1.50  for  each  subscription:  For 
40  subscribers,  Webster's  Pictoi-ial  Unabridged  Dictionary,  latest  edition  (reg- 
ular price  $12.00);  for  20  subscribers,  Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionary 
(Royal  octavo,  regular  price  $6.00).  For  smaller  lists  any  of  the  vplumes  of 
the  Teacher's  Library,  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York,  as  follows : 
For  2  subscribers,  any  volume  listed  at  75  cents;  for  3,  any  volume  listed  at 
$1.00  or  $1.25;  for  4,  any  volume  listed  at  $1.50;  for  5,  any  volume  listed  at 
.$1.75  or  $2.00;  for  8,  Davies  &  Peck's  Mathematical  Die*'  nary  (.$4.00).  One 
person  can  obtain  sevei-al  of  these  books,  or  the  entire  Li^i  ary  of  24  volumes, 
by  sending  the  requisit(=!  number  of  names.  Lists  of  titles,  w'th  the  price  of 
each  book,  will  be  sent  to  any  one  applyina;  for  the  same  and  inclosing  a 
.".-cent  stamp. 

We  will  continue,  as  heretofore,  to  receive  subscriptions, /row  subscribers  to 
the.  Teacher,  for  any  of  the  periodicals  published  by  Messrs.  Fields,  Osgood  <$: 
Co.  (formerly  Tieknor  ^t  Fields),  at  their  lowest  club  rates,  viz: 

Atlantic  Monthly $3.00  I  Every  Saturday $4.00 

Our  Young   Folks 1.50  |  North-American    Review 5.00 

We  will  also  receive,  from  our  own  subscribers,  subscriptions  for  The  Nation 
at  $4.00  a  year;  for  the  Little  Chief,  at  '>f)  cents  a  year. 

Address  N.  C.  NASON,  Peoria,  Illinois. 
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THE   ^lONUMENT   TO   THE   TUSCAN'    rillLOSOlTlY    x\T 
FLORENCE. 


In  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Florence  is  a  room  dedicated  chiefly 
to  the  memory  of  Galileo,  but  containing  frescoes  representing  two  other 
epochs  of  the  Tuscan  Philosophy — the  one  preceding,  the  other  following,  that 
of  Galileo.  The  whole  is  purely  Tuscan,  and  was  evidently  designed  to  show 
that  that  country  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  there  form  and  advancement  of 
the  sciences.  The  subjects  introduced,  as  well  as  the  artists  employed  on  the 
work,  are  all  Tuscan.  The  architect,  Mr.  Joseph  Martelli,  the  painters,  and 
the  sculptors,  are  Tuscans;  and  all,  possessing  talent  and  taste,  have  striven 
to  acquit  themselves  worthily  of  the  task  of  honoring  their  great  men  and 
their  country. 

Entering  the  room'"'>vcr  the  door  of  which  is  an  inscription,  the  substance 
of  which  is  "  This  Nac'onal  Monument  was  erected  to  the  Tuscan  Philosophy  by 
the  munificence  of'Leopold  the  Second",  you  observe  in  a  lunette  directly  before 
you  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  representatiA'e  of  the  lirst  of  these  epochs,  in  pres- 
ence of  Ludovico  Maria  Sforza,  the  Duke  of  !Milan,  in  the  act  of  making  known 
to  this  prirce  his  numerous  inventions  and  discoveries  in  art  aad  science. 
Leonardo  Da  Vinci  is  known  chiefly  as  the  head  of  the  Florentine  School  of 
painting;  but,  being  a  sort  of  universal  genius,  he  labored  also  successfully  in 
the  field  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Living  more  than  a  hundred  years  before 
Galileo,  when  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  was  still  in  the  ascendant,  he  may 
be  considered  by  his  researches  in  dynamics  and  hydraulics,  and  especially  b}^ 
his  original  and  independent  thinking,  as  the  dawn  of  the  day  of  Galileo.  lie 
not  only  experimented  himself,  but  is  said  to  have  been  among  the  first  to  ex- 
hort scientific  men  to  jnake  experiments  in  their  investigations,  and  seems  to 
have  been  penetrated  with  the  idea  which,  at  a  later  period,  was  more  fully  ap- 
prehended and  developed  by  Eacon.  At  his  side  is  LucPaccioli  deBorgo-San- 
Sepolchro,  the  restorer  of  Algebra  in  Italy,  and  around  Sforza  arc  seen  Accotti, 
Bellincioni,  and  other  prominent  Tuscans  who  flourished  at  that  time.  On 
either  side  of  this  fresco  is  a  medallion  in  marble, — the  one  at  the  left  repre- 
senting Leon  Eaptisti  Alberti,  the  inventor  of  the  camera  obscura;  the  other, 
•lean  Baptist!  della  Porta,  also  an  inventor  of  optical  instruments. 

In  the  next  lunette  at  the  right  is  a  fresco  representing  Galileo  demonstrat- 
ing the  law  of  falling  bodies.     Befoi-e  him  is  an  inclined  }ilane,  upon  which  a 
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We  have  uow  enumerated  the  difiereut  parts  of  this  beautiful  monument 
erected  to  the  Tuscan  Philosophy  —  a  monument  which  no  lover  of  science  caA 
visit  -without  admiring  the  character  of  the  man  whose  memory  and  achieve- 
ments it  is  especially  intended  to  perpetuate.  Well  may  Italy  be  proud  of  her 
illustrious  names,  and  especially  of  that  of  her  noblest  genius.  He  lived  in  an 
age  exceedingly  illiberal,  bitterly  hostile  to  every  opinion  opposed  to  the 
scholastic  philosophy  and  the  dogmas  of  the  Romish  Church.  He  had  to  un- 
learn the  errors  of  his  early  education  and  to  doubt  the  teachings  of  those  who 
were  generally  believed  to  be  infallible.  He  was  obliged  to  pursue  his  inves- 
tigations in  opposition  to  public  opinion,  without  aid  and  without  sympathy ; 
and,  when  he  had  established  his  conclusions,  to  be  treated  with  indignity  and 
insult,  and  finally,  in  his  old  age,  to  suffer  the  disgrace  of  imprisonment  and 
banishment.  Yet,  in  all  these  difficulties  which  ignorance  and  intolerance 
threw  into  his  path,  he  achieved  conquests  that  have  shed  enduring  lustre  on 
his  name,  and  will  stimulate  many  a  lover  of  truth  to  imitate  his  example. 

Nor  can  his  life  fail  to  suggest  an  important  lesson.  The  age  of  scholasti- 
cism is  past,  the  dogmas  of  Catholicism  have  in  many  instances  proved  to  be 
false;  but  has  intolerance  been  banished  from  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men? 
Has  the  folly  of  the  persecutors  of  Galileo,  in  assuming  to  be  infallible,  taught 
us  our  own  in  thinking  ourselves  free  from  errors?  Have  we  become  so  liber- 
al that  the  earnest  seeker  after  truth  would  have  nothing  to  fear  should  his 
conclusions  seem  to  conflict  with  our  long-cherished  articles  of  belief?  Alas  ! 
the  progress  of  almost  every  science  teaches  that  bigotry  and  intolerance  are 
not  vices  peculiar  to  a  former  age.  The  world  grows  older,  but  scarcely  wiser. 
A  truth  dragged  forth  to  the  light  to-day  is  condemned  with  as  little  ceremony 
as  in  the  days  of  Galileo,  if  it  does  not  square  with  the  already-received  sys- 
tems. Its  defender,  if  not  imprisoned  or  banished,  is  subjected  to  obloquy  and, 
it  may  be,  disability.  A  few  years  after,  and  the  same  truth  has  taken  its 
place  in  the  field  of  knowledge,  and  talent  and  treasure  are  laid  under  contri- 
bution to  erect  a  monument  to  its  discoverer. 


S  C  H  0  O  I.      G  C>  V  E  E  N  M  E  N  T 


i^MOJjR  the  difliculties  that  beset  the  path  of  a  young  teacher,  none  is  more 
-quick  to  appear,  or  more  hard  to  master,  than  the  government  of  her  school. 
She  may  at  first  consider  that  government  lies  in  the  exercise  of  a  series  of 
punishments  and  rewards,  a  calling-forth  of  fear  or  pride.  She  may  think 
her  position  involves  awful  dignity — that  she  should  appear  a  being  of  quite 
another  kind  from  her  humble  scholars,  who  must  yield  at  her  slightest  nod. 
There  are  far  too  many  teachers  of  this  stamp,  whose  dictatorial  and  chilling 
manner  are  but  a  sorry  invitation  to  their  schools  and  to  the  work  of  teaching. 
There  are  others  who  see  that  we  follow  best  one  who  gives  us  her  sympathy, 
and  therefore  make  themselves  one  with  their  pupils  in  interest  and  work  — 
leading  them  forward  to  all  that  is  good,  by  aid  of  clearer  insight  and  more 
fully-developed  power  than  that  of  a  child. 

In  this  work,  to  my  thinking,  a  true  teacher's  moral  power  should  lie:    and 
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it  is  of  this  leading  toward  the  good  I  wish  now  to  speak.  I  will  not  adduce 
vagus  theories,  but  my  own  practical  experience. 

Five  years  ago  I  came  away  from  Oswego,  having  failed  utterly  in  govern- 
ing the  first  school  I  ever  attempted  alone.  This,  of  course,  made  government  an 
important  subject  to  me ;  for  I  knew  I  conld  teach,  knew  I  enjoyed  it  thoroughly  ; 
and  why  should  this  inability  to  govern  make  all  my  teaching  useless?  Il 
would  be  cowardly  for  me  to  give  up;  and  within  a  month  I  was  back  in  school ; 
but  this  time  it  was  a  school  of  my  own,  where  success  or  failure  would  be  sole- 
ly owing  to  myself. 

Finding  many  rules  only  incentives  to  disobedience,  1  made  none. 

My  pupils'  ages  ranged  from  five  to  eight;  and,  as  soon  as  the  restraint  of 
their  new  surroundings  wore  ofl',  little  whispered  conversations  —  even  loud 
talking  —  began  to  interrupt  the  lessons.  I  let  this  go  on  for  a  day  or  two,  till 
the  inconvenience  of  it  should  be  plain  to  all,  in  the  mean  time  making  the 
lessons  so  interesting  that  they  would  want  to  hear  them  without  interrup- 
tions. Then,  one  morning,  I  told  the  children,  in  a  simple  way,  about  the 
making  of  laws  in  our  land  —  why  and  how  they  were  made.  Then,  did  we 
need  any  laws,  that  we  might  go  on  quietly  about  our  business,  as  I  had  tolil 
them?  Had  any  trouble  come  into  school,  that  we  needed  to  govern  by  a  law '! 
Immediately  they  told  me  —  it  was  so  much  talking.  Then,  had  any  one  a 
law  to  propose?  Instantly  the  law  was  offered,  that  we  should  not  speak  in 
school.  Then  I  told  them  yes,  that  was  good;  but  still  they  might  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  speak  to  me  in  school-hours,  and  we  must  provide  for  that.  So  I  ex- 
plained—  what  is  hy  no  means  interesting  to  us,  but  what  delighted  them  — 
raising  the  hand  when  one  wished  to  speak  to  the  teacher,  and  waiting  till  she 
calls  the  name.  That  law  was  also  passed.  I  had  not  planned  to  impose  a 
penalty  for  transgression,  thinking  the  interest  of  their  plan  would  be  suffi- 
cient guaranty  for  its  fulfillment;  but  one  little  girl  immediately  raised  her  hand 
to  suggest  that  any  one  who  broke  the  law  should  lose  her  '  good  '  at  the  end  of 
school.  (The  'good'  was  merely  a  paper  with  that  word  written  upon  it,  giv- 
en to  each  one  at  the  end  of  school  who  really  believed  she  had  done  her  best.) 
Well,  I  said,  you  may  vote  upon  it.     It  was  passed  unanimously. 

From  this  time  I  felt  myself  on  firm  ground.  The  government  was  no  long- 
er my  business  alone,  it  had  become  republican.  The  children  were  responsi- 
ble, also,  for  making  a  good  school;  and  that  responsibility  they  nobly  main- 
tained for  the  whole  time  that  1  was  with  them  —  almost  four  years;  and  never 
did  I  regret  my  change  from  an  nhsolutc  vxonarch/  to  a  repicblic. 

I  am  aware  that  the  children  with  whom  I  had  to  deal  were  very  well  fitted 
for  this  kind  of  rule.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  plan  in  detail  could  be 
carried  out  in  all  schools.  Possibly  it  could  not.  But  the  idea  which  it  em- 
braces is,  to  me,  a  good  and  right  one.  We  are  too  apt  to  place  ourselves  apart 
from  the  scholars,  to  look  upon  them  as  our  subjects,  rather  than  our  fellow 
workers,  with  like  powers  to  our  own,  powers  of  governing  themselves,  that 
need  culture  and  exercise  for  their  every-day  as  well  as  their  school  life. 

And  this  leads  me  to  another  branch  of  my  subject  —  keeping  in  sympathy 
with  our  pupils  in  play  and  general  pursuits,  as  well  as  in  work.  I  remember 
well  the  first  day  I  tested  it.  Some  circus-horses  were  coming  by,  with  gay 
trappings  and  lively  music.  The  children  were  immediately  all  ears  and  eyes, 
and  up  came  hand  after  hand.  I  said  "  Children,  you  may  all  run  down  in 
the  yard  and  see  them."     In  a  moment  the  children  were  perched  in  every 
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imaginable  position  on  the  fences  and  posts  nearest  the  street,  shouting  and 
laughing  with  pleasure.  When  the  horses  had  passed,  I  said  "  Now  we  will 
go  up  again",  expecting  some  delays  and  possibly  some  complaints.  But  every 
child  was  on  the  stairs  before  I  reached  them,  and  when  I  entered  the  school- 
room they  were  all  sitting  quietly  at  their  various  occupations.  One  little  girl, 

with  a  bright  smile,  looked  up  in  my  face,  saying  "  0,  Miss  A ,  I  can 

study  so  much  better,  now  I  have  seen  the  horses."  I  have  tried  a  similar 
plan  again  and  again,  and  always  with  success.  If  the  children  find  that  the 
teacher  is  thinking  of  their  pleasure  as  well  as  their  instruction,  they  will  with 
much  more  confidence  leave  that  pleasure  in  her  hands,  without  seeking  it  in 
the  various  underhand  ways  too  common  in  schools. 

A  hearty  laugh  in  school-hours  does  good.  And  when  little  Freddy,  one 
day,  swallowed  his  slate-pencil,  while  he  was  writing  a  story,  and  fancying 
that  it  still  continued  to  write,  prefaced  the  reading  of  his  composition  with  — 
"A  part  of  this  story  is  on  my  slate,  and  the  other  part  is  inside  of  me",  and 
after  reading  what  was  on  his  slate,  gravely  laid  it  aside  and  recited  the  part 
that  was  inside  of  him, —  what  human  children  could  keep  from  laughing,  and 
what  teacher  would  be  so  hihuman  as  to  wish  it?  Is  not  the  ability  to  appre- 
ciate wit  greatly  conducive  to  our  happiness?  Why  strive  to  destroy  it? 
Why  drive  its  free,  natural  expression  from  our  school,  when  it  freshens  and 
cheers  hours  that  might  otherwise  belong  and  spiritless?  It  is  to  the  mind 
what  gymnastics  are  to  the  body:  it  gives  us  a  freer  and  more  vigorous  life. 
Then  what  better  chance  to  teach  self-control  than  this  aflfords?  To  be  able 
to  stop  laughing  is  fully  as  important  as  the  ability  to  enjoy  a  good,  hearty 
laiigh.  There  has  been  much  emulation  among  my  scholars  as  to  who  can 
become  sober  first,  after  we  have  been  laughing  at  some  funny  occurrence. 

But  self-control  is  needed  in  many  other  ways.  There  are  aches  and  pains, 
and  heat  and  cold,  and  disappointments  and  annoyances,  which  we  must  all 
meet,  well  or  ill,  as  the  case  may  be:  how  much  less  hard  to  bear  when  well 
met  we  all  know.  Many  or  few  of  these  troubles  came  into  school  every  day. 
and  our  weapons  to  meet  them  were  these: 

I  taught  the  children  various  little  verses  and  maxims, —  talking  of  one  at  a 
time,  striving  to  use  it,  and  searching  out  the  times  during  the  day  when, 
though  needed,  it  had  not  been  used,  offSn  keeping  one  alone  before  us  for  a 
whole  week,  hoping  that  each  day  it  would  become  more  useful.  In  this  way 
they  were  made  vital  truths  to  us  all,  thoroughly  practical,  and  so  firmly  fixed 
in  the  mind  that  the  need  suggested  them.  Such  truths  as  these:  "He  who 
ruleth  his  spirit  is  greater  than  he  that  taketh  a  city  ";  "Weigh  thy  words  in 
a  balance,  and  make  a  door  and  a  bar  to  thy  mouth";  "The  best  portion  of  a 
good  man's  life  —  little  unremembered  acts  of  kindness  and  of  love":  these 
came  home  to  the  children.  They  saw  their  need  of  them,  and  could  use  them 
every  day.  Indeed,  I  am  sure  they  did  use  them.  When  Clara  came  to  me 
with  a  lame  hand,  saying  "  I  shall  take  '  Do  all  things  without  murmuring 
and  disputing' for  practice  to-day,  for  I'm  sure  I  shall  need  it";  and  little 
Bessie,  who  struck  her  next  neighbor  the  day  before,  gave  us  as  her  maxim, 
suggested  merely  by  her  own  failings,  "  AVisdora  is  better  than  weapons  of 
M'ar  ";  and  as  these  are  but  Uvo  of  the  ■many  instances  I  might  give,  I  am  sure 
that  we  had  not  learned  them  in  vain. 

We  at  length  learned  so  many  maxims  that  each  child,  at  the  beginning  of 
school,  gave  any  one  of  them  which  she  thought  would  help  most  in  being 
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good  that  day,  and  often;  on  a  close,  hot  morning,  when  we  might  be  inclined 
to  express  our  uncomfortable  feelings  in  disagreeable  ways,  I  found  that  each 
child  had  decided  to  take  for  practice  "  Do  all  things  without  murmuring  and 
disputing";  and  I  was  often  astonished  at  their  persistency  in  acting  up  to 
their  jirinciples. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  reading  of  „he  Bible  in  schools  meets  this  want.  I 
agree  that  it  does  give  all  the  precepts ;  but  still  I  doubt  if  the  majority  of  child- 
ren will  seize  upon  the  truths  that  bear  most  directly  upon  their  daily  life, 
and  put  them  in  practice,  unless  their  attention  is  directed  to  the  working  of 
these  principles  in  the  daily  life  of  their  school.  I  would  not  undervalue  this 
reading  of  the  Bible  in  schools;  but  I  would  make  careful  and  short  selections, 
to  be  illustrated  by  events  of  every  day,  brought  home  to  them, —  not  kept  afar 
off,  vague  and  meaningless,  losing  all  their  spirit  and  power:  they  are  too 
good  and  beautiful  to  be  thus  treated. 

But  there  is  still  another  aid  to  school-government,  of  quite  a  different  nature 
from  all  these.  It  is  systematized  play.  The  rhythm  of  a  march,  or  the 
melody  of  a  song  in  concert,  harmonizes  many  otherwise  discordant  elements. 
Children  love  order  —  absolutely  love  it.  But  this  order  must  not  be  the  result 
of  despotism:  that  they  constantly  resist.  The  quiet  thus  obtained  is  like  the 
deceitful  calm  of  slavery,  ready  for  insurrection  at  any  moment.  The  order 
that  children  love  is  a  free-will  offering,  their  mite  contributed  to  the  gen- 
eral comfort  and  hapiDiuess.  That  they  may  give  this  mite,  their  minds  must 
be  clear  and  fresh,  and  their  spirits  cheerful  and  bright.  "What  can  render 
them  more  so  than  a  brisk  game  of  a  few  minutes,  varying  the  routine  of  les- 
sons, and  driving  away  the  little  nervousness  caused  by  Avords  that  '  won't  be 
spelled  '  and  letters  that  'won't  let  you  print  them  '? 

Some  may  say  that  there  is  no  time  for  play  in  the  ordinary  school-hours. 
But  in  that  case  why  not  change  some  lesson  into  play?  We  changed  our  reg- 
ular march  with  which  we  rested  ourselves  between  the  lessons,  first  into 
marching  toward  the  various  points  of  compass,  and  then  toward  the  countries 
that  lie  in  those  various  directions.  And  this  has  been  with  most  excellent 
effect.  With  the  vivid  imagination  of  children,  they  often  used  to  personate 
some  inhabitant  of  the  country  toward  which  they  were  going.  At  other  times 
they  pretended  to  be  engaged  in  a  cha^-acteristic  occupation  of  the  place,  or  to 
be  plants  or  animals  there.  This  made  their  geographical  knowledge  clear  to 
them.  I  will  guarantj'  that  none  of  these  children  will  refuse  to  recognize  a 
state  when  they  see  it  in  reality,  because  '  it  is  n't  pink,  as  it  was  on  the  map  '. 
The  reality,  not  the  mere  picture,  is  what  they  are  thinking  of.  The  Arab 
horses  sped  over  our  lloor  from  the  Desert  of  Sahara;  dead  crocodiles  were 
found  in  the  Nile  at  the  southeast  side  of  our  room;  Brock,  that  cleanest 
town  in  the  world,  became  the  favorite  of  our  neat  little  girls;  and  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk  and  Chimborazo  were  as  familiar  as  household  words  to  even  the 
smallest  of  the  children.  If  any  one's  mother  or  sister  or  cousin  had  been  to 
Chicago  or  New  Orleans,  or  beyond  the  ocean  to  Germany  or  Italy,  the  direc- 
tion of  those  places  (and  often  some  custom  or  occupation  of  the  people  there) 
was  immediately  found  by  the  children,  with  no  suggestion  of  mine;  and  the 
next  day  Marion  marches  to  Germany  to  see  her  aunt,  Mary  visits  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome,  or  Fanny  explores  the  lake  tunnel  at  Chicago.  While  doing  all  this, 
they  become  bright  and  gay,  full  of  good  will  and  harmony.     The  impatience 
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or  laziness,  that  i:)erhaps  was  shown  before,  vanishes,  and  they  are  ready  for 
good,  earnest  work. 

I  have  written  these  suggestions  on  school-government,  because  I  hope  that 
my  experience  may  be  of  use  to  others,  as  theirs  has  been  to  me.  Again  and 
again,  some  plan  which  I  could  not  arrange  to  my  satisfaction  has  been  made 
clear  in  a  moment  by  some  chance  suggestion;  and  I  suppose  that  with  us  all 
the  case  is  similar.  It  is  only  by  constant  and  earnest  planning  and  working, 
real  devotion  to  our  work,  that  wc  can  make  our  school  worthy  of  so  noble  a 
country  as  ours. 


JS  THE  GREEK  A  DEAD  LANGUAGE? 


Mr.  Editor  :  You  ask  me  to  write  a  paragraph  or  two  for  the  Illinois 
Teacher.  Allow  me,  then,  to  answer  a  question  which  has  of  late  several 
times  been  put  to  mc  :  "  Is  the  Greek  a  dead  language  ?"  For  a  long  period  it 
has  been  classed  as  such,  together  with  Latin  and  Hebrew,  and  other  tongues 
which  are  no  longer  spoken  any  where  by  the  common  people,  but  only  by  the 
learned. 

I  answer  the  above  question  in  the  negative.  In  no  sense  is  Greek  a 
'  dead'  language.  Not  only  in  its  immortal  literature,  and  as  the  imijerishable 
repository  of  the  divine  oracles,  docs  it  still  live  and  must  ever  live  to  the  end 
of  time ;  but  also  as  a  spoken  language,  the  native  and  only  language  of  a  large 
population,  it  still  flourishes.  From  a  remote  period  in  antiquity,  before  the 
days  of  the  Jewish  kings  David  and  Solomon,  prior  to  all  trustworthy  dates  in 
(Grecian  chronology,  down  to  the  present  day,  the  same  '  winged  words  '  have 
down  from  living  lips, —  serving  for  the  mellifluous  numbers  of  Homer,  the 
lofty  odes  of  Pindar,  the  exquisite  lyrics  of  Anacreon,  the  solemn  and  polished 
tragedies  of  Sophocles,  the  witty,  mirthful  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  the 
thundering  eloquence  of  Pericles  and  of  Demosthenes,  the  entrancing 
])eriods  of  Plato,'the  abstruse  dialectics  of  Aristotle,  the  conscience-stirring 
eloquence  of  Paul  and  Chrysostom  and  a  host  of  other  Christian  preachers ; 
and  these  same  words  still  serve  as  the  vehicle  of  poetry,  and  philosophy,  and 
science,  and  stirring  patriotic  appeals. 

«  Even  beyond  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  the  language  is  spoken  by  a  large  popu- 
lation in  Constantinople,  in  Smyrna,  in  Alexandria,  in  Malta,  throughout  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and,  in  fact,  at  everyplace  of  any  commercial  importance 
along  all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  Besides  this,  Greek  merchants  in 
considerable  numbers,  with  their  families,  are  found  in  London,  Paris,  St. 
Petersburg,  Berlin, 'Lcipsic,  Vienna,  Munich,  and  in  nearly  all  the  great  marts 
of  the  civilized  world. 

But  the  question  will  arise.  Docs  the  Greek  of  the  present  day  resemble  in 
any  great  degree  that  of  ancient  times  ?  Is  it  properly  called  the  same  language '.' 
Of  course,  in  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  it  has  undergone  many  and  great 
changes ;  but  it  is  still  essentially  the  same.  It  has,  indeed,  preserved  its  idcn  - 
tity  and  integrity  to  a  most  surprising  degree.  Let  us  suppose  one  of  our  col- 
lege-students to  have  become  passably  familiar  wilh  Altic  Greek  and  with  that 
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alone,  he  would  with  less  difficulty  turn  at  once  to  the  Modern  Greek  and 
make  out  its  meaning  than  to  the  language  of  Homer.  I  think  there  is  scarcely 
BO  much  difference  between  the  words  of  Xenophon  and  those  of  the  professors 
in  the  Universifj'  of  Athens  to-day  as  between  those  of  Chaucer  and  of  Tenny- 

8011. 

I  have  beforn  inc  a  Modern  Greek  newspaper,  dated  Athens,  Sept.  21,  \^6^. 
It  is  entitled  The  Star  of  the  East.  I  wish  your  printer  had  Greek  type,  and  I 
would  send  you  the  words  of  the  title  in  the  original.*  They  are  all  as  purely 
Attic  as  any  thing  in  Plato.  The  paper  contains  stories;  very  full  information 
respecting  Cretan  aftairs;  and  general  domestic  and  foreign  news.  I  find  under 
the  last  head  an  interesting  account  of  the  reception  by  the  Greek  residents  at 
Trieste  to  Admiral  Farragut.  The  address  of  welcome  and  the  reply  of  the 
Admiral  are  both  given  in  full.  A  good  student  would  be  able  to  make  out  the 
meaning  with  much  less  difficulty,  I  think,  than  passages  of  equal  length  in 
Thucydides  or  Demosthenes.  I  have  occasionally  tested  this  fact  in  my  class- 
room, by  placing  on  the  blackboard  sentences  of  Modern  Greek,  and  then  re- 
questing the  class  to  render  them  into  English.  That  has  always  been  accom- 
plished with  tolerable  success. 

The  lectures  in  the  University  of  Athens  are  delivered  in  Greek.  This  Uni- 
versity contains,  as  nearly  as  I  recollect,  about  fifty  professors  and  over  one 
thousand  students  in  the  various  departments.  It  is  organized  after  the  Ger- 
man model,  and  is  doing  much  for  the  higher  education  of  the  Greeks.  Mr. 
Rangabe  (pronounced  Ran-ga-vee,  accent  on  last  syllable),  late  Greek  minister 
to  our  government,  but  now  transferred  to  Paris,  was  (and  I  think  is  still)  a 
jirofessor  in  the  University  of  Athens.  He  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  living  archa;ologist!<. 

The  further  question  may  occur  to  some  one,  if  Greek  is  still  a  living  lan- 
guage, and  the  University  of  Athens  is  so  excellent,  might  not  an  American 
scholar  derive  great  advantage  from  residing  for  a  time  at  Athens?  Undoubt- 
edly; and  many  have  already  experienced  this  advantage.  I  think,  also,  it 
will  become  in  the  future  still  more  common  for  those  who  wish  to  jirosecute 
their  studies  in  Greek  to  resort  to  the  ancient  city, 

"  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wils." 

J.  n.  B. 
VnivasUu  of  C/iU-aijo,  Xov.  1S6S. 


UNIFOKMITY   UF   TEXT-BOOKS. 


In  devising  plans  to  render  our  schools  more  efficient,  the  question  arises 
AVhat  shall  be  done  in  regard  to  text-books?     Shall  they  be  uniform,  or  not? 

The  difficulty  of  classification  or  its  impossibility,  and  the  great  expense 
arising  from  the  frequent  change  of  text-books,  are  facts  fully  realized  by  every 
teacher,  and  keenly  felt  by  every  patron  of  our  public  schools. 

The  following  objections  have,  with  more  or  less  justice,  been  urged  against 

*  Uavin^  (ireek  type,  the  jirin/cr  ventures  to  give  what  miiilif  he  the  title,  thus: 
'0  'Acrf/p  -Fir  'AvaTo?.i}r. 
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too  great  uniformity  of  text-books:  That  the  iiersons  authorized ^to  make  se- 
lections might  not  be  competent,  might  Avant  time,  or  arrive  at  a  decision  from 
improper  motives;  that  teachers  and  pupils  would  become  mere  machines, 
and  scope  of  thought  and  thoroughness  of  culture  would  be  destroyed,  that 
variety,  which  induces  discussion  and  promotes  keenness  of  perception  and 
accuracy  of  judgment,  would  not  be  furnished. 

After  thus  stating  the  case,  it  remains  to  inquire  whether  uniformity  is  desir- 
able or  not;  and  if  so,  how  far,  and  what  plan  can  be  pursued  to  be  as  free 
from  objection  as  possible. 

We  think  it  is  not  doubted  that  classification  is  an  essential  requisite  in  every 
good  school.  In  reply  to  the  first  objection  —  namely,  want  of  time,  comjie- 
tency,  or  proper  motives, —  we  inquire,  Are  those  who  now  select  books,  or, 
rather,  fail  to  select  them,  for  the  mass  of  our  schools  masters  in  scholarshij), 
excellent  in  judgment,  and  correct  in  taste,  with  abundance  of  time  to  perform 
their  work  thoroughly?  Or  are  they  purer  in  motive  than  regular  committees 
for  selection  of  books  would  be?  In  the  most  of  our  schools  the  books  used  are 
determined  rather  by  accident  than  by  selection.  The  preference  of  the  teacher, 
the  book  used  by  the  jjupil  in  some  other  district,  the  time-honored  book 
favored  by  the  parent,  and  some  coverless,  antiquated  relic  exhumed  from  the 
ancestral  garret  by  some  economical  parent,  together  form  a  chaos  of  common- 
school  literature,  out  of  which  the  teacher  is  to  construct  classes,  reduce  his 
school  to  system,  and  Instruct  each  pupil  with  sufficient  skill  to  satisfy  the 
patrons  of  his  school. 

In  regard  to  the  second  objection  — that  uniformity  would  tend  to  routine 
and  its  consequent  evils, —  our  reply  is  that  the  pupils  who  consult  one  book 
alone  acquire  the  habit,  whether  the  books  are  uniform  in  the  school  or  they 
are  the  only  possessor  of  the  book  they  are  studying. 

We  believe  a  plan  can  be  devised  to  insure  classification,  and  the  consequent 
emulation  and  criticism  incident  to  class-recitation,  and  give  us  as  much 
variety,  keenness  of  perception,  and  accuracy  of  judgment,  and  insure  as  full, 
complete  and  thorough  training,  with  greater  economy  to  the  aggregate  of  our 
common  schools  than  under  the  present  system. 

First,  a  series  for  class  use  should  be  adopted,  which  in  the  primary  and 
sowe  of  the  more  advanced  classes  might  be  closely  followed;  but  in  the  higher 
classes  the  statement  of  principles,  methods  of  solution  and  analysis,  and  the 
general  use  of  language,  should  be  compared  and  preferences  indicated.  This, 
we  think,  could  be  accomplished  by  having  a  series  of  class-recitations  and  an 
accompanying  reference-library  in  every  school. 

The  present  law  authorizes  boards  of  directors  to  prescribe  what  text-books 
shall  be  used.  Want  of  time  and  employment  in  other  duties  induce  directors 
to  neglect  this  matter.  The  increase  of  population,  the  redistricting  of  town- 
ships, and  the  small  extent  of  territory  within  a  district,  cause  a  frequent 
change  of  text-books  and  its  attendant  exjiense. 

The  objection  to  the  selection  of  text-books  by  state  and  county  authority  is 
that  there  are  many  cities  and  towns  within  the  limits  of  either  whose  boards 
of  education  and  superintendents  have  ample  time  and  possess  superior  abili- 
ties for  the  selection  of  books  best  adapted  to  their  schools.  A  more  frequent 
change  is  desirable  in  a  closely-graded  school  to  keep  up  the  proper  interest. 

AVe  think  the  plan  a  feasible  one  to  allow  the  school-officers  and  teachers  in 
each  school-township  in  an   educational  convention  to  select  a  committee  to 
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exaniiue  and  recommend  a  series  of  text-books  for  class  use,  the  report  of 
which,  upon  being  adopted,  shall  determine  the  books  to  be  used  in  that  town- 
ship; and  then,  should  the  district  system  be  abolished,  the  trustees  of  the 
township  might  be  vested  with  such  authority. 

The  patrons  of  any  school  might  contribute  a  sum  sufficient  to  supply  their 
school  with  text-books,  taking  into  account  the  grade,  number  of  studies  and 
term  of  attendance  of  their  resj^ective  children.  This  sum  contributed  could 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  the  directors,  or  a  committee,  to  expend 
for  the  benefit  of  the  school.  Or,  by  a  vote  of  the  district,  directors  might  be 
authorized  to  purchase  the  necessary  text-books,  which  should  be  used  by  the 
various  pupils  during  the  term  and  returned  at  its  close.  Of  the  plans  we  have 
here  indicated,  we  think  the  last  the  best.  If  at  the  commencement  of  the 
term  the  books  are  distributed  to  each  scholar,  who  shall  be  responsible  for 
them  (ordinary  wear  excepted),  and  carefully  collected  and  preserved  during 
vacation,  nifcuy  books  lost  on  the  closing  day  of  the  school  or  wasted  at  home 
would  be  saved,  and  the  aggregate  cost  of  text-books  much  diminished,  and  the 
surplus  might  be  expended  in  maps,  globes,  and  other  school  furniture.  The 
reference-library  should  not  be  neglected.  Much  of  the  material  for  such 
libraries  could  be  collected  b}'  donations  from  the  residents  of  a  district. 

Should  the  text-books  be  furnished  by  the  district,  either  by  vote  of  the  dis- 
trict or  by  contribution,  and  made  uniform  throughout  the  township,  accom- 
panied by  a  well-selected  reference-library,  suited  to  the  grade  of  the  school 
and  the  studies  there  i^ursued,  we  should  have  a  plan  by  which  classification 
would  be  made  easy,  and  the  means  of  research  placed  in  the  hands  of  each 
pupil;  and  emulation,  class-criticism,  and  comparison  of  the  views  of  various 
authors,  wouldcombine  to  induce  observation,  refine  taste,  form  correct  judg- 
ment, and  give  that  thorough  training  to  the  mental  powers  which  has  been 
so  powerful  an  aid  in  all  the  departments  of  life. 


AMERICAN    SYSTEMS   OF    EDUCATION     VIEWED     FROM 
ABROAD. 


[We  clip  the  following  extracts  from  the  recent  report  of  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson, 
Superintendent  of  I'^ducation  for  Ontario,  on  the  Systems  of  Stale  and  Popular 
Education  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  in  the  I'nited  States  of  Amerieii. 
The  ability  of  Dr.  Ryerson  as  an  educator,  and  the  spirit  of  candor  with  which 
he  investigates  his  subject,  will  gain  for  his  opinions  the  careful  consideration 
of  our  readers.  From  his  years  of  observation  of  our  systems  of  education  and 
their  workings,  while  occupying  his  present  position,  he  is  fully  prepared  to 
judge  of  their  excellences  and  defects. — Eu.] 

1. — GENKRAI,    KXCELLF.NCK    OF    THE    CITV    AXD    TOWX    SCHOOLS. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  I  do  not  think,  from  my  best  observations  and  inquiries, 
that  there  is  any  country  in  the  world  in  whose  cities  and  towns  (except  Leip- 
sic  in  Saxony)  the  systems  of  education  are  so  complete  and  eflicient  as  in  the 
neighboring  states,  especially  in  Boston,  Providence,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
etc In  the  style,  arrangements  and  fur- 
niture of  their  school-buildings,  in  the  character  and  salaries  of  theii-  teachers, 
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and  in  every  provision  for  the  education  of  all  classes  of  citizens,  there  is  a 
manifest  earnestness,  an  intelligence  and  princely  liherality  truly  admirable 
and  patriotic.  Nothing  but  a  personal  visit  and  inspection  can  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  comprehensiveness,  completeness,  and  even  in  some  in- 
stances grandeur,  of  the  establishments  and  systems  of  education  in  the  cities, 
and  in  not  a  few  towns  of  our  American  neighbors.  And  where  there  are  fri- 
vate  and  select  schools  and  seminaries  in  those  cities  and  towns,  they  have  to 
be  conducted  in  the  most  efficient  manner  possible  in  order  to  maintain  an  ex- 
istence in  competition  with  the  excellent  public  schools. 

2. —  THE    citizen's    RECOGNIZED    RIGHT    TO    EDUCATION. 

There  is  another  educational  feature  common  to  all  the  neighboring  states, 
and  worthy  of  the  highest  respect  and  admiration:  it  is  the  recognition  of  the 
right  of  every  citizen  to  the  means  of  a  good  education,  and  the  obligations  of 
the  state  to  provide  for  it.  This  is  an  article  in  the  constitution  of  several  of 
the  states,  and  is  recognized  by  a  liberal  provision  in  setting  apart  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  one-sixth  or  -seventh  of  their  public  lands  to  form  a  school- 
fund  for  universal  education.  This  has  been  followed  up  by  school-laws 
framed  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same  design;  very  large  sums  of  mon- 
ey have  been  raised  and  expended,  and  a  net-work  of  schools  has  been  spread 
over  the  land. 

3. —  INADEQUATE    RESULTS    FROM    AMERICAN    COUNTRY    SCHOOLS. 

But  here,  in  most  of  the  states,  the  Avork  has  begun  to  halt,  and  the  patriotic 
objects  of  its  projectors  have  been  disappointed.  The  state  has  acknowledged, 
and  nobly  endeavored  to  redeem,  its  obligation  to  provide  an  education  for  its 
every  child;  but  it  has  not  provided  that  every  child  should  qualify  himself 
by  such  an  education  for  citizenship.  It  has  placed  the  right  of  the  parent  or 
guardian  and  of  the  employer  or  master  to  perpetuate  ignorance  above  the  right 
of  the  child  to  be  educated.  It  has  made  universal  suffrage  the  lever  to  lift 
the  masses  to  universal  education  and  intelligence,  in  the  absence  of  the  re- 
quisite educational  power  to  move  that  lever.  Nor  is  there  any  adequate  pro- 
vision to  secure  the  operations  of  a  school  in  a  single  neighborhood,  much  less 
to  secure  properly-qualified  teachers  where  schools  are  established.  The  re- 
sult is,  that  when  you  leave  the  cities  and  large  towns,  and  go  into  the  rural 
parts  of  the  state  —  the  peculiar  field  of  a  national  school-law  and  system, — 
you  there  find  that  our  American  neighbors  are  not  so  successful  in  their  pub- 
lie-school  economy,  and  accomplish  results  very  far  below  and  short  of  the 
state  appropriations  they  make,  and  the  machinery  they  employ  for  the  soiind 
education  of  all  the  people 

4. —  CAUSES  OF  FAILURE  IN  AMERICAN  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

Such  an  imperfect  state  and  deficiency  of  sound  education  could  hardly  be 
otherwise,  where  the  schools  are  kept  open  from  four  to  six  months  in  the  year 
by  boys  and  girls  from  If)  to  20  years  of  age,  themselves  poorly  educated,*  and 
when  so  large  a  number  of  children  of  school  age  do  not  attend  school  at  all,  as 
shown  by  the  official  statistics  given  in  the  foregoing  pages  in  regard  to  the 
adjoining  states 

The  inference  from  these  facts  is,  that  there  may  be  a  magnificent   sehool- 

*  See  remarks  of  the  Pennsylvania  Superintendent. 
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system,  aiul  a  vast  ami  even  universal  machinery  of  schools,  and  yet  numbers 
of  youth  not  educated  at  all,  and  of  those  who  attend  the  schools  many  learn 
very  little,  and  that  very  imperfectly. 

The  practical  lesson  which  we  may  learn  from  these  facts  is,  that  we  must 
do  something  more  than  merely''  establish  and  keep  open  schools  a  portion  of 
the  year,  in  order  to  educate  a  whole  people. 

Furthermore,  the  foregoing  facts  suggest  the  inquiry  —  an  inquiry  in  which 
we,  as  Canadians,  are  deeply  interested  —  to  what  cause  or  imperfections  in 
American  systems  of  popular  education  are  so  much  educational  failure  and 
deficiency  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  states  to  be  attributed?  The  subject  is  too 
extensive  for  discussion;  but  I  will  indicate  two  or  three  causes  which  have 
been  impressed  upon  my  own  mind. 

1.  The  first  is  a  deficiency  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  There  can  not  be  a 
good  school  without  a  good  teacher.  There  must,  then,  be  provision  against 
the  employment  of  ill-qualified  teachers,  and  for  securing  good  ones.  In  the 
neighboring  states  there  is  no  state  standard  of  a  teacher's  qualifications, 
though,  in  one  instance,  there  is  a  state  board;  there  is  no  state  programme  for 
the  examination  of  teachers:  in  most  instances,  the  boards  of  examiners  of 
teachers  are  not  only  local,  but  are  elected  by  county  or  township  universal 
suft'rage,  and  each  local  board  thus  chosen  fixes  its  own  standard  and  makes 
its  own  conditions  and  regulations  for  the  licensing  of  teachers.  In  some  states 
the  trustees  of  each  school  examine  and  certify  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
teacher,  as  well  as  employ  him ;  in  other  places,  a  township  superintendent, 
elected  by  universal  suffrage;  in  other  instances,  a  township  committee  or 
board  is  elected  for  the  double  purpose  of  examining  teachers  and  employing 
them.  But  even  in  Ohio,  where  there  is  a  county  board  of  three  examiners, 
appointed  by  the  judges  of  probate,  there  is  no  uniformity  of  standard,  or  of 
strictness  in  the  examination  of  teachers.  I  observe  in  one  county,  out  of  492 
applications  for  certificates,  138  were  rejected;  and  in  another  county,  out  of 
258  applications,  onlj'  one  was  rejected — showing  that  the  examination  could 
have  scarcely  amounted  to  even  a  matter  of  form;  and  this  variation  goes  on 
throughout  the  whole  88  counties  of  the  state.  In  1864,  out  of  19,346  certifi- 
cates given,  upward  of  one-half  of  them  were  given  for  six  months;  and  in 
186G,  out  of  18,756  certificates  given,  7,651,  or  upward  of  one-third  of  them, 
were  for  six  months  —  showing  the  large  extent  to  which  the  employment  of 
teaching  is  regarded  as  temporary.  The  State  Commissioner  states  the  results 
of  such  deficiencies  in  his  report  for  1866,  in  the  following  words:  "No  one 
can  visit  the  country  schools,  hear  the  recitations,  observe  the  discipline,  ex- 
amine the  teacher's  records,  and  look  upon  the  cheerless  interior  and  exterior 
of  the  school-rooms,  without  a  most  depressing  conviction  of  the  inferior  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  the  pupils,  and  the  unfavorable  educational  influences  by 
which  they  are  surrounded." 

2.  The  sccoHci  cause  of  this  deficiency  in  the  country  common  schools  of  our 
American  neighbors  appears  to  me  to  be  the  temporary  employment  and  insuffi- 
cient remuneration  of  teachers.  This  is,  indeed,  the  chief  cause  of  the  'low 
grade  of  teachers  ',  and  the  still  lower  grade  of  the  schools.  In  both  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania,  more  than  one-half  of  the  country  schools  are  kept  open  only 
four  months  of  the  year;  and  this  is  the  case  in  many  country  parts  of  New 
York.  The  teachers  are  employed  there,  not  as  in  their  cities  and  towns,  and 
with  us  generally  throughout  the  whole  province,  by  the  year,  but  by  the  month. 
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Their  '  wages  '  (or  salaries,  as  we  call  them)  are  only  for  the  months  that  the 
schools  are  kept  open.  For  those  months  a  male  teacher  may  receive  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  dollars  a  month,  and  a  female  teacher  one-third  and  some 
times  one-half  less:  and  the  other  eight,  or  six,  or  five  months  of  the  year,  as 
the  case  may  be,  the  teachers  must  and  do  receive  nothing,  or  seek  other  em- 
ployments. Thus  the  country  male  teachers  do  school-teaching  work  when 
they  can  procure  it  to  best  advantage,  and  farm  or  other  manual  work  of  some 
kind  the  other  larger  part  of  the  year;  and  the  female  teachers  do  likewise. 
Now,  whatever  may  be  the  liberality  of  the  legislature,  and  the  framework  of 
the  school-system,  and  the  patriotic  aspirations  and  eflTorts  of  great  numbers  of 
citizens,  in  such  a  system  of  temporarily  employing  and  perpetually  changing 
teachers  there  can  be  no  material  improvement  in  either  the  qualifications  of 
teachers  or  the  efiiciency  of  the  schools,  or  the  education  of  the  country  youth  ; 
but  the  lamentations  in  the  annual  reports  of  state  commissioners  and  superin- 
tendents will,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  next  ten  years  what  they  have  been  the 
last  ten  years. 

In  Ontario  there  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  these  respects;  but  we 
have  a  national  programme  for  the  examination  and  distinct  classification  of 
teachers,  and  nearly  uniform  methods  of  examination;  our  teachers,  except  in 
comparatively  few  cases  of  trial,  are  almost  universally  employed  by  the  year, 
in  the  townships  equally  with  the  cities  and  towns.  By  our  method  of  giving 
aid  to  no  school  unless  kept  open  six  months  of  the  year,  and  aiding  all  schools 
in  proportion  to  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  and  length  of  time  the  school 
is  kept  open,  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  our  schools  throughout  the  whole 
country  kept  open  nearly  eleven  months  out  of  the  twelve;  the  teachers  are 
thus  constantly  emjiloyed,  and  paid  annual  salaries;  and  are  as  well  paid,  all 
things  considered,  in  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  country  schools  as  in  cities  and 
towns.  Some  of  our  best  teachers  are  employed  in  country  schools,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  which  will  favorably  compare,  in  style  and  fittings  of  school - 
house,  and  efiiciency  of  teaching,  with  the  schools  in  cities  and  towns.  Indeed, 
for  several  years,  at  the  commencement  of  our  school-system,  the  country  part 
of  Upper  Canada  took  the  lead,  with  few  exceptions,  of  our  cities,  towns,  and 
villages.  Our  deficiencies  and  shortcomings  in  these  respects  I  shall  plainly 
point  out  hereafter;  but  they  appear  to  me  to  be  more  palpable,  and  to  exist  to 
a  vastly  greater,  and  even  fatal  extent,  among  our  American  neighbors, —  so 
worthy  of  our  admiration  in  many  of  their  industries  and  enterprises. 

3.  A  third  and  fruitful  cause  of  inefiiciency  in  the  American  system  of  popu- 
lar instruction  appears  to  me  to  be  the  mode  of  appointing  the  admijiistrators  of 
their  school-systejns,  and  their  tenure  of  office.  In  all  the  neighboring  states,  the 
mode  of  appointing  their  state  superintendents  has  been  by  popular  universal 
sufirage  vote,  and  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years,  and  in  some  instances 
not  exceeding  two  years;  in  the  election  of  their  county  or  town  superintend- 
ents the  same  system  has  been  pursued.  In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  a 
beneficial  change  has  been  introduced  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  their 
state  superintendents  —  in  the  former  the  state  superintendent  being  appointed 
by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  the  latter 
by  the  Executive  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate ;  but  the  tenure  of  office  in  both 
states  is  for  three  years,  as  it  is  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  where  the  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Common  Schools  is  still  elected  by  universal  sufirage  throughout  the 
state.     In  looking  at  the  school  history  of  these  slates  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
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there  are  very  few,  if  any,  instances  of  any  one  of  these  highest  educational 
oflBcers  continuing  in  office  more  than  three  years  at  a  time.  There  is  no  de- 
partment of  civil  government  in  which  careful  preparation,  varied  study  and 
observation,  and  independent  and  uniform  action,  are  so  important  to  success 
and  efficiency  as  in  founding,  maturing  and  developing  a  system  of  public  in- 
struction; which  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  do  where  no  one  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  system  has  time  or  opportunity  to  establish  and  bring  into  effective  oper- 
ation any  one  branch  of  it.  School  legislation,  therefore,  with  our  American 
neighbors  is  as  unsettled  now  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  twenty 
years  and  more;  it  has  been  undergoing  successive  modifications;  and  their 
schools  (except  in  cities  and  towns)  are  less  improved  than  their  country  in 
every  other  respect.  They  seem  to  forget  that  the  representative  functions  of 
government  —  the  power  to  exercise  which  is  based  on  popular  election — re- 
late chiefly  to  the  making  of  laws,  and  the  imposition  of  taxes;  but  that  the 
administration  of  law  should  be  free  from  the  influences  of  popular  passion,  and~ 
be  based  on  immutable  maxims  of  justice  and  patriotism.  They  recognize  this 
in  the  selection  and  appointment  of  their  supreme  judges  of  constitutional  and 
civil  law;  so  should  they  in  the  supreme  administration  of  school-law,  and  in 
the  development  of  school-economy.  Should  their  state  school  superintendents, 
after  being  carefully  selected,  hold  their  offices  during  pleasure  —  another  word 
with  us  for  during  good  behavior  and  efficiency, —  there  would  be  much  more 
hope  and  certainty  of  maturing  and  efficiently  consolidating  their  school- 
systems. 
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Every  well-conducted  school  has  a  system  by  which  the  scholarship,  attend- 
ance and  deportment  of  each  pupil  is  made  a  matter  of  permanent  record.  The 
good  eflect  of  keeping  such  records  is  much  increased  by  sending  an  abstract 
of  the  same,  once  a  month  or  oftener,  to  parents  and  guardians.  There  are 
many  forms  of  such  reports,  scarcely  two  schools  using  precisely  the  same 
form;  but  nearly  all  which  I  have  seen  are  based  upon  some  numerical  scale. 

There  are  two  serious  objections  to  them  all.  A  great  number  of  the  parents, 
jicrjiaps  a  majority  of  them,  obtain  no  clear  idea  of  the  true  standing  of  their 
children  from  the  figures  given,  and  the  labor  imposed  upon  the  teacher  in 
making  them  out  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  benefit  derived.  Any  school- 
board  or  superintendent  who  requires  a  teacher,  with  the  constant  oversight  of 
sixty  or  seventy  pupils,  to  give  to  eachoneat  theendof  each  month  a  report  con- 
taining the  exact  average  of  his  recitations  in  Arithmetic,  in  Geography,  in 
Spelling  and  Heading,  etc.,  etc. ;  then  the  general  average  of  the  whole;  then 
the  per  cent,  of  attendance;  then  the  per  cent,  of  excellence  in  dejjortment; 
then  the  general  average  of  scholarship,  attendance  and  deportment;  and,  last 
of  all,  the  general  average  of  the  class,  or  the  pupil's  rank  in  his  class;  I  say, 
any  ])erson,  or  set  of  persons,  requiring  this  extra  labor,  once  a  month,  from 
teachers  already  wearied  with  the  constant  cares  and  anxieties  of  the  school- 
room, deserves  to  be  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  some  society  for  prevention  of 
cruelty  to teachers. 
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Yet  the  picture  is  rather  under-  than  over-drawn.  ISIany  schools  in  this  state 
require  even  more  than  I  have  supposed.  I  have  known  teachers  to  be  com- 
pelled to  spend  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  at  the  close  of  a  month  in  extra 
work  in  order  to  perform  this  part  of  their  duty  faithfully  and  accurately.  Some 
will  neglect^ the  mouthly  rejiort  altogether,  or  make  it  out  in  so  hasty  and  care- 
less a  manner  that  it  loses  all  moral  eflect  from  its  manifest  inaccuracy. 

AVe  have  adopted  a  system  of  monthly  reports  which  I  think  attains  all  the 
desirable  ends  of  the  numerical  ])lau,  and  which,  in  a  great  measure,  obviates 
its  objectionable  features.  Uur  teachers  keep  a  daily  record  of  scholarship, 
using  the  scale  of  10.  Any  pupil  wishing  to  know  his  exact  standing  in  any  or 
all  of  his  studies  is  at  liberty  to  examine  the  teacher's  class-book  and  cast  his 
own  average.  Any  parent  or  friend  is  at  liberty  to  do  the  same.  These  aver- 
ages, however,  are  not  transferred  to  the  monthly  report,  which  is  presented  in 
this  simple  form: 
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Scholarship  ranging  from  85  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent,  entitles  one  to  a  first- 
grade  or  first-rank  report ;  from  65  per  cent,  to  85  per  cent.,  to  the  second  rank ; 
and  below  65  jjer  cent.,  to  the  third.  The  first  is  always  red,  the  second  blue, 
and  the  third  yellow, —  the  same  color  invariably  indicating  the  same  rank. 
The  conspicuous  difference  of  color,  besides  possessing  other  obvious  advant- 
ages, makes  the  monthly  public  distribution  of  these  cards  much  more  impress- 


The  meaning  of  the  card  is  so  obvious  that  the  dullest  parent  can  not  fail  lo 
comprehend  it,  while  the  labor  imposed  upon  the  teacher  in  filling  the  blanks 
is  a  mere  trifle.  Few  teachers  need  to  consult  their  class-books'  for  more  than 
one-fourth  of  their  pupils  in  order  to  fix  their  grade  with  sufficient  accuracy 
to  give  them  a  card  of  the  right  color.  As  I  have  stated  before,  the  teacher's 
class-book  is  always  accessible  for  those  who  wish  to  learn  their  standing  more 
accurately. 

The  word  Perfect  is  printed  after  Deportment,  because  every  one  is  suppose<l 
to  be  entitled  to  the  highest  character  until  he  has  forfeited  it.  In  that  ease 
Perfect  is  blotted  out,  and  some  significant  word  written  above  it.  The  back 
of  the  card  aflfords  sufficient  space  for  any  qualifying  statement  the  teacher 
may  wish  to  make  in  particular  cases.  This  card  has  no  place  for  attendance 
record,  as  parents  are  always  notified,  from  time  to  time,  of  any  irregularity  in 
that  respect,  by  means  of  blanks  prepared  especially  for  that  purpose. 

Our  experience  in  the  use  of  this  form  of  monthly  report,  thus  far,  is  alto- 
gether in  its  favor,  and  we  have  tried  several  other  forms.  If  any  person  can 
suggest  any  improvement,  or  any  thing  different  and  better,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  of  it  through  the  Teacher.  k. 
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Bead  before  the  State  As.sociatiou  of  Couutj"  Superintendents,  October  13th,  1868, 

BY  JOHN  C.  SCOTT, 

County  Superintendent  of  Richland  County. 


Mr.  Presidest:  Thaukiiig  you  for  this  privilege  aucl  honor,  I  shall  proceed 
to  state,  very  briefly,  my  views  upon  the  subject  of  the  text,  County  Normal 
Schools.  General  education  is  a  necessity  in  a  free  government.  Common 
schools  are  the  great  means  of  universal  education.  Now,  since  these  proposi- 
tions are  true,  we  best  promote  national  happiness  and  perpetuity  by  improv- 
ing and  making  more  eflective  our  common-school  system. 

The  question,  then,  is,  How  can  this  best  be  done?  We  answer.  By  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  County  Normal  Schools;  and  adduce  as  reasons  for  the 
statement  the  following  arguments :  The  teacher  makes  the  school ;  well-trained 
and  competent  teachers  make  good  schools,  indifferent  teachers,  poor  ones. 

In  order  to  make  all  the  schools  of  the  state  good  ones,  the  teachers  must  be 
educated  and  qualified.  Mere  literary  and  scientific  attainments  will  no  more 
qualify  an  individual  for  the  profession  of  teaching  than  for  that  of  law  and 
medicine.  And  no  sane  man  whose  energy  and  thought  has  been  employed  in 
the  study  of  the  sciences  or  languages  would  go  into  a  hospital  and  attempt  to 
practice  medicine  or  surgery,  or  into  our  courts  and  undertake  to  discuss 
intricate  questions  of  law,  until  he  has  first  studied  both  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  And  no  one  should  attempt  to  teach  until  he  (or  she) 
has  carefully  studied  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  A  Normal  School 
is  an  institution  for  training  up  persons  to  teach  common  schools.  Since  the 
teacher  makes  the  school,  and  training  the  teacher,  it  follows  that  all  teachers 
should  be  educated  (trained)  for  their  profession. 

Let  us  refer  to  the  means  and  opportunities  oflered  the  teachers  of  the  state 
for  normal  training. 

Ist.  We  have  our  Normal  University  —  an  institution  that  has  proved  a  pub- 
lic blessing,  and  has  done  much  to  improve  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  By 
referring  to  the  Sixth  Biennial  Ileport  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, we  find  that  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  state  in  1S66  was  17,279.  Now 
it  is  manifest  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  oxe  or  three  Normal  Universities 
to  train  all  the  teachers  of  this  great  state.  If  they  were  anxious  to  attend  the 
Normal  University,  and  were  circumstanced  so  that  they  could,  the  expense 
necessarily  incurred  would  preclude  hundreds  from  enjoying  the  benefits  of  a 
course  of  instruction  there.  It  is  almost  as  expensive  as  many  of  our  western 
academies  and  colleges,  and  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor.  While  it  is  true 
that  many  of  our  best  teachers  —  as  in  all  other  avocations  —  have  risen  from 
poverty  and  obscurity  by  their  own  exertions,  yet  they  compose  the  class  who 
need  and  should  receive  encouragement  and  assistance.  The  Normal  Univer- 
sity—  useful  as  it  is  —  does  not,  and  can  not,  supply  the  great  public  want  for 
well-trained  live  teachers,  not  in  a  few,  but  in  every  one  of  our  public  schools. 

'  Egypt' will  ask  the  next  legislature  to  establish  a  Normal  University  in 
Southern  Illinois;  and  though  our  home  and  interests  are  there,  and  while  w« 
take  pride  in  the  prosperity  and  nrogresu  of  that  embrvo  garden  of  the  stat« 
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and  orchard  of  the  nation,  and  believe  that  the  legislature  should  and  will 
establish  such  university;  yet,  if  established,  it  will  not  supply  the  great  need 
of  normal  training  for  the  teachers  of  Southern  Illinois. 

Our  common-school  system  embraces  every  portion  of  the  state,  and  sur- 
rounds every  home;  and  a  system  of  normal  training  must  be  almost,  or  quite, 
as  universal  as  our  system  of  schools,  in  order  to  make  them  what  they 
should  be. 

The  children  of  the  remote  rural  districts  will  be  as  much  benefited'  by,  and 
are  as  fully  entitled  to,  the  instruction  of  competent  teachers  as  are  those  of  our 
towns  and  cities.  The  common-school  system  was  made  for  the  poor,  and 
should  be  made  as  efficient  as  possible. 

County  Teachers'  Institutes,  as  organized  in  many  counties  of  the  state,  will 
not  accomplish  the  desired  results.  They  are  profitable  to  teachers  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  schools;  but  they  lack  the  broad  sanction  of  law  to  inspire  them 
with  life  and  vigor.  Attendance  during  their  sessions  is  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  teachers,  and  this  is  the  great  difficulty  to  overcome.  Teachers  who  need 
training  most  will  not,  as  a  rule,  attend  institutes.  Ignorance,  when  in  a  con- 
scious state,  will  instinctively  avoid  light,  and  is  impatient  of  reproof.  It  may 
be  said  that  certificates  should  not  be  granted  to  such  teachers;  but  there  is  a 
class  of  teachers,  and  quite  a  large  class,  who  know  just  enough  to  jiass  an  ex- 
amination, and  never  learn  any  thing  more.  They  are  fixtures  in  the  mental 
world. 

We  assert  that  neither  one  nor  three  Kormal  Universities,  nor  voluntarily- 
organized  teachers'  institutes,  will  supply  the  demand  for  competent  teachers 
in  every  one  of  our  public  schools,  in  half  a  century. 

Can  any  means  be  devised,  any  successful  agency  created,  to  provide  well- 
trained  teachers  for  every  school  in  the  state?  We  believe  a  system  of  County 
Normal  Schools  —  established  by  law  —  can  be  made  the  most  effective  and  cer- 
tain agency  to  accomplish  this  much-desired  result.  We  will  briefly  present 
our  plan.  We  would  hail  with  pleasure  'An  Act  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  system  of  County  Normal  Schools  '. 

Let  the  legislature  provide: 

Ist.  That  there  shall  be  established  and  maintained,  iu  every  county  in  ths 
state,  a  county  normal  school  for  the  purpose  of  training  persons  to  teach  in 
the  common  schools. 

2d.  That  the  County  Superintendent  of  every  county  shall  organize  such 
county  normal  school,  on  the  first  Monday  in  August  in  every  year,  and  con- 
tinue the  same  during  a  term  of  four  weeks;  and  that  the  County  Superintend- 
ent shall  have  power  to  occupy  any  public  school-building,  and  use  any  appara- 
tus belonging  to  public  schools,  for  the  use  of  said  county  normal  school. 

3d.  That  every  teacher  in  the  county,  and  every  person  who  shall  file  with 
the  County  Superintendent  a  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  teacher  in 
the  public  schools,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  benefits  of  said 
school.  That  the  certificates  of  teachers  who  fail  or  neglect  to  .attend  said 
school,  and  to  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  said  school, 
stand  revoked,  unless  said  teachers  shall  furnish  good  evidence  of  their  inabil- 
ity to  attend.  That  teachers  holding  State  Certificates  shall  not  be  required  to 
become  members  of  said  school. 

4th.  That  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  appoint  an  ablk 
AND  OOMPETKNT  TEACHEH,  who  shall,  in  connectiou  with  the  County  Superintend- 
ent, conduct  said   county  normal  school,  subject  to  and  in  complianc»    with 
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rulei  and  regulations  which  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall 
praacriba.  Said  teacher  shall  receive  as  compensation  for  services  a  sum  not 
•xceading dollars,  from  the  county  treasury,  on  a  warrant  from  the  Au- 
ditor of  State. 

6th.  At  the  close  of  each  term  of  said  county  normal  school,  make  it  the  duty 
of  the  County  Superintendent  to  grant  certificates  to  such  teachers  as  may  be 
found  to  possess  the  necessary  qualifications  as  required  by  the  50th  section  of 
the  School-Law  of  this  state ;  and  provide  that,  in  addition  to  the  qualifications 
required  by  said  50th  section  of  the  School-Law,  teachers  shall  pass  an  exam- 
ination on  the  organization  and  government  of  schools,  and  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching;  and  amend  said  section  further,  so  as  to  make  first-grade 
certificates  valid  for  one  year. 

It  would  be  well  to  provide  that  An  Act  creating  a  system  of  County  Normal 
Schools  shall  take  eflfect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  adoption  by  the 
County  Court  or  Board  of  Supervisors. 

The  practical  effect  of  such  a  law  would  be  to  inspire  our  common-school 
system  with  new  life,  energy,  and  vigor.  It  would  soon  exclude  indolent  and 
incompetent  teachers  from  the  profession,  and  afford  opportunities  to  the  ener- 
getic and  industrious  to  qualify  themselves  thoroughly  for  their  work.  Incom- 
petent school-ofiicers  and  teachers  are  barriers  over  which  the  common-school 
system  can  never  pass.  They  must  be  removed,  or  the  system  in  a  measure 
fails.  A  system  of  county  normal  schools  would  not  only  free  the  state  of  in- 
competent teachers,  but  also  of  incompetent  school-officers.  It  would  compel 
the  latter,  as  well  as  the  former,  to  qualify  themselves  for  their  duties,  or  create 
a  public  sentiment  that  would  find  a  successor  at  the  next  election.  It  would 
soon  affirm  the  proposition  that  county  superintendents  should  be  qualified  to 
hold  State  Certificates,  and  make  such  certificates  very  desirable  both  to  coun- 
ty superintendents  and  teachers.  It  would  soon  be  the  only  first-grade  certifi- 
cate in  fact,  if  not  in  law. 

Our  plan  of  organization  is  simple:  it  proposes  to  use  the  buildings  and  appa- 
ratus now  the  property  of  the  public  —  to  use  the  means  on  hand.  The  ex- 
penditure of  money  would  bo  very  small,  only  the  small  amount  necessary  to 
pay  the  salary  of  one  good  teacher  for  one  month. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  term  would  be  too  short.  It  is  assumed  that 
teachers  have  studied  all  the  branches  required  by  the  law.  The  work  to  be 
accomplished  in  a  county  normal  school  should  be  to  give  teachers  a  more 
critical  and  philosophical  knowledge  of  the  subjects  required;  and  to  thor- 
oughly instruct  them  in  the  organization  and  classification  of  schools,  and  in 
the  most  approved  modes  of  governing  and  methods  of  teaching.  With  an  able 
instructor,  such  as  the  State  Superintendent  would  appoint,  very  much  could 
be  accomplished  in  a  term  of  one  month  —  perhaps  as  much  as  could  be  made 
profitable  and  practical.  The  object  of  a  county  normal  school  is  not  so  much 
to  teach  the  rudiments  of  a  common-school  education  as  to  instruct  teachers 
how  to  teach.  The  organization  of  such  schools  would  result  in  immediate 
benefit  to  all  our  common  schools.  The  system  is  simple,  thorough,  and  emi- 
nently practicable.  Our  law  requires  certain  qualifications,  without  affording 
teachers  the  facilities  for  acquiring  them.  Then  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  furnish  the  means  whereby  the  necessary  attainments  may  b« 
acquired? 

In  the  hope  of  hearing  from  other  members  of  this  association  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  I  respectfully  submit  this  topic  for  your  consideration. 
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State  Association. —  Wo  hope  and  expect  to  see  a  large  attendance  of  teach- 
ers, from  all  parts  of  our  state,  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Association  in  Peoria. 
The  Executive  Committee  have  given  us  a  -well-considered  programme  —  at 
what  expense  of  labor  and  trouble  none  know  but  those  who  have  attempted  a 
like  thankless  task.  If  now  there  shall  be  a  full  attendance  of  teachers,  of  all 
grades,  and  from  all  classes  of  schools,  coming  together  with  a  desire  for  im- 
provement, and  with  no  personal  ends  or  aims  to  subserve,  we  shall  have  a 
meeting  the  good  effects  of  which  will  be  felt  in  the  schools  of  the  state.  We 
trust  it  will  be  so. 

There  are  two  subjects  upon  the  programme  —  put  there  by  reason  of  the 
instructions  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  —  which  have  been  discussed 
once  or  twice  before  it,  and  have  received  attention  in  nearly  all  similar  meet- 
ings in  the  various  states.  We  refer  to  the  subjects  of  Compulsory  Attendance 
and  of  the  Coeducation  of  the  Sexes.  These  have  become  almost  wearisome  to 
the  mass  of  teachers,  and  yet  they,  and  more  especially  the  former,  are  worthy 
of  most  serious  and  careful  investigation  and  discussion.  They  are  questions 
Avhich,  in  spite  of  us,  will  thrust  themselves  upon  us  until  settled  upon  well- 
understood  and  acknowledged  principles.  Every  such  discussion  as  this,  if 
conducted  rightly,  helps  thus  to  settle  them.  We  believe,  from  the  names  of 
the  persons  assigned  to  present  essays  upon  these  subjects,  that  they  will  be 
discussed  with  fairness  and  ability,  and  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  a  meeting  of  edu- 
cators who  desire  to  ascertain  truth.  It  is  easy  to  present  ad-captandum  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  or  against  compulsory  education,  or  coeducation.  But  such 
arguments  are  out  of  place  at  such  a  time.  In  the  essays  and  discussions  that 
we  have  listened  to  upon  both  of  these  topics  too  many  things  seem  to  us  to 
have  been  taken  for  granted,  while  in  the  discussion  upon  the  latter  at  Gales- 
burg  there  was  an  apparent  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  audience 
to  listen  to  the  arguments  against  it, —  so  confused  was  the  real  point  at  issue 
in  their  minds.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Social-Science  Association  in 
Chicago,  we  listened  to  an  able  essay  on  Compulsory  Education;  and  yet  even 
in  this  statistics  were  used  carelessly  and  without  due  comparison  and  rectifica- 
tion. Although  the  writer  at  the  close  of  his  essay  seemed  to  be  opposed  to  com- 
pulsory education,  yet  the  bulk  of  his  essay  and  of  his  argument  were  in  favor 
of  it.  It  seems  to  us  that  there  are  several  underlying  questions  to  be  settled, 
preliminary  to  a  satisfactory  discussion. 

1.  Is  there  any  considerable  per  cent,  of  our  young  population,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  growing  up  to  maturity  without  knowledge  of  Reading,  Writing,  and 
some  of  the  principles  of  Arithmetic?  The  array  of  statistics  —  so  many  per- 
sons of  school-age,  and  only  so  many  attending  schools  —  proves  nothing  on 
this  point.  The  school-age  extends  from  6  to  21.  The  great  mass  of  children 
of  the  laboring  classes  are  at  trades  or  in  some  way  earning  their  living  by 
the  age  of  14  or  15.  How  many  from  G  to  15  years  of  age  are  out  of  school,  and 
in  ignorance? 

2.  Does  education,  in  the  countries  where  it  is  compulsory,  lessen  crime,  so 
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that  there  is  a  well-defined  dillerence  in  this  respect  between  them  and  our 
own  country?  The  statistics  from  our  state-prisons  —  most  of  which,  by  the 
way,  as  usually  given,  were  compiled  years  ago — prove  nothing  upon  thii 
point. 

These  questions,  and  others  similar,  being  settled,  we  may  then  decide 
whether  it  is  desirable  in  a  country  likt  ours  —  where  the  people  are  the  stale 
—  to  have  compulsion  over  them  in  the  matter  of  education,  or  to  arouse  them 
to  desire  it  of  themselves.  It  is  very  easy  and  very  logical  to  argue  at  once  — 
education  is  desirable;  the  state  furnishes  the  means  for  education:  therefore, 
the  state  should  require  that  those  means  be  used. — Q.  E.  D. 

So  in  the  matter  of  coeducation  of  the  sexes:  The  question  is  not  Is  woman 
the  equal  of  man  or  his  superior?  is  she  entitled  to  an  education  as  much  as 
he?  not  even  Shall  the  sexes  be  educated  in  common  schools,  high  schools, 
academies  or  seminaries  together?  not  whether  those  in  favor  of  coeducation 
esteem  woman  higher  than  those  opposed;  but,  Is  it  desirable,  and  best  for 
both  man  and  woman,  to  open  to  her  the  doors  of  our  existing  colleges,  that  the 
few  who  desire  to  attend  Harvard,  Yale,  and  such  institutions,  may  do  so,  or,  is 
it  better  to  establish  for  woman  separate  institutions,  with  equally-extended 
curriculum,  but  varying  in  some  respects,  to  meet  the  different  demands  of  the 
prospective  life  work?  This  is  a  question  for  philosophical  inquiry;  and  it 
should  be  discussed  without  prejudice  or  acrimony.  We  regard  the  question  of 
coeducation  as  one  having  but  comparatively  little  interest  for  our  State  Aaso- 
ciation.  So  far  as  the  great  mass  of  schools  is  concerned,  especially  our  common 
and  high  schools,  the  question  is  practically  settled  in  its  favor. 

A  Word  to  Teachers. —  We  should  like  to  be  able  to  visit  the  rooms  of  all  the 
teachers  our  state,  and  to  examine  the  libraries  which  they  have  accumulated. 
By  this  we  could  almost  invariably  judge  of  the  real  value  of  each  teacher  as 
an  educator;  for,  other  things  being  equal,  evidently  the  one  who  studies  most, 
in  the  line  of  his  profession,  will  succeed  best  in  the  school-room. 

The  lawyer  must  have  his  law-library,  and  without  a  good  one  he  remains  a 
pettifogger  all  his  days.  We  would  trust  no  case  involving  life  or  death,  our 
good  name,  or  even  our  property,  to  one  who  had  not  a  library  containing 
the  principal  books  of  his  profession.  So  the  physician  who  wishes  to  gain  and 
retain  the  confidence  of  the  community  must  have  and  use  the  tools  of  his  pro- 
fession.    So  it  is  with  the  clergyman.     Is  the  teacher  any  exception  ? 

And  yet  how  few  of  the  20,000  teachers  of  this  state  own  even  a  decent  gen- 
eral library,  to  say  nothing  of  a  professional  one.  How  few  of  them  even  think 
of  the  principles  underlying  the  work  they  are  called  to  do!  This  should  not 
be  80.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  teachers  that  it  is  so.  No  young  man  or  young  wo- 
man should  venture  upon  the  teacher's  calling  without  having  studied  careful- 
ly some  one  or  more  of  the  many  works  upon  teaching.  Especially  should  no 
one  undertake  to  teach  without  owning  and  studying  some  book  upon  the  sub- 
ject which  he  is  to  teach,  more  advanced  than  the  one  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupils.  It  would  seem  that  a  decent  self-respect  and  personal  pride  would  en- 
force this;  but  they  do  not.  We  know  a  person  who  for  sixteen  years  was 
called  a  successful  teacher  in  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  West,  who  in  teach- 
ing United  States  History  never  advanced  beyond  the  little  text-book  that  his 
classes  used.  Of  course,  he  became  very  perfect  in  that;  but  what  enlarged 
views  of  history  could  his  pupils  receive  from  him?  So  in  Grammar:  Home 
Tooke,  Goold   Brown,   Latham.  Harrison,  Mullisrnn,  Fowler,  etc.,  were  sealed 
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books  to  him.  So  in  Geography,  and  in  Arithmetic.  For  th«  whole  of  thosa 
years  ha  trod  the  narroAV  round  of  children's  text-books,  and  after  twenty 
years  of  constant  teaching  was  afraid  to  apply  for,  and  was  unfit  for,  a  State 
Certificate.  Nor  is  this  a  solitary  instance.  How  can  one  teach  that  of  which 
he  knows  no  more  than  the  pupil  may  know  by  the  book  used  by  both? 

We  would  earnestly  urge  teachers,  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  themselves  and  to 
their  employers,  to  study,  and  to  advance  constantly  to  higher  planes  of 
thought  and  vision.  Especially  would  we  urge  the  obligation  resting  upon 
them  to  investigate  as  far  as  possible  —  through  the  experience  and  teachings 
of  others  —  the  principles  which  underlie  teaching,  school-government,  etc. 
It  is  no  excuse  that  they  can  get  along  without  this.  Honor  and  common  hon- 
esty demand  of  them  that  they  shall  return  the  best  equivalent  possible  for  the 
wages  paid;  and  even  if  their  employers  are  so  ignorant  as  to  be  as  well  pleased 
with  slighted  work  as  with  it  thoroughly  performed,  it  is  no  excuse  or  justi- 
fication for  them.  They  have  the  time.  Scarce  any  profession  aflfords  so  much 
opportunity  for  study  and  investigation  as  does  the  teacher's.  Six  hours  con- 
stitute the  day's  work.  Allowing  eight  hours  to  sleep  and  three  hours  to  meals, 
seven  hours  are  still  left,  of  which  surely  three  may  be  emjjloyed  in  study.  But 
the  fault  is  in  the  teacher.  The  habit  of  gossiping  is  soon  acquired,  and  there 
is  none  more  difficult  to  overcome.  Then  there  are  the  evening  parties,  etc., 
which  the  young  teacher  feels  that  he  must  attend,  and  thus  time  is  frittered 
away. 

Teachers,  what  books  constitute  your  professional  library,  and  what  use  do 
you  make  of  them? 

Blackboards. —  There  is  hardly  a  thing  in  the  building  of  a  school-house 
that  is  more  diflScult  of  construction  than  the  blackboard,  yet  there  is  nothing 
which  even  a  tolerable  knight  of  the  trowel  is  more  ready  to  undertake.  There 
seems  to  be  an  idea  that  any  body  can  make  a  blackboard  from  any  thing, — 
an  idea  which  has  its  embodiment  in  the  miserable  *  surface  '  found  in  almost 
every  school-house,  on  which  no  handwriting  is  necessary  that  the  word/ai7- 
ure  be  plainl}'  read. 

This  is  all  wrong.  The  blackboard  occupies  much  the  same  place  as  the 
paper  on  which  we  write.  A  smooth,  hard  surface  is  more  desirable  in  one  case 
than  in  the  other,  because  the  board  is  a  tablet  for  permanent  use.  No  one 
would  think  of  giving  a  friend  a  sheet  of  rough  brown  paper  on  which  to  write 
a  letter.  A  poor  blackboard  is  no  better  for  the  purposes  of  the  school-room 
than  is  such  paper  for  letter-writing. 

A  good  board  should  possess  a  hard,  smooth  surface;  it  should  absorb  the 
light;  its  color  should  show  plainly  the  chalk-mark  and  be  pleasant  for  the 
eye,  and  should  be  permanent;  and  it  should  not  blister  or  scale  from  the  wall. 
To  secure  all  these  properties  is  no  easy  task,  and  depends  upon  several  condi- 
tions. So  many  and  varied  are  these,  that  the  work  of  manufacturing  them  is 
an  art  by  itself,  as  much  so  as  that  of  calcimining  or  frescoing.  In  the  latter 
the  workman  must  not  only  be  skilled,  but,  if  he  succeed,  he  must  adapt  him- 
self to  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  The  same  mixture  which  he  spreads 
with  good  eff'ect  upon  one  wall  will  be  no  more  than  a  mere  daub  upon  another. 
Such  is  a  common  experience  with  the  different  kinds  of  liquid  slating. 

Our  suggestion  is  that,  if  possible,  a  workman  of  known  ability  should  be 
secured  to  make  the  blackboards  of  a  school-room,  or,  where  this  is  not  practi- 
cable, that  the  advice  of  such  a  one  should  be  sought,  giving  him  full  particu- 
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lars  of  the  character  and  condition  of  th«  wall.     Sueh  a  e«ure«  may  eaus«   » 
little  greater  outlay  at  first,  but  it  will  be  real  economy  at  last. 

Egtpt. —  I  send  the  following  as  the  origin  of  the  term  '  Egypt '  as  applied  to 
Southern  Illinois,  with  its  correct  boundary.  The  National  Eoad,  a  macadam- 
ized turnpike  stretching  westward  ir  early  days,  at  government  expense,  to 
enable  Congressmen  from  the  remote  West  to  travel  in  fast  coaches  ten  miles 
an  hour  to  reach  the  Capital,  was  to  cross  the  state  a  little  south  of  the  line  of 
the  Terre  Haute  and  Alton  Railroad,  the  western  terminus  being  Alton.  The 
stone  was  cut  for  a  few  culverts  in  Illinois,  beyond  which  little  was  done  in 
this  state  before  the  government  changed  its  policy.  About  thirty  years  agn 
was  a  winter  remembered  by  the  old  settlers  as  the  time  of  the 'deep  snow '. 
There  were  few  settlers  in  K'orthern  Illinois  then,  but  Central  Illinois  had  im- 
portant places  and  Southern  Illinois  had  a  comparatively  large  population. 
The  deer  were  driven  by  starvation  to  the  farm-yards,  or  perished  in  vast 
numbers.  The  wolves  could  glide  along  upon  the  snow,  while  the  deer,  sink- 
ing and  impeded,  were  an  easy  prey  to  the  ravenous  beasts.  The  summer  fol- 
lowing was  quite  cold,  so  that  corn  did  not  mature  in  Central  Illinois,  and  the 
settlers  went  south  of  the  National  Road  to  procure  breadstuffs.  The  errand  of 
Jacob's  sons  suggested  the  name  for  the  fruitful  region  of  modern  times.  The 
Indian  was  still  in  the  north  part  of  the  state  when  the  name  '  Egypt'  was  ap- 
plied to  the  south  part,  and  in  these  days  it  will  be  well  to  see  that  the  region 
so  long  looked  upon  as  dark  does  not  outstrip  the  part  which  has  prided  itself 
on  being  more  enlightened.  Steam,  Free  Schools,  and  active  Christianity,  are 
as  powerful  influences  in  fruitful  Egypt  as  in  the  supposed  favored  land  of  the 
north.  Yours  trul}',  James  H.  Blodgett. 


PERSONAL    ITEMS. 


President  Hill,  of  Harvard  University,  has  resigned,  having  held  hit  office 
for  six  years.  It  is  said  that  the  presidency  has  been  tendered  to  Rev.  A.  P. 
Peabody,  who  has  the  matter  under  advisement. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  California  are  stated  to  have  elect- 
ed Gen.  Geo.  B.  McClellan  President  of  that  institution. 

Gex.  Robert  E.  Lee  is  reported  to  have  been  tendered  by  a  New-York  insur- 
ance company  the  position  of  Supervisor  of  Agencies  for  the  Southern  States, 
at  a  salary  of  $10,000  per  annum. 

On  Dk.  McCosh's  accepting  the  Presidency  uf  Princeton  College,  the  friends 
of  the  institution  bestirred  themselves  and  raised  $60,000,  the  interest  of  which 
is  devoted  to  the  President's  salary.  A  second  subscription  of  $8,000  was  then 
made  to  refit  and  refurnish  the  President's  houSe.  The  salaries  of  the  profess- 
ors were  also  raised.  At  his  inauguration,  after  listening  to  his  statement  of 
the  need  of  a  Gymnasium,  Robt.  Bonner  and  Mr.  Marquaud,  of  New  York,  eacli 
contributed  §10,000  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Henry  "Wells,  the  founder  of  the  Wells  Seminary  for  young  ladies  at 
Aurora,  Cayuga  county,  New  York,  has  lately  purchased  for  the  use  of  that  in- 
stitution the  complete  and  elaborate  set  of  philosophical  apparatus  once  the 
jjroperty  of  the  Sjiingler  Institute. 
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Wn-iiiAM  W.  Corcoran  has  given  $6i),000  to  establish,  in  Washington,  a  horn* 
for  poor  and  elderly  females. 

GoLDWiN  Smith,  though  in  feeble  health,  has  gone  to  assume  his  duties  at  Cor- 
nell University. 


EDUCATIONAL  ITEMS  AND  STATISTICS. 

OUR  OWN  STATE. 

Chicago. —  By  a  recent  school-census  there  are  found  to  be  in  this  city  64,787 
persons  between  the  ages  of  0  and  21  years.  Of  these  627  are  colored. 
The  total  population  of  the  city  is  found  to  be  252,054.  The  committee  of  the 
School  Board  appointed  to  recommend  further  legislation  call  for  authority  to 
raise  $1,000,000  additional,  for  erection  of  school-buildings,  purchasing  grounds, 
etc Reportfor  October. — Total  enrollment,  24,529;  average  number  belong- 
ing, 22,316;  average  daily  attendance,  21,745;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  97.8; 
number  of  tardinesses,  6,722.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  statistics  that  of  the 
number  of  persons  of  school-going  age  in  the  city  40,258  are  not  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools.  Making  all  due  allowance  for  those  attending  private 
schools,  those  over  14  years  of  age,  but  comparatively  few  of  whom  are  to  be 
found  in  school,  it  still  shows  a  very  large  and  alarming  proportion  of  the 
school  population  not  in  attendance  upon  school. 

Bloomington. —  The  schools  here  are  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  there 
being  500  or  600  applicants  in  excess  of  seats.  The  Board  of  Education  are 
laboring  hard  to  remedy  this  difficulty.  A  new  high-school  building,  to  cost 
$35,000  and  to  accommodate  about  400  pupils,  is  nearly  inclosed,  and  a  ward 
school-house,  which  will  cost  $30,000  and  seat  about  500  pupils,  is  well  under 
way.  Another  building  is  to  be  commenced  as  soon  as  possible.  This  healthy 
condition  of  the  schools  is  largely  due  to  the  energetic  Superintendent,  S.  M. 
Etter,  Esq.,  and  his  wide-awake  corps  of  teachers.  The  average  number  be- 
longing in  school  now  is  1498.  The  per  cent,  of  attendance  for  November  was 
97J^.     Number  of  teachers,  28. 

St.  Clair  County  Institute  held  a  live-days  session  at  Belleville,  commenc- 
ing Monday,  Nov.  9.  Through  the  assiduous  efforts  of  the  County  Superintend- 
ent, Jas.  P.  Slade,  Esq.,  the  attendance  was  large,  there  being  present  120 
teachers,  100  of  whom  were  allowed  full  pay  by  their  directors  for  the  week. 
[Editorially  we  venture  to  assert  that  the  expenditure  was  as  profitable  for  the 
schools  as  that  of  any  other  equal  sum  which  said  directors  will  make.]  The 
teachers  of  the  city  schools,  aided  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  had  secured  free 
entertainment  for  the  members  in  the  houses  of  the  generous-hearted  citizens 
of  the  place.  The  institute  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  Mr.  Slade  as  Presi- 
dent and  James  McQuilkin  as  Secretary.  The  exercises  were  largely  in  charge 
of  Prof.  Hewett,  of  Normal .  President  Ally n,  of  Lebanon,  was  present  a  portion 
of  the  time,  and  gave  some  excellent  practical  exercises.  Methods  of  recitation 
in  various  branches  were  illustrated  by  the  teachers  of  the  city  schools,  using 
classes  of  children  brought  in  for  the  purpose.  An  interesting  variety  was 
added  to  the  occasion  by  the  presentation  by  Mr.  Bunsen,  President  of  the  City 
Board  of  Education  and  a  veteran  teacher,  of  his  method  of  teaching  Reading. 
With  some  spirited  discussions  and  admirable  essays  introduced  between  the 
other  exercises,  the  day  sessions  lacked  not  in  interest  or  profit  to  all.  Even- 
ing lectures  were  delivered  by  Prof.  Hewett,  on  the  True  View  of  Education  : 
by  President  Allyn,  on  The  Duii/of  a  Free  People  to  Educate;  by  President  Ed- 
wards, on  The  Lights  arid  Shadows  of  a  Teacher's  Life;  and  by  Major  Merwin, 
of  St.  Louis.  The  usual  resolutions,  grateful  and  congratulatory,  were  passed, 
and  the  institute  closed  one  of  the  most  profitable  sessions  it  has  ever  held. 

Princeton  High  School  reports  184  pupils  for  October,  an  attendance  of  97  per 
cent.,  and  99  per  cent,  in  punctuality.  Eive  teachers.  Princeton  Public  Schools 
for  the  same  month  report  an  average  of  558  pupils,  and  an  attendance  of  95>2' 
per  cent.     One  superintendent,  and  11  assistant  teachers. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS 

(121)  We  have  esaniined  this  book  with  much  pleasure,  rhysiology  and  Hy- 
giene are  not  by  any  means  studied  as  they  ought  to  bo  in  our  schools  gener- 
ally, iior,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  arc  teachers  as  familiar  with  the  principles  ol' 
either  as  they  should  be.  Perhaps  this  is,  in  part,  the  fault  of  the  text-books 
most  accessible  to  them.  They  can  not  be  expected  to  become  specialists  in 
these  departments,  nor  to  be  familiar  with  the  more  extended  and  technical 
works  upon  these  subjects.  They  are  confined,  most  generally,  in  their  inves- 
tigations and  studies,  to  the  ordinary  school-manuals  which  they  use  in  in- 
structing their  pupils.  These  should,  therefore,  give  facts  and  principles  in 
clear,  plain  language,  with  copious  illustratijjns,  and  with  as  little  technicality 
as  possible.  We  do  not  mean  that  all  technical  terms  should  be  avoided,  foi- 
this  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable.  Dr.  Dalton  has  attempted  this,  and,  wc 
think,  has  succeeded  admirably.  In  our  judgment,  his  book  will  be  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  class-room,  and  it  will  certainly  be  of  great  interest  and  value  to 
teachers.  It  is  a  book  that  can  be  read  with  interest,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  most.  We  would  recommend  all  teachers  to  examine  this  work  if 
they  have  classes  in  the  study. 

(122)  Pkof.  Hakkness's  Latin  Grammar  and  Keader  have  met  with  almost 
unexampled  success.  They  are  now  used  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
schools  in  the  United  States  where  the  Latin  language  is  taught,  and  have  met 
with  much  commendation  from  scholars.  To  all  who  use  his  grammar,  and 
who  practice  their  pupils  in  writing  Latin  —  as  what  thorough  teacher  does 
not?  —  his  Latin  Composition  will  be  a  great  boon.  Prof.  H.  avoids  the  com- 
mon error  of  giving  a  new  set  of  rules  to  be  learned,  with  new  explanations, 
etc.,  but  refers  the  pupil  to  his  Grammar  for  all  rules,  etc.  The  work  consists 
of  three  parts:  the  first  being  elementary,  and  intended  as  a  companion  to  the 
Reader,  the  second  for  the  subsequent  stages  of  preparation  for  college,  and  the 
third  for  the  earlier  portion  of  a  collegiate  course  of  study.  Throughout  the 
work  English  sentences  are  given  to  be  translated  into  Ciceronian  Latin,  while 
opposite  each  stands  Cicero's  own  expression  of  the  same  thought.  Of  course, 
if  these  are  carefully  studied,  and  the  dillerences  of  idiom,  etc.,  exjdained. 
there  can  be  no  better  guide  to  the  pupil.  We  advise  all  teachers  who  use  the 
author's  Grammar,  and  whose  pupils  have  made  any  progress  in  the  Header, 
to  put  them  at  once  into  the  Prose  Composition.  It  is  the  best  work  of  the 
kind  we  have  seen. 

(128)  This  book  is  an  attempt  to  present  to  the  young  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Mythology  stripped  of  its  grossness  and  sensuality,  and  to  exhibit  the  true 
poetry  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  ancient  mythological  fables.  In  other 
words,  it  is  an  application  of  the  principle  of  interpretation,  of  which  Max 
Miiller  is  the  chief  exponent,  which  traces  the  mythological  tales  of  Greece 
and  Rome  back  to  their  liome  in  the  East,  where  they  took  their  rise  as  person- 
ifications of  daily  natural  jihenomcna.  The  text  of  200  pages  is  in  the  form  of 
question  and  answer,  and,  although,  of  course,  all  the  minuti.e  of  mythology 
can  not  be  brought  forward,  yet  the  most  interesting  tales,  and  those  of  most 
frequent  occurrence  in  general  reading,  are  handled  in  a  manner  to  give  a  very 
lifelike  and  vivid  conception  to  the  reader.  The  ordinary  account  is  lirst  given, 
and  then  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  it  according  to  the  above  mode  of 
interpretation.  The  book  is  a  fascinating  and  valuable  one;  and  by  this 
method  even  the  ordinary  mythology  will  be  much  better  retained  by  the 
young  pupil  than  by  the  usual  mode  of  study.  We  would  advise  classical 
students,  and  all  teachers  who  have  occasion  for  a  text-book  on  mythology,  to 
make  trial  of  this. 

(121)  BooKsof  questions  and  answers  upon  History  and  Science,  although  they 
are  not  generally  suitable  for  school  text-books,  yet  have  their  value  as  convey- 
ing condensed  and  definite  information  upon  subjects  that  would  otherwise  de- 
mand wide  research  and  extended  scholarshi  ji.    They  are  of  special  value  for  re- 

(.121)  A  Tkeatisk  ox  I'liY.siOLoii V  ASM)  7lY(iiKNE.  15.V  .1.  ('.  IJaltoii,  M.T").,  Prof,  ori'hvsiolo- 
K.v  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  SurReons,  New  York.  lIan"'r>V:  Brothers,  New'York. 

fi«)  iNTHODrcTiox  TO  Latin-  CoMi-o^rnoif.  By  Albert  Iliirknes-s.  X).  Appleton  <fe  Co., 
Mew  York. 

ii23)  A  Mani'al  of  MvTnoi.0(i v.  By  Bi'v.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Oxfor.l.  I.ey- 
puldt  &  Holt,  New  York. 

'i2«)  Cjiambkus's  iIisCELLA.s-i:i)is  gi"  KSTicNs.    J.  1!.  T.iiipiiicod  <t  (.'o.,  PhiUuleljiliia. 
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views,  enabling  one  to  recall  the  chief  points  of  any  study  previously  pursued,  anfl 
thus  to  keep  it  fixed  in  the  mind.  Among  the  most  valuable  "that  we  have 
)ioticed  are  the  Muicellaneoius  Questions  %tpon  /Science.  Literature,  and  the  Arts, 
issued  by  the  noted  Edinburgh  publisher.  Chambers,  and  now  republished  in 
a  neat  form  by  Lippincott  &  Co.  Here,  condensed  into  187  pages,  is  an  im- 
mense amount  of  information  upon  the  above  subjects.  A  skillful  teacher 
i;ould  make  advantageous  use  of  it  in  the  way  of  general  exercises. 

(12;)  QuACKENBOs's  School  Histories  of  the  United  States  have  been  received 
with  general  favor  by  teachers  who  have  used  them.  This  elementary  history 
—  which,  by  the  way,  is  amply  sufficient  for  grammar-school  pupils  —  ha's 
been  revised  and  brought  down  to  July  of  the  present  year.  Too  many  of  our 
school  histories  are  written  in  language  entirely  above  the  class  of  pupils  for 
whom  they  are  compiled,  and  with  a  stjie  dry  as  can  well  be  employed.  These 
faults  are  avoided  in  a  good  degree  in 'this  little  volume.  The  narration  is 
made  interesting, —  as  a  story, —  and,  judging  from  our  own  children,  pupils 
will  not  only  study  the  book  for  their  recitations,  but  read  it  for  their  pleasure. 

('-•«)  We  can  not  better  convey  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  this  work  than  bj' 
(juoting  the  author's  own  words.  "The  system  proposed  is  what,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  politicians,  would  be  called  conservative,  retaining  all  that  is  valuable 
in  the  earlier  grammarians,  and  departing  from  them  only  so  far  as  necessity, 
or  a  rational  expediency,  seems  to  authorize  and  require.  Old  divisions  and 
old  names  have  been  retained  as  far  as  possible,  the  changes  and  improvements 
consisting  in  the  omission  of  what  is  unnatural  and  useless,  rather  than  in  the 
introduction  of  novelties."  From  an  examination  of  the  author's  system,  we 
are  satisfied  that  no  book  of  equal  size  contains  as  many  new  and  sensible  ideas 
as  this,  or  will  give  the  teacher  as  many  valuable  hints  in  teaching  its  subject 
to  his  pupils.  w. 

('2')  Though  independent  of  any  series,  this  Reader  is  specially  adapted  for 
an  intermediate  number  of  the  one  already  published  by  the  same  house,  its 
selections  are  from  the  writings  of  the  best  authors  in  children's  literature,  and 
are  arranged  so  as  to  secure  a  systematic  advancement  of  the  pupil  in  this 
study.  In  its  typographical  appearance  the  book  is  neat  and  substantial,     w. 

C™)  The  author  of  this  little  book  has  stated  its  aim  and  scope  so  concisely 
and  clearly  in  his  preface  that  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  present  a  few  ex- 
tracts. "  Thousands  of  boys  are  allowed  to  leave  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
or  sixteen  years,  and  are  sent  into  the  carpenter's  shop,  the  machine-shop, 
the  millwright's,  or  the  surveyor's  office,  stufted  to  repletion  with  Interest  and 
Discount,  but  so  utterly  ignorant  of  the  merest  elements  of  Geometry  that  they 
could  not  find  the  centre  of  a  circle  already  described,  if  their  lives  depended 

upon  it The  error  here  is  fundamental.     In  stead  of  teaching  the 

elements  of  all  branches,  we  teach  elementary  branches  much  too  exhaustive- 
ly  The  elements  of  Geometry  are  much  easier   to   learn,  and 

are  of  more  value  when  learned,  than  advanced  Arithmetic;  and,  if  a  boy  is  to 
leave  school  with  merely  a  grammar-school  education,  he  would  be  better  pre- 
pared for  the_  active  duties  of  life  with  a  little  Arithmetic  and  some  Geometry 
than  with  more  Arithmetic  and  no  Geometry."  After  a  quite  careful  examin- 
ation of  the  book,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  author  has  completely  vindicated 
the  right  of  his  science  to  a  place  among  the  branches  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion. His  method  of  presenting  his  subject  is  simple,  natural,  and  progressive. 
The  pupil  will  find  no  greater  obstacles  in  his  way  than  in  the  elementary  por- 
tions of  Arithmetic,  while  he  finds  another  avenue  ojiened  to  him  for  his  in- 
tellectual development.  We  commend  the  book,  not  only  as  a  successful  treatise 
of  its  subject,  but  for  the  directness  with  which  it  proceeds  to  its  work.        w. 

(1*)  The  service  which  Mrs.  Mann  has  rendered  to  civilization  by  the  trans- 

(135)  QuACKEKBos's  Klkmextarv  HisTOKY  OF  THE  United  States.    D.  Appleton  &C'o., 

New  York. 
,126)  TheCommok-Sc'hoolGkammar.    Designed  for  Preparatory  Schools.    By  Wm.  Bentley 
rowle.    K.  .T.  Hale  <fe  Son,  New  York.    1-16  pages,  12ino. 
')  The  Independekt  Fourth  Reader.    By  J.  Madison  "Watson,  author  of  the  National 


rowle.    K.  .T.  Hale  <fe  Son,  New  York.    1-16  pages,  12ino. 
The  Independekt  Foitrth  Reader.    By  J.  Madison 

Headers,  etc.    A.  S.  Barnes  <fc  Co.,  New  York ;  D.  W.  Proctor,  (.'hicago.    240  pages,  12mo. 
'MJ  First  IiEssons  in  Geometry,  Objectively  PitESENTEC    By  BernhardJMarks.  Prin- 


cipal of  Lincoln  School,  San  Francisco.    Ivison,  Phinney,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
S.  C.  Griggs  <fe  Co.,  C'hicago.    LW  pages,  12rao. 

I-'*')  IJFEINTHE  ABBENTlNEREPUBIilCIXTHEnAYSOF     THE    TVBAXr8;or,    ClviUzOtlon 

and  Barharistn.    From  the  Spanish  of  Domingo  F.  Saimlcnto.   J.L.I).,  by  Mrs.  Iloracs 
Mann,    llnrd  &  Houghton,  New  York.    40<)  pages,  I2n)0. 
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lation  of  Mr.  Sarmieuto's  -work  is  akin  to  that  of  the  discoverer  who  reveals 
the  wealth  of  unknown  lands.  From  no  other  source  do  we  receive  so  full  and 
reliable  a  history  of  the  struggles  by  which  the  people  of  a  groat  country 
have  gradually  raised  themselves  from  a  condition  of  anarchy  to  a  place  among 
the  free  governments  of  the  earth.  We  are  here  furnished  with  an  important 
chapter  in  the  hiistory  of  civilization,  written  by  one  who  has  been  a  promi- 
nent actor  in  all  its  principal  events,  and  a  philosophical  observer  of  the  men 
and  motives  which  have  at  different  times  held  sway  over  his  country.  To 
those  who  have  watched  the  course  of  the  author,  as  the  minister  to  this  coun- 
try from  the  Argentine  Kepublic  during  the  last  few  years,  the  biographical 
sketch  which  it  contains  will  be  of  great  interest.  There  is  a  charm  in  Col. 
Sarmiento's  life,  from  his  boyhood  in  a  poor  cottage,  through  his  youth  as  a 
student,  and  afterward  a  soldier,  and  an  exile,  always  strongly  sympathizing 
with  the  cause  of  progress,  which  )iot  only  fascinates  the  attention,  but  which 
develops  into  a  hearty  admiration  of  the  noble  qualities  of  the  man.  As  the 
leading  advocate  of  the  cause  of  public  schools  in  his  own  country,  to  which  he 
has  transferred  the  systems  of  the  United  States,  and  also  for  the  interest  he 
has  taken  in  the  advancement  of  education  with  us,  his  history  will  be  espe- 
cially interesting  to  teachers.  w. 

(230)  The  Book -Buyer,  a  summary  of  American  and  Foreign  Literature,  is 
published  monthly  by  the  Avell-known  firm  of  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  who  will 
send  it  for  a  year  to  any  address  on  the  receipt  of  25  cents  to  prepay  postage. 
It  contains  monthly  summaries  of  the  principal  English  publications,  and 
announcements  of  the  publications  of  the  firm.  In  addition,  it  gives  full  lists, 
with  prices,  of  English  books  to  be  obtained  through  the  importing  house  of 
Scribner,  Welford  &  Co.,  and  is  altogether  very  valuable  for  a  purchaser  uf 
books,  or  for  one  who  wishes  to  have  some  knowledge  of  what  is  being  done 
in  the  world  of  letters. 

(131)  New  School-Register. —  We  have  been  shown  specimen  pages  of  a  Class- 
Book  designed  by  0.  S.  Cook,  Esq.,  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  successful 
teachers  in  the  state.  It  is  intended  for  use  in  noting  the  Attendance,  Deport- 
}aent  and  Scholarship  records  of  a  pupil.  One  of  its  best  features  is  the  plan 
by  which  the  average  in  each  study  can  be  kept  distinct  from  that  of  every 
other,  while  the  whole  can  be  easily  combined  when  desirable. 

(132)  j>(ir  7iobilefra(i-U7».  We  feel  that  we  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  these 
books.  They  are  exhaustive  of  the  subject  upon  which  they  treat.  We  can 
give  no  higher  praise  than  to  recommend  them  to  every  teacher  in  the  state. 

s, 

(133)  This  publication  is  deserA'edly  a  great  favorite  with  the  children.  Its 
clear  type,  spirited  illustrations,  and  pleasant  stories,  seem  to  meet  their  wants, 
and  they  are  loud  in  their  commendations.  It  is  published  at  the  extremely 
low  price  of  75  cents  a  year,  and  is  well  worth  the  money. 

(131)  In  addition  to  the  usual  tables  found  in  almanacs,  there  are  in  this 
pamphlet  numerous  illustrations  —  those  of  game-birds  very  line  —  and  sever- 
al pages  of  instructive  miscellaneous  reading.  The  paper  is  tinted,  and  the 
typography  is  excellent.  w. 

("5)  One  of  the  best  steps  toward  supplying  the  American  people  with  cheaj) 
and  meritorious  reading  is  the  publication  of  the  cheap  editions  of  the  standard 
authors  of  English  literature.  The  one  of  the  Waverley  Novels  before  us  is  the 
fifteenth  of  a  series  of  twenty-five,  which  will  embrace  the  whole  list.  It  is 
printed  in  neat,  clear  type,  and  in  convenient  form  for  the  library.  w. 

(™)  This  is  No.  .319  of  the  publishers'  Library  of  Select  Novels.  It  will  be 
found  pleasant  reading  for  an  occasional  leisure  hour.  w. 

(ISO)  The  BooK-BrYEU.    32  pa^es.    Clias.  Scribnerife  C'o.,Po4  Broadway,  New  York. 

(182)  Whitney's  Lanouage  and  the  Stuhv  of  Laxguage.   Hchele  i)K  Veue's  Stcdieu 
IK  ENOLisit.    Charles  Scribner  <fc  Co.,  Npw  York. 

(183)  The  Little  Chief.    Monthly.    16  pages,  small  quarto.    75  cents  a  year.    A.  C.  Short- 
rldge,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

ii»*)  Api'letoxs' ii.LDSTKATEn  Almanac  KOK  |1869.    D.  Appleton  «&  Co.,  New  York  ;  8.  C. 

Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago.    Price  ;iO  cents. 
1 133)  Peveril  of  THE  PEAK.    1).  Appleton  &  Co. ,  Ncw  York ;  S.  C.  Griggs  <fc  Co.,  Chicago. 

Price  25  cents. 
( las'!  The  BRAMLEI0H8  OF  Bishop's  Folly.    Ilarppr  *  Brothers.  X«w   v«rk  :  «.  V.  urige* 

A  Co.,  Cblcago.    l»S  pagw.    Prir«  *>  eonte. 


BERTHOLD    AUERBACH, 

.ViiilTor    of    'On    tlie    Heigh.ts,"    etc. 


THE    rtlBLISHEKS    OF 


Littell's  Living  Age 

Tiike  pleasure  in  announcing  that  by  arrangement  -with  the  Boston  publishers  of  Auerbach's 
works,  they  will  begin  immediately  in  "The  Living  Age"  the  publication  of  his  new  and  great 
work, 

The  Country -House  on  the  Rhine, 

which  is  now  appearing  serially  in  Germany. 

The  author's  last  work,  "  On  the  Heights,"  lias  been  pronounced  the  finest  German  novel 
since  Goethe's  '•  AVilhelra  Mcister." 

"  Auerbach  is  thought  by  many  to  bo  the  first  writer  of  fiction  living." — iV.  K  Evening  Post. 

"  Among  the  living  European  novelists,  Auerbach  holds  a  preeminent  rank." — iV.  1".  Tribune. 

"The  leading  German  novelist  of  these  days." — JVeiw  Haven  Palladium. 

"On  the  Heights,"  is  the  most  remarkable  novel  that  has  come  to  us  from  the  homa  of  Goetha 
during  the  present  century."— iVorttern  Monthly,  jl/ay.  1S6S. 

"One  of  the  few  great  works  uf  the  age." — John  G.  Saie,  in  Alban;/  Argus. 

THE  COUNTRY-HOUSE  ON  THE  RHINE 

promises  to  be  a  master-piece  of  the  author,  and  will  derive  additional  interest  from  the  fact  that 
its  theme  is  to  be  partly  American.  The  publication  will  be  begun  in  the  number  of  The  Livino 
AfiE  for  Nov.  21st,  and  will  be  continued  from  week  to  week  until  completed. 

THE  LIVING  AGE  FKEE  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  YEAR. 

To  new  subscribers,  remitting  their  subscriptions  for  the  year  1869,  we  will  send  The  Living 
AOE  from  the  beginning  of  this  Romance  to  the  1st  of  January  next/ree  of  charge. 

LITTELL^S    LIVING    AGE 

■Will,  on  January  1st  next,  enter  upon  its 

OTVE     IIXJ1VI3K.EOTH     >  0LXJ3J:E. 

ft  has  received  the  commendation  of  Judge  Story,  Chancellor  Kent,  President  Adams,  Histori- 
ans Sparks,  Prescott,  Brancroft,  and  Ticknor,  Kev.  Henry  Ward  Beeeher,  and  many  others ;  and 
it  admittedly  "continues  to  stand  at  the  head  of  its  class." 

It  contains  the  best  Reviews,  Criticisms,  Tales,  Fugitive  Poetry,  Scientific,  Biographical,  His- 
torical, and  Political  Information,  gathered  from  the  entire  body  of  English  Periodical  Literature, 
and  forming  four  handsome  volumes  every  year,  of  immediate  interest,  and  solid,  permanent  value. 

IT  IS  ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY, 

Giving  fifty-two  numbers  of  sixty-four  pages  each,  or  more  than  Three  ThousaufI  double- 
column  octavo  pages  of  reading  matter  yearly. 

EXTRACTS    FROM    NOTICES, 

From  Rev.  Henry  ^Vard  Beccher,  May.  1867. 
••  Were  I,  in  view  of  all  the  competitors  that  are  now  in  the  field,  to  choose.  I  should  certainly 
choose  The  Living  Age.    .    .     .     Nor  is  there,  fn  any  library  that  I  know  of,  so  much  instructive 
and  entertaining  reading  in  the  same  number  of  volumes." 

From  the  New-York  Times:. 
"The  taste,  judgment,  and  wise  tact  displayed  in  the  selection  of  articles  are  above  all  praise, 
because  they  have  never  been  equaled." 

From  the  PhUadelphia,  Inquirer. 
"A  constant  reader  of  '  I.ittell '  is  ever  enjoying  literary  advantages  obtainable  through  no  oth- 
f  r  source." 

From  the  Philadelphia  Press,  18C8. 
"The  Living  .\qe  continues  to  stand  at  the  he.ad  <'f  its  class." 

From  the  Kichviond  Whig. 
"  If  a  man  were  to  read  Littell's  magazine  regularly,  and  read  nothing  else,  he  would  be  well 
informed  on  all  prominent  subjects  in  the  general  field  of  human  knowledge." 
From  the  Chicago  Daily  liepuhUcan. 
"  Littell's  Living  Age  is  the  oldest,  and  by  far  the  best,  concentration  of  choice  periodical  lit- 
erature printed  in  this  country." 

PI  BI.ISHED  WEEKI.Y,  AT  SS.OO  A  YEAR,  FREE  OF  POSTAGE. 
An  extra  copy,  or  a  set  of  IIohne's  Introduction  to  the  Bible,  unabridged,  in  four  large  vol- 
umes, cloth,  sent  gratis  to  any  one  getting  up  a  Club  of  Five  New  Subscribers.    For  other  Club 
Tsrms,  send  for  Circular.    Amees*  UTTEEIi  A  GAT, 

3Q  liROMFisu  Street  Bostoix. 


SOMETHIXO    :^EW    AXD    YAIiUABIiE. 

ANALYSIS    OP    THE: 

Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

n  Y    <'  A  Is  V  I  X    T  O  W  X  S  E  X  I>  . 


A  CIIARTiof  .12  pages,  IJ  x  20  inches  each ;  printed  in  large,  dear  type,  so  as  to  be  easily  read  at  a 
dixtance  ot  twenty  feet  from  the  eye.  It  is  mounted  on  a  single  roller,  so  as  to  be  suspended  on  the 
wall  of  a  School-room,  for  the  use  of  Teacher  and  Pupil. 

The  entire  matter  of  the  Constitution  is  arranged  in  Tables;' each  table  containing  an  exhaustire 
collection  of  such  elements  as  properly  belong  to  it,  and  suggested  by  its  title.  This  ANALYSIS  may 
be  used  either  in  connection  with  or  without  the  test-book. 

A  copy  of  this  CHART  can  be  used  with  great  interest  and  profit  by  every  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE, 
and  in  every  CLASSROOM  where  children  over  12  years  old  are  taught;  and  it  would  be  invaluable 
aa  a  work  uf  reference  in  every  Lyceum,  Law,  Goyerxmeni  and  Editor's  Office.    Price  $6.00. 


Analysis  of  Civil  Groyernment, 

DESIGNED    TO   ACCOMPANY    THE 

"A^AIiYSIS    OF    THE    C'OXSTITrTIOX." 

In  Cloth,  l2mo,  340  Parjcs.    Price  .$1.50. 


In  this  work  the  subject  of  Civil  Government  is  presented  Analytically,  and  is  the  first  work  pub- 
lished pretending  to  give  a  topical  and  tabular  arrangement  of  the  principles  of  our  government. 

We  are  confident  that  the  Teacher  and  Educator  will  find  in  this  work  a  larger  amount  of  facts, 
and  more  useful  information,  and  so  presented,  as  to  be  better  adapted  for  a  popular  class-book, 
than  any  other  work  yet  presented  to  tlie  public. 


MARKS' 
First  Lessons  in  Geometry, 

OBJEf'TIVKl.V  I'TlKsF'.X'rKl),  and  (lesii,'iied  for  the  use  of  I'riniary  d.-isscs  in  Oram  mar  School*, 
Academies,  <fcc. 

Ill    <'lotIi,    I2ino,    156    Pagres.    Price    81.00. 


This  little  book  is  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  large  classes,  aud  with  reference  to  b* 
ing  used  also  by  teachers  who  have  themselves  no  knowledge  of  Geometry. 

It  is  held  that  this  science  should  be  taught  in  all  Primary  and  Graniniitr  Schools,  for  the  same 
reasons  that  apply  to  all  other  branches. 

The  elements  of  Geometry  are  much  easier  to  learn,  and  are  of  more  value  when  learned,  than  ad- 
vanctil  Arithmetic;  and  if  a  boy  is  to  leave  school  with  merely  a  Grammar-school  education,  he  would 
be  better  prepared  for  the  active  duties  of  life  with  a  Utile  Arithmetic,  and  some  Geometry,  than  with 
7f»or«  Arithmetic,  and  no  Geometry. 

4S"  Copies  will  be  sent  by  mail,  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  seventy-five  cents.  A  liberal  discount 
made  on  fint  supply  for  introduction. 

>8^  Correspondence  and  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Address  the  Publisher.^, 

IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  00., 

47  A  4tt  Greene  St.,  Xew-York. 

ED.  COOK,  (General  T^'estern  Ageut, 

Care  of  3.  C.  GRIGGi  &  CO,  Chicago. 


Educational  Text  Books, 


PGBLISHED   P,Y 


IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

47  and  49  Greene  St.,  New  York. 
H.    C    GMMG^OS    &    Oo.,   Cliica^o. 


No  Skries  op  School  Books  ever  offered  to  the  public  hare  attained  so  wide  a  circulation  in  so  short  a 
time,  or  received  the  approval  and  indorsement  of  so  many  competent  and  reliable  Educators,  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  as 

The  American  Educational  Series. 

Among  the  most  prominent  books  of  this  POPULAR  SERIES,  are  the  following,  viz : 

The  Union  Readers  and  Spellers. 

The  Vmos  Readers  are  not  a  revision  of  any  former  series  of  SANDERS'S  READERS.  They  are  en- 
tirely new  in  matter  and  illustrations,  and  have  been  prepared  with  great  care. 

In  Orthography  and  Orthoepy  this  series  conforms  entirely  to  Webster's  Newlt  Illustrated  and  Rk- 
visKD  Dictionaries,  recently  published. 
The  llnioii  Readers  and  Spellers  gained  in  circulation  for  the  year  ending 

January,  1866,  over  the  preceding  year 75,310  vol*!. 

And  the  year  ending  January,  1867,  shows  an  additional  gain  of 115,39tt  void. 

And  January,  1868,  shows  a  still  larger  increase  of. 345,000  vols. 

The  above  statement  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  this  Series  is  held  by  the  educa- 
tional men  of  the  country. 

ROBINSON'S  COMPLETE  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES, 

With  the  improvements  and  additions  recently  made,  this  Series  is  the  most  complete,  scientific  and 
practical  of  the  kind  published  in  this  country.  The  books  are  graded  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  Interme- 
diate, Grammar,  Normal  and  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges. 

Tbe  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures,  full,  practical  and  greatly  simplified, 
has  been  added  to  the  Written  Arithmetics. 

JtOBINS02f'S  S£:J[iIi:S  has  already  acquired  an  annual  sale  of  nearly  Salf  a  Million,  and 
are  rapidly  increasing. 

NEW  SERIES  OF  GRAMMAES, 

By  SIMON  KERL,  A.  M. 

¥or  simplicity  and  clearness,  for  comprehensive  research  and  minute  analysis,  for  freshness,  scientific 
method,  and  practical  utility,  this  series  of  English  Grammars  is  unrivaled  by  any  other  yet  published. 
First  lieSSOns  in  [English  Grammar.    Designed  as  an  introduction  to 

tha  Common  School  Grammar. 
Common  School  Grammar.     A  simple,  thorough,  and  practical  Grammar 

of  the  English  Language. 
Comprehensive  Grammar.     To  be  used  as  a  hook  of  reference. 

Colton's  Geographies. 

This  Series  is  one  of  the  most  full,  practical,  and  satisfactory  ever  published.  The  Maps  are  all  drawn 
on  a  uniform,  system  of  scales,  so  as  to  present  the  relative  sizes  of  the  different  countries  at  a  glance. 


Wells'  Scientific  Series. 

These  books  embody  the  latest  researches  in  physical  science;  and  excel  in  their  lucid  style,  numerous 
facts,  copious  illustrations  (over  700),  and  practical  applications  of  science  to  the  arts  of  every-day  life. 

Science  of  Common  Things,  Principles  of  Chemistry, 

Natural  Philosophy.  \  First  Principles  of  Geology. 


Webster's  School  Dictionaries. 

This  popular  Series  is  veir  justlv  regarded  as  the  only  National  standard  authoiify  in  ORTHOGRAPHY. 
DEFINITION,  and  PRONUNCIATION.  At  least  rocR-riFTHS  of  all  the  School  Books  published  in  thi< 
country  own  Webster  as  their  standard. 

NEW  EDIIIOyS  of  the  Primary,  Common  School,  Hiffh  School,  A.eadetnie  and 
f'ounting-llouse  Dictionaries  have  been  issued,  containing  important  additions  and  improtement*. 
and  cnpiomly  illustralerl. 

Thrj-  are  recommended  by  the  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  of  TWENTY-THREK  STATES. 


THE  yDW  STAXDARD  EDITION  OF  THE 

SPENCERIAN  COPY-BOOKS; 

Revised,  Improved,  and  Newly  Enlarged. 

fl®-  This  syslcn  is  tauglit  in  nine-tenths  of  all  the  Xonnal  Schools  in  the  United  Siutts. 
JtS°  One  fact  will  show  the  estimation  in  which  this  system  is  held  by  the  Public.    For  two  years,  end- 
ing .Ian.  Ist.  1867.  this  Series  increased  in  circulation  oS.O'JS  doz.,  or  nearly  a  half-inillion  of  books. 

Over  One  Million  are  Sold  annnally. 

The  style  of  Penmauship  is  peculiarly  suited  to  Business;  hence  it  is  taught  in  all 

the  COMiMEEOIAL    COLLEGES. 


Spencerian  Double  Elastic  Steel  Pens. 

They  are  used  in  all  of  the  principal  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGES  in  the  United  States,  and  pro 
nonnced  by  Accountants,  Teachers,  Officials  and  Correspondents  the  BEST  PENS  manufactured. 
Sample  Cards,  containing  all  the  fourteen  Numbers,  price  25  cents.    A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


A  Mannal  of  Inor|[>^anic  Chemistry.    Arranged  to  facilitate  the  Ex- 

perimeutal  Vimonstralion  of  the  facts  of  the  science.    In  cloth,  12mo.     645  pages. 

Robinson's   l>i<rerential   and   Integral   C'aleulns.     For  High 

Schools  and  Colleges.    In  sheep,  Svo.,  472  pages. 

Kiddle's  Xew  Manual  of  the  Elements  of  Astronomy.    Brought 

down  to  the  year  ISOS. 

C'olton'S  Common  School  Cieography.     Illustrated  by  numerous  En- 
gravings, and  twenty-two  Maps.    Quarto. 
l*aradise  liOSt.     A  School  Edition,  with  Explanatory  Notes. 
Townsend's  Analysis   of  the    Constitntion  of   the  United 

states.    A  Chart,  of  '.I'Z  pages,  on  one  roller;  a  jilain  and  comprehensive  Exposition  of  the  Consti- 
tution.   Every  School  should  be  provided  with  a  cojjy. 

Gray's  Botanical  Serie.s,  !  Hitchcock's  Scientific  Series, 

Fasquelle's  French  Series,  ,  Willson's  Histories, 

Woodbury's  German  Series,  ;  Bryant  &  Stratton's  Book-keepiujr, 

Progressive  Spanish  Readers,  i  School  Records,  etc.,  etc. 


fl^-  Teachers  and  School  Officers  arc  invited  to  correspond  with  us  freely,  and  to  send  for  our  Descrip- 
tive Catalogue  and  Circular. 

N.B. — Teachers  and  School-OlTicerB  desiring  any  of  the  above  class-books  for  examination,  or  a  first 
•upply  for  introduction  only,  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  Publishers,  or  their  General  'Western 
Agent  and  Superintendent  of  Depository, 

ED.  COOK,  Care  of  S.  C.  Gbigos  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
0.  W.  IIERRICK,  Agent  for  Illinois. 

P.  0.  Address,  care  of  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


BOOKSELLER,  STATIONER, 


AND  DLALEK 


School  Fiiruitiu'e,  aud  all  kinds  of  School  Apparatus, 
184  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 


i<OLE  WESTfillN  AGENT  FOR  THE  CELE1311ATED 


Eureka  Liquid  Slating^. 

This  Slating  has  stood  the  test  of  the  school-room  for  the  past  ton  years,  and  is  unhesitatlDgly  pii>- 
nounced  the  very  best  by  all  who  have  tried  it.    Beware  of  inUtations.    Be  sure  you  yet  the  genuine  article. 

Price :  QUARTS,  $3.00 ;  PINTS,  $1.7o.    Five  per  cent,  discount  on  5  gallons;  ten  pes  cent,  on  10  gals. 

One  quart  will  cover  100  square  feet.  Hence  it  makes  a  cheap  Blackboard.  I'or  old  Boards  one  coat  is 
enough.    A  new  surface  requires  two  coats  or  more.    It  is  put  up  in  tin  cans,  and  safely  sent  by  express. 

CAUTION.— The  Ecreka  Liquid  Slating  is  the  Original  irVyj/id  Slating  — i/ie /rs<  ti'^Hid  Blackboard 
ever  offered  for  sale.  Its  great  success  has  called  out  several  imitations;  but  none  san  produce  the ^er- 
fecUy  smooth,  enduring,  dead-black  surface  of  the  Eureka.  MS'  It  is  positively  the  only  Slate  surfacw 
"which  will  not  glaze. 

WESTERN  AGENT  FOR  THE  SALE  OF 

CJuyot's  Physical  and  Political  Wall  Maps,  Primary  Series, 

Eleven  Maps,  mounted  on  Muslin  in  neat  Portfolio.    Price  $18.0(1. 

Ciuyot'S  Physical  and  Political  Wall  Maps,  Intermediate  Series, 

Canvas,  Varnished,  mounted  on  rollers,  eight  in  set.    Any  map  sold  separate.    Price,  net,  $38.o0. 

Gnyot-s  Physical  and  Political  Wall  Maps,  Large  Series,  Can- 
vas, Varnished,  mounted  on  rollers,  nine  in  set.    Any  map  sold  separate.    Price,  net,  $71.00. 

Ouyot's  Key  to  Physical  and  Political  W^all  Maps.    75  ct». 

ALSO  AGENT  FOR 

Perce^s  Magnetic  Globes, 

AND 

Perce's  Magnetic  Objects. 

Over  five  thousand  Schools  in  Pennsylvania  alone  have  been  supplied  with  these  Globes  within  the  past 
year.    Every  Teacher  wants  them.    No  School  should  bo  without  lliem. 

STYLES. 

Five  Inches  in  Diameter PLAIN  STAN1> $  6.00 

«  "         SE.MI-MERIDIAN $  8.00 

Seven  inches  in  Diameter PLAIN  STAND $12  00 

SEMI-MERIDIAN $15.00 

FULL  MERIDIAN $20.00 

Twelve  inches  in  diameter PLAIN  STAND $20.00 

"  SEMI-MERIDIAN $25.0(> 

FULL  MERIDIAN $35.00 

ONE  DOZEN  MAGNETIC  OBJECTS,  representing  men  of  different  races,  ships,  steamers,  light-houses, 
and  various  animals,  accompany  each  Globe  without  additional  cos.'. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.    Agents  wanted  in  every  county  to  st-ll   Maps,  Globes,   Slating  and 
School  Furnishing  Goods  of  every  description. 
Teachers  and  Boards  of  Education  are  invited  to  correspond  with 

D.  IKT.  FROCTOB.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


THE    GREAT   GEOGRAPHICAL   REYOLUTION. 


Unprecedented  Success  of 


&UTOT 


In  successful  use  in  more  than  2000  Schools  in  the  West, 

Embracing  Cities,  Towns,  Tillages,  and  Country  Dis- 
tricts, Public  Schools,  Union  Schools,  Colleges, 
HVormal  Schools,  Seminaries,  Academies, 
and  High  Schools. 


250,000  Copies  already  Sold. 

The  leading  educational  men  of  the  West  have  watched  with  deep  interest  the  results  of  the  new  method 
of  Geographical  Teaching.  Enough  of  them  knew  Geography  to  he  a  Science,  and  believed  in  the  Origi- 
nality, the  Philosophy  and  Truth  of  the  Natural  System  as  presented  by  GuTOT,  to  be  ready  at  once  to  put 
the  Now  System  to  the  actual  test  of  the  school-room.  The  trial,  wherever  made,  proved  eminently  suc- 
cessful. Without  a  noteworthy  exception,  all  were  pleased,  delighted,  enthusiastic.  Their  most  sanguine 
hopes  were  more  that  realized.  Others  followed  with  the  same  results,  and  to-day  Gutot  is  the  text-book 
in  hundreds  of  the  schools  in  the  Cities,  Towns  and  Country  Districts,  as  well  as  Colleges,  Seminaries 
Normal  Schools,  etc.,  throughout  the  West.  A  complete  reformation  is  being  produced.  Town  after  Town 
and  City  after  City  adopts  Guyot.  The  truly  logical  is  proved  to  bo  the  truly  practical  method.  Guyot's 
Systemhas  become  the  Standard  System  of  the  country. 


Prof.  Arnold  Guyot's  G-eographical  Series: 

GUYOT'S  PRIMARY,  or,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Geography. 
(Sent  to  Teachers,  postage  paid,  for  75  cents.) 

GUYOT'S  EliEMEXTARY  GEOGRAPHY,  for  Primary  Classes. 
(Sent  to  Teachers,  postage  paid,  for  50  cents.) 

THE  PRIMARy  or  INTRODUCTION  is  simply  an  illustrative  manual  to  be  read  and  talked  about,  to 
accompany  and  direct  oral  instruction. 

THK  ELEMKNTAKY  GEOGRAPHY  is  a  class-hook  for  study  and  recitation,  containing  simply  what 
hould  be  firmly  fixed  in  the  memory,  and  omitting  all  merely  illustrative  description. 

GUYOT'S  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY,-The  Earth  and  Its 
Inhabitants. 

(Sent  to  Teachers  for  $1.00.) 

GUYOT'S  COMMON-SCHOOE  GEOGRAPIIY,-The  Earth  and 
Its  Inhabitants. 

(Sent  to  Teachers,  postage  paid,  for  $1.50.) 

GUYOT'S  COMMOX-SCHOOIi  GEOGRAPHY, -Teacher's  Edi- 
tion,  with  full  exposition  of  the  System. 

(Sent  to  Teachers,  postage  paid,  for  $1.50.) 


JO"  For  terms  for  introduction,  for  catalogues  containing  certificates  of  eminent  educators,  and  lists  of 
places  in  which  they  are  used,  address 

HIRAM  HADLEy,  General  Agent, 
or  E.  C.  HEMTETT,  Agent  for  Illinois. 
P.O.  Address  (in  either  case),  care  S.  C.  GRIGGS  &  CO.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


■WILHDEIS/'S 


Excelsior  Liquid  Slating. 

MANUFACTURED    ONLY    BY 

184^  South  Clark  Street,  CMeago,  Illinois. 


Has  been  tested  for  years,  and  pronounced  by  Scientific  men  to  bo  the  most  durable  and  indestructil)le 
material  for  Blackboard  surface  yet  discoTered. 

1.  Its  color  is  DEAD  BLACK,  and  will  never  change. 

2.  It  will  never  blister  or  scale  off. 

3.  Its  surface  is  perfectly  smooth  and  will  always  remain  hard  and  firm  as  real  slate. 

4.  It  will  never  become  glazed  so  as  to  refuse  the  slate  pencil,  chalk  or  crayon. 

5.  It  absorbs  all  the  rays  of  light,  crayon  marks  can  be  seen  from  any  angle  in  the  school-room. 

6.  Marks  of  crayon  or  pencil  erase  from  it  with  perfect  ease. 

7.  It  is  perfectly  impervious  to  water. 

8.  It  is  durable,  having  stood  the  test  of  ten  years'  constant  use  without  repair. 

9.  It  can  be  applied  to  paper,  boards  and  wall,  of  every  description,  old  or  new. 

The  Slating  is  put  up  in  pint,  quart  and  gallon  cans,  and  sent  safely  by  express  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  with  full  instructions  for  its  use.  Price  per  pint,  $1.50;  per  quart,  $2.75;  half  gallon,  $5.25; 
gallon,  $10. 

A  liberal  discount  on  all  orders  exceeding  one  gallon. 

I  have  several  men  constantly  employed  in  applying  the  Slating,  and  am  at  all  times  prepared  to 
make  contracts  for  its  application  in  school  buildings  in  all  parts  of  the  Northwest.  All  work  personally 
superintended  and  warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  and,  on  sound  walls,  to  remain  good  ten  years  without 
repair. 

This  Slating  may  be  applied  at  any  time  without  interruption  to  usual  school  exercise,  and  be  ready 
for  use  in  a  few  hours. 

Price  of  Slating  surface,  8  cents  per  square  foot. 

Music  lines  and  lines  for  school  programmes  put  on  in  a  neat  and  durable  manner. 

Also  manufacture  School  Blackboards,  Portable  Blackboards,  for  Sunday  Schools,  Lecturers,  Families, 
etc.  Map  and  Chart  Supports,  Blackboard  Kubbers,  Slated  Leaves,  etc.  Samples  of  Slated  Surface  of  dif- 
ferent colors.  Circulars  and  Price  List  sent  free  on  application. 


Chicago,  June  10, 1868. 
Wilder's  Liquid  Slating  has  been  in  use  in  the  school-rooms  of  our  city  for  several  months  past.    It 
gives  universal  satisfaction,  and  is  considered,  by  those  who  use  the  boards  covered  with  it,  superior  to  any 
Slating  heretofore  introduced.    Mr.  Wilder  has  done  all  the  work  himself,  and  his  work  is  thoroughly  and 
neatly  executed.  J.  L.  PICKARD,  Sup't  Public  Schools. 

Chicaqo,  June  11, 1868. 
In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education  I  employed  Mr.  J.  Davis  Wilder  to  put  on  the  walls  in  our  Pub- 
lic School  Buildings  about  50,000  square  feet  of  his  E.xcelsior  Liquid  Slating.    Teachers  speak  highly  of  it, 
and  I  consider  it  superior  to  any  Blackboard  Slating  we  have  heretofore  used. 

JAMES  WARD,  Buildiug  and  Supply  Agent  for  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

Whitewater,  Wis.,  June  9, 1868. 
J.  D.  WILDER,  Esq  , 

Dear  Sir  —  Your  Slating  gives  entire  satisfaction.  It  wears  well,  and  the  chalk  marks  are  very 
readily  erased,  leaving  a  black  smooth  surface.  I  prefer  it  to  any  other  compound  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted for  blackboard  purposes.  Please  send  me  one  of  your  Portable  Blackboards;  size,  28  by  64 
inches.  Yours  very  truly, 

OLIVER  AREY,  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

J.  WILKINSON,  City  Supt.  and  Principal  High  School,  Jacksonville,  III. 

HENRY  L.  BOLTWOOD,  Principal  High  School,  Princeton,  111. 

J.  V.  N.  STANDISH,  Prof,  of  Math,  and  Astronomy,  Lombard  University,  Galesburg,  III. 

A.  G.  LANE,  Principal  Franklin  School,  Chicago. 

WM.  M.  BAKER,  Industrial  University,  Champaign,  111. 

Z.  GROVER,  Principal  Dearborn  Seminary,  Chicago. 

S.  U.  WHITE,  Principal  Normal  School,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

Q.  S.  ALBEE,  Principal  High  School,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

K.  A.  GASTMAN,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Decatur,  III. 

T.  J.  BURRILL,  Principal  High  School,  Urbana,  111. 

JOHN  II.  WILSON,  Professor  Mathematics,  Monmouth  College,  Monmouth,  111. 

J.  B.  ROBERTS,  Supt.  Public  Schools  and  Principal  High  School,  Galesburg,  111. 


BAY'S    MATHEMATICAL     SERIES. 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 

I^  AY'S 


GEOMETRY  and  TRIGONOMETRY, 

WITH 

MATHEMATICAL   TABLES. 


DISTINGUISHING    OHARAOTERISTIOS. 

1.  Simplification  of  the  elements  of  the  science.  The  Geometri- 
cal axioms  and  postulates  are  stated  in  four  general  propositions;  the 
leading  definitions  are  based  upon  the  idea  of  direction;  and  the  Trigo- 
nometrical functions  are  defined  and  treated  as  ratios. 

2.  Methodical  Arrangement  of  subject.    The  properties 

each   figure  are   given   under  one  head,   and   are   not   scattered  through 
several  chapters  or   books. 

3.  Thoroughness.  The  work  includes  all  the  principles  usually 
given  in  text-books  on  these  subjects,  and  presents  many  additional  prin- 
ciples not  found  in  similar  text-books  in  common  use. 

4.  Exercises, — solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by  the 
pupil,  —  give  him  the  same  practical  drill  in  Geometry  and  Trigonometry 
that  he  has  had  in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 

The  exercises  in  Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  include  all  that  is 
usually  taught  in  works  on  Mensuration. 

5.  Mechanical  Execution.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed  on 
excellent  paper;  bound  in  full  sheep,  with  marbled  edges,  forming  an 
attractive  octavo  volume  of  420  pages.  No  finer  specimen  of  typog- 
raphy has  yet  been  presented  in  a  text-book. 


B@"  Single  specimen  copies  forwarded  by  mail,  postage  pi-epaiJ,  for  examination 
with  a  view  to  introduction,  for  $1.10.     Wholesale  price,  20.00  per  dozen. 
Address  the  publishers, 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  Co., 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

HARVEY'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


Harvey's  English  Grammar  is  a  simple,  thorough,  and  complete  treat- 
ise ou  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language,  embracing  a  clear  and  full 
explanation  of  the  natural  and  philosophical  analysis  of  sentences. 

DISTINGUISHING  FEATURES. 

1.  The  methodical  arrangement  and  logical  development  of  the  subjects  discussed. 

2.  The  brevity,  clearness,  and  uniformity  of  the  rules  and  definitions. 

3.  The  simple  yet  complete  system  of  Analysis. 

4.  The  great  variety  of  carefully  prepared  Models  for  Parsing  and  Analysis. 

5.  The  abundance  of  appropriate  exercises  and  illustrations,  systematically  ar- 
ranged, and  numbered  for  convenient  reference. 

6.  The  definite  statement  or  clear  indication  of  opinion  upon  those  points  which 
annoy  and  perplex  both  pupil  and  teacher. 

7.  The  practical  character  and  systematic  classification  of  the  instruction  and 
exercises  in  False  Syntax. 

8.  The  lucid  and  comprehensive  treatment  of  Punctuation  and  Prosody. 

9.  The  superior  mechanical  execution  of  the  work. 


deavor  to  teach  their  pupils  by  a  natural  method  to  write  and  speak  the 
English  language  correctly. 

Harvey's  Grammar  will  be  found  to  possess  many  excellences  not  em- 
braced in  any  other  work.  It  is  a  practical  treatise  by  a  practical  teacher, 
and  designed  for  practical  use. 

Teachers  and  School-Officers  contemplating  a  change  of  Grammars,  not 
in  satisfactory  use  in  the  schools  undertheir  charge,  will  do  well  to  examine 
this  work  before  adopting  a  text-book. 


JS^  Harvey's  English  Grammar  is  a  12mo.  volume  of  264  pp.,  bound  in  muslin, 
with  morocco  back.  Single  specimen  copies  will  be  forwarded  to  Teachers  and  School- 
ofiicers  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  45  cents.  Whole- 
sale price,  $9.00  per  dozen.     Address  the  Publishers, 

WILSON,  HINKLE  k  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Late  JPublications  of 

131  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


HILLARD'S  READERS,  NEW  SERIES, 

With  an  original  treatise  on  Elocution,  by  Prof.  Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  College.  These 
Books  are  the  latest  complete  series  of  Readers  now  before  the  public.  They  have 
been  introduced,  in  -whole  or  in  part,  into  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Washington,  Providence,  Hartford;  Portland,  Augusta, 
Me.;  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Peoria,  Quincy,  Springfield,  111.;  Madison,  Wis.;  Daven- 
port, Keokuk,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  Leavenworth,  Lawrence,  Kansas;  and  many 
other  important  places.  No  other  series  of  Readers  contains  so  many  patriotic 
extracts,  many  of  which  have  been  called  out  by  the  Great  Rebellion. 

WORCESTER'S  COMPREHENSIVE  SPELLING-BOOK. 

"The  arr.nngement  and  classification  of  words  is  admirable,  and  the  department  devoted  to  'Derivations' 
unsurpassed." — Charles  H.  Allen,  Principal  Normal  Department,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

WOECESTEE'S  PRIMAEY  SPELLING-BOOK. 

ADAMS'S  SPELLING-BOOK,  for  Advanced  Classes. 

WALTON'S  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS, 

Consisting  of  Three  Books, 

The      "WEITTEN,"      "INTELLECTUAL,"      and      "PEIMAKY." 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Written  Arithmetic,  in  its  treatment  of  both  the  theory  and  the  prac- 
tice of  Arithmetic,  is  the  best  book  I  have  ever  seen.  While  it  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to' other  works  of 
its  class,  it  bas  many  features,  original  and  unique,  which  give  it  a  marked  superiority  to  all  of  them,  and 
which  can  not  fail  to  commend  it  to  the  teacher  and  the  student."— }r»i.  J.  Kolfe,  A.M.,  Master  of  Cam- 
bridge {Mass.)  High  School. 

WALTON'S  DICTATION  EXERCISES, 

Comprising  a  Card,  on  which  are  arranged  figures  for  Arithmetical  operations,  and 
two  Keys  (Parts  I  and  II),  containing  answers  to  more  than  seven  thousand  exam- 
ples, to  be  performed  in  connection  with  the  Card.  They  may  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  and  supplementary  to  any  series  of  Arithmetics.  A  Sliding  Slate  may 
be  had  with  the  card, —  a  great  convenience  to  the  pupil  in  writing  results. 

Weber's  Outlines  of  Universal  History, 

Revised  edition,  with  Maps,  and  Index  of  Proper  Names  pronounced. 

C.  A.  Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States, 

A  new  edition,  entirely  rewritten,  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  by  Wm.  H. 
Seavey,  Principal  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  Boston. 

Edwards's  Outlines  of  English  History, 

A  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  brought  down  to  1862. 

Winslow's  Intellectual  Philosophy, 

With  Additions,  bringing  the  science  down  to  the  latest  views. 

WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  &  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES 

B®°  Copies  for  Examination  or  Introduction  furnished  by 

GEORGE  jr.  JjiCMLSOJr,   irestern  ^gent, 

Jan.  1,  1867.]  P.O.  ADDKESS_c«r«  of  W.  J».  SJEBJV  »  CO.,  CMcago. 


ECONOMY!    SIMPLICITY!!    COMPLETENESS!! 


UNI17ERSAL  RECORDS. 


THE  system  of  Universal  Kecords  is  specially  designed  for  the  use  of  those  who  prefer  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pense and  inconvenience  of  more  than  one  record,  and  yet  desire  to  preserve  a 

COiMII^IliETE  SCHZOOXj  HIISTOI^Y 

of  each  pupil,  embracing  residence  of  Parent,  Class,  Age,  Enrollment,  Punctuality,  Attendance,  Deport- 
ment, Recitation,  Examination  and  Kank,  in  connection  with  a 

SINGLE    EIVTR-Y^     OF    THE     r«J^A]>JE. 

These  Records  are  arranged  on  a 
and  are  unsurpassed  in  respect  to 

ECONOMY,  SIMPLICITY,  AND  COMPLETENESS, 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

From  EDWARD  A.  SHELDON^,  A.M.,  Principal  Oswego  JVormal  Training  School,  and  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools,  Oswego,  New  Tork. 

Oswego,  June  7, 1867. 
Please  accept  ray  thanks  for  the  copy  of  "Universal  Record"  sent.    The  arranp;ement  seems  simple, 
concise,  and  complete.    I  regard  it  a  very  convenient  form  of  record,  and  I  should  think  the  book  would 
be  useful  to  every  teacher.  Yours  respectfully,  E.  A.  SHELDON. 

Prom  EEV.  CYRUS NUTT,  DD.,  President  State  University/,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

Bloominqton,  July  20, 1867. 
Having  examined  your  Universal  School  Record,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  it  the  best  that  I 
have  seen,    I  would  call  tlie  attention  of  Teachers  to  this  excellent  work,  feeling  satisfied  that  they  can 
find  none  more  convenient  or  better  adapted  for  their  use.  CYRUS  NUTT. 


PRICE  lilST. 

Universal  Records  for  Pupils,  24  pages,  style  1* $    08 

Universal  Records  for  Pupils,  2-t  pages,  style  2 10 

Universal  Records  for  Teachers,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  00 

Universal  Records  for  Teachers,  192  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 3  50 

Universal  Records  for  Professors,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  00 

Universal  Records  for  Professors,  192  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 3  60 

Universal  Records  lor  Superintendents,  144  pages,  cap,  heavy  sides 1  25 

Universal  Records  for  Superintendents,  288  pages,  cap,  cloth 2  25 

Universal  Records  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  00 

Universal  Records  for  Examiners,  48  ptiges,  folio,  heavy  sides 1  75 

Universal  Records  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  cloth  sides 2  25 

Blank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  hundred 60 

Blank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  thousand S  50 

Blank  Reports  to  Parents,  per  hundred 60 

Blank  Reports  to  Parents,  per  thousand 3  50 

Blank  Reports  to  Superintendents,  per  hundred 2  25 

*Hii8  spaces  for  punctuality,  attendance,  deportment,  and  recitation. 

No.  2  has  spaces  for  punctuality,  attendance,  deportment,  and  five  separate  recitations. 

The  Pupil's  Record  answers  all  the  purposes  of  "  Reports  to  Parents  ",  and  is  a  valuable  aid  to  discipline. 

Any  of  the  above  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

4®»For  65  cents,  I  will  send  prepaid  for  examination  a  single  specimen  copy  of  the  Teacher's  or  Pro- 
fessor's Record.  A  supply  of  the  Pupil's  Record  for  first  introduction  sent  by  Express,  on  receipt  of  one 
half  of  the  retail  prices. 

HAMILTON  S.  McRAE,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

Or  Ben  Franklin  Book  Printing  Company,  Indianapolis. 


THE  BEST  ^JVn  CHE^JPJESTI 

BACK   SEAT 

A 


HightofSeat,12m. 


C.    W.    SHEKWOOD'S 
PATEXT  FOIiI>IXO  SEAT  AXI>  SCMOOIi  I>ESK. 

Patented  Nov.  6, 1866.    Patented  Jan.  15, 1867.    Patented  Marcli  26, 1867. 

E  MANUFACTURE   AND   KEEP  CONSTANTLY  IN   STORE  THE   LAR3EST  AND  BEST  As- 
sortment of 


w 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE  AND  SCHOOL  APPARATUS 

that  can  be  found  in  the  West.  We  are  the  eole  proprietors  of  the  HOLBROOK  SCHOOL  APPARATUS 
COMPANY,  and  manufacture  aZJ  the  articles  ever  made  by  that  Company  — many  of  which  are  greatly 
improved.    We  have  no  exclusive  agent  for  these  goods. 

SHERWOOD'S  INK-AVEIilj,  invented  and  patented  by  Geo.  Sherwood  — best  made. 

PHIIiOSOPHICAI.  APPARATUS  — all  kinds. 

GREEN  IiIQ,UlD  SLATING  for  Blackboards  — best  known. 

In  short,  for  any  thing  and  every  thing  to  completely  outfit  a  College  or  School  of  any  grade,  send  to 

CSrlESC^.    tSs    O.    "^7^.    ®mJI^T7«7-0033, 

105  Sladison  Street,  Clilcago. 
10®=  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  School  Fur- 


tfft^  Send  for  Edccatiosal  Messenger. 

te^Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Philosophi- 

CAi  and  Chemical  Apparatos. 
^ft.  Send  for  School-Book  List. 


NITCRE. 

.  Send  for  Catalogue  of  Maoio  Lanterns  and 

Slides. 


THE 

ANALYTICAL  SCHOOL  READERS. 

BY 

BICHABD  EDWARDS,  LL.D.,  Pres.  111.  Normal  University ; 

AND  

J.  RUSSELL  WEBB,  Author  of  Normal  Series  and  Word  Method. 

This  series  of  Readers  and  Speller  is  now  complete ;  and  they  have  already  received  the  most  flattering 


indorsements  of  any  series  of  Readers  published.    They  contain  i 
merit  over  any  other  series.    The  series  consists  of 


features,  which  give  them  superior 


Analytical  First  Reader. 
Analytical  Second  Reader. 
Analytical  Third  Reader. 


80pp.  IGmo. 
IGOpp.  16mo. 
2b(jpp.  lG;no. 


Analytical  Fourth  Reader.  264pp,  12mo. 
Analytical  Fifth  Reader.  S60pp.  V2mo. 
Analytical  Sixth  Reader.        494pp.  V2mo. 


Analytical  Speller.     By  Edwards  and  Warren. 
Primary  Reading  Lessons,  consisting  of  eight  beautifully  printed  and   illustrated 
Charts,  designed  to  accompany  the  Analytical  Readers.     Size,  20X24  inches. 


HOWLAND'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


GEO.  HOWL.AND,  A.M.,  Prin.  Chicago  High  School. 
This  book  contains  the  leading  principles  of  Grammar  bo  presented  as  to  embody  what  is  regarded  as 
the  most  useful  matter  for  Public  Grammar  Schools,  Academies,  and  High  Schools,  where  the  Spelling- 
Book  and  Rhetoric  are  not  considered  a  part  of  the  Or 


105  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 


THE  LITTLE  CHIEF, 

A  Day-School  Monthly 

OF  SIXTEEN  DOUBLE-COLUMN  PAGES,  PRINTED  ON  FINE  BOOK  PAPER, 

BEAUTIFUIiliY  IMiUSTRATED, 

Numbering  among  its  contributors  many  of  the  best  writers  for  children  in  the  United  States. 

Th«  little  chief  aims  to  be  a  pleasant  and  entertaining  companion  and  counselor  of  the  young, 

and  labors  to  instill  into  their  minds  a  love  for  the  things  that  are  true,  honest,  just,  pure,  lovely,  and  of 

good  report.    To  this  end  it  contains  POEMS,  STORIES  AND  LETTERS ;  DIALOGUES,  DECLAMATIONS 

AND  SONGS ;  GAMES,  CUARADES,  ENIGMAS,  PUZZLES,  AND  PROBLEMS. 

Terms  — Seventy-Five  Cents  per  Year. 


in  every  School  District,  to  whom  the  most  liberal  premiums  will  be  given.    Send  ten  cents  for  specimens 
and  list  of  premiums,  and  begin  your  clubs  before  the  field  is  preoccupied. 

A.  €.  SHORTBIDOE,  Publisher, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 
-• 

WHAT  THE  PAPERS  SAY. 

Thk  Little  Chief.— It  is  a  truism  that  the  little  folks  intuitively  know  who  are  their  friends  at  first 
sight.  A  perusal  of  the  nimiber  of  this  "Visitor"  before  us  leads  us  to  conclude  that  it  possesses  just 
those  elements  of  juvenile  acceptableness  which  all  those  other  little  folks'  friends  possess,  and  that  a  per- 
manent place  in  their  affections  is  thereby  assured  to  it.  It  is  less  bellicose  than  its  Western  rival,  were 
we  to  make  a  comparison  touching  it,  and  this  is  no  insignificant  feature  of  that  department  of  literature, 
which  should  be  gond-humored  from  the  editorial  tripod  down.  We  extend  a  little  folks'  greeting  to  it. — 
Cliurch  Union,  N.  Y. 

The  last  number  of  the  "  Little  Chief"  comes  to  us  bright  and  charming  as  a  spring  lark.  It  will  glad- 
den the  little  folks  like  the  singing  of  birds  and  the  opening  of  flowers  —  an  admirable  juvenile  monthly, 
with  its  delightful  pictures  and  clear  print.  All  the  children  ought  to  have  it;  it  also  freshens  older 
hearts  to  lock  over  its  pages. — Laporte  Union. 


NEW  SCHOOL  DESKS,  WITH  FOLDING  SEATS. 

PATENTED    SEPTEMBER    10,    1867. 

HEIVIJ.^^    1ST.    SHEU^^WOOD, 

ReinoTed  to  152  State  St.,  Chicago, 

MANUFACTURER  AND  DEALER  IN 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE 

And  General  School  Merchandise,  has  the  latest  and  most  desirable  styles  and 

BEST  SCHOOIi  DESKS  AND  SEATS 

To  be  found  in  the  Northwest. 

He  Is  also  the  Inventor,  Patentee,  and  Manufacturer,  of  Sherwood's  Patent  Ink-Well  for  Schools, 
which  is  so  widely  and  favorably  known  as  the  best  in  use. 

Also,  Agent  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  for  Guyot's  Wall  Maps  and  Perce's  Magnetic  Globes.  The  former  are 
the  finest  School  Maps  made,  while  the  latter  only  need  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

U.  M.  Sherwood's,  Holbrook's,  and  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  for  Blackboards,  black  or  green,  sent  safely 
by  Express,  in  tiu  cans  of  Pints,  Quarts,  or  Gallons. 

School  Apparatus,  Globes,  Outline  Maps,  School  Tablets  and  Charts  of  all  kinds. 

Parties  wanting  any  thing  in  the  line  of  School  Merchandise  can  be  supplied  promptly,  and  at  lowest 
prices.    4®"  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List.  [mylyl 


